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(Ebucatiottal j@!ehi)S anb Cbitotial Comment 


A Program for Federal Support of Education 
In a recent volume entitled Federal Support Jor PmUIc Education, 
Professor Paul 11 . Mort, of Teachers College, Columbia University^ 
outlines in detail a program for federal participation in the support 
of education in the states. The program is based on the findings of a 
series of researches carried out under Professor Mort’s supervision 
during the past two years. The two basic principles which, it is 
thought, should govern the distiibulioii of federal aid are discussed i 
(i) the equalization principle and (2) the efficiency principle. In 
order that centralization of control of education may be avoided, a 
formula has been worked out for the distribution of federal funds 
which Iciivcs absolutely no discretion to any administrative official 
in Washington. On this point the report reads 

If undesirable controls arc to be avoidcrl, the exact methods of dcLeimininB 
the amount of aid and the conditions under which il is to be gianted must be 
defined in Uic law, and the measures of need and ability must be defined so 
specifically that any two competent persons applying Lhem will get the same 
results. PurLhcnnorc, thcmcnsuiescmployedmust Iwvc alugh clcgjcc of equity 
and Lake into consideration all important factors to guard against the need for 
granting to a ccntial agency the powei to make adjuslmciUs, 
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Even ij objective measures were to become Jess effective than the best use ol 
discretionary power, there is strong aigiiment in favor of tlieir use. Something 
in equity may^ if necessary, be sacrificed to safeguard local rights. 

The following paragraphs indicate the general scope of the plan 
and the principles upon which it is based. 

The method recommended for federal aid based on a |i /; foundatiun jnogram 
is developed from (i) a consideration oi the demands of Ihc cc|iinli?.<Ulon ami 
efficiency principles in financing the defensible $6o foundation program; (2) the 
various methods that have been devised for expanding from a low beginning 
foundation program toward a defensible foundaliou program; (3) [lossiblc de¬ 
mands for federal aid to state and local governmental functions otlicr than edu¬ 
cation; and (4) the mathematical iclalionship between certain Ij'pcs of central 
aid plans and distribution back to local units of taxes paid in such units to the 
central government. 

The proposed plan calls for (i) the equalization of the support of a national 
foundation program of education through general federal aid and (3) nssisUince 
in modernizing the rural school plants of the nation by means of special federal 
aid. 

An extremely low national foundation program is proposed ns a first step. 
Expansion toward a higher and more adequate program is proposed, fur con¬ 
summation over a period of years. The rate of expansion is to depend ii|)on the 
rate of educatiounl improvement in states nt the low end of the expenditure 
scale. 

Federal aid for current expenses .—As soon as it proves feasible, llic federal 
government should provide $300,000,000 annually toward the support of iiuhlic 
education in the various states and territories. This aid should be (li.Httil)Uled 
with due consideration for the educational need of each stale and territory ntul 
its relative ability to pay taxes. Educational need should be determined Ixisi- 
cally in terms of average daily attendance in elementary and secondary scluml.i. 
To this basic figure should be added corrections for higher costs in high .'icluiol.s, 
higher costs due to sparsity of population, as reflected in smaller classes, need 
for transportation or need for board and room, and higher costs of personal 
service due to higher costs of living in certain types of communilie.s. Ability to 
p 3 y taxes should represent ability under as nearly ideal a i>3'.stcin ol taxHlhui 
as can be applied practically 

The $300,000,000 annual federal aid sliould be distributed so as to provide 
to states a flat grant of $G per weighted pupil unit, the equalization of n Sii; 
foundation program, and a guaranty of 20 per cent of ultimate aid uiulcr a 
really defensible program. These provisions would be as follow.s: 

I. A $6 flat grant. Sixty-four per cent of the $300,000,000, or $100,000,000, 
should be distributed to Lire states and leuitorics on the basis of $6 jiur weighted 
pupil unit. 
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2. A $zj cgiializalwn giiaranly. Aid over and above $6 per weighted pupil 
should be granted lo tlic least able states. The total aid should be sufficient in 
amount to make possible a foundation program costing $15 per weighted pupil, 
without using in any state mote slate and local lunds than could be justified 
by the relative abilities o£ the icspcctive states to laise state and local tax 
revenue. 

3. A ^uaraitly oj 20 per cent of the nUUnaie federal aid. Furtlier aid should be 
grantcil any state where the amounts allotted above do not equal 20 per cent of 
the aid which they would icceivc if the federal govcrnracTit chose to equalize a 
foundation progiam of sufficient extent to be really defensible as a national 
foundation program. 

Tlie amount of aid to be received by any slate or territory under the cperalion 
of the above plan would vary from $6 per weighted elementary pupil in the 
tlirce ablest slates to $11.84. hi the least able state. .... 

federal aid for rehousing rural schools. —A special federal-aid program should 
be enacted for the rehousing of rural schools. Tliib law should carry certain 
minimum provisions with respect to size of school attendance units under vary¬ 
ing conditions, and should place on each state the responsibility of making the 
necessary surveys for laying oul ihe pkeement of new schools, When a com- 
munity agrees to the changes iccommendcd, liberal federal aid sliould be 
granted toward the construction of the centralized school or schools, 

One of the major purposes of federal aid to education in the states 
is to equalize moie neaily educational opportunity. If this end is 
Lo be accomplished, certain essential factors must be taken into con¬ 
sideration. One of these factors is the unequal distribution of the 
burden of child care and education. Because of differentials in re¬ 
production, the supporting adult population in some states is carry¬ 
ing a burden of young dependents fully twice as great as that carried 
in other states. By way of illustration, in a number of selected states 
the number of children of school age (five to seventeen) per thousand 
adults (twenty to sixty-four) is as follows'.* 


South Caiolina 

739 

California 

319 

Nortli Carolina 

691 

Nevathv 

332 

Alabama 

628 

New York 

363 

Georgia 

6r7 

Washington 

383 

Mississippi 

615 

Illinois 

389 

Utah 

612 

Maryland and 

D.a 

392 


‘ The (lain on populfUion and income winch apiicar in lliis item are lakcn from 
unpublished studies made by the editor. 
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Obviously, the situation faced by the supporting adult group in 
South Carolina in caring for its young dependents is very difTerent 
from that faced by the supporting adult group in California. This im¬ 
balance in the distribution of the child population among supporting 
adult groups conditions fimdamcnlally the ability of the stales to 
provide adequate educational facilities. The situation i.s aggravated 
all the more by a corresponding imbalance in the distribution of the 
national income because, quite without exception, in those areas 
where the ratio of children to adults is Ibc highest, the level of living 
is the lowest and economic resources arc the most limited. Take 
South Carolina and California as illustrations. For each 1,000 adults 
in South Carolina there are 739 children of scliool age; in California 
there are only 319 children for each 1,000 adults. South Carolina has 
the responsMity of caring (or ami educating 1.86 per cent of the 
nation's children of scliool age, and she must do so on 0.50 per cent 
of the nation’s income. California has 3.61 per cent of llic nation's 
children and receives 6.56 per cent of the total national income. In 
South Carolina the income per child of school age is $767; in Cali¬ 
fornia it is $5,2(34. The conclusion is inescapable that many of the 
states are unable to support schools at all comiiarable with those 
maintained in other stales. They arc unable to provide adequate 
schools because they arc carrying a burden of cliild care and educa¬ 
tion out of all proportion to that borne by other slates and because 
their economic resources arc extremely limited. Obviously, any ijrn- 
gram of federal aid must be judged in large part on the basis of its 
effectiveness in equalizing the burden of education. An examination 
of the practical operation of Professor Moit’s proposed plan raises 
grave doubt that it goes far enough by way of equalizing educational 
opportunity. 

The initial step in the proposed program calls for an a\n\ual grant 
by the federal government for the aid of education in the slates, the 
amount granted to each state to be determined on the basis of the 
formula previously quoted. In order to gel a clearer idea of the prac¬ 
tical operation of the formula as a means of more nearly equalizing 
the burden of child care and education in the slates, wc made certain 
calculations which are presented in the accompanying tabic. Table I 
shows for each major region and for each state the ratio of children 
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TABLE I 


DATA Showing relation between Burden oi' Child Care in the 
States and Amount of Federal aid Assigned ey Mort's Plan 


Rufllon nnd Slnle 

Number of 
Clilldicn 
per 1,000 
Adulls 

PerccnldBe 
of Nation's 
Clijklrcn 

Pcrccnlngc 
of Nnliofinl 
Income 

Income pet 
Child oJ 
Scliool Age 

Amount per 
Cliild As* 
signed by 
Mori's Finn 

Southcnsl . 

603 

24’43 

10 01 

Si,186 

$ 9 SI 

VirRmia . . 

583 

3 27 

I 14 

Ii 457 

9 77 

NorlU Carolina, , . 


3 26 

I 09 

965 

10 15 

South Carolina 

739 

1 86 

0 50 

767 

9,60 

Gcorpiii 

617 

3.83 

I 09 

1,117 

9 Ji 

Florida 

461 

I 20 

0,86 

2,077 

9 68 

Kentucky 

569 

2 39 

I 13 

1.377 

8 6g 

Tennessee. 

558 

2,38 

0 98 

1,197 

9 67 

Alahaina . , , . 

62B 

2 59 

0.9s 

1,067 

8 93 

Mississippi 

61S 

I 94 

0,63 

93 fi 

11 04 

Arkansas ... 

602 

I 77 

0,63 

1,027 

9,08 

Louisiana • < < 

551 

1,92 

I 00 

1.507 

8 62 

Southwest . 

537 

8 13 

5 22 

1,857 

II 27 

Oklahoma 

562 

2 20 

I 31 

1.719 

10,88 

'I'exas , . 

524 

S 16 

3 34 

1,876 

11.53 

New Mexico. 

613 

0 40 

0 22 

1,571 

II oo 

Arizona, . 

497 

0'37 

0 35 

2,721 

IQ 19 

Norllicast . , 

430 

29 65 

42-93 

4,191 

7.26 

Maine .. . . 

455 

0 62 

0 56 

2,625 

9 48 

New Ilfinipsliirc ,, ,, 

421 

0.35 

0 33 

2,774 

7 61 

Vermont. 

449 

0 28 

0 as 

2,604 

9 10 

Mnssncliusctts . , 

403 

3 r? 

4-51 

4.125 

7 SO 

Rhode Islnml 

432 

0 54 

0.66 

3,543 

6 47 

Connecticut. 

438 

I 28 

1.76 

3.987 

7 40 

New York 

363 

8 85 

18 61 

6,088 

5 84 

New Jersey . . 

414 

3.12 

4 37 

4 ,oSfi 

6,07 

Delawaic . 

423 

0 18 

0’34 

5,433 

5 40 

Pennsylvania 

480 

8 08 

8 s6 

3 ,o 60 

8 12 

Maryland and District 
of Columbia , , ,, 

392 

I 55 

2 07 

3,858 

7 17 

WcvSt Virginia ,, , 

606 

I 65 

0 91 

1,597 

9 99 

Middle States 

423 

26 os 

28 38 

3^153 

9 70 

Ohio .. 

418 

5 07 

5-74 

3.280 

9 76 

Indiana , . 

430 

48 

2 17 

2,528 

II 44 

Illinois. 

389 

5 fir 

8,17 

4 , 2 x 3 

3.466 

8 13 

Michigan 

433 

3 79 

4 53 

9 32 

Wisconsin • . 

458 

2 3 fi 

2 tS 

2 ,68r 

8 99 

Minnesota 

463 

oS 

I 71 

2,373 

10 61 

Iowa 

451 

05 

31 

1,050 

12-03 

Missouri 

412 

72 

2 56 

2,72s 

10 00 

Northwest 

496 

6 2S 

4 59 

2,126 

13 33 

North Dakota 

598 

0 6s 

0 31 

1,407 

14 28 

South Dakota 

541 

0 62 

0 32 

1,484 

13 52 

Nebraska . 

476 

I ij 

0 78 

2,005 

13 10 

Kansas, , . 

461 

I SI 

I 17 

2,2,|2 

13 89 

Montana . 

470 

0 4 S 

0 41 

a, 660 

ij oj 

IdailO . .... .... 

548 

0 40 

0 30 

2.130 

13 33 

Wyoming. . 

451 

0 18 

0 19 

3 , 0 ” 

If 46 

Colorado 

451 

0 83 

0 78 

2,727 

II 95 

Utah 

612 

0 40 

0 33 

1,972 

12 So 
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TABLE l~Co}\linucd 


and Slate 

Number of 
Clilkiten 
ptr 1.000 
Adulls 

rcrccnlBRc 
0 / Nnlion’d 
Cliililrtn 

rcfccuiBKc 
<il Nalf'r.nnl 
inenine 

Far West. 

337 

5 -iR 

« 87 

Nevada . 

332 

0 oO 

0 10 

Washington 

383 

I 1.3 


Oregon. ... 

376 

0 CK 

0 78 

California ,, . 

319 

3 f'l 

6 5h 


Income jicf 
rftiM of 
Sclmol .Nkc 

•1.715 

.L,U« 

S. 2f'.| 


Aniounl (vr 
(liilil A^' 
»ii«nr*t }.y 
Mntl’i IMfln 

$10 1,1 
H 10 
II f>0 
II (//I 

Q A 5 


of school age to tJie supporting aciult population, Iho perccnlago of 
the nation’s children of school age found there, the percentage of 
nation’s income received, the income per child of school age, and llie 
amount per child of school age that it would receive under the pro¬ 
posed plan of federal aid. The table reveals that the plan would not 
result ill a generous alloLmeiiL of federal funds to tho.se states or 
regions in which the supporting adult population is carrying llic 
heaviest burden of young dependents. In which tire percentage of 
the nation’s children lo be educated far exceeds the pcrccMitngeof the 
nation's income received, and in which income per child of school 
age is extremely low. In fact, in numerous instances exEielly ihe 
opposite results would bo achieved. Compare, for exaiiiph', the 
Southeast and the Far West. In the Southeast, for eacli 1,000 llduU^ 
in the supporting adult group there arc 603 diildrcn of scliool age; 
in the Far West there arc 337 diildrcn of school age for ciidi 1,000 
adults. The Southeast has 24 per cent of the nation’s children of 
school age; the Far West, 5 per cent. The Southeast icccives 10 per 
cent of the national income; the Far West, 8.87 per cent. Income jici 
child of school age m the Southeast is $1,186; in the Far 
$4,688. And under the proposed plan the amount allotted per diild 
of school age is $9.51 for the Southeast; for the Far West, Sio.i ^ 
The contrasts are equally striking, if jjol more so, when imlivirlmil 
States are compared. In Mississippi the ratio of children Lo adiills 
is 615; in Washington, 383. Mississippi has x.i)^ per cent of (lie 
nation’s children of school age; Washington has 1,13 per cent, iMis- 
sissippi receives 0.63 per cent of the total national income; Washing¬ 
ton receives 1,43 per cent. Income per child in Mississippi is S936; 
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inWashingLonitisS3,6s5. For cadi child of school age the proposed 
plan would allocate $11.04 lo Mississippi and $11.60 to Washiiigton. 

There is another body of evidence which bears on the problem. 
In connection with the investigation directed by Professor Mort, 
Professor Mabel Newcomer, an experienced tax economist, has 
worked out what she considers a model tax plan, and she has applied 
this plan to the iax resources of the various states. Using her data 
as a basis, one can compute the pci’centagc of the tax resources of 
each stale which would be required to provide for each child of 
school age in the state an amount equal to the amount spent per 
child of school age in the nation as a whole in 1930. In 1930 we spent 
for the education of the nation’s children an amount equal to $58 
per child of school age. In eight states it would have required more 
than 100 per cent of the taxes which could have been raised under 
the Newcomer model tax plan, to provide for each child of school age 
an amount equal to the national average expenditure. If South Car¬ 
olina had spent $58, the national average, lor the education of each 
child of school age, the state would have found it necessary to devote 
to education 191 per cent of its total tax resources. Similarly, Mis¬ 
sissippi and Alabama would have had to spend 178 per cent and 163 
per cent, respectively, of their tax resources. Obviously, theie are a 
number of states which simply Jo not have the economic resources, 
try as hard as they may, to support a piogram of education at all 
comparable with that provided by otlicr stales. Whether it is sound 
policy to stimulale these slates to spend a larger part of their re¬ 
sources lor the support of education is indeed questionable, Liberal 
federal support of education in those states that need it mast would 
seem to be the sounder policy. 

We have long taken pride, and justly so, in oui demociatic school 
system. We have extended educational opportunity to our youth 
moic generously than any other nation in the world, It is ti\ie, 
nevertheless, that we have suffered inequalities of educational oppor¬ 
tunity to develop which threaten the whole fabric of our demociatic 
insLitutions- Education, properly oiganizcd, contributes to equality 
of opporLimity, It is equally true that education may become the 
means of creating class, lacial, and regional distinctions which may 
be of serious import for the future. If we are to put into operation a 
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program of federal aid, certain it is that that program should he 
heavily weighted in. favor of those areas where the Idrlh-rate is the 
highest, -where the burden of child care is llie greatest, where the 
level of living is the lowest, where the home has least to coiUrihuLe to 
cultural and intellectual growth, and where economic resources are 
the most restricted. The plan here under consideration does not 
appear to us to accomplish this purpose. 

The Educational Status of the Population of Ciucaoo 

The Department of Public Relations of the University of C’hicago 
has recently announced some of the major findings of a com[)rehcii- 
sive analysis of the educational status of the people of Chicago. The 
investigation was directed by Richard 0 . Lang for the Department 
of Sociology. It is said to be the first accurate investigation that lias 
yet been made of the educational status of any large iiopulalion 
group in this country, 

Mr. Lang finds that 6o per cent of Chicago’s adult population lias 
had no formal schooling beyond the eighth grade. Twcnly-aix and 
one-half per cent of the city’s adults have aUcnclecl high school tliree 
or more years, and 8.7 per cent have had at least one year of college 
work.. 

For the entire population of Chicago eighteen years old or above, 
the average grade completed in school is 8.1. The average figure for 
men is 8.05; for women, 8.i5« Of lliis age group, 4.7 per cent liavc 
had no formal schooling, 6.8 per cent dropped out of school by llie 
end of the fourth grade, 49.1 per cent did not continue their formal 
schooling beyond the eighth grade, 12 per cent dropped out of school 
after the ninth or tenth grade, 17.8 per cent left school after the 
eleventh or twelfth grade, and 8.7 per cent have had at least one 
year of college work. 

The figures show some difference in the educational status of men 
and women. A higher percentage of women have attended high 
school, but a larger proportion of men have attended college. Of all 
the women eighteen years of age or older, 32.1 per cent have com¬ 
pleted from one to four years of high school, as against 27.6 per cent 
of the men. Ten per cent of the men have had a year or more of 
college, as compared with 7.3 per cent of the women. 
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Native whites of native parentage have a somewhat higher educa¬ 
tional status than native whites of foreign parentage. The average 
grade completed by native whites of native parentage is 9.3 as com¬ 
pared with the city-wide average of 8.1. Fifty-five per cent of all 
those in Chicago who have had one or more years of college were 
native whites of native parents. The average grade for the second- 
generation group, native whites of foreign or mixed parentage, was 
8,42. 7 'hc same figure for negroes was 7.5; for foreign born> 6.44. 
Only 13.8 per cent of the foreign-born have had more than an cle- 
mcntary-school education. 

The evidence indicates that the concentration of the lowest educa¬ 
tional status falls within the areas of poor housing near the heavy 
industries and the interstitial areas surrounding the central business 
district. Areas of low educational status are also areas of high de¬ 
linquency, crime, and dependency rates. In general, there is a higher 
educational status among native whites and in areas where the pro¬ 
portion of women to men is high, where the proportion of older 
people is high, where mobility of families is high, and where families 
are small in size, 

WiiAT Is America Doing to Its Rural Children? 

In the September issue of the ElemmUiry School Journal, we com¬ 
mented editorially on the challenge of the rural schools. We at¬ 
tempted, at some length, to show that inequalities of educational 
opportunity in the United States spring, in the main, from the im¬ 
balance in the distribution of the child population and from dis¬ 
parities in income. We ace now able to present some very significant 
evidence which shows conclusively some of the consequences of the 
country’s failure to provide adequate educational facilities for rural 
youth. 

In a monograph entitled The Child of ike Texas One-Teacher 
School, Annie Webb Blanton, professor of educational administra¬ 
tion at the University of Texas, reports the results of the most in¬ 
tensive investigation of pupils in ono-room schools that has yet been 
made. The study shows that pupils in onc-room schools are marked¬ 
ly inferior to urban pupils in native ability, insofar as that ability is 
revealed by mental tests; that their achievement in school subjects 
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is decidedly lower; and that Ihoir economic-social status is IjlOow 
that of city cliildren. 

Professor Blanton summarizes her ftiulings as follows; 

The iiwcstigatlons made in this study show that, of the rural and the urliaii 
pupils studied, the rural pupils are dc/inilcly inferior lu the urhaii pupils in 
ability, in school achievement, and in socio-economic and physical hiatus. 

According to the JlincL-Simou iiUclIigcncc tests, the median iuicIliKCticc 
quotient of Llic mral pupils is 03.1 and of the urban |)U[)ilb 110.5, hgurca 
showing a median inferiority of the rural pupils of 17..1 per cent. Aciortling lu 
the group intelligence tests, the median intelligence quolicnl of the rural grtiuii 
is 90.7 and of the urban group, iii.o, these figures indicating a median in- 
fciiority of the rural pupils of 21.2 per cent. '1‘lic median inlelHgefue fiuulient 
of the rural pupils is, approximately, on the two lexis, i) per cent below normal, 
while that of the urban pupils is, approximately, 10 per cent nlmvc normal. 

The rural pupils, on the tests in the various branches of study pursiicd in the 
elementary school, also show a dcrinilc infcriorlly to the school acliieveinenls 
of the urban children included In this study. 

In silent reading, the median reading (piulicnt of the rural pupils is Si;, and 
that of the urban pupils, otl.4; lhc.se figures show a median infciiorily of the 
rural pupils of 13.4 per cent. In oral reading 8.|..v per cent of the rural [iiipils 
were rated as poor in expression, while only 37.4 per cent of the urban pupil.i 
were so rated; these figures indicute an iiiferioiUy of the rural pupils of .17 |K.'r 
cent in expression in oral reading. 

In handwriting, the median writing quolicnl of the ninil pupils as lu (inaliiy 
is 80 and as to speed is QO.9; the median writing quolicnl of the uriian pupils 
as to quality is 103.9 ^nd as to speed Is 107.7. These figures .sluiw n nu'duin 
inferioiity of the rural pupils of 22.0 per cent in quoiiLy and 10 8 per (enl uh to 
speed; an average inferioiity in writing of 1O.9 per cent. 

In spelling, the median spelling quolicnl of the rural pupils i.s ami i<f llie 
urban pupils 105; these figures indicate a median inferiority of the rnr.d jmjtil!. 
in spelling of 10,3 per cent. 

In arithmetic, it was not practicable to reduce the scores to pcrcenlagc.s 
The rural pupils showed an average of 2.3 problems in the four subjects solved 
correctly, as compared with the urban average of 4.3 problems in the four sub¬ 
jects solved correctly, 

For purposes of final comparison in language, the figures in coirccl usage, 
grammar, and letter-writing will be used. The mwliflii laiigungc qtiolierK in 
correct usage of llie rural pupils was 100, and of the uiban [uipil.s loS.i; this 
shows a median inferiority of Ihc rural pu])ils of 8.1 jicr cent. In grammar, ilie 
median grammar quotient of the rural pupils was 103.7; of Die iirbiiii iivi|iils, 
160, these figures show a median inferiority of Ihc rural pupils of 56.3 per ei'Hl. 
In letter-writing, the median Ictter-wriling quotient of the rural pu|)ils was 
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62.7; of the urban pupils, 93.3; these figoics indicate a median inferioiiLy of the 
rural pupils of 30,6 per cent. 

In geography, Lite median geography quotient of the rural pupils is 59,6; of 
the urban pupils, 106.6; these figures show a median inferiority of the rural 
pupils of 47 per cent. 

In American history, the median history quotient of the rural pupils is 110,3 
and of the urban pupils 114. Here the per cent of inferiority is only 3.7 per cent, 
the least in any of the branches of study in whicli a quotient could be calcu¬ 
lated. 

It is interesting here to note that the average median inferiority of the rural 
pupils in the various branches of study of the elementary school does not differ 
greatly from their average inferiority in ability as measured by the intelligence 
tests 

In comparing the totals as to median physical status of the rural and the 
urban pupils, a very slight inferiority ofniral pupils may be noted. The median 
ralli'ig in physical status of the rural pupils h 73.7, and of the urban pupils, 
74.5; these figures give a median inferiority of die rural pupils of only eight- 
tenths of one per cent; Ihe two groups may, tliercfore, be regarded as approxi¬ 
mately equal in physical status, as measured by tlie physical tests adopted for 
this study. 

The ratings of the tivo groups by die Sims Score Card in Socio-economic 
Status slioivs a median raling of 5 for Ihc rural pupils and of 7 for the urban 
group. This rating places die rural pupils two strata lower in socio-economic 
standing than the urban pnjiiis. 

The most positive evidence in Uiis study of a cause of the inferiority of the 
rural pupils to the urban pupils included in this study, is the inferiority in 
ability of the rural pupils and the shorter school term of approximately one 
month. Other causes that appear to have some influence arc a slight inferiority 
in training of the rural teachers, poor equipment and insanitary conditions in 
the rural schools, and a lower .socio-economic status of the rural pupils 

It is the opinion of the writer that there is a positive relation between the 
inferiority in ability of the rural pupils and their socio-economic status She 
holds that the superior social and economic advantages of urban life have, on 
the whole, led to attracting to the cities a considerable proportion of the most 
capable young people upon the farms, the natural processes of selection have 
Iclt in the rural districts a larger proportion of those inferior in ability to popu¬ 
late the rural districts, It is not the province of this study to suggest the remedy 
for this situation But the situation is one to attiact the attention of the think¬ 
ing, patriotic citiicens of the slate. 

We slioiikl liltc Lo call attention to some aspects of the education¬ 
al siUiation in Texas to which Professor Blanton did not rcfoi be¬ 
cause they were outside the scope of hci investigation. From a study 
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which we have made it appears that the rural areas of Texas cannot, 
for a long time to come, if ever, be expected to provide educational 
opportunities at all comparable with those provided in urban com¬ 
munities. Tills conclusion is based on two fundamental considera¬ 
tions: (i) the imbalance in the distribution of children between ur¬ 
ban and rural communities and (2) disparities in income between 
rural and urban areas. In 1930, for each 1,000 atlulls of twenty to 
sixty-four years of age in the farm population of Texas, there were 
495 children of elementary-school age (five to tliirtccn); in urlian 
communities the number of children of elementary-school age for 
each 1,000 adults was 278; and in cities of 100,000 or more the num¬ 
ber of children was 255. The farm population of Texas is carrying a 
burden of child care far greater than that carried in urban com¬ 
munities and nearly twice as great as that carried in the larger cities, 
And they must educate this excessive number of children on an in¬ 
come much less than that received in urban communities. In 1930 
the income per child of school age (five to seventeen) in the farm 
population was $899; in the non-farm population it was $2,764;. In 
the same year 2.45 per cent of the nation’s cliildren of sclionl age 
were living on Texas farms, but Texas farmers received only 0.76 
per cent of the nation’s Uicomc. T'hc noii-fann children (d Texas 
comprised 2.70 per cent of the nation^s chiidren of school age; the 
income of the non-farm population of Texas was 2.58 per cent of llie 
total national income. We submit that these facts taken in connec¬ 
tion with Blanton's study consUlute a challenge to the educa¬ 
tional statesmanship of Texas. It is here further suggc.sted that Du* 
situation in Texas is paralleled in every other state in the nation. 

Unreasonable Restrictions on Teachers’ Activities 
A recent bulletin of the National Education Association is en¬ 
titled Teachers' Conlrac^s: WUh Special Reference to Adverse Condi¬ 
tions of Employment, Contracts from practically all the stales were 
analyzed for the purpose of discovering to what extent, if any. 
school boards impose unreasonable restrictions on the eonduet of 
teachers either in school or outside the classroom. 'I'he evidence pre¬ 
sented indicates that not a few school boards impose on teacliers 
restrictions that are unreasonable—so unreasonable, in fact, that 
any group of high-school pupils would be unlikely to submit to them. 
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The following paragraphs are quoted from the bulletin. 

Ill 67 per cent of Ihc .100 teachers* contracts ciamined in this study a state¬ 
ment \yas included to tlic clfocL tiiat teachers agree to abide by rules and regu- 
hlions adopted by the school board. In other wordSj the teaciier is contracted 
to obey ^^ha,tevcr regulations the local school board sees fit to enforce in addi¬ 
tion to the stipulations actually wiitten in the contract, The most objectionable 
restrictions a teacher must endure arc in the unwritten laws of the community, 
but so far as the teacher is concerned Lhcae, too, have the force of contract. 

Most of the restrictions placed upon teachers by the school board arc not 
specifically written into the contract, but they have for the teacher contractual 
strength since violation may mean dismissal, For example, it is written in one 
contract: 

"You arc subject to dismissal upon thirty days' notice or at any time for 
wilful violation of any rule of the board, or for misconduct or incompetency. 
All decisions of the board shall be final and not subject to review (Colorado).’* 

Since school-board rules were not collected in this study, letters from teachers 
and findings of other investigators will be depended upon for evidence as to the 
restrictions placed on school teachers by board rules , . . . 

Many school boards, especially in the small towns, restrict the recreational 
and social life of their teachers. In the larger cities there are few restrictions 
put upon teachers’ activities outside of school, but in certain districts card- 
playing, dancing, smoking, and any social intercourse outside of church affairs 
are taboo. Smoking is forbidden Tennessee Leachcis by state law. The following 
is given ns an example of an extremely restrictive local contract signed by 
certain North Carolina teachers; 

"I promise to take a vital interest in all phases of Sunday School work, 
donating of my time, service, and money without stmt, for tlie benefit and 
uplift of the coinmimity, 

“I promise to abstain fiom all dancing, immodest dressing, and any other 
conduct unbecoming a teacher and a lady 

"I promise not to go out with any young men except insofar as it may be 
necessary to stimulate Sunday School work. 

“I promise not to fall in love, to become engaged, or secretly married . . *’ 

Many other scliools have regulations which are very near))' as restrictive. 
Eu'ing tells of a male teacher in a Missouri school district who was asked to 
sign a resignation wiLli his conhacl, Ure resignation becoming effective, and all 
salary due forfeited, if at any time or at any place during the period of the 
contract he should smoke a cigarette, pipe, or cigar. An Alabama school board 
forbids teachcis to “have company 01 go automobile riding” on school nights 
An Ohio school board forbids teachers to “go with other teaclieis " A Missis¬ 
sippi contract icads’ 

“It is further uuilcrsLood and agreed by the parlies hereto that no teacher 
will play society to the detriment of the school or iinuecessaiily frolic on school 
nights or indulge excessively in any sort of socials dining school nights, the 
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superintencleTit to be the judge in llicsc mailers and lo warn Icacliors, and 
should they persist in violaling Ibis rcguinlion, it sbaii be deemed sulbcicnl 
cause for dismissal.” .... 

Quite n few schools write into conlracls reslricliona as to [dace of residence 
of teachers, Tor example: 

"In addition to the foregoing general terms and conditions of cmployincjit 
you sl\all and are hereby rctiuircd as a term and condilion of cm[)l(»>ment to 
actually reside and maintain a legal residence within the boimdurica of the 

-School Disliict (luring the school term. Residence a.s llial \v<prd is herein 

used shall mean a bona fide fixed liabilalion within the district ((‘ulifornia). ”- 

Weltzin shows that not only the dislrict but also the rooming i)lacc of teachers 
is prescribed in a few contracts. The assignment Idler, constiluling contract 
of employment in a certain district, includes the following slalcmcnt: "It is nn 
expectation on our part that teachers reside in the city at least during the five 
days of the week that school is in session (New York).” 

Not all school boaids arc ns generous in restricting residence lo five day.i of 
the week, Several teachers' contracts in Mississippi require the Icarlier lo sivcnd 
week-ends in the tiistricl where be is employed "except nl sneb intennfis ns vbt 
superintendent may designate.” In some schools, teachers' inccliiigs are called 
for Saturday requiring the teachers' presence. Regardless of whether sehoid 
affairs occupy the week-end Lime of teachers, they arc fre<|uenlly |irevenlcd 
from leaving town, Andeison suggests that teachers arc rcfiuesled or rcfiuiriid 
to stay in town over week-ends .so that Ihc community may benefit by their 
services. 

Another restriction has reference to the use of leisure lime for fiuam iai prolil 
In 5 per cent of the 420 contracts Stevenson cxnminecl, outside employment 
forbidden. Many of these contracts stipulate Ihnl teachers should at no lime 
during the duration of their contract accept outside remunerative work. In 
some contracts, exceptions arc made provided the superintendent or school 
board approves. Despite this restriction, scliool saliiric.s arc not alwa>,s paid 
promptly, and the school board reserves the right to withhold .salary for any of 
several reasons. Nevertheless, financial integrity is demanded of teachers b> 
scliool boards. In Tennessee and Virginia, second garnishment served against 
a teacKw gives t\\e stbooL board tbo ligbl, Vo cwwceV tbc tonVtact A Vc.ubv: 
cannot voluntarily go into bankruptcy. 

No doubt many of the rules and regulations adojiLed by school 
boards and many of the provisions -wriLlcn into contracts willi 
teachers are so unreasonable and arbitrary as Lo be illegal anil un¬ 
enforceable in the courts. It is a well-established legal principle that, 
when a teacher signs a contract, he agrees by implication to obey 
all reasonable rules and regulations which the board has adopted or 
which it may adopt, but the teacher is not bound by any board rule 
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that is arbitrary and unreasonable, because the board has no au¬ 
thority to make such a rule. Thus it was said in an Illinois case; 

I’he board of education is charged with the maintenance of the public schools 
and the employment of teachers therein. It may enact all reasonable rules for 
the promo tioJi of the eflicicncy of the schools under its control. This power does 
not, however, include the power to adopt any kind of an arbitrary rule for the 
employment of teachers it chooses to adopt, for a rule can easily be imagined 
the adoption of which would be unreasonable, contrary to public policy, and on 
the face of it not calculated to promote the best interests and welfare of the 
schools. In our opinion courts would have the power, in the interest of the 
public good, to prohibit the enforcement of such an arbitrary rule,‘ 

The case of Home v. School District of Chester'^ is an excellent 
illustration of the limitations which the law imposes on. school boards 
in making rules governing the action of teachers. In that case the 
school board made it a condition of employment that a teacher 
board at a designated place. The teacher boarded at the designated 
place for five weeks and then informed the school board that circum¬ 
stances had arisen which made her unwilling to live there any longer. 
She asked to be permitted to board elsewhere but was told that she 
must board at the home designated if she were to remain in charge 
of the school. She refused to cany out the board’s wishes in the 
matter and was discharged. In permitting the teacher to recover 
for brcadi of contract, the court said: 

The rule of the board as to the teacher’s boarding place related to a matter 

as to wljich they were given no authority by existing law.Their refusal, 

tlierefore, lo permit the plamtiff to continue the school with a diCferent boarding 
place was unwarranted, and the plaintiff’s detcimination to change hei boarding 
place did not authorize them to terminate her employment as teacher. 

In a number of cases, it has been held, too, that a rule providing 
for (.he dismissal of a teacher because of marriage is unreasonable 
and void, although there are other cases which hold such a rule 
reasonable. 

School boards, it should not be overlooked, are agents of govern¬ 
ment; they have no inherent authority; all the power they possess 

* Peojjh V, C'tly ojChicago, 378Ill. ji8,116N.E 158, L.R.A, 1917E 1069, Although 
this quotation is from a dissenting opinion, it undoubtedly expresses the correct rule 
of law. 

^ Horne v, School Dislricl of Chester, 75 NII. 411, 75 All, 431. 
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is derived from the state. They cannot act arbitrarily or capricious¬ 
ly. They are bound by considerations of jiublic policy. When they 
write into their rules and regulations or into their contracts with 
teachers provisions which are unreasonable and unnecessary to pro^ 
mote the best interests of the schools, they exceed the scope of their 
authority and their acts arc null and void. 

A Guide for the Teaching of Safety Education 

The State Department of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania has 
published a bulletin entitled Safety Educolioii in the Public Schools: 
A Manual of Organization and Administration. The purpose of the 
bulletin is to show in a concrete way how safety education can be 
integrated with the regular school subjects and with the total 
activity of the school. Although the bulletin was designed primarily 
for the teachers of Pennsylvania, it should prove stimulating to 
teachers elsewhere, 

Wno*s Who in This Issue 

Douglas E. Scales, director of school research in the public 
schools of Cincinnati, Ohio. V. L. Beogs, superintendent of 
schools at Elmhurst, Illmois. Dorothy Van Alstynk, psychologist 
of the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, Illinois. JyApKkTA W^elss 
Hattwick, psychologist of the Winnelka Public Sclmol Nui.sitv, 
Winnetka, Illinois, Helen Totten, guidance director of St. ('hris- 
toplier School, Dobbs Ferry^ New York. Hauev L. Tate, priiKi])al 
of DU Whitney School, Chicago, Illinois. WlLLUU S. CIeaY, profes¬ 
sor of education at the University of Chicago. R. L, Lvman, profes¬ 
sor of the teaching of English at the University of Chicago. ]• kkdi'.k- 
ICK S. Breed, associate professor of education at the University oi 
Chicago. Frank N. Freeman, professor of educational p.sychology 
at the University of Chicago. R. M. Thyon, professor of tlie teach¬ 
ing of history at the University of Chicago. KuiTir P. Parker, as¬ 
sistant professor of the teaching of gcograpliy at the Univer.sily of 
Chicago. 
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During the past few years, when educators have found it appro¬ 
priate Lo give a new degree of attention to what the public thinks 
about public education, new conclusions liave been reached about the 
relative importance of various aspect of administration. For one 
thing, it appears that educators have devoted too large a proportion 
of their time lo what they are doing and too little time to reporting 
what they are doing. The public, like any other employer, wants to 
know what is being done by those who are serving it; if it lacks a 
vital, stimulating contact with the day-by-day work of its schools, it 
will lose interest and will fail Lo continue enthusiastic support, 

'Iho topic wiiicli I wish to develop hiielly in this article deals with 
the part wliich the statistician can play in this important service of 
public relations. I am, of course, fully aware that publicity work is 
not generally to the liking of tlic technical group, who are inclined to 
Dunk of pui)Iic issues as lying outside the held of their concern. 
While administrators wrestle with problems of securing reasonable 
school support, meeting with incessant and unenlightened criticism, 
and coping with protests voiced by organized opposition to public 
education, the technical worker is likely to draw the circumscribing 
limits of his attention a little closer together and, focusing his inter¬ 
ests moic narrowly on his problems, feel glad that he is working in a 
protected corner of the school system. It is to such workers particu¬ 
larly that 1 address this discussion, for I believe that too generally 
In Die past they have not seen llie large mcasin'e of service which 
they can render the school system by aiding wholeheartedly in the 
puliHcity work which must be done. 

I should like lo call attention to some of the reasons why I believe 
fitatisLicians and other research workers should be vitally concerned 
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ill the nutter of keeping before the public the work anrl the needs 
of t]ie public schools. 

First, there is a great need for their interest in this worl^. 'I’hey 
can bring to bear on publicity service a perspective and a liabil of 
analysis that other workers do not naturally ymssess. If educators 
will but recognize tiic full signihcanccof Iheirrlcpendonrc on jM»imlar 
approval, they wiU see clc&cly that U\c tviahUaining of iivteresl aud 
confidence in the public schools is a task suflicienlly large aiul vital 
to deserve at least some portion of the thought and energy of ncry 
worker. At the present time, when the race to secure a larger sliare 
of the public’s spendable income is becoming more keen among all 
units in the industrial and commercial world, the public’s general 
institutions are in real need of protection lest the competitive units 
usurp practically the entire public income and leave far loo small a 
margin for the existence of the general institutions. Dcfiniie at¬ 
tempts to move in this direction arc already familiar to school 
workers in cities of any size. 

A second Important reason (or the interest of technicians in p\ili- 
liciLy work is the protection of the field which is dear to them. Idke 
education in the large, statistics and other technical fieULs must (h‘iu- 
onstrate their value or be in danger of being starved. No grou\) of 
workers can support themselves; they prosper and obtain supiiorl 
for their cherished projects only as they make plain to otlieis ilu* 
importance of what they are doing. Of course it is true that, as soci¬ 
ety is organized today, there are bulwarks between the popuhu c and 
the work of the theoretical specialist; there arc various levels of ad¬ 
ministrators and organizations which successively evaluate and in¬ 
terpret each type of work, repotting to the next more general h‘vel, 
so that the specialist is not immediately clepcndenl on p()])iilar f)]hn- 
ion. It will be clear, however, that technical work will declliie with 
any general retrenchment in the insLiUition of which it is a part, so 
that the specialist has a vital interest in seeing that his deparlnu-nl 
contributes its share toward making evident the value of Llu“ whoh* 
institution. Even in technical fields, therefore, results which Ibc 
public can comprehend are important for the security both of il)(‘ 
immediate department in the institution and of the institution at 
large. In fact, because of their special ability to render basic .service 
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\\\ this direction, statisticians should feel something more than the 
average amount of responsibility for aiding in the protection of the 
iustitution which gives them a working home. 

A third element which ^ould be conducive to favorable considera¬ 
tion of publicity work by statisticians is the large challenge which 
this held offers. To the average statistician, with a typical frame of 
mind, the production of material for the man of the street probably 
seems, at first, an entirely unappealing task. It seems too simple, too 
easy—in fact, rather ''high-schoolish.'^ There may appear to be no 
opportunity to make use of the elaborate techniques which he has 
mastered; when the work has been done, there may seem to be 
nothing tangible to show what he has accomplished. Such attitudes 
as these indicate, of course, such a preoccupation with the details of 
his task that he does not perceive clearly the larger aspects of service 
for which his work is adapted. The statistician must bear in mind 
that statistical techniques had their origin in practical problems, 
that they have received most of their development from the necessity 
of meeting practical needs, and tliat they will find their continued 
justification tlirough serviceable application to real problems. In 
doing a certain amount of practical work, the statistician will find 
a large opportuiuty to make contributions in his chosen field that 
are novel and important. 

The tedmician may feel that there is nothing to be gained and 
everything to be lost in venturing into an area which has not previ¬ 
ously been j)roved to be sdiolasticoUy profitable and acceptable to 
the intellectually elite. It may be pointed out, however, that any 
field in which problems arc unsolved affords a large opportunity for 
persons who are prepared to attack it. The field of publicity work in 
education is largely unexplored, both as an area of research and as a 
field of skilful practice. In this respect education lags far behind the 
techniques known to industry and commerce, and yet educational 
workers aie hopeful of drawing support from the same source If 
Die statistician cannot sec Die immediate possilulity of challenge in 
fleveloping ajipropiialc iiisiglils arid procedures for school-publicity 
work, perhaps he can feel some response Lo the challenge laid down 
by the field of business in its unceasing efforts Lo secure cvcr-larger 
profits, A person who undertakes publicity work for education may 
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fed in no imaginary sense* that he U imlirctliy iiifiUhiiiji hiniM-lf 
against the skill and tecliniqucs of Ihc mmlcrn Iju^incw world as lie 
seeks lo preserve for education a justpraisorlion nf the imi-mc whkli 
is available. 

A tourth, and final, incentive for cnltring ihih lidd *(f work a 
concept that will probably be the most diflu'wll for ihej.Uiisliuaii to 
comprehend, namely, the beneficial effect c»f suth fXi«’tifnco nn 
himself and on Ids work. 'Hitise whoi^? nolc amhiUnM is Ici In-tome 
ever more proficient jn the purely Iheorclkal realms of .•H k-iiu- may 
perhaps raiBC a legitimate question about ihit* iMiinl if ihi-y may 
be granted the right lo devote an entire life loabslracl ihmry. Such 
devotion is the province of university professors and can bi- de¬ 
fended for only a small proiwrtion of them; lire atallsliriaii who linds 
himself in school work, must have an interest in more iinnmdiau* 
service, The benefits to him of engaging in the prcparatinii of inalr- 
rials for publicity work should be subalaiilial. patterns id em¬ 
phasis will gradually emerge in liis thinking and in his work. Ik: 
will learn what things other people, induding the adniinisiralivc 
staff, are interested in, what facts they desire, wliiit tompari'^ins 
they will make with the facts, what poinls they will he siispii i«nisitf, 
and what conclusions (proper or improper) they will draw. A knnwl- 
edge of these things affords imporlaiU guidance for his work. 

Some of the services llml the sLaliallcian sliould he able to t (in- 
tribute to publicity work will be reviewed briefly. Idr.si of all, hr 
is trained to gather facts. HenaUtally thinks in (lumuitalive terms 
and will tend to substitute facts where oUiers would use only unsu)>- 
polled statements. He will sec ways of gathering indicative data 
where others would see no possibility of obtaining them. He knows 
where and howto secure data from other departments, ami heknow.s 
the form in which he wants them. The statistician will give ihouglil 
Lo basic procedures so that the facts which he secures will stand for 
certain definite things and may be used for comparative piirtKises, 
He will select those quaiitUatlvc aspects of u problem which Iiave 
most significance. He will so safeguard hU work, from beginning to 
end, that the results will lie accurate. Basic data for publicity jnir- 
poses must be secured with considerable care, for they will he sub¬ 
jected to exacting scrutiny by persons who might profit by disprov¬ 
ing them. 
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Another element in the contribution of the statistician to publicity 
work is to be found in his ability to analyze. Here his technical train¬ 
ing comes into play most strongly. Not the least important are his 
capacity for looking at a mass of figures without dismay and his will¬ 
ingness to study them until iniportant relationships appear. The 
non-statistical person is inclined to avoid the most fruitful sources of 
slatislical information because they yield figures much faster thair 
he knows what to do witli them. The statistician, however, is trained 
La make use of multitudes of figures. He is trained to know what re¬ 
lationships to look for and to employ appropriate methods for bring¬ 
ing these out. Furthermore, he will persist in varying his attacks 
where another person would stop with a single effort. Fundamental 
analysis of important relationships is as important in the securing 
of basic facts for publicity work as it is in any kind of research. 

In the nmUcr of presentation, the statistician will probably know 
at least the formal elements; that is, he should be sufficiently con¬ 
versant with graphic and tabular methods of presentation so that 
he will be able to offer important advice in connection with these 
jneLhods. He should be able to suggest when a graph or a table 
will make material more telling and more readily grasped, and he 
should be able to aid in preparing the copy for reproduction. He 
will sec that many technical matters in these processes are properly 
taken cave of, 

Attention has not been given to some of the most important ques¬ 
tions relating to the statistician’s work in publicity fields. He may 
develop a real interest in the work and he may bring a high degree of 
technical competence to it, but there aie large problems of adjust¬ 
ment which normally have to be faced before the research worker 
can successfully Lake his part in publicity work. It may be well to 
refer to some of these matters of general orientation for this field of 
service. A research worker in approaching any field of application 
which is new to him must anticipate that there is a great deal to be 
learned and that too large a confidence in the training which he al¬ 
ready has will cause him to overlook opportimitics lor improving his 
work, 'J'his danger is particularly characteristic of publicity work, 
for iterc the elements arc strongly psydioiogical and are so closely 
woven in with tJie statistical elements that it is not likely the statis- 
/irbin rnn nrorliire saf isfactorvmaterial, even the basic material, if 
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he lacks responsiveness to the human factors which should nuMu 
his thinking all the way through. 

The phase of publicity work that is perhaps of most f)ulslnndiiig 
importance is the analysis of the market. I refer here not so mucli to 
the market for service as to the market for carefully purveyed in¬ 
formation. What facts regarding education will ai)iK‘id to people? 
What do people want to know and read ainnit? What ideas may l)e 
suggested which will predispose people to an undersUindinR apprecia¬ 
tion of public education? In what form must these facts and ideas 
be presented in order that they may make the inipressicm which 
they deserve? Analyses called for by such questions as lhe.se slio»d«l 
come first, and they should be continued all through the work (tf 
gathering and preparing the factual material. 'i‘he writers com¬ 
mercial advertising first study the public and then select iIiom* fac¬ 
tual aspects of their commodity which will interest the public. W<uk- 
ers ill education can scarcely afford to ignore the lessons thiil bu-'inei-s 
people have learned. 

One of the early experiences in publicity work which may pi'«>ve 
irritating to the research worker is the necessity of accejiling 
considerable guidance from others. M’hc research worker has de¬ 
veloped a large degree of Independence in his work; he slvmld mak«' 
an effort to adapt himself as giacefuUyas ixissible to ihe fliiiei 
ent conditions which are likely to prevail in i)ulilieit3, work, for llii*' 
work is usually a joint endeavor. In the analysis of ilie inaiki i 
many minds must co-operate, bringing to bear various e.\perii m < 
and insights growing out of contacts with different jinrlions t»f soi i- 
ety The research worker should welcome such help; lie slumbl real 
ize that an understanding of people is normally his weakest |M»iiu 
and that in any case the experience of many peisons is «h drabk 
When he has adjusted himself thoroughly to his task, lie will mine 
to seek the aid of appropriate coinmillees atid will expia i lo p.u ti( i- 
pate for many hours in the deUberations of committees ami dilier 
groups. 

The statistician is typically not well adapted Lo these pron sM-s; lie 
does not Lake to them naturally; he is impatient of llie large aniouiU 
of talk and indecisiveness. lie has great conlideiuT in his teeliniciue-i, 
and he feels that, if the people would only stop talking and let him 
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go to work, all would be well. The many conferences, the protracted 
discussion, the indecision—^all are attempts to analyze the market for 
school facts. The statistician must come to recognize that this anal¬ 
ysis is of far greater importance than is his technical skill. Without 
these steps the statistician might not only waste his own energy 
Ihvougli producing ineffective material, but, more important still, 
he might waste crucial opportunities for stimulating appropriate 
public response. His technical insights are important, but they rep¬ 
resent only one set of elements in the complex practical situation to 
be analyzed. 

Anotlier adjustment which the research worker may have to make 
is in his attitude toward the application of facts. In publicity work 
some selection is essential. The worker docs not tell just anything 
that he happens to know. Li preparing material, he is not primarily 
writing facts; he is rather employing facts to carry out a purpose. 
Of course, he cannot be so biased in his selection that he will lay 
himself open to accusations of not telling the truth, but in his selec¬ 
tion of what to present he will be guided primarily by his purpose and 
by the market for lus facts. This matter is mentioned here, not so 
much as a caution (ordinary common sense will take care of the 
matter in most cases), but as a corrective to certain extreme attitudes 
that some idealists may hold. A research worker may, for example, 
feel that publicity material is simply an assembly of half-truths and 
that he would be required to sacrifice his integrity if he engaged in 
it. Some further thought may throw a different light on this point of 


view. 

It should be clear that all purposeful work is selective, research as 
much so as anything else. Any worker disregards hosts of facts in his 
regular research because they do not relate to his problem. He al¬ 
ways tells partial truths, of necessity, because he cannot know all 
the facts about anything Quantitative science is likely to be less 
complete in the aspects included in its description than is .science 
which is chiefly non-quantitative Indeed, statistics might be de¬ 
noted the science of partial truths. Anything that can be pul into 
figures is only part of the truth, and oftentimes it is nol so important 
as those parts which cannot be expressed in figures 'J'hcrc is a great 
multiplicity of aspects to truth, only a person who is a theoretical 
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idealisl need concern himself with the thought of telling the 'Me 
truth, for, as a practical thing, to attempt to do so is a patent ab¬ 
surdity. The important thing is to tell the significant truth- -and the 
significance of any fact is to be judged in the light of its ultimate 
effect on the service of education to the people. 

The matter of selecting facts for a purjwsc should not, therefore, 
trouble a person who is accustomed to re.search work, for lie does it 
all the time. The real question relates not to the .selecting but to the 
purpose, and the worker should consider his purixises carefully, lie 
will not start out to paint any school system as perfect; but neither 
will he present facts which unnecessarily damage the schools, for he 
would not then be doing justice to the public. He will seek to present 
facts which will aid the administration and iJie tcaclicrs in acliie\'ing 
a more serviceable school system and wliich will aid the public in 
doing its part to obtain such a system. lie will consider fads, not 
simply from the point of view of truth, but from the point of view of 
their ultimate effect on developing for the people a school .sy.slein 
which is efllcient and effective in meeting the people’s needs. Over 
and above the bare mechanics of operating a school syslein wbieli 
may be reflected in quaittitalivc facts, he must recognise and tell 
about the feeling of craftsmanship on the part of the worker'^, lln‘ 
setting of high standards, and the constant endeavor Lti realize goals 
through conscientious daily work. These clcmenls of jirofewhional 
service deserve aplace in the facts which arc presented to the publie; 
it is more important to include them than it is to include every liguie 
which may be derived. 

A third aspect of publicity work which may call for some adjust- 
ment on the part of the research worker is the presentation of mail'- 
rial on an appropriate level of ditticully. Many a slalLslii Ian will 
disdain the popular level of perception and underalandiiig, .saj'ing 
(inwardly at least) that people should know more, that they have no 
right to be so lazy mentally, that only the iiUelligeiU are worth 
reaching, etc. Such an altitude means that the aialistician Is as yd 
unprepared to undertake the important work of making his knowl ■ 
edge render the largest service to people. To do this work well, the 
technician must not only understand people and their limitations, 
but he must sympathize with them and desire to help them see what 
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he, by virtue of his superior advantages, is able to see. He is an inter¬ 
preter; because his ability and opportunity to penetrate behind the 
surface and gather facts from a wide area allow him to know the 
truth, his desire should be to make this truth understandable to 
others. Statisticians and other research workers arc too frequently 
regarded as constituting a closed corporation. They write, not for 
the consumer, but for themselves. They try to keep caste rather 
than to render the greatest possible service. 

Perhaps one of the difficulties is that rescardi workers fail to ap¬ 
preciate how most people think—or do not think, as one cares to put 
it. Ill either case the appreciation is equally important, for it is the 
mind of tiie other person, thinking or not, that must be reached if 
statistical facts are to be of value. The statistician must therefore 
get a clear picture of the other person’s mind. Publicity material 
must be written, not for the mind of the alert scholar devoting alibis 
energies to reading what is before him, but rather for tlie relatively 
inattentive mind as it passes rapidly from one set of headlines to an¬ 
other. People arc not ordinarily willing to pause to consider any¬ 
thing that is complex, long, or otherwise difhcull to grasp, The gist 
of the situation must be culled out from the mass of less important 
material and must be presented as a simple sialcmeiU. There is 
probably a simple way of stating anything, at least in symbolic form, 
if a person is ingenious enough to find that way; and, when the statis¬ 
tician considers the mental set of the average person reading a news¬ 
paper, looking at billboards, scanning his mail, or otherwise being 
bombarded with ideational stimuli to which someone else is Liying 
to make him pay attention, the research worker will recognize that 
the reader’s mind becomes surfeited with the attention pre-empting 
devices that are cleverly and profusely injected into nearly all verbal 
material popularly consumed. In a psychological situation that is al¬ 
ready overcrowded with appeals, the stalislician must find some 
way of getting his slalcmcnts read and understood. 'I'his necessily 
presents a challenge. 

'I'he field of publicity work, which has been dcsci ibed as an ojiiioi- 
Limity for research workers, calls for the study of sUUistks with 
something of a new purpose It calls for students with Liu* willing¬ 
ness to penetrate the mysLciics of statistical lechnic|ue and Lo mas- 
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Ler the rigors of scientific methods, while retaining their interest in 
the great masses of humanity and maintaining their synijialliy for 
the Itind of thinking done by the amimnn jterson. 'I he prolileiii for 
these students is to refine their Ihoiighl without losing the liuniaii 
point of view. They need statistics to iiurease their own insiKhts; 
they need the language of the sired and home to make these insiglits 
serviceable. One is reminded of a coupld in Kipling’s famous poem 
” 11 ”: 

n you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 

Or walk with Kings-'dor lose the commoii touch. 

In sLimmaryj I believe the field of publicity work in (‘diualion 
offers all the elements of complexity, of challenge, and of oiiimrlunily 
that the research worker can desire. I realise llml participation in 
this work as an occasional activity or iis a permanent lield of siTvia 
is not an established channel for securing recognition as a .siliolar. 
The paitcin of leadership within the ranks of slnlisliral wnrki is lias 
been set by those who possess and exhibit [lowi-rs of idistrai t anal¬ 
ysis and generalization and who have devoted most of tlicir oiiTgics 
to theoretical considerations. This silualimi i.s liiarailcrislii of aca 
dcmic intcrcsls, I believe, however, that then* an- n|milly winiliy 
opportunities for persons who arc willing to he somewhat more iiiv 
mediately praclicat and to devote most of their eiuTny in a rela 
Lively immediate service—without neglecting oppnrtunilifs in makf 
analyses of a more general character whicli grow out uf tin ir wnik 
when they can thus contribute in a larger way to tin* piogrt'.ss of ilicir 
held of endeavor, 
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V. L. BEGGS 

Titblic Schools, Elmhurst, Illuiois 

Report cards have long furnished the most direct line of com¬ 
munication between the home and the school. Frequently they pro¬ 
vide the chief basis for the inlerprelation of the school and its pro¬ 
gram. A majority of parents, and too many teachers, conclude that 
the school’s most important contribution to the child’s education is 
recorded on the card. Yet the confusion of pai'eiits and the scarcely 
less obvious uncertainty of teachei's have long suggested the inade¬ 
quacy of school marks as a reliable interpreter of pupil progress or 
adjustment, The vicious by-products of lesson-learning, the “get- 
by” altitude, the ‘'passing” complex, avid unwholesome competition 
are readily admitted. Many administrators have been experiment¬ 
ing with new media for reporting pupil progress. In the main, these 
efforts have taken the direction of reducing the range of the point 
scale from six or seven symbols to two oi three, ErequenLly “satis¬ 
factory” or “unsatisfactory” are the only marks to appear on a 
report card, 

A common accompaniment to this abbreviated report of scholastic 
achievement is the more or less analytical check list of personality 
traits. Nearly everyone is ready to concede that the scliool must 
concern itself with character development and personality adjust¬ 
ments, but few maintain that a check list is the ideal method by 
which parents may be informed of pupil progress It is too brief, too 
stereotyped, and too impersonal. For example, a check mark indi- 
caLmg that a pupil’s co-operation is “showing iinpioverncnt” or 
“needs attention” provides the parent with an inadequate pictiu'e of 
personality development. Frequently, Loo, such reports inflect no 
serious analyses of the giowmg but complex personalities intriisLcd 
to the teacher’s charge. Many supcriiitcndeiUs admit the inaclc- 
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quacy of Lheir reports of pupils' progress but believe that the Uiuli- 
tional demand for "marks" and the clerical work involved in pre¬ 
paring a detailed and personal rci)ort arc Insuperable obsliu-les to 
rile issuance oi scientific and cojnprdicnsive rcjmrts. 

Seven years ago the adminislrallon in the KlinhursL eleinenliiry 
schools decided to Lest, in a tentative fashion, the validity of llu'se 
objections. At that time the practice in the system was to issue to 
pupils in Grades I-VIII, inclusive, a formal report canl with a letter 
rating of six steps. The supervisory staff agreed that, with the ex¬ 
ception of the personal conference, the diagnostic letter sent to the 
home of a pupil who is not making normal progress or adju.slnK'iU is 
the most effective single instrument in securing parental enlighten¬ 
ment and co-operation. Consequently, it was agreed that the diag¬ 
nostic letter sliould be issued in Grade I and, if suece.'^sful there, 
should be extended gradually to include all grades below the junior 
high school. This extension was made one grade at a time until all 
grades were included. In this plan of extension no pupil was ileprivcd 
of a report card if he had been accustomed to rcreiving ime, and 
acceptance of the procedure was almost unanimous. 

Further recognition was given to the traditional inlrcnehiiuiil of 
report cards by inviting parents to a tea or other gathering in eaeli 
school. At this time the supervising printijul made a detailed jirr- 
sentation of the new plan. Free discussion followed, and parents 
invariably decided in favor of the new diagnostic letter. 'I’he second 
objection, the Lime required for the preparation of the lelter.s, was 
met in part by reducing the frequency of issuance from ii monthly to 
a quarterly basis; in part by staggering the reports to tlislribute the 
load; in part by the installation of typewriters; and in iJiiri, par¬ 
ticularly during recent years, by securing WPA and National Vmilh 
Administration workers for stenographic assistance. Clerical work 
remains, however, the chief problem in the program, but it is by no 
means insurmountable. Before the depression forcctl lire classroom 
maximum from thirty-five to forty pupils, Llierc was no iqiiireciablc 
difficulty in getting out the letters, and since that lime inexpcnsivi- 
part-Lime help and relief workers have minimized the problem. 

No form letter or formal guide was issued to the teacher.s. As a 
guide for their diagnosis and organization of reports, they were svip- 
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plied with the following list of recognized traits, with pertinent 
questions to be answered. 

A, Personality development 

1. Is he emotionally stable or unstable? 

2. Can he work or play with other children in a harmonious relationship? 

3. I3 Ire a leader or a follower in group activities? 

4 . Is lie cheerfully and intelligently obedicnl? 

5. Is he unsclfisli and considerate in his relation with other children? 

6 . Is lie enthusiastic toward school scdWtics oris he apathetic? 

7. Is he truthful and honest? 

8 . If he is untruthful, are his falsehoods defensive, imaginative, or malicious¬ 
ly deceitful? 

II. iMelhods of study 

r, Is he capable of sustained attention or is easily distracted? 

2. Is he independent or is he dependent upon the teacher or classmates for 
help? 

3. Does he require an unusual amount of reLeaching or does he retain well? 

4. Can he follow directions accuratdy? 

5. Is he fluent in oral expresaon? 

6. Is his work carefully or carelessly done? 

7. In comparison with his classmates, does he work rapidly or slowly? 

8. Does he possess any special abilities or aptitudes? 

C. Academic achievements 

1, Is he acquiring a genuine reading adaptation? 

2, Is his reading free from faulty devices, such as Up-movement, diHusion of 
eye-movement, pointing, memorisation, etc,? 

3 , Does he read mechanically or with understanding? 

4, Does he do voluntary reading or only assigned lessons? 

5, Is Ills number work on a par in rate and accuracy with accepted stand¬ 
ards? With the remainder of the class? 

6, Are his spelling and writing in keeping with accepted norms? 

7, Does he show any special ability or disability in art or music? 

8, Does he have any physical defect or lack of motoi co-ordination that 
obstructs learning? 

D Results of tests 
I, Achievement 

Score. . Standard- _ - . Subject age. 

In each school several teachers’ meetings were devoted to con¬ 
sideration of the writing of the letters, and many individual con¬ 
ferences between principal and teachers were held, rurthermoie, it 
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is the general practice for the principal lo read all diagnoblic leLLers 
before they arc issued. In short, every precaution is t aken In prevent 
the possibility that an ill-considered or carelessly written letter will 
reach the hands of a parent. Three typical letters arc (luoled below. 
Care has been taken Lo select letters which are neither entirely enni- 
mciulatory nor unduly critical. In each ease the diiigiu)sls intlmles 
both desirable and undesirable practices or eliaraclcristirs, .sui I) as 
might be expected of normal children. 

Dear Mr, and Mrs. A-: 

This is a report ol C-'s progress in iiis scluHtl activUicH (hiring Ihc lir.sl 

nine ^-ccks of school, 

C-cxlublls enlliusiaslic iiUcrcsl in acliviUcs in the tlassr«K)m a.s well 

as on the playground. He is eager lo |)arUcipalc and is able lo work and play 
harmoniously wUli other children. lie possesses trails of liynliTbliip. 

-- lias many commendable study habits, lluvscvcr, he overesiiniiues 

t)ic value of speed, often sacriheing ibc rjualily i>f )u.s ^surk in unler (n luiisli 
rapidly. He is eager to do, and U capable of doing, 8U|i)*lt!na'tU.irv wnrk but 
shovild be sure his basic ncLlvltics arc prepared (u llic best of liin abililv. 1 le h 
naturally very quick and alert in every rcs))ect und dislikes "blowing \nr’ in 
any way. 

He has made u line reading udajtlulion, which is very bcneiUia) to tiiin in .ill 
his work. lie enjoys books and is able lo gt^sp anil apply faclnal inaicri.d 
readily. He is acquiring a Arm sentence sense niid has Icurnnl prM]H‘r M iilrm c 
puncLuation, He expresses his ideas well in written work hul has didn nlt> i‘\ 
pressing himself orally in a concise manner. He ncctU iinich Lx|K'rivnii' in i‘\ 
pressing his ideas before a group. 

Because he works so rapidly, it is often i)cccs.snr> for liim lo rcw tiir «v\t r.il 
exercises in science. He comprehends the material readily but is ciirL'h'^s ,ilii-ni 
written activities. He possesses a gowl background in gc((gr.'i(diy and ■.)n>v, ■. a 
clear understanding of his work. 

Many of his errors in arithmetic arc the results of carelessness 1 !l i mih|i 1 i.U-. 
all supplementary work. He has made steady improvement on lliewceklv ■'pill 
ing tests. He should master all words each w-cek. 

He shows much interest in music, lie has fine musical knowlLihs'i' Hi'* -iM 
work is good. 

C-has shown much interest and ability. He has done goinl wi.ik luii 

should not sacrifice quality for speed. 

Uospuclfiilly yoiirf., 


Dear. Mr, and Mrs. B-: 

This is the second report of A-'s progress for the current scIumiI year 

Social Attitude; A-continues lo display many fine sticial char:ittcr- 
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istics. He radiates a very happy personality, which both the children and his 
teacher appreciate. It is a pleasure to cany on conversations with him because 
of his many interesting and wholesome reactions. His position while working 
has shown a marked improvement, and his speech mannerism that I spoke of 

in liis last letter has practicatiy disappeared. Many Limes A-takes on a 

rather silly attitude. He encourages other children to have this same type of 
altitude, which becomeavery disturbing. This is carried over to the playground. 

I feel that A-can and should be one of the leaders of the class who en¬ 

courage good fun and serious work. 

Study Habits: Although his study habits arc improving, as yet he is not 
making complete and economical use of his study periods. He is inclined to 
dream when ivorking independently. Many times during discussion periods ho 
finds it too much work to use hia reference materials as the others do, but at 
other times he is most interested. I hope he will soon maintain this interest 
during most of the discussions. 

Academic Attainments: During the last ten weeks' period his spelling record 
has been very Irregular. He has had as high as fourteen errors and as low as one. 

J am sure he would have fewer errors if he made thorough use of his time. He is 
doing high average work in arithmetic and has a thorough knowledge of the 

long-division processes. In reading A-still ranks somewhat lower in speed 

than comprehension. He is becoming mote interested in library books. Reading 
many Interesting easy books should Increase his speed, He is doing average 
work in music and somewhat above average in art. In the social-science sub¬ 
jects his work is not ahvays consistent although he is showing improvement. In 
these subjects he does much independent work, and his span of attention is 
inclined to be short. He gives attention to the discussions and answers many of 
the exetciscs from these discussions instead of the lefercnccs, With decided 
elTort he should do superior work in these subjects. 

Tf you have any questions in regard to this letter, kindly call Miss D- 

for an appointment 

Very truly yours, 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. C-. 

In accordance with the school's plan of informing parents of the piogress of 
their children, I am writing to you in regard to B-. 

B-Is trying very hard to adjust himself to the third grade. He has a 

fine attitude toward his work and wants to do well, However, he is handicapped 
by bis very slow and timid approach to his work. Due to this, it is very hard for 
him to complete his work, and often he fails lo get his assignnienls done al all. 

]j-is a steady, slow worker and docs not give uji easily, He shouhl be 

encouraged lo express himself more freely as he has some very good ideas 

If-is a slow, deliberate reader. Due lo his luck of self-confidence and 

slowness, he frequently fails to complete his comprehensive tests. I hope 
U-reads simple libraiy stories at home to bring up his nile, 'I'hen by 
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gaining a tlioraugli underslanrJing and in liial way inslilling wirconfidcncc, he 
will be able to complete his work. 

The same condition js inic in bis erilbmcllc. He very sltnvly but 

accurately. When he once has a combinaiion or i)r<K:ciS maslercil, it is his 
/or good. 

lie is very poor in liis spelling work. I feel W— is ncr\mis alMivil his 
words and has a complc;^ of fear of making a mistake. l’crha|^ with extra help 
nt jjomc in oral reading and drill cm hb spelling word.9, ue can hclf» II - ■ (o 
gain more self-assurance and promote belter indcjKndcnL work. 

D-is very careful and neal about In’s [wnmanshlii. 

He is much inlcrcslcd in his lodlaii work. 

If you have any suggestions to offer concerning H - - '« habits or aditutles 

which might be of value toward his school work, I shall l>c glad to confer ^^ilh 
you. 

Sincerely yours, 

After four years of trial, at the end of which the first four grades 
were included in the pruclice, the adminislralion decided Ui lest ilu- 
reception accorded these letters by the communiily. A c|ucslioiinaire 
was prepared and submitted to the parents in wliat was perliap.s the 
most conservative clislrict of the city. The two key (lue.slions dealt 
with the preference for the diagnostic letters us comiiared with thi- 
report card and with the comparative efiicacy of the letters in inter¬ 
preting the program and objectives of the school If) ihepurenl.s. '1 lie 
responses were tabulated by grades. The preference for the dlag 
nostic letter was indicated os follows: Grade f, ()i jicr cent; Gr.ule 
II, 87 per cent; Grade HI, 86 per cent; Grade IV, fi.t piT tent, ()n 
the interpretation of the school, the following j)t'rcenluge.s lesliiied 
to the preference for the diagnostic letter: tirade I, ()i jut ceiU; 
Grade 11 ,92 per cent; Grade III, 88 per cent; Grade TV, 77 per eenl. 

During the school year 1935-36, after ilic jdnn bad been in opi-ra- 
tioii for six years and included all the elementary grade.s, a more 
comprehensive survey was undertaken. A detailed (iiieslionnaire 
was aubraltled to all parents, and responses were received ftoiii SS \ 
families. Space permits only a summary of the rejdies lo ilw key 
questions, which is given in Table I. Obviously, the survey ftivoi.s 
the diagnostic letter on every phase of the inquiry. Only wlieti tin- 
combination of report card and letter is proposed, is lluTH iinv 
significant variation in Urc resixmsc, Iwen Llien, the sub-slnnlinl ma- 
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jotity ol live lamilies (60,9 pci cenl) express themselves as being 
satisriecl with the present letter. 

TABLE I 

Summary of Answers of 883 Families to Key Points on questionnaire 

REGARDING USE OF DIAGNOSTICLETTERS 



PEacENTAOE 07 FAUILUS WITH ClULDHEN IN GhADE 

QUESTfON And PsEyESENCE 

■ 

11 

III 

IV 

B 

VI 

All 

Grades 

Do you^prefer the diagnostic letter 








now in use or the report card 
with a letter or percentage rat¬ 
ing? 








Diagnostic letter. 

93 6 

88 7 

79 2 

76-S 

85 9 

83 0 

85 9 

Report card, . . 

Do you got n better understanding 

6,4 

rx ,3 

zo,6 

23 5 

r4.r 

'17,0 

1 

14 r 

of the school’s aims and pur¬ 
poses from the diagnostic letter 
or from the report card? 
DiagiiosLic letter. 

95'8 

, 9 S 3 

87,2 

88 8 

ql .7 

,91,8 

92,1 

Report card. 

Does the diagnostic letter or the 

4 3 

1 ^ ^ 

12,8 

11,3 

« 3 

8 a 

7 9 

report canf indicate the better 
pupil-tcaclicr relationship? 








Diagnostic ietter . 

g6,s 

97 9 

89,2 

' 94'6 

96,4 

90 4 

94 2 

Report card . 

The diagnostic letter attempts to 

3 S 

2.1 

10 8 

1 S 4 

, 3 6 

9 a 

5.8 

report progress in the school 
auujccts and growth and ad¬ 
justment In personality, Would 
you prefer to have a report-card 







1 

rating on the school subjects 








studied, together with a letter' 
on the personality rating, or the 



1 





composite letter now being 
used? 

Diagnostic letter ... 

66 9 

67 7 ' 

65 5 

S6 9 

59 4 

54 0 

60,9 

Report Cfiid anti letter , , 
Prefer to have the letter issued 

33 I 

33 3 

34 5 

43 I 

40 6 

46,0 

39 I 

64 8 

Foui times a year , , , 

71 0 

62 8 

63 3 

66 5 

61 2 

65 0 ' 

Twice n year, 

2 0 

0 7 

2 5 

0 7 

3 0 

0,8 

I 3 

Three times a year,. , 

0 0 

J 9 

0,0 

I 5 

2 2 

2 7 

1.7 

Once a month . . 

27 0 

34 

34 2 

31 3 

33 '6 

32 5 

32 2 


Of even grc.Tlor interest, perhaps, arc the many voluntary letters 
and comments which accompanied the questionnaire. Apparently 
many patrons feared that the survey meant a possible discontinu¬ 
ance of the diagnostic letter and hastened to implore the school 
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authorilics to retain the letter in iU pr<^nl form. Vnllnwinp are a 
few of the typical comments received. 

Isiiiccrcly hope you will not ro back lo the report rani ^\ftlrni, 1 hiMiitthwl 
gives a much bcUcr unclcralntulmg of the chiW an<l his chsiraacriMirj* 

I think the icnchers should Ire coniplimcm»l upwn ihcc^cpllcnl annKjcsaml 
sincerely liopc llic letters will be continued. 

By all means continue Che dtagnoslicicllcf. h « a i 4 IcHing 

parents know how llicir children arc progrrtwng in Bchmd .-iuhjr^ 1=5, alwi m lo 
personality rating when away from home amf >n a gfoup. 

The dingnoslic letter is n vast Improvement over the ohl f 4 f»hi'infN| rejwrl 
card, and I believe it will replace the report ciftl irr the nrar fulurr. '1 he rejM^rl* 
card system, is obsolete right now. 

There seems little doubt now that the diagh't.siiv kllt r has rh-ii. 
nitcly replaced llic syinlioHsm of the rcprirl c’nrri iiiid iln-ck list in 
this community. The hundredsof Idlers anti intmirirs ren-ivi-il from 
teachers and school administrators since the initial rci«*rl' nf ihu 
experiment in 1934 reveal an acute diwonlcnl with llte Iratliiiorml 
report card and n lively iiilcrcsl in llu* mnn; Inhirnial and t ompre- 
Kensivc letters. 

No claim of perfection U made, but six yenr?» t»f l•'ipl•rh'n^ e ami 
observation lend subslaiuiation lo the premisen tn>on wlthb thi' 
experiment was founded'. (1) The diagnostic U-llor gives ,1 nnuli 
dealer picture of academic progress aiul iKTSonaiily gniwili ilian < an 
any abbreviated report card or check list. (3) IiUrodm linn nf siu h 
a letter is entirely feasible U parents arc taken iiUn iiu‘ ininph ir 
confidence of the school. (3) Parents and children ullke pn fi r iliis 
comprehensive report. (4) 'i'hc descriptive k-lli-r a nuu h ♦ h-ar 
er interpretation of the sdiool's program and (dijcclivc'i than dni s 
the report card. (5) The IclLer fosters a much imirc rn-npcr.uiNc 
relation between home and school. (6) Much of llu; '‘p‘*‘'''ii'g' 1 "in- 
plexand undesirable competiliou canbceliminnU-d by ilu’ iisr nf tlic 
letter, (7) Teachers can be trained in service lo give llu- rrsulK nf 
their analyses in clear and inLclligible leilers. (H) .Mo^l nf llu- nu- 
chanical diflicultics in issuing letters can be overconu' by prm liu- 
and the occasional cmploymcnl of inexpensive sLenogruplhi lu-lp 

■ "^JVTew DcvcIopmcnU in Tupil Report Cnrtla.” liJucMiiijuil Hewsarch Servin'. Cir- 
cular No 4, 1934. Wnehlngton: Department of Superintendence und Kc^ar»,li hin- 
sion of the Ncitionnl Edncnlion Association, 1034. 
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Rating scales have demonstrated their usefulness in the elemen- 
tary’school field. Although theoretically a large battery of tests and 
observation techniques is necessary for the diagnosis of personality, 
studies have shown that in practice almost as satisfactory results 
can be obtained with rating scales, provided the scales are specific 
and the judges arc thoroughly acquainted with the child The teach¬ 
er who knows the interpretive background of the whole context of a 
cliild’s environment and sees him in all his relationships from day to 
day is, after all, one of the best mediums for obtaining evidence con¬ 
cerning the child^s personality. 

'Fhere have been comparatively few scales for rating the many 
facets of the child’s personality. The Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Be¬ 
havior Rating Schedule (published by the World Book Company) 
and the Mailer Character and Personality Rating Scale (published 
by Teachers College, Columbia University) have been the chief de¬ 
vices in this field. The former scale consists of thirty-five items for 
rating on a five-point scale the mental, physical, social, and emo¬ 
tional aspects of a child’s life in school. Each of the five points is 
described, and a “problem-tendency" score is given for each point, 
An ilhistiation of the items follows 


29. How does he react to fnjstrations or to unpleasant situations? 


1 

Very submissive 

-[ 

Tolerant 

1 

Generally 

1 

Impatient 

Easiily Iiiilated 

Long-sufrering 

Rarely blows 

sclf-contnilled 


flot-licadecJ 


up 



Explosive 

(.1) 

0 ) 

(0 

U) 

( 5 ) 


' 'J'his faLiuly WHS made under a grant fiom the Itelxavioi Research I’mid, Chiciigo, 
Illinois 
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On the Mailer scale fifty aspects of charaiicr anrl pcrwmaliLy arc 
to be rated. Three points arc clcscrihcd briefly ilic two extremes 
and the average—as in the following example. 

A. Leadership 

I. Never leads in any social ncUvily. 

3. Occasionally acts as lender. 

3. Is a born lender; has high degree of ihilialivc. 

In a follow-up study of Winitclka nurscry-.scluKil children, n need 
was felt for a scale which would be more specific than these, a scale 
with more than five points for mosl Items ao that tlescriplitins could 
be found which would be suitable for all types of children, and 
especially a scale which would be constructed in terms of actual 
classroom situations so that the teacher could more accurately make 
judgments. A seminar group of Winnelka leacliers met undi-r the 
guidance of the writers for aixjriod of two years and formulated a 
rating scale to fill these requirements. The teachers rciirrseiilul all 
grades from the nursery school through the sixth grade. Incidents of 
behavior token from classroom observalion of eliildren were u.snl as 
the foundation, of the scale. 


MJSTirODS USED IN CONStRUCTtON OV 'lUK KATINO SfAl.r. 

1. Teachers were asked to select the two '‘best-organi/cd” and 
the two "most poorly organized” children in their clasvvc.s. 'Tkbt- 
organized" was intcqjrcted to mean "those children with whom the 
teacher was making no particular effort at adju.slmeiU becauht* ilu'ir 
development was proceeding smoothly," and "fworly mljuslcd’’ was 
to refer to "those children on whont the teacher was (’xpeniling liii'c 
and effort to bring about a balance in the children’s per.viiuvliiii-s, 
both socially and emotionally." 

2. The teachers were asked to report incidents of classroom lie- 
havior on which they had based their judgmcnl.s and to keep a 
record of further incidents over a four-week period, 

3. The incidents were then sorted into spciilic chissromn .siiua 
tions, such as, "When visitors are present,” "Wlien u ehild’.s netiviiy 
ia interfered with by anolhet cliild/' "When opiuirUinily for (n-f 
activity is given," As incidents were sorted, illiccanie nppaient llmi 
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the child’s response to each of these situations could be classified in a 
tentative order of desirability. It would have been valuable to have 
exactly the same specific incident indicated in each response level, 
but this arrangement was not possible because of the age range 
covered. For example, in the nursery school a child’s activity may 
be interfered with by another child who is continually bumping into 
him on a bicycle, but at the fifth-grade level the interference may 
consist chiefly in the disturbing questions asked by another child. 
Then, too, a 1 arge number of these specific items would be necessary 
to make any kind of judgment on the child’s ability to deal with 
interference. Therefore, some sort of generalization had to be made 
to cover the different sorts of incidents in the different grades as 
well as those within the same grade. For convenience the situations 
were tentatively classified under the following headings; (i) “Co¬ 
operation with Adults, Response to Adults,” (2) “Emotional Secur¬ 
ity,” (3) “Group-Mindedness-Sociability-Response to Other Chil¬ 
dren,” (4) “Responsibility-Dependabillty-Self-Reliance-Self-Re- 
spect,” and (5) ''Initiative.” 

4. Each teacher was asked to divide her class into six groups; 
Group I, the children whom she considered the best organized; 
Group II, those who were next best organized; and so on, The groups 
need not be composed of equal numbers of children. The teacher was 
asked to evaluate the response levels thus far outlined under each 
situation heading in terms of the children in each of the six groups, 
The following directions were given: 

Take each situation in order and think of the probable or usual response to 
that situation by the children listed in Group L If the response can be char- 
acterized by a level already noted, place a "i’* in front of the level If it is not 
present, formulate the level which does characterize this group and insert in 
the outline where you judge it belongs. Do the same for the other five groups 

Eliminations and criticisms of headings were also requested. 

5. A tentative foim of the scale containing thirty situations was 
evolved. This scale was mimeographed and presented in booklet 
foim to the teachers of the seminar group wnth the icqiiesL that they 
laLe each of the children in tlieir classes in a separate booklet. The 
directions were that, if for a given cliild no response level was found, 
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a statement was to be inserted in its adjudged [iroiM'r pla('e. in (Iiis 
way about 50 children were rated al each grade level from imr.sery 
school through the sixth grade, a lolid of almiit 250 diildreii. 

6. 'I'hc tentative forma were revist-d on the basis of the ovideme 
gathered from the rating of the 250 children. In the revision the 
following points were kept in iniml: Itil iiiserlion of new ri’sjHinM' 
levels which hnd been indicated by the U-ot*hets, Uj\ forinuli»it of 
new response levels where the frequciu icsmdkalt'd the iHJssible nei jl 
for other responses, (c) elimination of amhignousNvording or wording 
which miglit "color'* the whole resixmse level, and id) the jnclgnient 
by the teachers in the group as to the order of dedrabilily of tin- 
response levels. 

7. The revised scale of thirty-three siliialions was then niinun- 
graplicd in booklet form. In this new form (he general heading-, 
such as "Hesponsibiiity,” "Comperalion,’' etc., svere oiniiied, ami 
the response levels were arranged in ramlom order. 'lltU arrai?g« 
ment was used in order that there might he no hian in (he Irm In r^>’ 
judgments resulting either from llie inllncnci* of a gfoiTnl lii'.iding 
or from the inducnce that a "good" or'‘bad" w queiiee luighl h.ivr 
in judging individual children. The random order wiis alsu lijoiiglii 
to mal^c for a finer scrutiny of each rt’.S|)on.^c lus individual < luldii n 
were judged. 

8. More than 1,200 children were rated by nmnns Jif (lie reviM-il 
scale. Approximately t,ioo were in the Wiimeika puhlir silnml- 
from nursery school through the sixth grade, .so were in ih«' miit i 
gency nursery schools in Chicago, ami 7.S in twd lural stimnls m 
Kansas. The ratings were made in March, 


RESULTS 

Frequencies for each response level were calcuhilfcl fui all i.i 
Winnetka children, and decile scores were devised. I-laUi i iiilil - ku ■ 
ings were scored, and grade medians were enkulaU’d. i)n iln' wh'ilr. 
the medians tended to show little cluuige from grade t<i giadr I In¬ 
fact may indicate that the niters were thinking in ifimsitf ihi ii mMi 
respective grades and that, althougli aiTiud grou-Di may 
occurted, each teacher has bis own level of expeetiuny for ihildivn 
of his grade. 
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The final form of the scale consists of thirteen situations which 
were selected from the original thirty-three on the basis of statistical 
analysis.^ Multiple-factor correlations were used to determine which 
items could be best grouped together under general headings. There 
finally emerged five general headings: “Co-operation,” “Social Con¬ 
sciousness,” “Emotional Security,” “Leadership,” and “Responsi¬ 
bility,” A rating of these general headings represents the average 
decile score of responses in three different situations. Each of these 
situations has five to ten response levels, the majority having six or 
seven. An example of a situation with its response levels arranged 
in order of desirability follows. 

IX. M'hen a child has opportunity to take responsibility for a group task— 
Directs task and carries it to completion for group benefit (lo) 

Takes responsibility for a task without being reminded (9). 

Takes task but does not complete It (7). 

Takes responsibility for task only when especially asked by teacher (6), 
Takes responsibility for a task only when special interest is involved (4). 
Rarely wants to take charge of task (3). 

Cannot take responsibility for a gioup task (a). 

The figures in parentheses are decile scores based on the ratings of 
1,100 children of the Winnetka public schools. 

The situations are averaged to obtain the rating for each heading: 
“Co-operation,” “Social Consciousness,” etc. An example of one 
situation from each group is given below. Each situation is followed 
by its highest- and lowest-scoring response levels. The intervening 
response levels have been omitted for the saJee of brevity. 

Co-oper(il-wn 

II. When there is a group project to be cariied on— 

Enjoys co-operating with others to improve the group work (10), 

Hinders group activity (o) 

SocH\l Consciousness 

IV When a child has a social task to be completed— 

Carnes task to completion even by sacriiice of othci: inLciesls (jo), 

Tries to escape task by contraiy behavioi or by shifting jobs (i), 

‘ An .irLiclo on the statistical analysis ol the scale will ajijiciir in a ForLlvcoming mim- 
ber of the Journol oj Educatwiial Piycholo^y 
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Emiioital Security 

VII. WhcQ faced willi failure— 

Sees cause of failure and corrects I'l (lo). 

Becomes irritable or angry, or cries (o). 

leadership 

X. When in a aoctnl fiituatioit which allowa for Initmtfvc - 
Can organize and lent! Jnrge group (lo). 

Shows no social inilinlivc ( 0 - 

Responsibility 

XL When he has finished studying n subject- - 

Has lime so planned that he knov^s what work lo do next (lo). 

Wanders orounct room annoying otiicr children, or sits in seal bothering 
others (r). 

VALTJE AND USE OF THE WINNETKA SCALE FOR RATING 
BEHAVIOR AND ATTITUDKS' 

1. A rating scale which can be used from mirsery scIiodI lltrougl) 
the sixth grade is valuable foe use iu early study nnd diagnosis of 
personality. It is capecinlly important in ii chihls early yi-ars Ns-lu*n 
habit patterns are in the process ot formation. 

2. The scale is expressed in tiic language of llie unvironim-nl in 
which it is used and in terms of situations in wliich icai hers an- 
interested and which they most frequently note. 

3 - The ratings help to make the teacher's judgment unalyliud. 

4 . The scale is specific in its description of siUuUions and rt sjHinsc 
levels, 

5. The best use of the scale will come Irom jiulgnu-nls nmdi- afirr 
extended observation (preferably two montliB or more) 

6 . The scale should be used for analysis of individual dirim-rKi'^ 
within a grade rather than for evaluation of flifTcri'mc.s Ijclwuen 
grades. 

7. Foe surveying purposes the total score or the average nf all 
scores may be used. 

8 . A proaie graph, such aa that shown in l-igure i, furiiislu's a 
dear picture of a pupil's assets and liabilUiea with respect to the live 

‘PublUhecl by the WltincUca EducoUonal PresB, Horace Mann School, Winnciku, 
Illinois, 
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Fig I, ^Profile graph of a pupil rated on the Winnetka Scale for Rciling School 
Behavior and Attitudes 

p. The scale is valuable in obtaining cumulative records of a 
child's behavior in comparison with that of his group from nursery 
school through the sixth grade. 


AN EV/VLUATION OF THE TO)JK(’T METHOD 


HARRY 1. TATI-; 

Kli Wliicuey School, Ulinnlfi 

This article reports the results of an invcslinaiion curricil mil in 
the spring of 1935 in the Whilncy .SchorH in rhicaK<i for (he |nir(in.sc 
ol evalualing the project methwl of leacUmg. 'rUc suUjccts (nr the 
experiment were 237 pupils in Grades 11 A, IV A, and VHI A. At 
each of these grade levels two groups were formed whirli were equaled 
in all factors that strongly influence learning. In each grade oiu- grmqj 
of pupils, hereafter known as the experimental group, wii'i lauglit 
by the project method; the other group, the control group, was 
taught by any method that llic teacher might cIioom: ollnT than lliu 
project method. In each grade the same teacher langlil IkrIi groups 
of pupils. An arrangement was made wherehy the c.xjH'iimi'ntal 
group in each grade met first. Notes on the acilvilU's and tin- ilin- 
cussionsot the experimental groujw heennu' the ha^s of ihe mr- 
riculum of the control groups on the following ilay. wi-rr de¬ 
vised to compare the effectiveness o( the two nn-lhods of u-aihing, 

UIOPINITION OP THR I’KOJl-t-r MKllIHl) 

In order that the factor of teacher participation might not lu* a 
variable, a strict definition of the project method was ad<ipti'd arid 
followed to the letter throughout the investigation, 'flu* lollowing 
directions were given to teachers as definitive of the method to In- 
employed. 

1. The activity, both phyaical and mental, shall be flml oj ih fmfuls 

2. The planning and enginecting of the project hlmll be {>ul»l iliroini. 

3. The teacher's lunclion fta a "convcntlonur' Icai-hcr Hindi In- ilonihiitl 
until rt^io/»/e ticccssily compcla Iter to helft tke iltm nmkt! a ib-iidi'ii or siilu’ 
some problcin. 

4 - The teacher is to he a guide and a emtstht. 

5, She ia to help molivah the selection of (lie project. 

6. She is to guide the untokiijig and dcvclopmcnl of the project by nwaii-s 
of objections, questions, and suggestions. 'J'his guiilancc i.s lo lie c-.u-rii-vod l<i 
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prevent the class from acquiring erroneous knowledge and to rescue them from 
any impasse that might occur. 

7. She is to aid in supplying materials only when necessary. 

8, She is to answer questions when the class camol, after due diligence and 
industry in research, do so. 

Q. She is to take charge of the class discussion only when necessary to bring 
some jiyoblem of discipline, workmanship, or undcistanding before the class 
lor their solution. Otherwise, she is to have no direct hand in the control or di¬ 
rection of the class. 

10, There is to be no drill. 

ri. There is to be no recitation of tilings learned. 

12. There is to be no work in the usual sense 

13. There is to be no review 

14. The words above which aie italicized emphasize the point that the 
project is to be a production of the members of the class and is to be an em¬ 
bodiment of their interests and efforts. 

PROCEDURES FOLLOWED 

fn Che experimental groups no prcdeteimined objectives or out¬ 
comes weic set up toward which the classes were to move or which 
they were to attempt to master. The outcomes and the objectives 
were to be those that the pupils themselves determined. Teacher 
participation was to be kept to the absolute minimum that would 
be consistent with a wholesome atmosphere of pupil activity wherein 
freedom was not to be considered as synonymous with unbridled 
license. The teacher was to use every effort to keep conditions favor¬ 
able for the pupils to determine for themselves the nature of the 
project after it had been motivated by her. She was also to deter¬ 
mine the succession of steps in the continuous planning of the proj¬ 
ect; the consummation of those plans; and the activities either 
antecedent to, concomitant with, or subsequent to, the steps. Ob¬ 
jectives, outcomes, and curriculum are thus seen to have been in¬ 
separably interwoven. The instant the children determined on an 
objective, they thereby in large measure fashioned a portion of theii 
curriculum and indirectly prcdeteimined the natuie of the out¬ 
comes. A nature-study project called “Rabbits” was used in Grade 
II A, an arithmetic project, “Purchasing Supplies and Equipment 
for Oui Summer Camp,” in Grade IV A, and a geogjeaphy piojocl, 
“I'he Weather,” in Grade VIII A. 

In the contiol groups lire subject matter covered was confined to 
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the same ground over which Ihc cxpuriincnia.1 Rroiip'? had advanced. 
The teacher was [jrivilegcd to use every leaching device at Iier cuni- 
inand except the project. She could drill, review, or give iiidividual 
attention, according to the needs of grouj)3 or iiiflividuuh as lliey 
arose. She could give any number o/ qucslinns or problems nr Jja>-e 
unlimited class discussions provided she kept the conlritl curriculum 
fitted to the general ground of ihc cxperimcMiiai rurrirulnm. 

COMPARISON OP EXPERIMENTAL ANW (VJNTRfq. OKMri’.S 

Table I gives a summary of the data on the chronnlugienl age, the 
mental age, the intelligence, and the achicvenicnt of llic pupils in¬ 
cluded in the experimeiu. The dala on cliroiiological age, intelli¬ 
gence, and mental age came from the school records. Tor the past 
several years all children who have entered the Wliilrn^y hVlvkil haw 
been given the Otis Sclf-aclministcrmK Teshs of Menial Aliilily. In 
coses where doubt has arisen concerning the accuracy of llic rrsulis, 
the pupils have been retested on another form. Tin* data coin vrning 
achievement represent the results that were oblaiiu’d liy giving 
Initial Comprehensive Test r and Initial C'om[»rt*hf’n?'ivc 2 atul 
by combining Urc results into one score. Tlu'se Ivsls Wvre U’-i-d to 
equate the experimental and the control groups and to evulualr ilic 
effectiveness o[ the project method, They will Im dcsciibvd in inmc 
detail in a later section of this article. 

The data in Table I show that there was no difTeroruc wliicli undd 
be considered Bignificanl in the chronological age, the mental age, or 
the intelligence of the two groups in Grade IE A. Ko far as pciUMUial 
achievement in the coming experiment was concerned, in-itlier cla^^ 
■was beginning with a handicap. This equality <if ability is ainply 
confirmed by the medians of the initial tests considervil .viparjilrly 
and in combination. In Initial Test C-i the expcruuvntal group 
made a median of 65,0 and the control group a median of 0,^3, the 
difference being only 1.8 points. In Inilial Tost t! a ihv i-xpiTinu'u- 
lal class secured a median of 5a and the control class u mvdiiui uf 5 
the difference being exactly i point. When llic result.s of lln- U\u 
tests were combined, the median of the experimental group was .‘50-5 
and that of the control was 5S.3. When it is remembered (Iiul the 
two initial tests consisted of 300 items, the difference of 1.2 points 
is too small to be considered of any practical importance. 
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The figures for each of the other grades show that the experi¬ 
mental and the control groups were almost exactly equal in chrono¬ 
logical age, mental age, and intelligence. The only large differences 
in achievement medians are those which occur in Giade IV A, 

TABLE I 


Comparison of experimental and Control Groups 



Grade IIA 

Grade IV A 

Grade VlII A 

Number of pupils: 




ExperimcnCal group. 

3 ^ 

41 


Control group . .... 

37 

40 

42 

Median chronological age (in years 
and months): 




Experimental group.......... . 

7-9 

9-8 

13-9 

Control group. 

7-10 

g-8 

13-10 

Median mental age (in years ond 
months): 




Experimental group. 

8-^ 

9-9 

14-0 

Control group . 

8-4 

lO-I 

14-1 

Median intelligence quotient' 




Experimental group. 

108 0 

100 0 

101 0 

Control group.... 

107 0 

103 5 

103 0 

Median score on Initial Test C-i: 




Experimental group. 

65.0 

73.0 

<57 3 

Control group. 

63 2 

64 'S 

65 S 

Diricrence. 


B.S±2 s 

I 8 + 1 3 

Median score on Initial Test C-2' 




Experimental group. 


57-2 

57 I 

Control group. 


52 0 

56.7 

Difference. 

— I o±4 I 

S 2±3,i 


Median score on both initial tests: 




Experimental group , ... 

59 5 

65 5 


Control group ... 

S8 3 

S 4 3 


Difference. .... 

I 2 + 6 7 

11 2±2 5 

0 6±2 5 


description 03? TESTS USED 

Before the initial tests could be constructed, the teachers had to 
speculate on the possible fields of knowledge into which the children 
might be led when guided by tlieir own interests and mental associa¬ 
tions. The tcachcLS had misgivings about Iheii ability to picdict a 
course of study, but, on the whole, the fit between these speculative 
areas of learning and the actual ground covered by the experimental 
groups was very close. 

Two types of tests were used. The first, called “comprehensive 
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lesls/' included three tests desiKHil***! as Test V i. IVsi C a. and 
Test C-\V C I consisted of one hundred trucdalw- slalemcnis 
and tt'as achnitiistercd at ihc IH-Rinninfi and at the end of iJu- cAperi- 
meiiL. Test C- 2 was cominiscd of one hundred multipie-rhniLc f|ui'S' 
lions and was also Riven at the iH-ninning and al llie einl nl ilu- ex¬ 
periment. Test C consisted of one hundred two an-^wrr tiuotinns 
and was given only at llm end of the cx^H'riim-nt. The ot 

Tests C-1 and C 2 wa.s to nteosurc ihr jirogrrsH ni the 'fV^i 

C -E was constructed willi the view of ineasiirinK llie grneral knnwl- 
edge ol the pujdls in die sj>cculalive fields of learning, 'Ww rnu■^tl^^ns 
in Test C-2 were formulalt'd with Ihe hope that lln-y would reveal 
abilities in the following fields: fi) inierpreling eAiM-riemo, (2) 
making inferences anti judgments, f.O JnahhiK comiiurisons (.() de¬ 
lecting dilTctcnces, (5) initiative, (td mterest. (7) leaderdiip. (M 
appreciation, (9) social consciousness, (lol erealiveiU'!-s. ami «tii 
responsibility. Test was desigiu'd lo mea.suie die ability «>f ilir 
pupils to recall the concrete uljjecl.s aiul jinKe-M's of ilie pioji ^ 
and to use them in abstract (hinking. < hving to the pam ity of '•m h 
oiijccts LlmLmalcrialixed, it liecaine necessary lo lni‘a' niosl of ihcM’ 
questions on the general areas of learning, hut willi Ihe original i'l» 
jccUvcs in mind. 

Weekly tests of the type ordinarily usi*<l by leacliers, sonieiiim *' 
called the '^cssay Lyi>e," were constructed, administered, and ‘<eini'd 
by the teacher who was in charge of the extierimenl at each grade 
level. The questions, ten in number, wore framed in •'Uih a manm i 
that the pupil had to explain or lo discuss an Iniportanl |H»lnt in 
each question. AlUhe weekly tests were edited ami ajiprovcd i»y ilie 
writer, 

RELATIVE GAINS OF EXPERIMENTAL AND ( ONrK'U. OP'in’.s 

Careful attendance records were kept by nil ihc leaelnTs, and tin 
performance of any child who was not enrolled for ihe entire dum 
Lion of the experimenL wag not allowtxl locniur into liie coniijilaiion 
of data. The gains oiTosstis of the two gioups are shown in’Iiilile II 

Results o}t IcstC-i.- On restC-i in all the grnde.i llie eonlrn! 
pupils made greater gains than the experimental jHipils, In (Irade 
n A the control group was superior lo the experimonial group by 
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i6,8 poinla. This clifTcrencc was Ihc RrcaU'hl inr any Kra-li-. In 
Grade IV A lliercu’asadifr(,‘rt.*nccrrf6.3iw)jijlhin favurof i))c roijiro) 
pupils. 

A remarkable facL is that llu* projctl grtmp in Cirade A aclu- 
ally susLained a loss in median score. The e.\plaiia(inn td llir Irach- 
ers for Ihc lack of Rain fand ihe wrilrr agrees \villi ihc M-arluTsi is 
lliaL pupils need repelilion of, and drill on, cHHiudl Mdijn I mailer 
if ihcir relcnlion of llic material is to he nMured. *riie aritlimelic 
concepts which appearcti suddenly in the projeet and which luul 
to be mastered for inimedialc use cither liad noi l)een lhoroiij*hly 
acquired in previous school experiences fjong {livision, h»r e.xanrjde) 
or were entirely new (such as fraclions and scaling). Kven Ihough 
problems involving scaling did not occur in this j»arilcu!ar lest, a 
great amount of class time, which under normal rnmlilitjns wouhl 
have been devoted to usual fourth-grade Utidcs, was coiisunu'd liy 
Lhe-childrcii in discovering and j)crfecUng a scale. In the pr«g\'ci in 
Grade VlII A a great deal ot diOicull subject matter was involved 
in the construction of svcariier instruments. Similar ( one hi!-inn>; n(i- 
ply here as have been mentioned in connection with iUv lo>s in t’lrade 
IV A. In both groups tlic comniillccs who worked on di/ln nll nial- 
ters did not take enough time to present ilieir rindiiigs to i he chnvM’.'i. 
Neither were Lire presentations given clearly viuiugh am! iliorduj’hly 
enough to make an impression on the minds of tlu* ptijnls ((nnini’n- 
suraLe with what a teachcr-Ied rcdialion would have ;u c»iiniili‘*lu d. 

Since the loss in Grade IV A is not statistically .‘^Ighiru ant, it may 
not be a real one. The results of a rci>eiiticm of tlu* •*aiiu; Ur^t or 
results obtained by the administering of a dilTercnt form might no( 
show any loss. If, however, the loss is real, it is proltuldy d\U' to for 
getting or to confusion and interference. 

The superiority of the gain of the control group in Gradi- \TII A 
is statistically signiheant. The experimental group suffered a loss of 
0.9 of a point The difference in the gnin.s in favor of the eooirul 
group is s-s, the smallest diffctcncc in any of llu- gr(ulrs. U will lir 
noted that, since the classes of the lowest grade estublislu-d llir 
greatest difference and the dosses of Uic highest grade csUdilislu-tl 
the lowest difference, an inverse relation is indicated bctwctin gradf 
level and the effectiveness of the project method. 
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ResuUs OH Test C~2 .—On Test C-2 none of the groups siistained 
a loss. The evidence is favorable to the control groups although not 
nearly so overwhelming as on Test C-i. The superiority of the gain 
of the control group in Grade IIA was again greater than that of the 
other two grades. The order of the differeirces for Grade IV A and 
Grade VIIIA was the reverse of that on Test C-i. 

On the medians derived by combining the results of the two 
initial tests, all the gains were again in favor of the control groups. 
The experimental group in Grade IV A again sustained a loss. These 
data show that once more the control group of the lowest grade 
made the greatest superiority in gain over the corresponding experi¬ 
mental group and that the control group of the highest grade made 
the smallest superiority in gain. 

ResuUs on Test C-j .—Test C-3 was not given at the beginning of 
the experiment because its purpose was to get at the effect on the 
minds of the pupils of the concreteness of project work, that is, to 
determine whether the perception of the materials and the objects 
of the projects and the interrelations existing among their elements, 
together witli the actual handling and manipulation involved in the 
constructive activities, would develop in the pupils in the expeii- 
mental groups a greater power to do abstract thinking than that 
evinced by the pupils in the control groups. As previously staled, 
the ultimate materialization of the substance of the projects pre¬ 
vented the construction of a test consisting entirely of the kind of 
items originally planned. Enough were included, however, to give 
a strong characterization of the element intended Test C-3 was 
not a progress test. 

The superiority of the control groups over the experimental groups 
is evident in this test also. In Grade YIIIA tiie median of the con« 
trol pupils is 4 6 per cent higher than the median of the experimen¬ 
tal pupils; in Grade II A the median of the control class is 8,3 per 
cent gieatei than the median of the experimental class, and in 
Grade IV A the control-group median gives it a superiority of 3,6 
pel cent ovci the experimental-group median If the Lest •measures 
what it purports to measure, there is not much difference in the out¬ 
comes for the two groups, but tliere is an indication that the conli ol- 
gioup pupils, who did no construction work, had slightly giealer 
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ability in answering questions related to material |iro]M;rlifs of the 
projects than did the project pupils. This fael is all the nmn- striking 
because the projects were always tot-ered over v^-ith cloth durin^r tfn- 
entire time the control groujw iKcupied the rrwims. 

Perhaps the visual images acquired by the roiUrol itupils ihrtuigh 
their classroom work when combined with what they had previous 
to the experiment gave them a Ijcttcr biids uikim whhh to build 
abstractions than that possessed by the cxi>crimcnlrtl pupils. It may 
also be possible that too great an intimacy with tojicrciem-'-s in¬ 
hibits the recall of specific minutiae, alislrnci thinking IninK thus 
retarded. Ilowcver, the writer is inclined to favor the conclusion 
that project teaching may be incITcclive in causing the rcp-nimn of 
visual impressions upon wlilch abslraclicms may be based. 7 his re¬ 
sult may be due to the lack of rei>etition and drill and to ibe ab.^y nce 
of an intent to retain impressions and ideas at the liiiie they enter 
the mind. 

Re^ulls on the topical /esfs.—-Topical U'sl« wt're given at the eiul of 
each week of the experiment, cxccqd the: last, on the that the 
classes had covered during the week. In Orade II .\ mm U '-i 
given in the second week owing to liic slowiie.K‘> \\\ tin- dryclupmint 
of the curriculum by the experimental gron[). The pur(MiM s of iIh-m- 
tests were to measure the allainmcnls of the pupils vvri'k hy wtrk 
and to measure attainment of a dilTcrcnl lypr from (hai nn a-iiad 
by the objective tests. It was ihougitl ilial j*njviding ihi- pupils 
freedom in expressing themselves and opiKirluniiy in giNc- sumc 
diagram answers might reveal oulcomoH more nearly cmim «ir.l with 
project teaching. Great care was exercised to limit the qnrsiions fur 
any one week to the range of the curriculum material lliat li.td bn 11 
covered in that week. These testa were scored by the li'iu hn s who 
handled the classes at the respective grade levels. In an aili'iiqn in 
make the scoring as objective as possible, credit wan giwn a impil 
for points representing parts of an answer that were cm n et. I hi' 
number of points to a cnieslion voriecl with Ihi; niilure of llo' 
tions* 

The data in Table II on the topical tests show that in i-vrry in¬ 
stance the control classes were superior in allainmeni to llu- e.\pi‘ii- 
mental classes, the greatest di/Terence occurring in CJrade JI A and 
the smallest in Grade IV A, 
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In Grade IIA the difference of 20.3 in favor of the control class 
is 52 per cent of the experimental-class median; in Grade IV A the 
difference of 4.0 in favor of the control group is 8.3 per cent of the 
experimental-group median; and in Grade VIII A the difference in 
favor of the control pupils is 15.8 per cent of the experimental-group 
median. Since the differences for Grades IV A and VIIIA are not 
highly signilicant, the implication may be that for time periods as 
short as one week the project method is fairly effective in bringing 
about an acquisition of learning but that, because of lack of drill, 
review, and other methods used in conventional teaching, the learn¬ 
ing is not retained. The ladc of achievement of the experimental 
groups has been brought out in the data on the progress made over 
the five weeks of the experiment. It may well be that the point in¬ 
volved is not lack of achievement so much as lack of retention of 
achievement. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In this experiment ample evidence was obtained to justify several 
important conclusions. These are not considered by the investigator 
to have universal application but are thought of only in light of the 
empirical findings. The conclusions are: (i) The conventional meth¬ 
od of leaclnng, as judged by the results of Test C-i, is superior to the 
project method insofar as academic outcomes are concerned. (2) 
Test C“2, which was designed in the hope that it would reveal 
tiaiLs of project teaching which are supposed to be greater in number 
and richer in quality than the derivatives of conventional teaching, 
show that the project children were inferior to the non-projcct chil¬ 
dren. (3) The results of Test C—3, which was expected to determine 
the ability of pupils to recall the concicte objects and processes of the 
projects and to use these in abstract thinking, show that the non¬ 
project children were superior to the project children. (4) Tlie results 
of the topical tests given each week tend to show that project teach¬ 
ing is fairly effective in producing achievement but ineffective in 
causing leLention of achievement. 


otheh conclusions 

Although lack of space forbids the publishing of all data, the 
reader may be interested in other conclusions which seem to be wai- 
lantcd by the evidence giowing out of this investigation, 
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1. An analysis of Uic tcsUcsuKsshows that Imivs ami Kiris iwrfnrm 
equally well under project leaching. 

2. Children in Grade If A read a(H»ui the same .-immini •>{ liirra- 
Lurc whether laughL hy the convcnlional or hy Ihe proji-a mclliml. 
In Grade VIIIA the children under the project mdh'wl n ad num'. 

3. Project cluldren engage in many more kinds of adiviiirs ihiin 
non-projcct children. 

An analysis of the teaclicrs’ answers In a qursli'innaire 
that (a) projects arouse more inu-resl than cnvcnli'inal imili-uls; 
[b] this interest is sustained, with a little hedp from lin- U iu hei. Jc) 
the quantity and the quality of reading are inen-aM'd; 0/) ilm pu- 
pils arestunulated looralcxprchsion: (c| in the prnjril imUluMl iherc 
is a stronger correlation with the pupil's jiers^uml cxjH'riniu>. ami 
(/) there is a lesser corrclalton of subject maili-r iimh-r ihf “pure 
project method.” 

5. Accurate records kept Ihrouglioul this rxjM’rinu’iii .duos ihai 

many so-called '‘intangibles'' or "inuncasuruble iniU*>nn'>‘ <•( proj¬ 
ect teaching do exist. The specific outcomes Ibni nppi aicd in \\\\> 
experiment were selhgovemmcni, group .rml Muiai 

planning. 

6. Children in project work do not nalunilly run ilirir piojKi 
into many other subjects allied to the.sulgcfi wiih vvliji )i iln pr«>jit 1 
is primarily concerned. 

7. Pupils do not naturally prolong a project iH-y^md ii*. rr.iM.o.d/lf 
li(e-period. They terminate the project after aiiaiiihiK ilu oiiKuud 
objectives. 

8. The board of education furnished only 31.,i prr u-ni il;r 
items of construction material used in (he projects 

g. Projects can be built that are of no expense wliau vei l-i 1 hIh r 
pupils or teachers. 

10. Children use procedures in project work lliai ehiM-ly ]•^^^\\^ 1 
the conduct of adults in the practical ulTairs of life. 

11. Children show a high degree of Mabilily in plnnniMK. 

12. Creditable project work can he acconiplishi'd hii ilu sui.i 
time schedule that is used in conventional teaching. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 

11. The Subject Fields 

This lisL of refeiences is the second in a series of three lists relat¬ 
ing to instruction at the elementary-school level. The preceding 
list, appearing in the September number of the Elemenlary School 
Journal, contains items on the curriculum, methods of teaching and 
study, and supervision. The present list and the next list in the 
series include references on these same major aspects of instruction, 
but the items arc grouped by subject fields. 

READING' 

William S. Gray 

402. Baruch, Dorothy W “Trends in Children’s Literature Today,” EU- 

incnlary English Revietv, XII (October, 1935), 1B7-91. 

Describes a scries of “outstanding trends” in children's liLcraturc which were 
identified in 1 somewhat broad survey of the held 

403. Bell/!) lieodi)ig hislnulhn. Research Bulletin of the National Education 

Association, Vol. XIII, No. 5. Washington. Research Division of the 
National Education Association, lojs- Fp- 273-325. 

Reviews "thcpiacttccsof agroup of unusually successful teachers [of reading]” 
and supplements these with important research findings end recommeiidallons 
from the general literature on reading instruction 

404. Betts, Emmett Albert. The Prevenlton and Corretiion of Reading Diji- 

ciillies. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co , 1936, Pp. xiv+402 
Identifies basic issues relating to the prevention and the correction of reading 
difficulties, discusses these “in the light of available evidence,” and provides 
mimcrous piactical suggestions for duagnosing and correcliiig reading defi¬ 
ciencies. 

405. Betts, Emmett Albert. "Reading Disability Coriclates,” Edututioii, 

LYI (September, 1935), 18-24. 

Piescnts a helpful outline of “correlates” of reading disability and points out 
that no one correlate can iiccount for all types and degrees of diflicultiob nnd, 

' I’liblications concerned with reading in the primary grades are not mchuled m 
this lisl but arc found in the list of sclccletl references appearing in the Apiil number 
of the FJcmciitury School foutual 
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/urtlicmore, lhal no one remedial pittcftlMie un used (oj fl|| of,)«. 
abililica. 

406. Betts, KMMKrr A., Everktt, MAnr-i. nnH K-»SiMvU4.. "Re¬ 

medial Reading Based un FiraUTcachinit,” vj CAW- 

ilrcii, II (February, ^ 0*- 

Presentsconcluilonsbaaflon»n^«nnalctnrrinirfU4(i"n with .1 er iijMi/ rbitl>. 

sevencliiMren in tiradesl-VIl. inrluMvr, who applird f^-r•.j^rv^l j,fl|. in tfad- 
ina during iHe summer of 

407. Urunot, r.ucKNiA. "HookB (or IluxA And (iifls \\ b'l 1 b.n'l I.ike 1 m K<-ad," 

Elaiitnffiry E»ili 4 lt RrtieJf, XU (Nnvcmlier, muj. jiu 

Discusses some of llic enmmon nUUt'Icf lo rhiUrm^ cnjoymmi and 

suggcslB themes and titles whkh mighl apjwjU'i thdJien wh'* noi [iVr to 
read. 

408. BtiCKiNoiUM, B. R., and Doixni, K. \V. J BV-fd/,!s: l!«tsum; 

Ginn & Co., 19.1O. Bp. iv+iSd. 

I'rcscnlaft. tenUtive vocabulary lul for tira^lra II VfU. imluoixf. wlui h c-.m- 
bines the resulu of an original SHKaliulary study in\<>l\mn i.vrr tbil- 
dren and a,700,000 words and Ihe wordsuf other\<'<al'nlaiy ''tudj'-'> I'lr’.inudy 
rcportccl. 

409 . Carr, Jortt W. "Tlie Approach lo Ktading as a Mranlnplnl IV'-ms" 

JSfeawn/flO'-RtJtictt', Xin (April, 

EmplmsiMs the fact llwl reading Ii|mmanly a ihinkina cm and iJiH ilip 
recognition of words aud of rneiningi Is n unfbrd |ittR r>n 

410. Durreu., D. D. "rrovidlng for Individuiil Uirirtcint. tn RrolInK.” 

EducatioUf LVI (Scplemljer, 1035), 30 3ft. 

Describes "school provisions for cliildrrn with M-xrir );iii>b>4}n m ic 
and meihods ot "(ilscoverfng and providing (ar iif'hwdud ni 

regular classroom." 

411. Durreli,, D. D. (Cliairman). ‘'Research rnddcjns in Kiv.bu>: n> ihv 

Elementary School," £feNf«ii/iiry Jingfith AVtjVu, XIH iMiir-li. \i'Ml 
and May, 1936), loi-d, iir; 149'j6j 1R4 93. l .m I ,.urrii 

Annual Research Bulletin of the National I'unfetciiM' nn Ki -1 h in 
Elementary School English. 

Presents a flummnry of significatil rew^rcli hi (he held uf rlrnjrni if» - Ic- -I 
reading, cmphaBbca directly or by implication XMiioun piinripSr-^ »ijidrrl>in,; 
InBiruclion In rending, and idenliGu problems requiring (uiihrr iinrMii' iii' U 

412 . Eames, Thomas Harrison. "A I'rcqucncy Siuily of Plix-^u.d ll;in<lii,i|M 

in Reading DiaablliLy and Unsclcclcd Uwups," /ohni.i/ i>/ 

Research, XXIX (September, 1035), 1-5. 

Presents the reauliB of an examination ol too reading disabilny .iiul ;i 
control group of 143 uiiBclccUd school children lo determine pb>*n)(4l bamh' .d"* 
"which have been demonstrated as causative facioni in reading dU-tbiliiy ” 
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413, ENOLEirAN, F. E. "The RelatIveMerits of Two Forms of Discourse When 

Applied to Children’s Factual Content Reading Material,” Journal 0/ 
Udiicalional Researeht XXIX (March, 1036), 524-31. 

Presents the results of a study to determine the relative merits of cotiversa» 
tionnl and of narrative-expository material when used in Grades IV and VII. 

414, Finck, Edgak M. "Relation of Ability in Reading Lo Success in Other 

Subjects,” Ehwenlary School Journal, XXXVI (December, 1935), 260- 

6 ?, 

Presents the results of a study in Grades IV-VIII, inclusive, showing "that 
improvement in ability to read is accompanied by improved achievement in 
those subjects which involve a great deal of reading.” 

415, Gates, Arthur I., and Bond, Guy L. "Reading Readiness’ A Study of 

Factors Determining Success and Failure in Beginning Reading,” 
Teachers College Record, XXXVII (May, 1936), 679-85 
Reports results of a study of four, large, first-grade classes of children who were 
given Instruction in reading shortly after entering school. 

41G. Goodykoontz, Bess. "The Relation of Pictures to Reading Comprehen¬ 
sion,” Elmenlary English Review, XIII (Apiil, 1936), 125-30, 

Points out the fact that the relation of pictures to comprehension has been em¬ 
phasized frequently of late and reviews the characteristics of pictures if they 
are to serve cfTectlvcly in motivating reading. 

417. Gray, William S. "Summary of Reading Investigations,” Journal of 

Ediicalional Research, XXIX (February, 1936), 407-32. 

A brief summary of investigations relating to reading published between July 1, 
1934, ard June 30, i 935 ' 

418. Gray, William S. "The Place of Oral Reading in an Improved Program 

of Reading," Elmenlary School Journal, XXXVI (ilarch, 1936), 517- 
26. 

Reviews briefly tlic decline of oral reading during the last three decades, con¬ 
siders whether this trend harmonizes with sound educational policy, and dis¬ 
cusses values inherent in oral reading and methods of attaining them 

419, Hockett, John A. "Reading Interests of Z^eclion Pupils,” Elementary 

School Jour)tal, XXXVI (Septeinbei, 1935), 26-34, 

Presents findings on the difficulty and the interest appeal of sixty-four books 
from a list of more than a thousand reported "by mtermcchate-gradc pupils in 
Z-scction classes.” 

420, Kelley, VicroR H. "The Re«ading Abilities of Spanish and English Speak¬ 

ing Pupils,” JournalojEducniiomtl Rescaich, XXIX (Novomboi, 1031), 

209-11. 

Reports the results of a study among 69a pupils in Grades TV-VIII, inclusive, 
to determine "the 1 ending abilities of Spanish- and English-speaking children” 
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mul "ihe parliojlar uliawsof Kvlina in aJikIj iV .hiHrm 

arc ilcficicnl " 

451. Mc('ALUsrhK, Jamks M. ‘jwf r Wrr.?»w m 

Nc\s York: 1). ApplcUin Ccnliiry t ». Inr, I'p tuji ;r,, 
Inietprclslhc h'«iultiMfrnr>TarB»»l r»j*rnm»pr3l 

pmblms invoUol in dwgnimtm awl ifi Urg m 

Kiiidiiig reading ttc(i\ Ui^ in (hr sr«<l>- <•! ♦-nr<-nr r.r’-f^ 

43a. P/VYNK, Anna. “An l^ntMhrd I'Murprin Kt-a'hng ioi (.i^dr Sm/'//<-nK»i 
/iiry I-jfRiis/f Jiniru', XU (lla'cmlK-f, i-MSi. ',ik \1II ijarnwry, 
1036), 25 ;S. 

Describes viiriuua ph.iwn nf a rnuling l.udr VI Ks*? n im,. fokl 

alijeciLvc; lorlcvclop |iuvrcrin rtwlingaiwl ltrnr*"ni.-»r 

123. Tkaxler, Arthur Iv. “An Kx|icrimcni in led*hirJK rntif* u^f Hmiling 
lo ICigliLScvcnlhdiradc Pupils,” I'jdw i A, XXIX 

(Deccmljer, roi5). i \7 5 ^- 

Reports ihc rcanliB of an Mjrcriincnl »oih a ri-mp «.{ p-' j jn-Pn r s,y 
an inexperienced teacher umicr Ihr diictlihn M thr m) 

<12.1. TuixriHN, Simon II. "Kmolional FaclnrHin Rt-rf-ling m n)]< nl 

Children," Journol of /u/niufioiw/ XX^I '^'jiJunUr, 

19.15). ■1-I3-5'1' 

Discusses the rcInLiun nf variuiih emMiinnal fa* !* vhi i} -U-11 lUs- • .ij,.| 

presents fuuroiacBludin wlikh illuKlialr v>M'r ‘d thr i-.r t 

<125. Witty, Paul A,, nnd Ilwiit. '‘fauNiiioM .md IH 1^1;. i: .«.( R. 1.! 

ing Disability," yiHifMci/0/ Psyih*>!njiy, 11 tiJi.r*'. jm hi 
K valunlcs fnciors n^tudated tviih iridiiiK ni><t ptr .>9,1-. . I' l;' .;<.r I,,, 
(lingnosis that cmpltaslaes “only llio*** ilenn xvlu. h aw \1 m 
APpniisAl of rending difCoiUy nnd prAiinal in lypM.d ' 11 1. >1. .,.1 

inent." 

426. Witty, Paul A., nml KoRtL, Davih. ■•Moisv.ihuK ki n,* SmI k. iduin 

The Interest Factor,” yCrfiirii/foini/ .I(/w3fju//4jD.‘« 

XXII (Jniuiary,, 1936), i-n). 

Reviews studies rclntingto reading intercnis, pieM>itCi Dn-1< h]:i'. <4 ..'.m i> , 1 
the interests of poor renders, and '‘(IcRribc!! a rcrnr.li.sl ir<}» 1 p.'- b , 1 n,- v 
the ulilir.ation of oscerlaincd intertsls “ 

427. Witty, Paul A., nnd LaRrant. L(ju I.. "Aims niv! M ctlti4<l‘i III K« 

Instruction," £r/iica/iomf/'FrcMi/j, IV (June, luiO*, u, i.- 
Fmplmslzcs the fnets that reading Ml ihungiti prtx.r&'i, iImi ii nh>oiM-rn< il.r 
liUcrests nnd ncctlsol the pupil, and that llt.liimM \>r w* pr<-M-iur.| il.ii r^nv 
child "may sense and experience success '* 

42S. Woody, Clivford, nnd Keelrr,T-. \V. “The Iiniir.ix'cim'iii uf ki.iduiR m 
the Elementary and Secondary School " Ann ArUir, MIrhIgaii. liim .lu 
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of Educational Reference and Research^ School cf Education, Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan. Pp. 97 (mimeographed) 

Deals with practical problems involved in improving instruction in reading, 
such as "niras^’ and methods of realizing them, "diagnosis and remedial instruc¬ 
tion,*’ "reading readiness/* etc. 

429. WoEL'roNj J. T. "Individualizing liistniclion in Reading/’ Elcmenlayy 

School Journal, XXXVI (June, 1936), 735-47. 

Presents data showing the spread in reading ability at each giadc level fioin 
Grade III to Grade VH and describes Uie methods and results of an cKperi- 
mcnt which aimed to provide for the varying needs of the pupils, 

430. WfliffliT, Etjiel C. "The Thorndike Library Viewed by a Childien’s Li¬ 

brarian," Elemmlary Rttglish Revntty, XII (December, 1935), 264-67, 
Presents the results o! informal experimentation to determine the value and ap¬ 
peal of "The Thorndike Library/* which includes seven simplified classics for 
children 

431, Yoakaji, G. a "The Improvement of Reading in the Middle Grades/' 

Edncaliou, LVI (September, 1935), i-h. 

Discusses possible causes of slow progress in reading by many pupUs iu the 
middle grades and lists the general and specific abilities for which teachers 
should provide if they would promote "steady improvement in reading,’* 

432. Yoakam, G, a "Tlie Improvement 0/ Reading and Study Habits/* Elc' 

mulary School Journal, XXXVI (November, 1935), 175-84 
Discusses the responsibility of the school for leaching reading and study habits, 
outlines basic pioblcms In leaching pupils to study, and presents practical 
measures for improving study habits. 

ENGLISH- 

R L, Lvman 

433, Betts, Emmett A. "An ExperLinental Appraisal of Ceitain Techniques 

for the Study of Oral Language Activities/' Education, LVI (January, 
1936), 301-4, 

A description and evaluation of tlie University of Iowa method of research in 
oral English, involving the use of an electric recording appaiatus 

434, BiiowN, Merle "A Study of the Vocabulary Used in Oral Expression by 

a Gioup of Fourth Grade Childien," Educational Method, XV (OcLohei, 
ms), 39-44 

Side lights on the topics on which a gioup of 45 cUlldreii talk freely, Llir jil.itc- 
mcnl of 2,764 words and their 38,898 frequencies with reference to the Tluun- 
(like list of 10,000 words The fust 1,000 words of this list form the chief vocal 1- 
ulary of fourth-grade pupils 

' See also ftem 303 iii the list of selected references appwring in iJic 
number of the School Revieui and Items 467, 468, and 471 in this list 
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/l^S. Hutton, Nki-lf. Cmrliw/Cw^/inA lli«U«n: *■<•. i,,<r I'p 1: 

A frank cKpualliun of ihe author'* mrChff<Ur 4 iMrhinR rtr^isvr willing Thi! 
chapter on the Iraininjr of ihes^nwai^f^fialty 

^.}6. CrawT(ird» C. f‘., timl Ro\»-|t, .MaHF M *'nr.j| I>r;ll fJr.irnni«f 
Suuly/W'^Hn.-iiffir.v.Vr*^ XXXVI «f>i i-lftr, uA 10 

An cxpcrimcnUl atutly which ln*IJratrt that the «ial "fnlt appn^vh i‘ fully ai 
cflcclh'c as clahoraic work cm Rrammar nitrs ari<»r?i}*aTti<'-l l*y ihr wiiHnsjof 
arif>inAl Knlenccs 

437. Daljc, KDC.y\H. "Teaching Moium-Virlurc Aj-jirn Uiinn," //./»; ./J 7 r,jcA- 

er5 VI (February-, n^ 3 f»)« J.' 

Faces the issue; ".Shall nc fate reality laiwut war. fi'iuMy, n.-jjijacc-. hp^j r.r 
shall we avoid it through escape ftllRion, cvjprhSfiatofr. apr . . , 

Is nrl a menial monastery in which ore can aacml llu*u'fj‘*i'»«'f an Mntln'Iw^jJd'" 

438. DawsoH, Mii-nuto A. "Reccnl Sixth firailc I.anKiiaKC 'I 1 -Jr- 

mciilary liitulish Hevific, XII! i'k* 

Analysis of recent hooka re\eaU a flctreavng miphawB tm 1 ir, I,dm aV 

illcfl ami a corresponding increase in pwtllV^I tii t c-n.fi-.uM' \it“n and 

study helps; more ntlcnihm to Indhidual nrr>l«. I<> ■uxiihrcd |«t<'<<’i|urr\ lu 
eclfdiclp features, Incluilmg cninuUllvc sundapis »f appMt i1 

439. /l;i Experiettcc Curriaihni in Krijf/irA. RciM*rl of ihc t ‘mni ul-.ini i lontiiih 

aioii of the NnlioiiAl Council of Tcnrltcr*> of FuKlidi I Mmiim- 

graph No. 4. New York: I). Applclon (Vnlnrv (*n . Itu , I'p 
xx+ja.!. $1.75. 

The most Important document Iwuetl in nwhy vmin dfdu,,) ■mtli I ll*‘h^ll 
problems of the cIcmeiiUtryh.ho»l. snmidary nud ••dl'r'- I'wK 

Slrcsses (he "socfnl emergence" of the cukm niiMu. tU ■> il >* >i< lu ii v- 

integration program; advances hislnimcnUl gfAinm^ir and fui.i liniid 
lion; avoids grade placement of inalciials; and in Krnrt.il mrcl^ (lit tph nd 
"progressive tlicorics of education." 

440. Fisher, Marv S11ATTUCK. fjnijina/;e rullrrat of J'rru//; f i hiJ/un ( Jiild 

Development Monographs, No. 13. New Vurk: Timlict'. Cidlcpi-, ( >» 
lumbitv University, 1034. Vp. xvi'l-88. 

Analysis showed "consistently high propurlion uf rcnvuk'i al-'iul the -rlf .it ill 
ngc levels" ami nn increase nl successive age levels of inn.nVi ai-r'iii "il.r? j.im 
pic nnci of questions and comminds. Author cuiichide^ (list 1 ,it'r 

is probably more important than mental ngc in dcicrnilninrt ihr v.iti'-'m m.iK* t 
of language dcvclopmenl. 

4411 Fuller, Lorraine. "The KfTcct of Kindcrgnrtctt .S|>w-h I r.iinmg "ii 
Primary Grade Progress and Aclilcvcmcni of Children with 
Language Ilnndicftps," Cali/oniia Jouruct of lUfmeHUiry I\' 

(August, 1935), 165 - 73 - 

Data indicate the value of speech training li\ the kiodcrgarien to aasurc greater 
language and reading readiness In the early grades. 
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442. Greene, Hajiiiy A. "Research Technics Peculiar to English," The Appli- 

cahon oj Research Pittdings la Cnrretxl Educational Practices, pp. 

Official Report of the American Educational Research Association, 1935, 
Wasliington; American Educational Research Association of the Na¬ 
tional Education Association, 1935. 

A survey of tlie strength and weaknesses of six vital research procedures for in¬ 
vestigations in the field of English. 

443. Horner, Zeixa. "An Observation and Preliminary Investigation of Cho¬ 

ral Speaking," High Poiuls in the Work of the High Schools of the City of 
Nm York, XVIII (Ma^', 1936), 18-25. 

Concludes that choral speaking has greater possibilities than any other means 
for accomplishing the aims of teaching oral interpretation. 

444. Lewis, Richard B., and Roderts, Holland D, "Foundations of the 

School Verse Speaking Choir,'* California Journal of Secondary Educa¬ 
tion, XI (February, 1936), 98-100. 

A highly selective bibliography of the choral-speech movement in the United 
States. 

445. Littwin, Maxwell F. "An Experimental Investigation of the Effect of 

Method of Presentation upon tlic Imaginative Quality of Descriptive 
Writing among Elcmcntaiy-School Pupils," Jonnial of Experimental 
Education, IV (September, 193s), 44-49 

Iiulkatcs the superiority of methods of tcachmg, in the following order; diicct 
sense-training method, Uteraiy-modcl method, and picture-study method. 

446. Littwin, Maxwell F. "Thicc Methods of Developing Imagination in 

Pupils’ Writing," English Journal, XXIV (October, 193s), 654-61. 
Describes nn admirable c-xperiment in three methods of teaching—picture 
study, literary model, and sense-training—designed to develop the creative 
aspects of composition. 

447. Longstafe, H. P. "Effectiveness of Children’s Radio Piogiams," Jour¬ 

nal of Applied Psychology, XX (April, 1956), ao8-2o. 

Radio programs appear to be equally popular with accelerated, average, and 
retarded pupils in a grovip of 1,020 children. The intelligence of the listeners 
plays little pai tin detennining who listens or what programs are recalled 7 'Iie 
order of popularity was as follows Jimmy Allen, Jack Armstrong, Buck 
Rogers, Orphan Annie, Skippy, "Deep-Sea Adventures of Davy Jones." 

448. Lowen, Maud B. "The Effect of Environment on Cieative Ability in 

Fourth-Grade ChWdTcn,'* Elemenlaiy SchoolJournal, XXX^T (October, 
1935)) 120-26. 

Compares the poctiy written by a group of cliildicn of underpiivilcged home 
cnviionmcnt with the creative work of pupils from moic favored home condi¬ 
tions, IiuIicaLca that home environment, whether good or poor, lias little effect 
on pupils' cicativc work, tliat high or low intelligence quotient is not predictive 
of creative ability; and tliat girls excel boys in this capacity. 
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,Hf). MACLAXaiY. JuBH'»i!^K (ChAirman). “A HiliR'ii^iainh^ vi TnnuU^hcd 
SludiM in KlcmeiUnr>' Schonl ICn^liiih. /-A 

lish Uccic'u.', Xll il)cccm}KT. <m. ^'7. ^Jaiiwsri and 

February, 1936). 3o- af^; 5H 6 j, (i^ 

A valuable biliiioRraitliyttfw^cnly ir\fn liffniManl in all 

dcmcniary-school l-riRllfth juri^atpl a' aii'l ihr^j'n in 

oUB univcrsilicB, 

< 150 . JIacdanz, FKANTt-S. "KiiKlUh Takcs Ihr dlwii /V. Julwiu 

lion, XIll (May, »y.^6). .vi® -H. 

An adniiniblc nulcmcnl of llif J.'n^liidi »i ihr ' pr-Krr 

451. Stacner, Ross. ''JuilRmcms of Viticc Bti'l I’cr^'h.iliU J’ Utr. il. i 

calioiuil Psyiho!oRy,XW‘U (A|)til. i~,: 7; 

Preacau ralinRs of icn speakers by iwrniy Tne pi'IkT^ f“r Krnr?.!! mipjrw'in, 
voice inieiisily, (low o( speech, |'tiiw‘.rIramevt,aK>ijir^sn'’iv'’v'5. .m<l rr^'oi^nrtu 
Tnclicalcs Uml jmiRCs are inllucnccti by upciim's t ba*.*! Knnlic ^ in .^pjo.uv 
jug pereonalily Irails, A challcnginR lypr '•! shr'Iy (or "pr* wb^K m 1 j,,i | hr. 
lisli and speccli. 

452. SwmiiFORi), Frances "llic KITccl of Moiivaiii'ii oii ... (,r,'in- 

mar Tcsl," Scln^ol lirxiru!, XUV (June. uipM, .m 
One of ihc mlldcsl forms of nioli\aib.n. n-imrly. a dr^^nr *.n ilie p,m .,| pupils 
to improve llieir Kores, iirwIutc-vinipiMVriDciU in lb*- - v.iS f-oiji ■■( 'i Jin.ir 
IcsLnnd appeals nukslclTrtlivcly lupupilM'f npi'ri d 

4 5 3 . Wrioiitstonk, J. Wavnk. "Aihicvcmcnlv in l.niili.b m Ain.ii- I’f.p 

grams,” lUeinciilnry Abjf/jrA A'ri-n;r, Xlff fMar, h, luJ''. m 
livklencc from ii inodcsl objcclivp invc-siig-iiimi b, .^l-.aii./ I i.. iipi.. -i il < 
conclusion llmlllic ncwer*lypc faiiivilyj |lr<l^r.1ll)^ pip^biM iii-; im 1 < % m ’ .n 
gunge as compared witli llic older lyiie (‘^ubji'ii ii„iiiiri 11.< <1. 

lincUona bclwccn tlic iwo prognims air nnl Nti.nply ■Ii.omi 

SlM-l.LlN'c;' 

Fri ih huik S. Hxbui 

454. AutACK, John C., and STAyphiiHni, Ki.yhR II "Xn 1 d 

Study of Individual Improvcnicnl in SjK,dliii«." n> J 11;;/ 

Research, XXIX (September, 1035), b > i- 

Indicates lliaL spelling iicliievcmcnl may )«• impn»vrd l-y ir ni}-: m •• .. 1 Uu.u 
lcclini(|uctodlscovcrwurtls whoseincanlng lint luii sprlhng InnbrcK s> 
ami then leaching ihcBc woriU. Spelling erfiiiTi In I itrr i <ini|iiniiiiiiii n, I'.i; 
reduced nboul 2 [ler cciu. 

455. Bueep, FRRi)i;iacKS.,nnd CAUPKNThK, Irkni M. Slaiid.irrlN lf .irlnuu. 

Icriiig Spelling ’rc.sl. Chicago: Lyons Ki t‘nrniihnn, nj^ri. 

' See also Item 384 in ilicHsiuf sclecicd reforcnccn appearing in ilir Si-pii mbi r i‘j !'•, 
number of the Ffcwiea/ary School Joiirfiiil nnd Item ,\(t(t in this hu 
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A test in two forms, administered without dictation, for Grades II-VTII. A 
manual of directions with norms and validation data is available 

456, Davis, Vera, and Sciirammel, H. E. Davis-Schrammel Spelling Test 

Emporia, Kansas; Bureau of Educational Measurements, Kansas 
State Teachers College, 1935. 

A context test, in Forms A and B, for Grades I-IX. Suitable for group measure¬ 
ment but too short for individual measutcment. Validation unreportcd, 

457, Fitzgehald, James A. "The Overlap of Child and Adult Writing Vocah- 

ularics," Journal of Experimental Education, IV (June, 193(3), 364-67. 
Reports that in FitzgeraW’s writing vocabulaiy of children and Horn's writing 
vocabulary of adults 76 per cent of the 100 wokIs of highest rank in each weie 
identical and that 3,300 words of the first vocabulary were contained in tlie 
first s,ooo of the second. 

458, Freeman, Frank N., Gray, W. S., and Breed, F, S. "'Summaries of 

Current Practices in the Teaching of Handwriting, Phonics, and Spell¬ 
ing,” Childhood Education, XII (January, 1936), 173-77. 

The last section of the article indicates some of the outstanding features of 
present-day spelling instruction in the primary grades. 

459, Gates, Arthur I, GeneralinUion and Transfer in Spelling. New York; 

Teachers College, Columbia Univa:sity, 1935. Pp. vi+80. 

Reports results of two elaboiate, controlled experiments on the value of gen¬ 
eralization in spelling, particularly the use of rules and the grouping of words 
according to orthographic and phonetic siroUarities. Concludes that such a 
program of generalization, while it does not increase ability to spell the words 
studied, “does tend to increase to some extent the power to spell new words," 

460, Howland, Helen Cotton. "A New Procedure in Teaching Language," 

Elcmenlary English Rmesv, XIII (March, 1936), 90-93, 115. 

Describes an informal method of teaching spelling in close relation with hand¬ 
writing and composition. Evidence concerning the results is not yet adequate 
for appraisal 

461 Minneapolis Public Sckools. Couise of Study in English Coniposilion, 
Cored Usage, and Spelling. Minneapolis, iirnnesota, Carroll R, Reed, 
Superintendent of Schools, 1935. Pp. 96 

A bulletin resulting from dissatisfaction witli local methods and a desire to 
examine the teaching of spelling in the light of the trend toward “functional 
expression m English '* 

462, SciiONELL, Fred J, "Ability ajidDisability m Spelling amongst Educated 
Adults," Enlish Journal of Ediicalional Psychology, VI (June, 1936), 
123-46. 

Spelling disability among 598 educated adults was found to be between 4 and 5 
per cent and to be due to causes that were (a) temperamental, [b) iutellccLual, 
(c) sensory, and (d) environmental. The detailed lesults liavc suggestive value 
for educational diagnosticians 
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463. Waterman, Ivan R , nn«l Mkih'i, Ipvini, k nj SjKilHng 

Texlbooks/W-:/cfw»/H;rv XN.WT ^Viacjnlprr, 

44-5i' 

Prcscnlsn set of crilcfia employee! liy!l)r(fllif‘omiSuJrf oiiimUjml ip;i,toi6. 

sion in the evaluation of sprilinR ln»oV* THr farl SmiimR war. m>-jr ^ ninifa 
than were the inlcri>n:lali"ni'. rvrn in a ili'inlnraffl .rr 

464. Watson, Alice Iv. HxptrimrnUil ,^lu 4 irs i»j ihr rj«</ /Vi/. 3 ^fi<;y 

ofSpiUiiis, Tcachcra(*ollcRcronlnhiiliunsliil.«h5«Alion.Xrf Xcis- 

York: Tcacliera College, Cnlumbu Cmvci'aits <^55 I’p %n i i,n 
A report of spelling cupcrimcni* calrmling IhOiUih rjRLi >far7. in rlmirmary 
nnrl Bccondnry schooU, I’fricnis tUu ihr ■kKil>ul4nr'!i •'! pupils, 

spelling errors, tliiiRncrelif anrl rcmrclul pnwoluTvs. arsA \aiii-u^ pri»Mfnis in 
methods of instruction, Including ihe u»f of ruin an/1 iIjp ira* l.irtR i-f h-imo- 
nyms. 

465. Wise, CaklT. "ThcSpcUiitg nillxirlly of i,iOi WMr*h I nun'l in Twenty 

Spellers,” lUewetUory Sihaifl Journiti, XXX\‘I tllrccinlicr. .Si • 

89. . 

Presents difficulty values for t, 103 «onl« found In a U^l i-f w<>r'!ii /.jMiirm 
to eleven or more spelling books Inil not found in rrM-^oiar l ^jh-IIuik ,ilri 

IIAXmVRlTINC. 

Frank X. Fukfman 

466. CuTRiOHT, Prudence. “ScriiH-Prim aiul llrgiiitiiiiK KcadiuR iui'l .''lull¬ 

ing,'* £/crHc»/irry/i’ng/ifA/ferirtf, Xlil fApnl, IM ji. sf>^- 
IlcvicwB studies of (he cflcclot manusrripl urriiing »>t k adniK 10 ihr |i;mi >r.Y 
grades nnd presents new evidence concentinK iia dfci t »n ihr .ii.i'n.iii viiiiii n 
and on spelling, 

467. Freeman, Frank N. "An Kvalualion uf Marni^criid \\ riticK." i 

lary School Journal, XXXVI (Fdiruary, jm,/*). 41 ^' < t 
A review of thccxpcrimcntaUludiesliearingon llir ciluialinii.il hk iii'^ i-f ir m 
uscript writing nl diflcrcnl grade Icveb nnd rcctmuiirn'laiiiiu^ )u-/ 4 oit 
findings, 

468. GoETsai, Walter R. "The FfTccl of Ivarly JlaiidwiitiiiK IiiNiiin ii'in." 

Elcmcniary SclioolJotinutl, XXXVI (Dcccjiibcr, lots). 

A comparison of the (pinUly nnd the speed of the curdvr iMiidwiiiiiiK in (hr 
middlc grades of children who began with cundvc and Jnldirn who l>rgiii wiili 
manuscript writing. 

4Q9. XutK.'WiNiPREDDAV.ivndKwK.SAiiUKt.A. "ThclnlUiemcidthe iVuh- 
cr's Handedness on Children's Reversal Tendencies in Writing," P./Ai- 
Sogical Smiiiary and Journal ojaenelir Psychology, XIA'I I (Uru'iMbcr, 

1935). 473-77. 
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An experimental study in which no relation was found between the hand used 
by the teacher in setting the copy and the reversals made by children 

470. Louren?o,M 13 ergstr 8 m. “TlieABCTests: A Method of Verifying the 

Maturity Necessary To Learn How To Read and Write/' Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Geiidic Psychology, XLVIII (March, 1936), 
243-4S. 

A series of eight prognostic tests used extensively in South America. 

471. Melbo, Irving R., and Waterman, Ivan R. "Evaluation of Textbook 

Materials in Handwriting,” Eiemnlary SeJiool Journal, XXXVI (No> 
vember, 193s), 204-10. 

A statement of criteria for the evaluation of textbooks in handwriting and an 
account of the application of these criteria to nine textbooks. 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCES^ 

R. M. Tryon 

472. Alvord, Wayne. "History That Works,” ffeirasha Educational Journal, 

XVI (February, 1936), 56, 69. 

A suggested setup for history iusliuctioa intended to stimulate independent 
pupil thinking and to result in genuine interest and learning instead of ency¬ 
clopedic knowledge, 

473. Brown, WILT.tA^E B “Functional Social Studies for the Junior High 

School,” California Joitrncd of Secondary Edneahon, X (October, 1935), 
430 - 44 ' 

A statement of the philosophy underlying, and tlie principles governing, a so- 
callcd “new course" in the social sciences for Grade IX, 

474. Cole, Lillian, “Projects in tlie Social Sciences,” Sierra Educalional 

News, XXXI (Octobei, 1935), 60-62, 

A discussion showing the educational value of both individual and group prej- 
ccts in the social sciences 

475. CONLON, Florence D. '‘The Integration of Art and Social Studies in the 

Elementary School- The Unit Approach in the Study of Indian Life,” 
Educational Method, XV (January', 1936), 208-14, 

Outlines an art unit with auxihary development of social-studies activities. 
Strongly upholds art as a complete and worth-while unit in itself, 

476. De Boer, John J. “Civilizing the Social Studies in the Elcmentaiy 

Giadcs,” Illinois Teacher, XXIV (November, 1935). 79 - 9 °) 9^. 

An adverse ciiticistn of the present setup in the social sciences in the elementary 
giadcs and 1 plea for a curriculum in this field constiuctcd in the light of what 

' See also Items 368, 370, and 377 in the list of selected references appearing in the 
Scptcinbcr, 1936, niimber of the Eleuienlary School Journal. 
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Is in compaiwon wilh whal muRl Jm*. with Ih? c-MiiriM rxitrrw^ l in inwjR o( 
HvIhh fcnlUicB 

477. I-'ai.i.is, CI-Ahh R. "The l*ro)ctl Mclhfxl in (hlcmeinarv- 

Kdllioii), XXIV (April, UMfiS. (*^7 

Su}W«l«l priijccU (or um in hhlnry flaws, wilh a wajning BRainsl iwi rnwH 
(Icpcndtncc «n llils nirthful of 

478, IIki.f,N. .Sofirly in Arlhtr A (Ini'le (nr Ihe i-il Mu'Urs Nevr 

York: Inor I’uldUhinR I’l«- x i 

A volume full n( praciiul BUfUprjliuns ("t a Kwia! wkni^- pir ^fam wiilnii-lr (.4 
(rnidcB VII, V'lU, and IX, llir ftgRjp'»tii'mtt|M'ttain and pn- rdiiie. 

A pmclicfti Kuidc (or ihc icarhci'ft uk 

.179. IIiLLDBUP, R. Lkii«v. ■‘I’rcriiktlion.s in Ihc New S'tUI Shiditu (‘urricu- 
luin," r/rRi'w/u Journal oj l-AiUiiVmi, XXIX rllr^nnlwr. lout, 118- 

JO. 

Pcrlincnl commcnln on Ihc new cotricolum in ihf” hi SAjrn«/'i i-'i il?r >iiaic 
of Virginia. AlUnlion la callwl in Ibc ilarxKf>'i mhrirni m ihr 

words "inlcgralion" and "flcvlldlily" B9 hy Ihr aulhi'ia r.f ihr plan 

480. IIOFPMAN, Ross J. S. "Ivilucalion and lire vMiatk «*n lli'iip*i> 

Jievieiv, V[ (January, iOAf>). ^57 ?o- 

A dlscuasion of lire prcfcnl m«UI Sfknrc ir\*Tll aKainol liWP'ry. w)i)> Si n i|r- 
mnndlna Ihc lil>crallnn of llic wtcud Kimira (lom ihr >|'*niinaii' n -f hi-iJoiy 
Su|jgcals cinpliaaUiiig ilic pre^iil oi ihc cxiktim- of ihr |m»i aio) ■nil-'HiniimK 
sociology (or lilHory. 

481. Klii.rv, Mary 0 . Uaniiiig mil Trtuhing Jltfh’ry in ihr l/sd-Wr i,rih\ 

Hoslon; Ginn & Cu., iyj6. I’p. viild (nj,j. 

A prcscnlalionof ihcpsychologiuil and (hr 'mkuI (ouivl.tii»i>'t«'( mirrtiK.Uiir 
grade liisLory, logelhcr with dclnilcd jdniia and (xi Sr.ii]i!iiK .mil 

leaching early ond Inter American hbtury ami the l>cginitiiiR!i <rf t I’kilm-iiMii 

482. Kukg, Evelyn Lovktt, 'The Use of Visual Aids in Tcatliing lli.inn 

and Geography: An JIlUBlraiion," Juluailitmul S»rfcii, XW iiicml ir, 
1035), 200, 202, 203. 

An account of the use madcof visual aids in (Ir.idr V and the iKuscitit 'Icmr I 
(rom the plnn. 

4S3. Kocn, Margaret A. "Social Studies nnd the ('orrclaterl ' I'n' 

gressive E<lucolion,XU (November, 1035), 45S ftt 
Conlnlna much Bound, sane, and sensible advice with icspcr 1 to ilir riu-sMi li 
menl of ccnnln desirable relation* beiwccn the boi M Klctiici nrid oihi r '.ui* 
jccia. 

484. KoorBfAN, G. Rodert. "IlelpinK Children 1 ‘ace Str'IiiI Ucalliies," Jninrr- 
Sciiior High School CVcuriiijj f/onsc, X (SenVemWcT, i 10 

Suggests ten ways of nmldng soclnbscicnce work realistic to junior liiRb lu 
pupils, 
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485" Moore, EoLI^^E Wamj^-Ce. '*Our State—‘A Social Studies Unit for Upper 
Grades/' Educational Mdhod, XV (February, 1936), 272-74. 

An account of the research activities carried on by a class of student teachers in 
organizing a unit for the study ol their state, 

48O. Mui.aik, Stanley B. “Content and Condation of the Major Subjects of 
the Curriculum wth Social Studies/' Texas Outlook, XX (Febuiary, 
1936), 34 - 35 - 

An nigument in favor of condatii^ the soriai sciences with other subjects to 
the end that all connected witli tlie educational enterprise will be benefited 

487. Nietz, John A. “Guiding Principles in Teaching the Social Studies," 

Education, LVI (January, 1936), 314-16. 

Lists in co-ordinate form opinions regarding the objectives, curriculum, and 
methods of teaching the social studies. 

488. Oagley, Edith Brooks. “The Social Studies and the Art of Living," 

New York Stale Educatioa, XXIII (January, 1936), 322-26, 349-52. 

A somewhat wordy and lengthy plea for more action and less academic em¬ 
phasis in the teaching of geography, dvics, and history in the elementary and 
junior high schools 

489. Rogers, Minnie E,, and Hennessey, Jdlia F. “An Experiment in Low- 

Seven Social Studies/’ UuiversUy UighSckool Journal, XIV (December, 
193s), 88-93. 

A brief description of an attempt to adjust content and method in English and 
so-called “social studies" to the needs, interests, and capacities of firsC-semestei 
pupils of a junior high sdiool in Califomia. 

490. Watson, Emma. “Teaching Procedures and Social Studies/' Texas Out¬ 

look, XX (June, 1936), 19-20. 

A blanket indictment of traditional methods of teaching the social sciences, 
along with some pertinent suggestuins relating to the socialized iccitation and 
the problem assignment 

491 Weaver, Robert B. “Why Sugar-Coat Social Science?" Junior-Seiuor 
ffigA School Clearing Ilouse, X (Fcbruaiy, 1936), 342-47. 

Suggestions for making social-sdeoce courses interesting to pupils without any 
of the “sugar-coating" of the child-centered courses. Outlines a six-step pro¬ 
gram of instruction which will appeal to boys and girls, 

492. Willis, Margaret “The Real Task of the Social Studies' Some Im¬ 

plications," Progressive Edticaiion, XIII (April, 1936), 282-85 
A few pertinent suggestions concerning the dhections in which radical revision 
of the cunicuium in the social sdenccs might proceed 

493. WoF.STEMEYER, Ina Faye. “What Shall We Teach in History?" Kansas 

Teaiher, XLII (February, 1936), 7 “ 8 . 

Suggested conceptions to be developed in connection with the teaching of his¬ 
tory The resultant values are outlined. 



14^ 'HIE ELKMKNtAhY St-JUKiI. jnl’HVAI. 

rii;oc;R.M'MV 

Eiaim V. I'A-a^S-ra 

The following lisl was dcrivcfl from a cajiva*.*; of rnuU-rial pub¬ 
lished since August i, ig.vv It iiuludcs tliOM- iniljli^aiinnj^ which 
seem to be the more lielpful, gigniluanl otiUribiilronh Stme arti¬ 
cles were excluded because of their brevity and IfceauM- of the fad 
that they duplicated, in essence, lunger ireaiinenls iiuhided, 

.IQ^. AiTKKN, W. K. *M. "tlcosniphy for (Iradrs V VIII.” fKlrmcniar>' 
Edition), X^dV (October, 10.15, to Jwne. ■»*>. -oi O. AOi-6, 

3C>7-;loi, 490-94, sRj ^,671 76, :6ft 70, 

MakesspcdficMiffiiwllons forKeojrraphy ■Fojk In Oiadrs V VIII 

495. liiooD, Pearle. "The Preparalitm of Cicngrajihy VaiiH by Student 
Tmhm,” Jouniol of Geography, WW (January, ojift). iH ji 
Presents excellent Itulruclioti for the pirparatlcin nf pUns fm irachinH rtrmcrn- 
Uryuntiain geography. Tliouijh designed pfim«rilyt<*r (ach' 

ers, iVie arllde Is cxcccftlnj^y vntuRWclor Mpencnr^li leathEj? 

4q6. Cain, Maud. "A Study of Thirteen Stanrhird (rM‘gra|»liy I'nls," JoumiJ 
of Geography, XXXU^ (ScplcmUr, 1955), 35a 'ift- 
Analyzcs standard tests to discover dominant kin 4 « r>f grir^upti^ iliKMions 
contained, 

497. Goedbl, Anne, "Some beaming T)ifiic.uliic!i in CciRrapliv,” .W'-r.jibi 
EducaihiialJoiirml, XV (September, 19,is), 370, 50.'- 
Calls nllenllosi to a lew terms anil Ideas llial children muni rrimirr in iir<lrr id 
avoid vndouB learning difTictililci. 

49a. Hauerson, bwN n. "A Quftiililallvc Analytical t'oinpari^'m t)f (.v.ig- 
ropliy Textbooks,” Journal oj (kogritphy, XXX\' (I'chrii.irv. 

60-67. 

Outlines points to be considered In the cvaluaiitm id lecilMnik^ m K<'i,KM|>liy, 
basing selection of points on the rcriulsllcs u( elTccijvc Kcogi.iphy imcIhhk 

499. Harrington,Eldred R. "On thcTc.iching of (rcogr.iidiv,'’ 

Method, XV (February, 1936), 355-58. 

Stresses necessity In geographic work of ^ving clilldrvn iippiulunity tir iltink 
and gives numerous txamplti of specific quenUons wbidi proviiVr iliinViin; 

500. Kuscii, Monica HENRiEm. "An lCx|Mfrimeiii in Fifth t.rado I'iclil 

Work/' Journal oj Geography, XXXV (.Mny, 1936). 179 H.s. 

Oiscussas values of field work At etcmenlary level vritli conireie illusiiAiiMnu ‘if 
field trips conducted In Cleveland. 
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501. Melbo, Irving R., and Watemian, Ivan Ri "Pictures in Geography 
Textbooks," Elementary Schott Journal, XXXVI (January, 1936), 
362-76, 

Reports an examination of pictures in textbooks in terms ol number, size, con¬ 
tent, legibility, and the like. 

592. Miller, George J. (Editor), Life in Asia. Geographic Education Series. 
Bloomington, Illinois: JVicICmght & McKnight, 1936, Pp. 346. 

Contains a compilation of articles from the Joiiriiai of Geoiraphy that pertain 
to the oiganization of geographic material dealing with Asia. 

503. iliLLER, George J. "Geography in Education," School and Society, 

XLIII (April iS, 1936), 526-32. 

Treats present status and distinctive diaracter of geography, Illustrates geo¬ 
graphic interpretation in terms of the Italian-Ethiopian situation. 

504. Moyer, Josephine, and Taylor, Frances E. "Introdaction of the Map 

to Fourth Grade Children," Journal of Geography, XXXIV (September, 
1935)1249-52- 

Describes a museum lesson designed to help children visualize actual features 
represented on & relief map of North America. 

505. P4BKER, Edith P. "The Breadth and Depth of Preparation in Specific 

Teaching Fields," and discussion by Arthur K. Loomis, The Academic 
and Frofessmal Preparation of Secondary’Sehool Teachers, pp, 170-86 
Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative Ofiicers of Higher In¬ 
stitutions, Vol. VII, Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1935. 

States amount and kindof preparation necessary for e/Iective training of teach¬ 
ers of geography. 

506. Philippine Islands, Department or Public Instruction, Bureau or 

Education. Course of Study in Geography for Grades IV“V: Vol, I, pp. 
176; Vol. II, pp. 162. Manila. Bureau of Printing, 1934. 

Helpiully outlines units and teaching procedures. 

507. Renner, George T., Jr., "Blackboaid Wall Maps/' Jorrnat of Geography, 

XXXIV (December, 1935), 369-74. 

Describes a method of drawing highly generalized or conventionalized blacl»- 
board "special-purpose'’ maps—economical both m Lime and expense. 

50S. Ridgley, Douglas C, "A Lesson with World Maps,” Journal of Gcog- 
iaphy, XXXIV (Dcccmbei’, 1935)1 377 “ 79 ' 

Suggests a specific exercise lor helping children identify on a globe portions of 
the earth’s surface represented on various kinds of maps. 
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KKVIKWH AND n(K>K NOIIiS 

JjCiiil tixpcds of (ilKcatm. For 8ilc»|iwU maskry «.f Ajucjs* uj nSuulittiwl 
sialccrull akno\\lc(lgc ol past anti ruiTrni pii«R«r>>>« lh\ i-.rr^cn* 

lial. Studv ol school IcgUlaiion alniic in mil ’•ufl.ijcra Im usiM U 

added obscrvallon ol ihc conslarilslrcaifi «f r*iHil rln 5-»v04% wbiih hd.ahuc ihc 
slalutca aiulcsUblishandiniKlify ahiHl of i»rifc«!riii’», iSrJ'muiB Im ,i lojiiTvlcni 
Ihc place llial public educalton ocrupic^ in Ihc iw^iUI nrur \«-ir ih.u Ic^dl 
prccttlcnU arc nolinmiulablc, lhalihev aiebcioK«haogrd jn>or <»r tr*.^rHniinu- 
ously lo fil ne»sly recogniwMl ncccssllir* tlow nunv sfh<Hil j.sj-fjsjJeiicInsisart' 
now prcparcil Lo say aiiecificalK-in whirh ilirfilum ihc' niun-jk .4.-. rj.Uil I'jiu- 
cipicsof what may be called law nf AinrjH .in cdii' ><unhl In 

develop? 

As ycL only n scam few gradiule HhiHila of c<hirv«ii"}} lOb r ir .)-i i dde i;i 
struclmti in school law or cmimraRC rrACWtli in lhi?4 licM. Am-ofi: Jh' h'A ilie 
Uiiivcrbily of Chicago is nundicrcil, nml lliia rcvic* cv.imiui *» i h *il 

its enterpei^, doctoral disscrtalhnA in sschaol Uw 

Ciarber,* now of the State 'IrailiCM I’nUrgr at M.sohalM. <i.i. iit‘i 

searched the debates of con'4iiimioiul<niivcmi««sin ihni-- '-i sif. hn the 
views expressed regarding llic reUlimi of pulilir p^loi.ilixn Ih thr di i-. id ilic 
stale, individual and collective ccnnomic well I wing, and i •»•',:}« tUi.ii 

he found is heartening, and his diaclosureH of ihc •.! • .^n h i ui 

public versus private rc-iponsibilUy for <:ilitr.(rh»h ami •■iiir m ? .j. 1 i -1 u 
sporsibiliiy and aulliurily will be revealing In many rc idrr-* 

Next, Garber studied some.{so leading dcciMomnl the hiKhrr i ‘jii'. I cu'^ 
on these and related topics, and the result l,sa rwd.dilc and iniMnn 'ti-«’»-.i "i 
Lion of Lire pruicipics now- forming the babircuininnn low ii( (dmaihin .i fiui> 
tion of the American sUlc. With .tunic rclucianrc it mud lx-Mid tint in li.t^ 

for Ihc most part, viewed these priiiciplc.s uiicrilknlly and li.i. m i-lr ... " 

attempt lo envision wlinl they will be oruughl pi Ih' n dti.idr nr .i m iAiinii 
hence. Tie has, however, slalctl them su clearly ainl (*irin ih ili it ilii-\ • i nnl 
ready for more critical uiul praplielic cxiimiiialiuii, Ui whidi v.r ma. wniun' a 
hope that Garber himself will cuiiiiibute. 

'Utt 0. CiTvtbcT, KrJiicolion os a 1-imction oj \he In 1 rud Imp'll, iinxi'. 

Minnciipolis.Minncaola: KilucatloiuilTcBlIluniau.liic.iij^.i l*p viiH lOo 

m8 
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Punke, now of the Georgia State Woman’s CoUege at Valdosta, gives us a 
much-needed study' of a somewhat less philosophical theme, yet one of great 
social significance, as well as of immediate practical value to school boards, 
superintendents, and business officers. Here is a smoothly written, well-organ¬ 
ized, and readily intelligible digest of more thaji nine hundred important court 
decisions afiecLing all phases of the acquisition and the management of public- 
school property. The acquisition of buildings and sites, construction contracts, 
contractors’ surety bonds, purchases of equipment and supplies, and the sale ci 
other disposition of school property are among the topics receiving treatment in 
one or more chapters each. 

Perhaps most interesting to those not immediately concerned with property 
responsibility is the brief chapter on the use of school property for community 
purposes by organizations other than the school, tiere the reader wishes that 
Punke had been a little less kconic and had permitted himself to elaborate and 
reflect aloud at some length, but such elaboration is perhaps as well reserved for 
a different place, 

M M, ClIAMBIiRS 

American Youth Commission op the 
American Council on Education 


Education and pressure gronps i» Ainerica. —In a recent book' an attempt is 
made to give “an educational rnteipretation of the nature and interplay of organ¬ 
ized interests in American society” (p. 3), as determined Lhiongli a study of 
“their literature, their reported activities, and the comments of their national 
leaders, often in personal interview” (p. 8). 

The fiist of the ten chapters defines pressure groups, shows their influence on 
cultural change in and out of the school, and urges educators to manifest interest 
in cultural change. Chapter ii discusses the federal investigation of public utili¬ 
ties as an apt illustration of how private inteiests play on popular prejudice; 
how they influence schools through informational paraplilets, textbook selec¬ 
tion, and retainers paid to professors, and how tire refusal of an orthodox public 
mind to understand industriai change plays into the hands of the utilities. 
Chapter iii, “Nationalism for Teacher, Textbook, and Student,” concerns 
nationalistic attitudes and activities of “patriotic” groups, loyalty oaths for 
teachers, military ttaining in public high schools and colleges, and nationalism 
and peace in textbooks Chapter iv rs devoted to the schools and organized re¬ 
ligion, and lattentmn is given to rites and celebrations in tlic schools, religious 
bias in selecting school personnel, religions instruction in and out of school, and 
slate suppoit for paiochial schools. Chaptei v deals with six crucial questions 
m the problem of securing public suppoit for “free” education; How much fiee 

MliuolclH, I'linke, The Courh and FiitdicSchoet Properly. CJiicago Uju\'ersil>' l,! 
Cliitiigo Press, 193G Pp xvi-l-314. ?3 00. 

' Ilruce Kaup, Educalioii and Organised Interest iii America New Voik' Ci, P 
Putnam’s Sons, 1936 Pp vi-1-238 50 
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schooling shall l>c offered/ Uhat amnunl ol iwhm.hn^ fdiall Irt- pruvitled for 
pupiU of lo\^ mcnlalUy/ Can .\merica provide an enn- Ijrd corrit uhim for nil? 

Shall one iwlilical-gcopaiiJiic area be rcHwuMbte/oi c.ul^de ihai 

area? SImll cducnllonnl {■Uimfl Ul»c prM:4^!cnrt b.r ollirr public 

acivicc? ShouW Ihc ttlucalUmal pndcBMqn have anvlhmn Im nlw.wi lasw 


nml aiipporl? 

Chaplera vi and vii deal wllh ‘MvlctncnU id t'riw in Amenran rnUure," 
Chaplcrvi ircnu parlicu!nriiauefi,suUi«|ireiaic«fnc^and war. Jhr |irr«:r\fl- 
lion of our insiimtions, comficlUwn and privnic priilil. Ktiv-rmoiniUl inlerfer* 
cnee in business, and "riRhls'* of Uxpavm. C’hai*lef \ ii Irc-ai-s r-.iii rpla. Mirh oa 
niilhoriUrumism In America (church and aUle), Ihe fnmlion »«l llir learhing 
profession, llic rckiion of the Bchw»l lo ihc cfflnmxiniU', ihn iliHspSinr of hVmr 
for pupils alow in academic leaminR, and ibc idea of ihc Mhcfola "pif^niing oil 
sides fairly.” Ily means of a charl sHowinu ihc aniludw «f (oily aix jn(mi»s cm 
twcuty-sk LMUca, chapter vili gives graphically ihc (wilions laken by organiu^l 
groups on the public issues acl forth in chapUrs viand vii fh.ip!er i\ roniidm 
in delnii whal ibe school should do reganling conuovcrsul Wuc-c; rr|n««\ucr4 
Ihc questionnaire used in securing dau on Ihwiwmi; and pirM'nfs ihf cs-hcuiUI 
findings in, charts, graphs, and dlicugalon. Ihe author notes ihar many groups 
reflect the same |>olicy on scv'cral Usues* bul fur widrl> divfw rcawuis. 'Ihc 
concluding chapter Is largely interpreuiivc and wbilcs cbledy to ihr publir mid 
Ihe cducalor'a funclion. The auiUer sketches ami difccnrrh differ cut jdul’^'phif^ 
of adjustment, to arrive at liis own view;IieUc)i'e^'CB ihal llicrr ^Jutidd br movr* 
ment toward a clearly conceived goal, llirough a wHiuencc nf cni oui.i^iiig j’rrpn, 
with toleration of digressions which seem eapmlient at t^riicid-ir m‘inirni<( 
Extensive quotations consume s[iacc bul give direct cuiiia>i wiili gn.up 
attitudes, Selection of quotations could pcn'Wl ihc aland taken by KcoupN. but 
the author seems to have avoided this difTicuIly. arc mlrqiinirlv 

clocumcnlcd. The author U corrcci In BnUcipailng ihal readers will fermc rriw- 
tition, but the quotation method makes it dlflicull to avnid (hit i|rfn i lit).’, 
ever, detail in presenting nud analyttng malcrinl - in chafXcr iv. fur c\.iinplc 
might have been reduced. Morcovcfv some readers might like iJir rvulium' (nr 
such statements as, "America has the polentlBl wealth fur a univeK-.sl rii li c'hi- 
catiou” (p. iia). 

In spite of scattered vvenkneascs, however, ihc auilior has .rbl>' .mirsocd ilir 
scope and dcmonslraied the imporUnce of pressure groups in CfluiatiMtial ihiIh v 
and practice in America] has given coiwidcrablc insight Into (lie nicih'MU of mkIi 
groups; has shown how difficult il h for the school to be fair oiiil uiihiniied in .1 


society conditioned in general for nuiinuudng the alatus quo, uml lui ''h'»v,u 
that an unclerslanding of pressure grouj^s la Important 10 eiluLjaorn wlm lire 
conscientiously mlcrcsLcdin the rhleof ihelr profession In n dcriiiK ralir 
The book should appeal lo both teachers and ndminialraiors arid aluruhl pruviik' 
valuable teatling for all students of social problems, 

^ ,, IlAkdIJI II. I'l .SKI 

liUOROiK State Woman s Colieow 


VACBOSrA, Georota 
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Parenls and children .—The field of parent education has expanded tremen¬ 
dously during the past fifteen years. Various workerSj including psychologists, 
have attempted to place parent education on n scientific basis, It has been 
recognized that the attitudes and the behavior of parents are of tremendous in¬ 
fluence in fashioning the personalities of their children, It is not easy, however, 
to determine the attitudes of parents toward Ihelr children because direct ques¬ 
tioning is of relatively little value. Various methods have therefore been devised 
in the past in attempts to identify parental attituebs. 

The present volume' reports the study of parent-child relationships ns shown 
in clinical case studies. The data were drawn from the case records assembled by 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene The purpose of the author’s study 
was to determine the effect 0/ this parent-child relationship on the personality 
development of the child. The specific data collected were examples of different 
parental reactions to children. The cases were selected to include a wide range 
of children’s problems in order that, as the author states, samples of a range of 
parental behavior might also be included. 

'^Sixteen cases representing a wide range of children’s problems were select¬ 
ed" (p. 45). From these records every statement of parents' reactions to chil¬ 
dren, their ideas and opinions, and their interpretations of their feelings toward 
the children were listed on cards and given to a selected number of judges for 
rankirg, These Judges were selected from twenty-five clinics, and sixteen of the 
clinics returned the rankings filled in by one or more persons. 

From the studies of the responses of the judges and of the case records, a 
number of conclusions were drawn. Among these are the following; that dis¬ 
turbances like enuresis appear to be associated wUb rejection by the father ac¬ 
companied by rejection or over-protection by the mother; that those children 
who are Judged to be rejected by both parents have the greatest number of 
aggressive behavior problems. It is impossible In a short review to list the vari¬ 
ous conclusions reached by the author, but the two mentioned indicate the 
general trend of the author's statements. It is curious to notice, for example, 
that either rejection or over-protection by the mother plays an important r 61 e in 
the development of enuresis, It is difficult indeed to understand how two such 
opposite types of behavior may produce a similar result. Obviously, therefore, 
neither of these two types of behavior can be of importance 

The study presents a courageous attempt to evaluate clinical case studies for 
the purpose of understanding the importance of parent-child lelatioaships. It is 
one oi the few studies of clinical case records which has been scientifically con¬ 
ducted and carefully evaluated. Unfortunately, the rambling style and the in¬ 
clusion in a gieat many places of irrelevant matter make the report extremely 
difficult to read. One sometimes suspects that an author who is writing a short 
monograph feels that it is his duty to expand the material as much as possible 

‘ Marian J Fitz-Simons, Some Pareni-Child Rdathnsliips. As Shown in Clinical 
Case Studies, Teachers College Contributions to Education, No 643. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia Univerrity, 1935. Pp xii4-i62 Si 75, 
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iiid llml, /or this reasoti, irrclevanl maUrUI finil* ila »a> uiln ihc prrrf'nUlkjn, 
It may be, of course, lhal ihc diflicuUiM inhcfrni In lltc malriMl are 

responsible for the manner of prcwniation. 

1 - SjUJfMAN 


The sciciilisi or nwfc.’ -llic sixth book' of a scrirs nl u »pn«r readers uriilcn 
for use in clcmeiUarj’ schooU iclU alHtul some of ibe s-^iltjwi^ ihal ■'<icmbis 
study luid some id llic facts lltal they have leamrtl. 'Ihe nwirri-d i-. urftaiiiwl 
into five units, relating to earth Kienrea ami ANlinnfmv. hiultigv, |thvsir<i. sci 
cncc in industry and art, and the ways that sKirnrebrii^s 1 he wiinai 

of each unit have been written by men atul women who are outaUn'Iiiigsluilcnis 
in their fields of interest. At the close uf each actHwn aie en a numlier of ac¬ 
tivities that are intended Ui direct ami loexicnfi the furl her ntudy nf ilic young 
reader, At the close of the book ia a list of refcreoccii that wiKRfS't tm>mablc 
reading on the subjects discussed. 

Tbc autlrors have alicmiitcil loahow the intimate a-vwjiuliou of the woik nl 
scientists with lire dcvclo|>mcnt of indnalo' by lellin^ bow difTerenl 

klads o( pictucca are made, how glass making dcYcln|»cd, how iiuninon niet.iU 
arc derived, how rubber is prcparwl, and liow wirnrc ii. iflalr-l to ihp ilr\cli>|». 
nwiit q( the present mclboda o( irarteportatioii. ’1 hi*>iiRh woid pu imich, uppio- 
priatc illuatrntioiiB, and auggcslctl l<i do. Dm trader >'> Ki.ni nti irir.i nf 
some of the experiences which BcientiilK have had in ihrirwMrk Jn i)ii>.v.,n an 
attempt has been made to give an undcnUniling am) npjun biiion of Ihr w,iy 
in which a scientist works and of some of hUnu(alan< ling di.irai irriMii n. mu has 
(llligcncc, patience, exaclncss, Bhireriiy, niid ojtrn MUlll|^lnr^1 Ihr ulr.i li:is 
been emphnsized that many uf the tilings cmnmuidy used loila> nrr ilir rr>iilt ■<( 
patient cxpctimciUaiion and study by numitcra of worker^. 

The style of the book is digniiic^l ami dirtci, but at times ii serins .i Lit ion 
formal to be of greatest interest to Die elcmcniarv 'M hool i Inld I hr 10011 
large and clear. The book is well ami appropTiaicly illusir-iicd liv |iii iiirr. and 
drawings in black ami while. The cover is aUraciivr. 'IliialKmk shimlil Li \.(lii 
able for use in the elementary scliooi Imlh as n M;jcnce rr.idrr ainl as .1 ridi-n iii i 
book, 

I'l.imi .Si I (> liM 1 1n 

Wayne University, Detroit, MiaiiOAN 


Orieiilation material for courses i/»cMrwif firtiNrniu .\ .hlroijg i’iii|ili.i‘’i^ .ii all 
levels of iiislniction on current affairs has been an iiutMaiidiiiK t liar.u lrn mu ( i 
courses In the social sciences for a decade onniirc. 'Die i hlrf diilaulh rmuini 
Leredby those desiring to acquaint pupils wUh current hapiK-niiiHH li.ih hi rii ilir 
lack of suitable background material, syalcmntlcally t*rRaiij/.rd. Tu incri ilni 

* Edith M. Patcli and Hnrrlson E. Tlowe, The H'or/! of Scientiilt. Krw \’nrli M.u 
millan Co,, 1935. Pp, vill-f,i}l8. *0.76. 
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difliculty is the chief objective of three volumes’ which treat a limited number of 
current problems universally recognized as significant. As indicated by the 
titles, these volumes are concerned with problems relating to national issues, so¬ 
cial and economic planning, and international issues. 

The material in Volume I of the series is organized in terms of the traditional 
categories: economic, social, and governmental or political, The use of these 
categories in classifying the material may on first thought seem advisable, but, 
wlien the problems under each are analyzed, few or any of them fall completely 
within the category. For example, “Problems of the Family” is the title of a 
chapter under the general head “Social Problems.” Such a classification will 
probably hinder more than help high-school pupils who are hyper-conscious of 
the pressing economic problems faced by their families. However, in the hands 
of a teacher who makes no attempt strictly to organize the material that he 
presents in terms of the traditional categories—social, economic, and political— 
the discussions of the twenty problems which this volume contains will prove of 
gicat value. 

The foregoing comments with respect to the use of the traditional categories 
in organizing material apply to Volume II with almost equal pertinency. In this 
volume is included material on economic planning and social planning, the ex¬ 
pression “changes in government” being used instead of “government problems” 
as in Volume I In Volume HI certain international issues arc treated co-ordi¬ 
nately with no attempt to classify them, the nature of these issues making a 
general classification both undesirable and impractical. 

Passing from the organization of the material to the material itself, the re¬ 
viewer desires to congratulate the authors on their excellent selection and 
attractive presentation. The problems and issues selected for consideration aie 
not those of another age, but the pressing problems of our own time, the dilTicul- 
ties with which the present generation of pupils will have to grapple. To have 
available for use in high-school classes discussions of these problems and issues 
such as these volumes contain is a blessing which the reviewer hopes many, 
many teachers will enjoy. 

Justice would not be done to these worth-while volumes if mention w'ere not 
made of the excellent teaching aids with which they are equipped Pertinent 
illustiations, graphs, charts, and diagrams are scattered here and there through¬ 
out each book. All these aids to instruction have been well selected and well 
placed. At the close of most of die chapters appear such teaching aids as ques¬ 
tions, activities, topics for further study and repoit in class, a vocabulary test, 
and references for easy and more difficult reading. If a generation of high-sdiool 
pupils could be given the opportunity to study the content, read the suggested 
reading, answer the questions, master the vocabularies, and do the exercises con- 

MJudlcy S Rramard and Leslie D Zc\ei\y, Problems of Our Times' Vol. I, Fund.i- 
mciital National Issues, pp avi+ 30 o;Vo 1 II, Economic and Social Planning, pp xvi-h 
350, Vol III, International Issues, pp xviu-l-224. New York McGraw-Hill Book Co , 
Inc., 1935 and 1936 
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Uincd in llicsc ihrcc volumes, the fulyre n* drmcM-ralir p'vcrnmcnt in ihij 
country vnouIcI be grcnlly safcguardol. Kiwulcdgr ai, ar^d piariiic in Ihinking 
about, problems o( their own lime arc ^revtly ncetlcxl bv I he of a coun¬ 
try whose destiny lies in their own hands. ’Ihcsc vtilumn ol the 

knowledge and suggest the practice necsieil by thne cili^^ris, 

R M.'IjivtiM 


Arlapltraialioii presented in term pf daily exprriff^He 'Ihc aulhnmof anew 
aeries oi Art Stories' jdnee apprccUlion in plea^nl relation with other [iha^ses of 
art education. The text of the IkkiIts of Ihc genes aims in diicti a child's con- 
struclivc seeing into an awareness which will function in all hU cx|>crknccs. 

The underlying plan of the scries has been to prcflenl the art c^mcepu of 
color, line, and mass through the daily experiences of chihihmsl, and I hroughoul 
die books appreciation is suggested not aj a new phase ol coiiHiousne^ but os 
enjoyable observation of familiar objecU awl silMaliona which may Iwar con- 
BtnicLivcIy on the child's subscr|ucnt acUvilies. 

By Avoiding hackneyed lcrmmo!og.v and by keejung "great niaslcipicccs" 
closely related to childish cfTorls of cxpnradon, the aulhura present various 
phases of art as a natural part of chiUluh iniwesl and activii;,. '1 hv»s, tim child 
is not asked to stretch lo^va^dcQnce]}L^onso^archileclll(c. ulpiurc. and juiini* 
ing; from ideas of a toy town or a doghouse, through mn ce.^Aivc intrrc-tls in how 
buildings arc planned, made, or improved, he may come Ui aj iprcc iair the kauiy 
of (trv oM-world street or a roodcra dwelling. 

Each book of the series treats siiccessis'c stejis uf cukr, the l»cauly of living 
organisms as seen in nrtimals, beautiful room^. anti inicrcTtling cir^iumr^. nn well 
as drawing, pniitling, and buildirtg. Reading matcri.tl on c.uh of the plin.‘<c4 
mentioned has been prepared with careful coitsideration bir cximnding interests 
and growth from one experience to another, 'ilius, the study uf color, w lilch in 
Book I dealt with the child’s pleasures in the bright, inirc, miiilh*w colors ami 
helped him to discover their all-pervasiveness in his world, i!i evicnilr<l in Hook 
II to mixed colors and an awarcnc^ of light and dark pruj>crli(^ of (idor nml 
their relation to neutral tones. Book III, recalling conccjils previouhK' sirc-.s-'t.l, 
carries on to the delights of ‘'m-between" colors. ‘1 he illuslralor-i of the 'icriti 
have made excellent contributions throughout the material dealing w ii)i cotur. 
Any child must linger happily over the brillUnl l>agcs of hi^Rler the gav 
parrot, or the garden pools. 

Just as color is progressively treated, so each other subdivision, Imth in text 
and illuatcatioti, suggests a tyi^e of aeclag and enjoying which Bhonld not only 
bear on the child's technical skill but should affect Ida entire Icnmiiig aiiit\»(lc, 

Another point to be heartily welcomed for its sound |j«ychn!ogy \» tlmi tin 
child's creative effort Is given place in an artistic irudilion anil happily rclnicd to 

‘AVilllmn G, WhUfonl, Edna B. Lick, and William S. (iwy, Atl Slonn: Hunk II, 
pp. 168 , $ 0 , 80 ; Book III, pp, 176 , > 0 , 88 . Cu^culum EounclAllon Series, fhlcntto: 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 
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some really great expression of a master in this tiaclition, Thus, tlie reproduc¬ 
tion of a spontaneous line drawing by a little child is seen to have its place in a 
scheme of illustration which is enriched by a Dilrer drawing, and the child is 
shown that his modeled, lop-eared rabbit is akin to some fine piece of sculpture. 

Processes, often the keynote of a child’s interest, are shown, and the inherent 
possibilities and limitations of any maleiial arejjointcd out. The child is led to 
discover that expressive drawing or painting transcends mere photographic re¬ 
ality and that pleasing pictures are based not on imitation but on design 
qualities. 

Throughout the series the lively work of illustrators, in tlie charming end 
papers, page illustrations, and designs, contiibiites delightfully to reading mate¬ 
rial which capitalizes a child’s eager cariosity and his willingness to obsei've, 
On such a basis children’s enjoyment of these books seems assured 

Ann V. Horton 

Cleveland Museum or Art 
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(Eliiicatiotial iSttojS aitb ClJitotial Comment 


Tre^^ds in the Development oi the Local 
Unit oe School Administtation 

Two I'ccGutly published numbers of the Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service of the College of Education of the University of Ken¬ 
tucky (The Local Unil for School Adininislraiion in the United 
States, Parts I and II) present the most complete and accurate 
analysis ol the structure of local school administration that has yet 
appeared. The first bulletin contains a somewhat detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the basic and intermediate local units of school administra¬ 
tion now employed in the different states as well as an analysis of 
these units in terms of area, school population, teaching staff, and 
the like. In the second volume the characteristics of the various 
types of systems of local control are described in greater detail, and 
general trends in the development of local school administration are 
clearly indicated. 

The authors of the study have made a more detailed and accurate 
classincation of local school units than the classification customarily 
employed. They point out, correctly, that a distinction must be 
drawn between units which are basic and units which are merely 
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intcrmcdiale atnl IhaL in mwl Males ihe nr«aiiiwlinii involves Iwih 
l3pcs. 7 ‘hc [ollowinR «la‘*’*irH.iii«o» tti Mali \vsU’ina of 

local adminislralioti is ilearly more diM riimit.iliiiK ili-m any liilhcr- 
lo protM)st;tl: (0 lln^ l^struI-lovL•n^hi|t•tout^ly (jj [h,. 

tricL-supervisory union syMctii, ibe «li>lf'nl toiinly sysU-m. (4) 
the townslup'counly f<y.slcm, ^51 lln* l^^wll-!^u|^^’rvlV^ry union sp- 
tern, (6) the scmi-counly sysli m, (71 llicifninly niirl (8) ihc 

evolving stale system. 

MKAV .VL'MKKR I.«M Al. S' Vl'VlM. IVI luS 

IN' Kn.in ri. m \ 1 •♦'S' 


Ckiiiilicalirifl 


Lislricl-lownship cflunly pjulcm 
Di8lricl-aupcrvi»)ry uni<in cyalcnt 
hislricL-counly Aysum. 

Townalilp-counly «y«tcnt 
Town auperviviry uitintt sjulem 
Scmi'Counly syslcm 
Coimly jtysicm 
V.volvinf; aliitc syslcin 

Mean. 

At the time the data were Kalhervtl in lo.vl .u. ih' rr ^w-n- 1.'0.047 
local units of one kind or aiiollier bi'ing <'in]»)oyr<l in thr .nlinini^- 
tration of the schools of the naiinn. i tf Ihe nilal mnnlM-r. < were 
serving the function of inlermediale units, ihr rminining 

123,824 were being used as basic or primary units In lliiri\-fiw 
states the system of local adminislr.ilinn involvi d tin- u^-v ni Imih 
types of districts, while in Ihirlcen slales Ihv lMsi( unit .ilnm- w.is 
employed. The number of separate iidminiMralivi' anMs wiiliin a 
state ranged from 13,87410 Illinois lo only 15 in Drlaw.irr Tlir m ■ 
companying table compares the eight IJTH'h nf stale ‘tvslenm nf Idtal 
administration with respect to Ihe mean nuniln’r nf bii'^ii and iritrr 
mediate units in each. 

The general trends in the tlevelopmeiU of the knal unit for siluml 
administration arc sununarized in part as follows: 
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An analysis of existing conditions and practice, such as the foregoing, brings 
into relief the more important trends in the reorganization of the local unit for 
school administration. In Part I of the study it was pointed out that in the past 
efforts to eliminate the worst features of the traditional district system have 
taken two general directions. One approach to iJje problem has been the com¬ 
plete or nearly complete elimination of the smaller district as a uirit for school 
administration and the substitution of a iaigcr area, usually an existing civil 
unit such as the New England town, the middle western township, or the county. 
The sccoird approach is the practice of modifying the existing district through 
consolidation and of interposing between the rural district and the state a 
secondary or intermediate unit of supervision. However, there are cases in 
which a combination of these two principles has clorainated practice. The New 
England stales, for example, have followed the first approach in substituting 
the town for the district as the basic unit of school administration, On the other 
liaud, these same states have adopted the second general plan in the formation 
of the supervisory union and in the initial movement for the consolidation of 
town districts which is taking place in. New Hampshire, At the same time cer¬ 
tain states, which on casual observation app^r to be following the second plan, 
arc found oji closer study to be approadiing the point where the district will be 
eliminated and the county made the basic ratliec than the intermediate unit. 
The best examples 0/ this type of development are probably Ohio, Texas, and 
Mississippi. 

Within and in addition to these two broad tendencies, more specific trends 
arc observable. In the following paragraphs the more significant of these are 
described and illustrated. 

The modificiilion ojthe Iradtlieml sysiem ,—^Thc gradual reduction m the num¬ 
ber of school (listiicls and the corresponding increase in their size through con¬ 
solidation ispeiiiaps the most easily recognized trend in those states classified as 
dibUict-townsliip-county and disliict-coimty systems, Giadually, districts are 
mcigcd, and oue-Leac(icr schools are replaced by two-, three-, and four-teacher 
schools. As the consolidation program moves forward, these in turn give way 
to the completely graded elementary school. The rapid growth of towns and 
cities at tJjc expense of rural areas, of course, has accentuated Lius movement. 
Progress in this direction is slow, but tire gains, nevertheless, are significant 
When tlie data presented in Part I of this study were compared inth those in the 
bulletin lasucd in 1033 by the UmLed States Oflice of Education (Waltei S 
J 3 clTciibauEh ami Timon Covert, St-hoot Admtniiftalivc If nils Pamphlet No 
My lOJ.t), it was found, that the total number of districts in the states described 
.la (lisliicl-township-county and district-county systems had decicased over the 
two- 0] tlncc-ycar jiciiod from 119,355 to 116,410, or approximately 2 5 pei 
cent. Nineteen of the twenty-six states had fewer districts when, the later study 
was made, the decreases m some cases being as much as 10 per cent; one slate 
had the same number of districts; and six reported slightly larger numbers than 
were shown in the earlier study. 
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27w tui>criinp4>sd highstM w«i7 A ru<!rn! nnh in Jh®®; 

slalfrs cmploi-ing Ihe lra4ilional drinodi^iftlrf^livt as ihp oiiil, in (he de¬ 
velopment of llie supcrimpiBpl hi^h-Khi*ol Ihn Mnii. ■ahuh usually 

covers the arcdBcrvcrl hyscvcntl clcmetiUiydislnfl'*, hai mj^Jr iu a|if*carance 
os the mull of llie poimlttritalion irf wcondary chs* In lo (irovide 
a high-school popuUllon In rural area* Urgr rn«Mjch i« inwiir an rffeclhc 
secondary program, it has been found nete«ary, TsKne taslw-d sn^rK^nualiom 
have not been feasible, lo make Ihe unit pf aijmini%liali<in Urfi^r than is njquircd 
for a salisfflclory clcmcntarj' school. 'lh» h« in Mrvrrfil loprTKlurc 
fiduiil ttdminislrallon for ihe Ucivc grade school 0 ml in w»rup jnM.3r!trfta dual 
system of taxallon. Ulim)isandCalUomwi,l'rih^j'*,»'fiPt ihrbc^i ilhjstiatir.mnf 
this pniclicc. In Ihe former ainlc aifproaimalHv ta (ecrrcni id iheJr’Kii HlHpob 
arc operated in supcrimposttl high whool ilUlriris. I hoe l-irtniiliip nnd com- 
munily high school units arc curtirollcd by btarila tif cdniari<m f«’|«,iraic oinl 
(lialinct from those responsible for ihcumlcdying rlpmeiiiaty iSiMtii i?*, BhhouRh 
some articulation i* accomplUhwl bctttcco Ihe cfcmml-irv u h'«d difilrirt and 
Lhchigh-schoolunil by electing one loimlh rdiit wiion, 7 hit 

growing tendency lo provide for theBC|>anle control and separ^tr Mij-i^firl of 
the secondary school is meritorious in that it tneoursKn bigrr. m"ic m-numifal. 
and more ettccLivc high schools, ami lo wme eilral RinitiUiirr'. rlrmrnlarv- 
school support against the fnroada iiMiolly made by ihr high h >'1101 the 
entireprognunia atlminislcrcd us a twelve grade nnil fhi ihr nihrr Imu'I, ihrrr 
can belittle doubt that it wriondy menaces the uniiy of iht* l4^^l;T >r,ir lii.il 
and aggravates the problem of arlicuUliuii nhhii U vriioR cnnuyli under • 1 ll^ 
circumstances. While complete data on the number nnd t.hjii.uirr *<( ilu.^c 
superimposed high-school dUlrlcls ere wilavaiUhlc. i( llnit unit «'f 

administraiion has now made iu appearance in sixteen M.ticn . 

The inlerinaliale mki/.—-T ire general characicr of ihc iuicrnicdiutr iiiiii f' r 
school administration has been considered lit »inic detail in the prardmg pri^irs 
and in the first division of this aludy. In tntmmil^^^ il inity be siiil tint 1)10 
practice of interposing a secondary unit of adminUlrAlion Wli’-cvii ilir Ii.imi- 
imlt and the stale appears lo be n trend of considcmblr im|xir(.i(ue I .m-uh- 
five states that employ the district as a l»aic unit are U'-iiijj ilir i'..i:iiiv in tin-' 
way, and it is similarly employed in three slates in nliirh the- li.vji'iliiii is lin' 
primary unit. In general, the purpose seems lo l>c U> pruvidc n rr,i «»ii,ibU- «lr 
grec of financial control and of education^ SU|>crvlaign through ihf nuiUum a 
semi-profcsaionnl county aui)crinleiidcni. (iradimlly, mure mid iii'Tc miiluuiii 
b being taken from the Ltuslcca of ihc basic district uiul phuc*! in ilir li iiuls uf 
the county superintendent or Uid county boanl of ediiciiiiun, ulirrc ibis bmh 
has made Its nppeamneo, Whether thfi trend will eventual^ in the M-mpli U' 
elimination of the primary dialrict and llw employment uf the luviiiiy in ii*' 
place, or whelhor the dual system will be mnintAliKKl v,iih 11 rkar iHvhimi uf 
power between the local district or the township on the one haml mul ilm cuuniy 
on the other, cannot now be said. Whatever llic particular form of urgrtniiuiiiuii. 
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It seems almost certain that responsibility for teacher appointment and cduca- 
fionai superwsion vviJi gradually pass into the hands of the county superin¬ 
tendent. 

2 he cluKt/iolioH of Ihe sfUdll unit, —Though the use of the intermediato unit 
seems at present to be the most common method for correcting or alleviating the 
faults of the traditional district system or any system involving a small basic 
unit, the earlier method of eliminating the unsatisfactory unit and substituting 
a larger civil area is still practiced. 

As late as 1933 West Virginia abandoned a system in which the magisterial 
district was the principal unit of administration and established a complete 
county-unit organization. This change reduced the number of administrative 
areas from 450 to 55 and increased their average size from about 53 10437 square 
miles each. The next few years probably will see similar changes in certain dis¬ 
trict-county systems which even now operate in a fashion not greatly diSerent 
from the method of the semi-county organization. 

Centralization of ouihorily in llte stale, —One of the most significant develop¬ 
ments in school control is the gradual centralization of administrative and 
supervisory authority in the state department of education or in some otlier 
agency of state govermnent. 

The elimination of the independent district. —Previously, it has been shown 
lliat an impoitaiit characteristic of the township-county and semi-county sys¬ 
tems is the operation of a relatively large number of special village and city 
districts. Tlicse independent districts were legalized originally in, order that 
progressive village and urban communities might go forward more rapidly than 
the conservative character of the surrounding rural districts would permit, 
Now, however, the trend is definitely in the direction of their elimination. The 
inequalities in tax burdens and in educational opportunities resulting from the 
separation of these districts from the larger county or township unit constitute 
the principal argument against them, particulaily when their boundaries have 
been gerrymandered in order to extend the lax base. Loss of community inter¬ 
est and the decrease in wealth in the small village [have! sometimes made it 
dilllcult to provide a school of a quality equal to that provided by the county or 
township district, even though the tax rate is higher, Furthermore, the small 
independent district interferes with a comprehensive program of consolidation, 
makes for duplication of services, and, as a consequence, results in waste and 
inefficiency. 

Federal Aid to Vocational Education 
A recent issue of the New York Sun carried the following state¬ 
ment. 

TresifieMt Roosevelt named today n committee of eighteen—headed by Dj. 
Floyd Reeves of tlie University of Cliicago—to study the need for an "expanded 
program'' of federal aid for vocational education. 

'I'hc action followed the President’s moves to formulate legislation on crop 
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Insurance, more cibricnl "rf’isJ irjwnii* o, fsnfl faim Imui 

aitU 

Scpi’inf* '^ilU Dr. '"f ili' u < ?5S(tk-'. ’' jil l-c tqsre- 

senlalivc.suf four jim-crrinvcsH ftc{»arlnirni«a5i<| !hr IriiUrv^c \<allr; Auihon'iy 
fliul private autlupfilirn /r»pnj Ihc JfMn tf ajjf'• oJ^sir. !j': rjr< cf-ijHimk*, 
intluslry, eriucalinn. an'lvmatifW^I irhal«S»?a!s'»i^ 

'Uic slutlv is an milR^oUh M Ihr ' *'n«rr v »*( Die liillul 

Sciialor (icorKC, DcnuHtal. iri an u;irr,,'ir nvcr ihe rj«l 

few vears of more Diaji Sio.'wo.ww in (Hci-*! u*ijl»ri'-asj>'n’i i»p tYx siialcs for 
vocational cilucation. 'Uicail v^»H Ufomnij-cisiivc t.rvt J«lv j, l.ni t 
will have to npprnpriatc the fl'MilioiwU fun«U tml 

In a Idler lo ihc commillre nicmbeiJiip . Die |«>i!ilc-l aul 

Ihflt when he sifindl Die bill he iruliralefi a Isrhrf ilui Ifdi-tr' o Uu'n cfird Die 
"whole subject shoviUl Ikj rcvicwdl by 4<lMnlcmu>l UTMup 

"It is jny ihouKhl," he said,' that aurli a “ilU'h the c>|»cricmc 

under Die cxisling program of fplcral aid fur r4urai)"M, fhr rcUliim 

ol such training to general cilucaiion ami l« pirvaDing r*-<i.'«oii« .ind st.Kwl 
condliiona, ami iKc edetU of the nc«l lor an e\p4ndr4 pt.-gMM 

"I take pleasure in inviting you to iiicori»rr4rip im a i piininiiire to 

make such sludics and (o tlevclnp ryc<minim<iaiio»R v.hi' h .mII I<^ •'i\.ii|.i|i}c In 
the CongTCM ami to the Ivxccutive. 'Ihe wr^irra oj ibr rcvfr.5l Irdfi.il lUisiu- 
mcnls will be available lolliUcuminiim Tia\dHSRcn-<'rs'<-Mni urn4 In inrm- 
bers in at lending committee mcdiiigs will }*e n,ri bv ihr " 

lie added lie hoped each jicrwm iuiue<l would Mid it )<«. '-iMr m ‘.i .sUt in 
the development of a sound bnsU Iw a pMxiam of ribi* iti -w ’.^lmh 

will be of maximum bencfil lo thrive afTri'lc*!" 

The Xkw KDUiAtioN At r is Xni-.i ami 
S oon alter the war, indeed even tliirin;:; ihr w.tr. tin' r.iiidish 
people became aware ol the fact lhal t-hiblrm \s\\o min|ibtrtl tin 
elementary school at the age of (ourleeit v.vri' ill pnp.u*'! ii* iu.iIm 
their way in an increasingly complex imluslrial -iuhIv ( niivi- 
qucntly, for more than atlecade Knglish ^latesim n aiul irliu .iiinnal 
leaders have been seeking moans of oslalilij.lij)ig a j'.wii in |hiv|- 
primaiy or junior secondary sclumls which wnuM U- fn «■ .iiid i cm 
pulsory lor all children between Iho ages tif eleven uiitl iifii • n 1 In’ 
Reporl oj ihc ConsuUuUvc Commillcr on ihr Kilitoilhm «>/ Ihr . I rii»/r w. /;/, 
popularly known as the Uadow nqjorl, m'lnnini'nih d in lu.'O ihal 
all children be transferred at the age of eleven to jimim WAumlary 
schools and that the leaving ago bo incrensod lo liflei-ii. ’I Ik* n i om- 
mendations of the Hadow rcimrL mot willt almost universiil :i|)|irov- 
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al, and bills were introduced in parliament in 1930 to carry them into 
effect. As the bills were drafted, however, they were bitterly op¬ 
posed by some of the denominational or non-provided school inter¬ 
ests, notably the Catholics and the Nonconformists. It was con¬ 
tended that the non-provided denominational school interests would 
not be in a position to maintain junior secondary schools unless 
the government aided them in constructing the necessary school 
buildings. The government was not ready to undertake additional 
subsidies to the private-school interests, and it was unable to force 
through its measures in face of their opposition. In the meantime, 
local education authorities began to carry out the new type of organi¬ 
zation on their own initiative, with the result that at present more 
than half the pupils in England between the ages of eleven and four¬ 
teen are enrolled in junior secondaiy schools. 

An act recently passed by Parliament will make possible the com¬ 
plete reorganization of post-primary education along the lines laid 
down in the Hadow report. Ihe leaving age is raised to fifteen except 
in the case of those children who have been issued work certificates 
by the local authorities. The act also makes provision whereby the 
local education authorities may make grants to the non-provided 
schools for the purpose of enlarging or remodeling their school plants, 
the local authorities to provide not less than half nor more than 
three-fourths of the cost involved. Thus, tlie non-provided school 
interests will be in a position to put into effect the essential features 
of the Hadow Plan, and it is entirely likely that within a few years 
practically all the youth of England between the ages of eleven and 
fifteen will be in attendance at free junior secondary schools. 

The Educational Program in Mexico 

The following statement describing the new educational system 
that is emerging in Mexico is quoted from the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

Revolutionary Mexico today has more tra.chcrs than soldiers—53,000 of 
them, and each by ofhcial definition an “agent of social impiovcment in all its 
aspects, 

Herein is seen the key that will unlodc tlie door of the futuie south of the 
RfO Grande, (or piact}caliy every one oi Ihe nineteen other Latin republics is 
finding in Mexico the pattern for its educational si’stem Even \'cnezuela. for 
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half n ccnluo' umler Imn iliflalor4iip, ajhI I htk. h.ng ihc kingdom of 
nitralc, are sending iwrhcr:? ihw butfi’W *d ihr Mr^lnn reform 

program, and TaraRuay has /or Imhew fi«n Mrskn Hn irwuguraio a 

similar movcmcnl ihcre. 

"We ore nol afraid of idoas." IVi*fr^»r (laluirl puh of ihc 

depanmtnl of cdwcalkm, lold aAc<l locsisUln 

somu of llic phases of ihc fpioRrant whifh \U rrrlir» 4r<-Uir atr m<'tc ronccniMl 
vvUh the field of itolilical change than «ilh lilciao* f«T ihc naiinn 

"The govcmmcnl vnnl's the pwfdp lu luvr ni«wf ImiwJrdgr nf iWKwl condl- 
lions in ihc world and Is cncouraRing M«lcan *r»im i-» cxrd'*m ihtsc loplcs 
for any iiulrumentalily ihnl wUl cMalilrsh & ni'»rt e^juiuldr e«4*m»nili: ss-sitni 
here," he Bald. .... 

Profeasor Lucio, one of ihc dbiinctly nc* gencraihm gnmji which the 
Mexican excculive haa galhcred around him and «hhh fdacca ihc guvcmmcni 
here loday in lire hands of young men, dW iwl minre noidi in tlc^rtbing ihe 
thing going forward. 

"Al present Mexico's sy'slon of govcmmcnl w mure rapilalblic iKan social* 
latic,” he said, "bul we have Inalilule»l**iciiiliai»cvdiif4lhjri lo prrj^arc ilic[>coplc 
for Ihc future. 

"The program is of impoMancciolhwolijctinc, iK^au-tc ihc rviduiinnof the 
new ligime depends ujMjn the wide uaimiUlion «f the ideas id i <dki liviiaiion, 
In the prcpamlion of the mnssea, llirrtforc, hc are un-ltriakinK lo make ever)’ 
Individual a worker and every worker a cidWclivc winkcr. 

"That Is why every urban school hasahofn and ever)- rural h*«<l ifcMs; why 
the action of the schools, especially in ihc rural trnirifi. r\ir(i«!i IkeMiriil ihe 
school itself to the life of the ndulla. '/'he |ieo|de nm'it }»c 1 1 <» i«ndiiiuns 

and made cflicicnl with a sense of cooperalive uctimi. In sIimH. »iir |ii«iK'rarii U 
to prepare the masses first, and (hen ealahiisli (he »>Airm. 

"The government considers (he religious queAiion id >ct.i>iii|.ir.v unixirianrc 
to the economic problem," he said. "The dcj^rlmeiK b i lunmiUrd (n fcsicr a 
scicntllic InlcrprcUtlon of hialory. If Ihe rhurcli rirnHidcM ihi'> iier^eviiiion, 
lhatis thcchurcli'sbusine^; we do nut comlial ihcilmrc-li dircii)> Mc-uiwliilc, 
a continuous and persistent clTorL by (he leathers ha^ In'cn aide (<• rrtiuic ilic 
tendency to frmaliclsm in the country." 

The terms of the program. Professor I.uciu coniinucd, made ikar v'<li) (he 
teacher in Mciilco today was clossidecl as the "atMsilc n( rnlighumncnr' rallirr 
than pedagogue. Twenty cducalioita] mbaiuna arc now afiml ilir.iugh the 
states, scml-potlahle libraries arc being icl up opj^mlc fnvl«iry entrame^, the 
entire educational system of the nation Is scholuled lu iinuc iimirr fctirral miii 
trol next year, and a plan for n iiallonol uiiivcndly ui roniplric; the twKlalhia 
pattern of education Is bclore iho prealdenl. 'Hie oclmol alhilmciH id so.ooo.o«» 
pesos brings education second In the budget only to the nrmy. 

Just as change is being wrought in the budgetary allnimenia, .*«» i.i it at work 
in the mllilnry branches, according to Professor I.ucio, \slio liolds that "the 
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Mexican army today is a revolutionary army and Che thought of its soldiers is 
socialistic " 

No longer docs the axiom that the way to power here is by violence apply; 
no longer Is the rank of general a synonym for corruption and excesses. New 
proof 0/ tlie ciiange, Professor Lucio observed, was had on the "Day of the 
Soldier" this yeai, when the sMados were guests of the workers, 

The Upward Trend of Teacher Preparation 
IN Pennsylvania 

Tile following statement is quoted from a recent issue of PtiUic 
Education^ Monthly Bulletin of the Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion of Pennsylvania. 

Figures compiled by Dr. Henry Klonower, in charge of the Teaclicr Educa¬ 
tion Division of the Department of Public Instruction, clearly indicate a dis¬ 
tinct trend in school distiicts in Pennsylvania to employ teacheis in the elernen- 
tiry field who have completed four years of post-secondary education. While 
the certification regulations do not require this amount of preparation, the 
trend shows plainly that teachers with the more extended prepaiation are more 
likely to secure positions and that thousands of teachers who Imve completed 
but two years of preparation are returning to colleges and luilvcrsitics for addi¬ 
tional professional education. In 1935 tlicie were only 3,902 college giaduatca in 
the elementary field, while m 1936 there were 5,772 college graduates specifically 
prepared for the elementary field engaged m teaching these giades, 

Pupil Interests as a Basis of Curriculum 
Construction 

In attempts to escape the formalism of the recitation, there has 
been in recent years a tendency, particularly noticeable in some 
quarters, to take refuge in the interests of pupils and to make these 
interests the basic factor in the construction of the curriculum. The 
assumption seems to be that the so-called “interests^’ of children 
are not ephemeral, that children in reality know what their inter¬ 
ests are, and that teachers can discover these interests with relative 
ease and accuracy. Various attempts to deteimine and evaluate 
pupil interests have, to be sure, commonly produced contradictory 
results but without seriously shaking confidence in the value of 
pupil interest as an approach to the constiucLion oI the cuniculom 
01 the oiganization of the activities that go on in school. Those who 
believe that the interest of the individual is at the center of the edu¬ 
cative process and who have been organizing courses of study on 
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what they believe to be the interests of pupils aiiinot, liowevcr, fail 
to be disturbed by the findings of a recent investigation rarrint out 
by Professor Prederick L. Fitzpatrick, of Teachers C'olleRc, Colum¬ 
bia Xfmversity, Professor Fitzpatrick does not cJiallenRc the doc¬ 
trine of interest per se, but he docs make it clear lliat no admjuaic 
techniques for the discovery and measurement of interest,s Imveas 
yet been devised. 

The investigation was conducted to discover the valhlily of llie 
testimony of individuals when asked to indicate the itcm.s of greatest 
interest in a diverse list. An attempt was matlc "to dtlurmhu; 
whether or not such testimony is consistent, valid, and generally de¬ 
pendable, and to consider possible conditioning factors in the situa¬ 
tion.’’ The items were all in the field of science aiul wore submitted 
in different forms and at different time intervals to .subjects ranging 
from fifth-grade pupils to graduate students. Some of the major 
conclusions of the investigation arc quoted as follows: 

The first finding concerns the degree to which indivitluals ami Rrou|»s nrc 
consistent in their responses to identical items after a three munllis 
.... The degree of consistency, expressed in ]>crcenlng«s ubuiucil t"r 
case.s, was studied. Tliesc cases were unscicctcd except to llic cxlcnl that .<h.))o() 1 s 
act as selective agencies, Tlic grade placement of the vari<mfi .Mibjetts ranged 
from the fifth grade to the graduate college, 

In general, the results show a considerable shijihig of Itslimony i» Ihr niir nr 
the average individual, even though he was dealing ^Uh identical grunp'v nf iicins 
This changing of testimony was fully as chamclcrislic uf graduali; .siuilcniH 
(science major) as it was of fifth-grade pupils. Men «n«l Iki>s aiipcnrcd (o he 
just as likely to change their testimony as women and girls. The gcncr.il sliifiutg 
of testimony for the groups as a whole was to the extent of alwul .10 [ujr cent 
This would not seem to suggest that pupil tealimony aa to ‘'inlcrcfilH" in ilns 
field is a very substantial basic structure upon which to cunslnicl a Loiir.»u nf 
study. TheresuJts raise grave doubts regarding the validity of similar te,sliimnj\ 
in any field until it has been studied by means of n repatition lcclinif|iic' 

One obvious fact emerges from a study of the data, It is that, given ihc 
conditions of this experiment, a group of unscleclccl subjects may In* cxiwried 
to show great individual differences in Ihc degree to whicli their icaiiniony is 
consistent after a three-months interval. One individual .... Biorcd in Jnnu- 
ary, 1936,97.0 per cent of theitems he had scored in October, rnjs. t'orniiariiblc 
percentages lor other individuals ranged all the way down to 30.7 i>L'r i vnl 
These facts suggest various possibilities. There is, first of all. Die 
that an individual may undergo an honest change of "inlcrwt" during n three 
months period and that this change may be of considerable magniluile. ‘1 here 
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is also the suggestion, that all students ate not avidly "interested” in educational 
problems. This latter suggestion is rather painful to contemplate, for have not 
many educators assumed that students pving testimony along similar lines 
have done so to the best of their mental abiliti^? Nevertheless, the foregoing 
results indicate that many responses are in the nature of ill-considered judg¬ 
ments, 

The last statement is best attested by the responses of individuals, at fifteen- 

minute intervals, to items having the same or related meanings.The 

findings in this case show a lamentable lack of consistency, even in the case of 
graduate students, A group of the latter, for example, testified that they were 
interested in "diet,” and fifteen minutes later about half of them failed to testify 
that they were interested in "foods,” Similarly, another group testified that 
they were interested in "oceans,” and after fifteen minutes some 85 per cent of 
them failed to signify an interest in “seas.” Similar examples could be given in 
imposing numbers. 

Various explanations might be made of the facts represented In these data. 
The possibility that many individuals do not make studied responses h^ already 
been suggested. The reader will at once ac an additional possibility: that even 
many graduate students do not fully recogni^ a larger number of relationships, 
or related meanings, wiien these are expressed in words. 

Briefly, then, there is definite indication that a given subject may respond 
positively to one word or word combination, and shortly thereafter may respond 
negatively to another word or word combination which has essentially the same 
subject-matter implications. 

In any event, the fact remains that in this investigation the students (and 
pupils) showed no greater consistCTcy of testimony on related items at fifteen- 
minute intervals than they exhibited in the case of identical items after a tlirec- 
months interval. Some might argue that a valid change of "interests” entered 
into this situation It seems unlikdy that this is the only factor, or even the most 
important factor, in such small space of elapsed time. The practical conclusion 
is that a course of study based upon sucli a survey of pupil "interests” v.’oijid 
not be valid after fifteen minutes of elapsed time. .... 

Why, then, should anyone assume that pupil testimony is carefully con¬ 
sidered before it is given, that it mirrors exactly the psycliological complex from 
which it comes, and thal it can be interpreted accurately by another individual? 
We iiave seen that pupil testimony such as the foregoing is diangeable and in¬ 
consistent This fact sliould be a warning that other types of tcbtimony may 
well be taken cum grd/io sulis. Foi example, we are ielt with the suspicion that 
verbal testimony, other forms of wnlLen tealimony, and the indirect evidence 
gleaned from Llie observation of pupil conduct may also be subject to many 
conditioning factors, the identity of some of these faclois not even being sus¬ 
pected at the present lime. 

Quite apart from any consideration of the facts biought out in this study, 
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there are two questions concerning pupil lestimony about theii' "intcrciits” 
which have every appearance of being most difticult to answei satisfactorily. 
The first question is how a given pupil may predict what will or will not "iiUcr- 
est” him in a field conccrming which he knows little or nothing. Tlie sccoiul 
question is how the same pupil can foictell whether oi not a certain teacher can 
and will direct the consideration of a specific topic into “interesting" channels. 
With these questions in the background, it may be suggested ihiil tun often 
supeificial devices, such as a qucslionnaiic measurement of '‘interests," 
have been considered the principal, if not the sole, requisite for the foimiilalion 
of an adequate course of study. 

In conclusion, it may be permissible to “say a good ttorcl" for a sLiciiic oj 
tdiicalion. In this story of testimony we have reviewed the siicctacle of an edu¬ 
cation which recommends pupil “interests" as an important basis for construct¬ 
ing courses of study, but largely fails to provide objective techniques for the dis¬ 
covery and analysis of those “interests.” Should we continue to plncc our re¬ 
liance in superficial techniques and analyses which probably do not achieve the 
hoped-for results? 

In the absence of adequate techniques for the discovery and measurement of 
“interests," would it not be a more scientific approach to llic sliidy of education 
if we frankly admitted the probable inadequacies of our knowledge in tliih field.-' 
Should we not give further thought to the proposition slated by Tlmrndike niul 
Gates, that . the child's own interest is not a perfect guide In llic rlioicc 

of subjects any more than it is in the selection of foods." Is it nuL betler, 

for the present at least, to place much of the burden of dccibiuii com erning the 
course of study upon the specialist in a given field—the pci son who llumigli long 
training has become familiar with at least most of the materials in lliiil field, 
and who through teaching experience is in a position to foim some oslimalc of 
pupil response to various phases of the subject matter? 

The Art ot School Leadershii’ in the Community 

The Chicago Principals’ Club has published a moiiograpli ciUilli-d 
Public Relations of the Principal. The general piiipose of the mono¬ 
graph is indicated in the following quotation from the Foreword. 

The principalship involves the practice of an art in human rcliilionshiiis as 
well as the application of the theories and methods of the science of cdiK alion 
Our textbooks on pedagogy are replete willi details of the science ami ail of 
Leaching and with advice on administrative routine bvu are lacking in iichifiil 
hints that deal with the daily human contacts llml make up so much of a 
principal's work. There have been classes in training prospeclive piincipids in 
matters of office routine, in the preparation of reports, rctiuiHiluins, ami oilier 
important communications to the central office, but, in Chicago, \vc have lieen 
left to our own devices in establishing right rclnlions wllh our schools, our 
teachers, and our communities. Theoretically wc know that our relations should 
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be com teous, considerate, and sympathetic, but, mth emphasis largely centered 
upon administration within the school, we minimize tlicse intangible elements 
which help or hinder the efTectivencss of our leadership. Perhaps the experience 
of other school principals, as embodied in this pamphlet, will help ns to leain 
more quickly liow to handle specific situations in dealing with school personnel 
and \vith local agencies that have to do directly with the education of our 
children, 

The monograph is devoted to a disciiKioii of the following major 
topics: "Day by Day Contacts with Parents and Community," 
"Parent-Teacher Associations,” “Co-operation of School and 
Church,” "Community Councils,” "Co-operation with Teacher 
Organizations,” "Relations with Political Groups and Individuals,” 
and "Organizations of Help to the Schools.” Under the first of these 
major topics, such minor topics as the following are discussed: "The 
School Newspaper,” “Personnel Problems,” ‘‘Board of Health,” 
"Accidents,” "Advciiisemenls,” “Public Libraries,” "The Police 
and the Courts,” and "Pupil Responsibilities.” The discussion of 
each topic is clear, pointed, and practical. The monograph should 
prove particularly valuable to principals in Chicago, and a careful 
reading of it would profit principals everywhcie. 

Child-Labor Legislation in 1936 

The following statement is quoted from a recent issue of Slate 
GovernmenL. 

rive of the nine slate legislatures meeting in regulai session in 1936 passed 
child-labor laws winch in eveiy case wcie stiiclci than their piedccessois. A 
sixth—Louisiana—created a DepaiLmcut of Labor, placing under its direction 
the laboi functions formerly administered by five dilTeient agencies 

MassachiiseUs broadened its restrictions on night work for women to include 
girls undei twenty-one aiul to all "manufacturing and mechanical cstablish- 
inenls ” An investigation to determine in which occupations the minimum age 
of employables should be raised from sixteen to eighteen was authorized. 

New York’s legislalois decieed that minors under eighteen must not be em¬ 
ployed as workers or cntei tamers on premises used for the retail sale of alcoholic 
beverages They also empowcied city boaiJs of education to leqiinc school at¬ 
tendance of unemployed childien fromsuttcen to seventeen, thus icdiessiiig an 
omission from a 1934 law. 

'I’he Rhode Ibland general assembly made it unlawful to hire a child under 
sixteen to work in any manufactiiriDg or mechanical establishment and re¬ 
stricted the employment of those under sixteen m business or meicantile estab- 
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lishraeots to a. /orty-hour week And aji cigJii-hjmr fl.i\ ttilliin ihr himra of 
6 A.1I. to 6 p.M, Also, neither minors under ciRlilocn nipr women may labor 
more than forty-eight hours a week in manufacturing, mr«'h.niif ol. nr mertaniiic 
estafalislinients; a nine-hour day is speclficrl, but this may be Mrelrlic-l to nine 
and threc-fourtha hours if a fivc-da^' week goes with it. 

Rhode Island's legislators also mode sixteen Uic rnmnuL-HK. micnd 

ance age, eliminating the former cxceinion alhming iWu rrr ^ r.ir ..hb (.i work if 
regularly employed. They prohibited the dirc< tor r.f |.ilH,r fr..in KrantiiiR i^r 
mission for industrial home work in cases of cmphncrH ini.lrr s.Mcni.. re.iied a 
Division of Women and Children in the Dcfiarlnicnl of l.aln.r, provulH for an 
mvestigallon, to be followed by directory and mnndalorv order,* to rslahlUIi 
minimum standards for minors umler twenty-one workiiig in trinlc .ami in.lns- 
try; and ratified a six-state rainiimim-wagc cuni|Kict 
South CaroJinahas a new DaparUncnl o( l.aln.r „s n re»„ll .,1 rhr ««inn 
t also rfeclarad lhal tho (orty-hour weak will. 

staill bilU ” "‘'"I'"'' 

oarJfhfl'tl' 1^°""”' """""■"’I (nr rin|.l.w ni in 

certain hazardous occupations from sixteen Ut cightrrti ^ caiH, 

Digests oe Research in Reaihnc aki. I.anc.ca.ik 
The fourth annual research bullolin „f ||„. r.uKer, 

on Research in Elcrncnlary School K,.«|W. i. 

P obkmm^a^ngtntkIilemenh,ry.S,/,,w( I'luh r lln- Mhl.u-lii,, 
of P ofes^rD. D, Durrell.of the Sch.n.l „f K.lu, a-i„„, l.„s,„n f„i' 
versity, i reviews the presciil status „f r.-M-ai.h in i,.,nhr,|. will, 

Urs'’«Wdl 

anhv ef o ' ■■ Then- is n 

raphy of 112 items. Crit cal reviews )iv i*r .r i. 1 \i i- 

William S. Gray, and Arthur I r '^ ' 

fifty cents. ^ ;iri- dkIiiiIuI I be pri,,- is 

Also published this year is Lh«* f.r.i 
Bmicgr.phy cf UnpMisM sj. ' 

This publication , 
evaluation of recent important aln P 

guage not otherwise avaLblc Tim' .7 "■ 

Conipf? nf HaAo« . If . ' Iwi ril\ hvi nuts 

secretary of the NluonT/conr^^^ ''>' ‘'*''1 ^'■‘"'Imk tlu 

School English, Mr, C C kfS<‘,trili in i-.K im 

Detroit,Michigan. ' M.uinn, 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF MODERN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


HELENA PETROVITCII NifiGOSClI 
Saticoy Street Elementary Sciwol, North Hollywood, Ctilifoi nia 

If the achieving of new objectives meant only the solution of the 
problems toward which tlie aduevement aimed, the field of ele¬ 
mentary education might have reason to congratulate itself on the 
widespread acceptance of the modern philosophies. But to regard 
the new era merely as the successful overthrow of old difliciilLies is 
to view only half the picture. The old troubles may have been 
weeded out, but what of their successors, the new obstacles that 
sprout up alongside the main issues? As soon as the first jubilation 
of success is over, there loom new diiricullies awaiting recognition. 

The problems of the new education arc inhnitely move complex 
than those of the old because the new education itself is a complexity 
of movements, The neatness of the old type of change hus been suc¬ 
ceeded by the simultaneous growth of divergent clcmcnls. ('onflicL* 
ing concepts have developed side by side; vigorous social and eco¬ 
nomic forces have been felt in fields formerly i)nnnine from Llieii 
influence; and each of these laclors has eventually become inti*r- 
mingled with all the others in the present educational scene. Some 
of the ideas that have been most active in shaping cuituiU elenu'ii- 
tary education and the difficulties to which these ideas give lise will 
be discussed in the following paragraphs. 

FOUn ACTIVE CONCEPTS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCA’ITON 

Among the many theories that have particularly affected uk’- 
mentary education arc four concepts wliicli, while occurring in many 
forms, may be labeled for ease of reference as follows; (i) the con¬ 
cept of the child-centered learning situation, which may be <leniu‘d 
as a learning situation in which the major moLivation is sujiplU'd by 
the children, either as a group or as individuals; (2) the concept of 
the material-from-life curriculum, which may be clefnied as a cur- 
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riculum or arrangement of learning experiences in which the data 
are selected from current life and are closely related to the out-of- 
school experiences of the child; (3) the concept of the development 
of the total child, which refers to the educational aim of considering 
all the aspects of the child’s personality; and (4) the concept of the 
development of social consciousness, which denotes the recognition 
of the fact that human beings live in social groups in which individ¬ 
uals have rights, privileges, and duties and in which social relation¬ 
ships are constantly clianging. 

It will be seen that any of tliesc concepts, taken singly, is enough 
to piecipitate great changes in educational procedure and evalua¬ 
tion. Taken together, their combined effects tend to cause confusion. 
It is obvious, however, that two of these ideas are essentially means 
and that two are ends, and tlic failure to recognize this distinction is 
one reason for some of the confusion in the classroom. The child- 
ccntcrcd learning situation and the material-from-life curi'iculum 
are primarily means, and the idea of the total child and the concept 
of social consciousness are primarily ends The two concepts that 
function as means arose first; they are better known than the two 
ends and thus have often been taken as ends. In actuality, the con¬ 
cept of taking account of the child’s nature in planning his school 
experiences and the concept of using material which is derived from 
the present-day living environment of the child do not imply ob¬ 
jectives 01 goals. The idea of the development of the total child, 
which aims at the growth of a unified, integrated personality, and 
the idea of leading the child to realize something of his social re¬ 
sponsibilities and privileges are, on the other hand, aims or goals. 
Thus, total, complete, personal development and free, devoted social 
service may be considered as ends in the program of education, and 
the means by which these ends are to be reached are experiences 
close to current life, motivated by the active wishes of the child, 
Tliis program obviously is not easy, and attempts to execute it in 
the classroom reveal many difficulties. 

Each of the concepts contains problems within itself, The school 
planned around the child’s interests, for example, may lead the child 
to be sclf'centcied. The selection of material which is meaningful 
for one child may be utterly meaningless to another. The search for 
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"integrated persojiality” may overlook the specific details of which 
integration is the resultant condition. Social development may omit 
individual consideration. Moreover, the four concepts are in many 
respects antagonistic to one another. Child'Cenlercd siUiationsmay 
be obstacles to the social development of the group, and curricular 
material from life may not be included in strictly child-planned ac¬ 
tivities. The idea of social development may lead to undue tolera¬ 
tion of the activities of others and thus be inimical to the best inter¬ 
ests of all the group. Since the progressive schoolroom is the scene 
of the simultaneous operation of all these ideas, it is likely that the 
problems involved may arise at any moment and that the dilTcreut 
personalities of the children will create further complications. Spe¬ 
cific analysis of classroom situations reveals some of these danger 
spots, and this article will present problems actually observed by the 
writer. 

PROBLEMS ARISING IN THE ailLD-ClJNTItTlED 
LEARNING SITUATION 

The fertile idea of child-centered learning has been one of the 
most vitalizing forces of modern education. During the last nflcon 
years it has completely revolutionized the c 3 cmej)lary sdiool anrl has 
transformed the static, formal classroom into a veritable liivc (»f 
busy, happy activity. The close relation between building an en¬ 
vironment around the child’s interests as determined by his develo])- 
ment and the ultimate goal of the best social living, broadly inter¬ 
preted, leads to no conflict. It is the misinterprelalion of the idea, 
or the limitation of its scope, that causes problems sucli as the fol¬ 
lowing to appear, 

The pupils may become too individualistic. This danger, like all 
the others mentioned, appears in connection with some children more 
than with others. Many pupils, in fact, arc capable of beiiig llie 
center of an active, self-motivated program of work witliouL unduly 
magnifying their own importance. Others interpret the situation e.\- 
clusively with regard to their own prominence and thus fail to 
achieve other desirable ends. Inasjnuch as the devclopmeiU of 
sonality is one valid aim of education, activities should evoke indi¬ 
vidualistic responses; it is only when tlie individual considers liis 
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own personal development without relation to the personalities of 
others, or when the individual has no further goal toward which 
the activities of his developed personality are directed, that the 
situation becomes undesirable. The question of environment and 
past experience is of great significance in interpreting the problem 
because of the fact that many children, especially the bright pupils, 
may have occupied the center of the stage in the home for many 
years withovit any consideratbn of the question of ultimate goal, On 
the other hand, the child of domineering parents may develop an 
exaggerated ego at school in compensation for the home environ¬ 
ment. The emphasis, therefore, of the “child-centeredness” of a 
situation, as contrasted with its need for external guidance, is a 
subtle matter, one to which constant attention must be given in 
order that the dangers of misinterpretatioir may be avoided 

Ano thcr possible problem is that the pupils may develop antisocial 
tendencies and find difficulty in co-operating with one another, Any 
class may contain children who have always magnified the impor¬ 
tance of their own work, and tiicse pupils may prefer to continue 
working as individuals rather than to join a group. A program that is 
strictly child-initiated and child-moti^mted can scarcely avoid this 
problem, and frequently a great deal of teacher guidance is required 
to prevent the occurrence of the situation. 

Aiiothcr danger in the child-centered learning situation is that 
the most dominant child in the class may assume a central position 
and become a standard of measurement for the rest of the pupils. 
Where selfish, aggressive pupils claim more than their share of the 
teacher’s time and attention, the more neglected pupils may be led 
to emulate these 1 eaders, and even the teacher may accept the promi¬ 
nent children as types against which the rest of the pupils are meas- 
uied, The problem is closely related to the question of how far the 
leader should enjoy the solitariness of his position and how far he 
should consider the co-operation of others, contributing possibly to 
the clevclopmcnL of “livals.” The suboidination of the idea of 
leadership and the substitution of that of service.'iend?, to help the 
ulLia-aggressive pupil to establish definite goals of value to the cn- 
Lire group. Pupils may contribute to the danger expressed in this 
problem either by being unduly aggressive and assuming the type 
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of antisocial leadership that bids aU otlieis he followers or by ac¬ 
quiescing in the assumption of sucli leadership. Eitlier attitude indi¬ 
cates a lade of socially developed purpose and an absence of sincere 
loyalty to the class. 

Another problem in the situation planned by the diild is that the 
environment is likely to become too limited in scope, that prepara¬ 
tion for later activities is Ukely to be overlooked, and that the value 
of the culture of the past may be ignored. The wishes and the experi¬ 
ence of children are not usually sufficiently wide to gunianLcc a 
broad range of activities, and one activity may mcicly lead to an¬ 
other of a similar nature instead of widening the field. There is no 
likelihood that, if the pupils choose all Ihcir activities, they will gain 
those habits and skills necessary for further and more advanced ex¬ 
periences, The "tool subjects” fall into this class, and again the 
necessity of teacher guidance becomes apparent. 

A further problem is the absence of democratic attitude that may 
result from a situation in which some pupils arc always in the cen¬ 
ter of the stage and others always looking on. 'Die size of Die class¬ 
room, the amount of available material, tlic number of work l)enche.s, 
and other considerations limit tlic free activity of many ])upils ami 
make initiative for all, at the same Lime and in the same way, an im¬ 
possibility. A socialized group will decide methods of sharing iKpially 
the educational advantages of the room, but this arrangement niiiy 
not be initiated'by the pupils without external suggestion. 

Another danger is that children widely divergent from the giouji 
in talents and interests may fail to be included in class activities. 
The teacher may find it necessary to devise ways of using liie talent 
of neglected pupils. As the talents and Uic interests of such pii])ils 
are not always apparent (nothing having occurred to evoke their ex¬ 
pression), this danger of neglect is particularly insidiou-s. 

PROBLEMS ARISING IN THE MATEMAL-rUOM-LlEK 
CURRICULUM 

The idea of securing curricular materials from the living environ¬ 
ment of the pupils arose in the effort to counteract the undue em¬ 
phasis on vicarious experiences provided by the older couisi-s of 
study. Coincident with the acceptance of the fact that nothing is 
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educative which does not give rise to reaction and change came the 
realization that only a stimulus fraught with meaning can evoke 
an active response. Material closely related to the child’s life was 
regarded as the only possibility for evoking complete, active response 
because it is the only kind of material the purpose of which is vital 
to Ihe child. In the practical application of this valuable concept, 
however, many difheulties at once became apparent, difhtnlties 
largely connected with the restricliveness of the idea. 

For example, to decide just when the material might be consid¬ 
ered to be connected with life was discovered to be a problem It is 
relatively easy to define the approximate limits of a small child’s 
environment and interests, but, by the time the upper elementary 
grades arc reached, the “life” from which the materials are to he 
taken has expanded both in amount and in complexity. Life has be¬ 
come a different thing for different pupils, because of innate and en¬ 
vironmental factors. Problems arise the solution of which depends 
oil many factors other tlian the closeness or the remoteness of con¬ 
tent. The danger of neglecting the comprehension of the bright child, 
for example, is as great as the danger of going beyond the capacity 
of the child of lesser endowment. 

Another possible danger of the material-from-lifc curriculum is 
that there may be an overemphasis on the immediate environment 
which may lead to a neglect of all except the superficial value of the 
activities undertaken. Acquaintance with community enterprises, 
neighborhood industries, local historical associations, and neighbor¬ 
ing geographical features may result soldy in specifre factual knowl¬ 
edge, with little or no relation to general principles or wider interests. 
Social and emotional values may at all times be subordinated to in¬ 
tellectual values, and a mechanical interpretation of the neighbor¬ 
hood may result. Thus, the curriculum may become too narrow, the 
culture of the past may be omitted, future possibilities may be ig¬ 
nored, and idealistic intcipretations may be neglected. Experiences 
purportedly based on life are likely to omit a large part of life be¬ 
cause of the tendency to include only the objective, easily recogniz¬ 
able, materialistic items. The study of that which exists Lends to 
obscure the value of that which might exist and that which should 
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exist, and this emphasis leads to a static tyjje of thought opposed to 
progress. 

Another problem, closely related to the danger of restrictivencss 
in the program taken from life, is the danger that generalized think¬ 
ing will never be achieved. Activities based exclusively on Llic par- 
ticular events of the present frequently omit the opportunity for 
generalization and thus fail to supply tools that might lead to fur¬ 
ther endeavor. With bright children, especially, there is need for a 
constant widening of the environment. 

The possibility that immediacy of reward will be unduly stressed 
is implied in the foregoing problems. As the recognition of deferred 
value is neglected in deriving the materials of the curriculum strict¬ 
ly from the environment of the present, so the emphasis falls on 
those elements whose reward is immediate and whose results arc 
obvious. Thus, the entire question of permanent social values is 
likely to be ignored. 

PROBLEMS ARISING IN THE APPLICATION OF THE 
CONCEPT OF THE TOTAL CHILI) 

The concept of the “total child,” or of “pupil integralion,” calls 
attention to the fact that not all of an individual is measiiiable and 
that, when all tests have been considered, there still remain ele¬ 
ments of significance which may alter the cfTccL of all the rest. I'or 
this reason teachers in the field have welcomed the (jcsLnlL psychol¬ 
ogy, realizing that they have always dealt with whole cliildrcn and 
total situations. In their haste to accept the new philosophies, how- 
ever, educators have not always taken care that the new ideas were 
sufficiently well grafted on the old. For this reason various prol)lems 
have arisen. 

In the first place, many of the known facts of child growth and de¬ 
velopment tend to be neglected under the plan of considciing Liu- 
“whole child” only. Emphasis, for example, may bo laid on the 
process of combining subject matter without due care that the iie- 
tivities united are suited to the intcllcctiud or developmental levi‘1 
of the children concerned. Moreover, the view of the ultimate goal 
that unites the activity in the mind of the teacher is often Loo dls- 
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iant to function as a stimulus to the pupils. This difficulty is ob¬ 
servable even in child-selected units of work, The ‘Term plan” and 
the "semester schedule" are largely guides for the teacher. Smaller 
items of work, whicli can be more quickly finished and tlie results 
of which can be more readily seen, are more suitable for children. The 
total child is considered when the teacher makes such adjustments in 
amount of time spent on work units as are required by the interests 
and the needs of the puphs. 

Another problem is the failure to distinguish between the child 
and the subject matter and the tendency to assume that combining 
subjects guarantees pupil integration. Merely to initiate activities 
containing various types of subject matter has little or no relation to 
the development of a harmonious personality. A pupil becomes inte¬ 
grated when he devotes his entire energy and enthusiasm to a task 
because of its value to him. Integration of personality may, of 
course, follow experiences the data of which are derived from more 
than one field, but this result is not inevitable and integration con¬ 
tinues to depend on other than mechanistic factors. In the purpose¬ 
fully motivated experiences of an activity program, combinations of 
subjects usually have a reason for being combined, and this purpose 
induces integrated reaction in the pupil. 

A further problem connected with the application of the total- 
child concept is that there may be too much emphasis on individual 
work and individual growth, to the detriment of social experiences. 
To neglect social growth eventually restricts individual progress. 
Overemphasis on individualism should be counteracted by consid¬ 
ering the social purposes for which the well-integrated person should 
exist, 

Another problem lies in the absence of definite standards by 
which individual growth can be measured. The recognition of the 
significance of unmeasured elements of the personality operates to 
cause doubt about when the pupil is or is not doing his best. Per¬ 
fection in the abstract is a vague goal, and the possibilities of ration¬ 
alization and self-excuse are many. To lead the child to realize what 
his potentialities are, rather than to accept the easily attained, is an 
important adjunct to the aim of developing the total child 
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PROBLEMS CONNECTED ’WITH THE CONCEPT OF THE DEVELOP¬ 
MENT OF SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

Recent emphasis outside the school on tlie significance of social 
relationships has been reflected by a similar movement wUIiin the 
school, To induce pupils to realize their own social duties and privi¬ 
leges and to recognize the fact that society is in a state of constant 
change, determined by man himself, is one of the objectives of the 
new education. The new procedures of the classroom arc devoted to 
the same end, The pupils undertake co-operative endeavors, ami 
they learn not only how to bring their tasks to a successful conclu¬ 
sion but how to share experiences, how to help others, how to find 
personal satisfaction in the well-being of the group, and how to over¬ 
come selfish desires in the willingness to work for the happiness of 
all The amount of guidance usually necessary to insure the smooLli 
working of social ideals in the classroom might indicate llie remote¬ 
ness of the goal, but, as in other movements, momentum is gained 
after the first start is made. The problems to be faced in the cultiva¬ 
tion and the maintenance of social ideals aic usually somewhat like 
the descriptions in the following paragraphs. 

Many pupils are likely to sliirk Ihcir responsibilities and to leave 
them to other persons. This problem is likely to aiiso in any class 
because the wide divergence in the levels of social development will 
cause some pupils to take advantage of the “heli)fLilness” of others. 
It may be necessary frequently to point out tliat the l)esL way of 
serving others is not to do their duties for them but to hel]) them In 
become self-directing. 

Another difficulty when social service is emphasi?5ccl is Lhiil j)iii)ils 
may be satisfied with mediocre effort. Some pupils, becoming dis¬ 
gusted with the weak co-operation of others, may respond with a 
like superficial attitude. The sense of fairness and justice is weak or 
absent in some children, and definite attempts to interpret class 
ideals, as well as the initiation of some activities that will mouse llu' 
unquestioned loyalty of all the group, may be needed. 

Closely allied with the low standards of co-opcniLion among some 
of the pupils is the fact that achievement in many lines may he re¬ 
duced in quality as soon as the emphasis is removed from individual 
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competitive effort. The dictum, "Allow each child to compete with 
his own record," does not always inspire effort comparable with that 
evoked by competition with classmates. Care should be taken that 
proper recognition is given to achievement in order that growth in 
itself, irrespective of the attainments of others, may be made de¬ 
sirable. 

Another difliculty in the socialized group is to be found in the in¬ 
ability of the pupils to evaluate attainment of any kind with the de¬ 
gree of flexibility needed by pupils of different mental endowment, 
Inadequate and destructive criticism may be detrimental to some 
pupils and may result in a general habit of looking for faults. The 
pupils of the elementary school usually do not possess sufficient tact 
or understanding of other children to know, without guidance, just 
when adverse comment might be a real discouragement, and they 
cannot realize how individual standards and requirements should 
vary. 

Another problem is found in the danger that may arise in a situa¬ 
tion where the social leaders are neither the intellectual leaders nor 
the pupils most industrious in pursuit of class interests. Prominent, 
self-ccntercd pupils, unless guided, may give overt expression to 
some hidden disappointment or thwarting of their own by discount¬ 
ing the work of others, There is also the danger that in the complex¬ 
ity of an activity program contributions of real value and great 
effort may be passed by, unnoticed by the class, unless the teacher 
calls the attejUion of the pupils to them. Such an omission discour¬ 
ages the contributor in his attempts at self-expression. 

When attempts are made to reform the traditional types of in- 
strucLion by the application of the four concepts of the curriculum 
that have been discussed, new and serious difficulties arise, It is, 
Lhorefoic, highly important that the teacher be aware of the prob¬ 
lems which arc likely to be encountered and that she have a clear idea 
of the fundameiUal goals of hei leaching. 
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An intensive investigation of thirty-seven pupils in a Minneapolis 
junior high school who were failing in two or more academic auhjccLs 
furnishes some rather interesting data concerning the relations be¬ 
tween certain factors and failure and indicates particularly a striking 
relation between failure and the socio-economic status of tlic home. 

Twenty-three, or 62 per cent, of these failing pupils were boys; 
only 14, or 38 per cent, were girls—a significant sex difference. 
Again, the failures were congregated largely in the beginning semes¬ 
ter of Grade VII and in Grade IX—a finding which suggests that 
there is something of a gap between Grades VI and Vll and also be¬ 
tween Grades VIII and IX; possibly that the ninth-grntlu instruc¬ 
tional material has not undergone a great deal of adaptation but has 
been merely transferred from the first year of the four-year high 
school to the last year of the junior high school; or that there is 
a tendency for junior high school teachers to prevent pool pui)ils 
from going on to senior high schools by failing them in Grade IX, 
Some differences between the groups arc shown in Tabic 1 . 

AGE, GRADE STATUS, AND ATTENDANCE 
As compared with 102 typically distributed junior high school boys 
and girls who were passing in all subjects, the failure groups were 
distinctly older, the median age of the failure group being 15 months 
more than the rnedian of the passing group, with but about 35 per 
cent of overlapping between the two dislribiitioiis. Tlie Imys among 
the failures were about four months older than the girls, while the dif- 
fftrewee bet'ween the sexes for the average group was seven months, 
The failing pupils were retarded a year on the average, while the 
normal group averaged “at age,” Eleven of the failing pupils were 
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retarded two years or more, while only four of the Z02 passing chil¬ 
dren were retarded. None of the failing pupils was accelerated, but 
22.5 per cent of the passing pupils were ahead of their grades. 

TABLE I 


Comparison of 37 failing Pupils and 102 Pupils Passing in 
All Subjects in a Minneapolis Junior 
niGH School 



Falling 

Group 

Normal 

Group 

Chronological age (iu years and months). 



Median of group.. .. .. 

15-3 

14-0 

Median of girls... 

15-0 

13-9 

Median of boys. 

I 5'4 

14-4 

Mean number of years of retardation.. 

I 

0 

Percentage of pupils accelerated for grade. 

0 

22 S 

Percentage of pupils absent more than sev^ 



days. 

30 

13 

Median number of days of absence ... . 

13 

r 

Intelligence quotient: 



Median of group ... . 

99 2 

loi 3 

Mean of group. 

97 S 

102 0 

Median of girls... 

93 0 

lOI I 

Median of boys. 

103 0 

loi. 8 

Mental age (in years and months)’ 



Median of group... 

14-1 

13-10 

Mean of group. . . 

Median of girls., 

13-10 

13-9 

12-9 

14-2 

Median of boys. ... 

14-9 

13-9 


Whether cause or effect or co-effect, absence went with failure in 
this school. Only 13 per cent of the normal group, compared with 30 
per cent of the failing pupils, weie absent more than seven days. 
The median amount of absence of the failing group was tliirteen 
days, compared with one day for the normal group. 

INTELLIGENCE 

A surprising revelation was made when it was discovered that, on 
the basis of scores in the Otis Self-administering Test of Mental 
Ability, there was no significant difference in the intelligence quo¬ 
tients of tlie two groups. However, a larger number of distinctly 
superior individuals (^viLh intelligence quotients of over iro) were 
found in the normal group; more than 25 per cent of the pupils 
in the normal group were superior as compared with only one of the 
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37 failing pupils. The median intelligence quotient of Llic failing 
girls was smaller than that of the faUmg boys, while among the nor¬ 
mal groups there was practically no difference between the sexes -a 
finding which adds another bit of evidence to that of other studies 
indicating that girls make more of their abilities than tlo boys. Still 
another interesting finding was the progression of the mean and the 
median intelligence quotient of the failing group by al)(>uL three 
points from one grade to the next. 

An analysis of the differences in mental age l)eLWL‘en tlic two 
groups revealed that the failing group had the higher menial age. 
Among the failing pupils the boys hadadisLinclly higher mental age 
than the girls, while among the normal pupils the girls were sligluly 
superior in mental age. Grade differences were about one year and 
two mouths for the failing group; (or the normal group there was 
eight months’ dlfEecen.ee in mental age between Grades VII and VTII 
and a difference of one year and one-half mon th between Grades VIII 
and IX—a finding similar to that in the ease of intelligence. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 

In the differentiation of failing pupils from normal pui)ils, socio¬ 
economic status, as measured by the Sims score card, was of more 
Importarice than InUWigence-ttsV scores. The iahing pupils vamu, 
in large proportions, from homes of the middle oi llie lower class, all 
but four of the thirty-seven came ttora homes ranking in the lower 
third among all the homes of Minneapolis junior liigli school j)iipils 
and not one from a home in the upper tliird. Every girl failure canu* 
from a home in the lowest fourth, though lo per cent of the 23 boys 
came from homes above the lower quarlilc mul Lhicc boys came from 
homes slightly above the median. 

Of these thirty-seven failing pupils, twenty-seven came finm 
homes with no telephones; thirty-one came Irom homes with no more 
than three magazines of any sort, seventeen of these from lionu^ 
with no magazines; twenty-seven from homes with not mou- than 
twenty-five books of any sort; twenty-two did not have their own 
rooms at home; the fathers of only four pupils had gone to college 
and only one mother had attended college, althougli the stale uni¬ 
versity is located in the city. Only nineteen of the father.s anti nine¬ 
teen of the mothers had attended high school, f'he magazines found 
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most commonly in the homes were of the type of the Saturday Eve- 
iiiitg Post, True Stories, Ladies^ Home Journal, and Liberty. Among 
the thirty-seven fathers there was not one professional man nor one 
owner or chief executive in any but petty business concerns. The 
large majoiity of the fathers would be classified as worlters in the 
various skilled and semi-skilled trades. 

ACHIEVEMENT-TEST SCORES 

'Ihe cUlIerenccs in achievements, as measured by the Stanford 
Achievement Test, between the failing and the normal groups 
were surprisingly small, representing an average of only about one 
year, In literature and physiology the scores of the two groups were 
practically identical The greatest difference was in language usage, 
largely attributable to home environment Large differences (about 
two years in achievement age) weie also found in geography and in 
ariLlimetic compulaLion. Considerable overlapping was found. That 
is, on all the tests some failing pupils exceeded some passing pupils; 
some failing pupils, in fact, surpassed the average of all the passing 
pupils. One failing seventh-grade pupil ranged above a passing 
scvcnlh-giade pupil in the various tests by a margin in achievement 
age of three months in aritlimelic reasoning to five years and three 
months in physiology and hygiene, with a total excess of approxi¬ 
mately four years Similar cases in Grades VIII and IX, though, 
of less sinking nature, were also found. 

SUMMARY 

By way of summary it may be said that, as compared with normal 
passing pupils, failing pupils in Phillips Junior High School of Minne¬ 
apolis arc more than a year older, are a year more retarded, are 
absent more Ireqiicnlly by about two or three weeks a semester, are 
almost as bright on the average but include fewer superior pupils, 
and arc slightly more mature in mental age. They come largely from 
homes of inferior economic status, in which there are few evidences 
of CLiUmal interests or opportunities Their fathers are skilled la¬ 
borers, and their mothers and fathers have had less schooling than 
the average, It is also noticeable that there are more failing boys 
than failing girls and that among the failing boys are distinctly 
larger proportions of children of average and superior ability and 
of children coming from homes of average socio-economic status. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OT PRIKER VOCADULARIEH 

In the past twenty years phenomenal advances have been made 
in the field ol reading instriKtion. One signiCicaiit dcveloiJiueuL is the 
growing recognition of the importance of the vocabulary burden of 
reading materials, with consequent improvement in tlic cJiaractcr 
of the books produced Cor children. Scientific control of vocabulary 
is most important in the primary grades and especially so during the 
first half-year of reading. Gates, who has given a great deal of atten¬ 
tion to the relation of vocabulary lo reading diflicuUy, says, '‘The 
proper adjustment of tire vocabulary burden and of the di/Ticully of 
reading materials to apiipil’s capacity is of profound imfiortancc.”' 
In another place Gates states that one of the most ImjrorlanL cliar- 
acteristics of a course in reading is “an abundance of reading ma¬ 
terial in which the pupilis unliampered by difllcullies in word recog¬ 
nition, so that the various habits essential to fluent, accurate, full, 
and enjoyable comprehensioa nmy be developed." As the resvdt of 
e;qDerimental trial of materials of varying degrees of difTiculLy, ihi.s 
same investigator estimates that “in the primary grades there should 
be thirty to forty running words for each new word introduced'’ and 
that this amount of repetition should be provided through "abun¬ 
dant reading of senseful material, instead of by means of phonetic 
drills and other types of isolated word study, 

Investigators and teachers alike are convinced that children make 
more rapid progress and build better reading habits and attitudes 
if they can be provided from the beginning with much interesting 
material containing a desirable minimum of vocabulary difliciillics, 

‘Arthur!, Gales. New York: Miieniilliiii Co , 
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It is important, then, to know the exact vocabulary burden of the 
various primers in common use. Such data are useful in selecting 
and using not only tlie first primer which the child reads but also the 
second, third, and subsequent books which he attempts. The second 
primer which the child reads may present more difficulty than the 
first if the overlapping of the vocabularies of the two books is slight. 

Simplicity in reading material is the result of several factors. The 
stories and ideas should be within the experience of the child. The 
vocabulary should be familiar. Sentences should be simple and 
direct. The vocabulary burden should be light. Unfamiliar words 
should occur infrequently in relation to the total number of words. 
Several of these standards are rather satisfactorily met by the better- 
known primers of recent publication. There is, however, consider¬ 
able variation in the vocabulary load and in the ratio of new words 
to the total amount of material. 

An experienced teacher can estimate the interest appeal of a 
beginning reader and the background of experience necessary for 
the understanding of the stories by means of a thoughtful reading 
of the l3ook or, more accurately perhaps, by using the book with a 
group of chikhen. The relative difficulty of any book and the selec¬ 
tion of the most appropriate books to follow the basic primer are 
most accurately revealed through careful analyses and comparisons 
of vocaliularics. because of the strategic importance of using ma¬ 
terials of the proper difficulty with various groups of pupils, teacliers 
need exact and complete information concerning the vocabularies 
of the various books. 


FORMER STUDIES 

Earlier studies have presented data on the vocabulary load of 
from ten to fifteen selected primers. One of the best lurown of these 
is tlrat by Sclke and Selke,* who found a total of 1,636 different 
words in the twelve primers that they analyzed. Only 38 words were 
common to all twelve books, while 783 words appeared in only one 
book. The number of different words in the separate books varied 
from 157 to 630. 

' Erich Sclke iiiul G A. Seiko, "A Study of the Vocabiilariea of Beginning Books in 
Twelve Rending Methods," Elementary School Jonrml, XXII (June, 1922), 745 - 49 ' 
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A later study by one of the same authors* included twelve more 
recent primers. In these twelve books the total numl)cr of difTcreiit 
words was reported to be 1,207; the number common to all, 53; 
and the number appearing in only one of the twelve books, 582. 'J1ie 
range of vocabulary in individual books was from 171 to 504 - 'I’his 
report is of slight value to the teacher, however, for the books are 
not identified by name. 

Beck® presented in 1929 a brief and incomplclc report of im 
analysis of eight primers which were published in 1926 and 1927. 
She did not state the rules followed in making the analysis, 'fhe 
present writers find considerable discrepancy in their results and 
those presented by Beck. 

More recently Hairing^ reported an analysis of the vocabularies 
of fifteen primers Twelve hundred and sixty dilTcrcnt words were 
found, 538 of which appeared in only one book and 34 in all fifteen 
books 

Since the earlier studies included a limited number of iirimers, 
since the reports in most cases omit imixirtant data, and since 
many recently published books were not included in any previous 
analysis, the desirability of a current and more inclusive analysis 
suggested itself to the writers. Weprescnl, consequently, siKnilicniU 
data regarding the vocabulary burden of thirty-three primer.4 pub¬ 
lished between the dates of 1923 and 1935, inclusive, 

PROCEDURES EMPLOYED 

Each book was carefully read, page by page, and a UibuUUicm was 
made of the number of times that each word was repealed, 'J’liis 
analysis revealed the number of diflerenL words; the niiinlier of 
running words; and, by division, the average repetition, 01 the ratio 
of running words to different words. The list of words foi each book 
was further analyzed to discover the number of words which were 
repeated specified numbers of times, and each list was coniiiaied 

' Ericli Sclkc, "A Coiiiimrativc Study of the VocnlHilariiiB of 'twelve 

Boobs in Readlh6,'’/oKrHaft);Erf„c(ifie)nofl{rseorcA.XXn(l)cccm\)i'r. to.p). "a 

“ Mae Miller Beck, “fhe Vooibulary of First Renders,*' Jduniti/ c/ /■•/ma 

lion, Vt (January, 1929), 224-27. 

^ Sydney Hivrring, '‘What Primer Shall I Uae Next?" I•lelllc„|ary SM 
XXXII (Novernliet, 1931), 207-13. 
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■with every other list to determine the number of words common to 
any two books. 

The rules followed in tabulating were those most commonly em¬ 
ployed in studies of primary books All variants of word formSj 
except those formed by the addition of the single s, were counted as 
separate words. Thus, "sleep” and "sleeps” were counted as the 
same word, but "slept,” “sleeping,” and “sleepy” were tabulated 
as separate words. The possessive form made by adding apostrophe 
and s was considered a different word. A hyphenated word was con¬ 
sidered one word unless the parts were so simple that a child would 
probably recognize them separately, when it was not considered a 
new word but was tabulated under its separate parts. All material 
ill each book which would normally be read by children was included 
in the analysis. The title-page, the table of contents, the preface, 
and the concliidhig word list were omitted. Comprehension exer¬ 
cises, poems, and titles of stories were included 
Arbitrary decisions regarding the inclusion or the exclusion of 
material were necessary in a few instances. The revised edition of 
r//c iVeiy Polh io Reading: Primer contains twenty-two pages of ma’ 
Lcrial onlitled “My Word Primer,” which is not, apparently, an 
integral part of the hook. This section of phonetic exercises would 
piobably not be used unless the teadier weie employing the book as 
ca basic primer and were following the phonetic methods recom¬ 
mended by the aiithoj. Even under these conditions many of the 
woids might be used in pronunciation exercises without being made 
a part ol the child's reading vocabulary. For these reasons the 911 
words in this “Word Primer” are not included in the data presented. 

The piimei of The Bol&nius Readers includes on pages 109-22 a 
seiics of games 01 exercises designed to follow the various stories of 
the book, These exercises were judged to be an integral part of the 
content of the readei and are included in the analysis, 

'J'he [)i‘imer of The Unit-Activity Reading Series contains eleven 
pages whlclr iiiUodiice the dilTcrent sections of the book At the 
bottom of each of these pages is a legend in small type, apparently 
intended for the teacher alone, including such words as “recreation” 
and “transportation ” These legends have been omitted in making 
the analyses. 
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The primer of Ths Worh-Bay Jioohs^ Tvlicn employed as a basic 
book, is especially designed to be used in comiection witli an ac¬ 
companying preparatory book. The data presented on the total 
running words and average repetition arc obviously too small when 
it is so used, since these figures arc more than doubled through use 
of the preparatory book. Supplementary exercises are available for 
many of the other primers. When used, they add to the lolaV amount 
of reading done by the child and to the num))cr of Limes he en¬ 
counters the various words. 

It is not possible to carry out detailed analyses involving such 
large numbers of words wfUiout the inclusion of some errors. A great 
deal of time and effort, however, was devoted to checking and re¬ 
checking in each of the steps. Two of the books were given a second 
independent reading. Comparison of the two results in each case 
revealed remarkable agreement. In several instances the results 
were compared with data supplied by tlic publishers of the books. 
All discrepancies were noted, and the work was recliecked in order 
to verify or revise the results. In the preparation of tlic summaries 
and tables each operation has been tcchecked. While recognizing 
the probability of slight errors, the writers nevertheless liavc con¬ 
siderable confidence that the data presented may be depended on for 
ah practical purposes. 

Several investigators have shown that many words recur in 
readers with different meanings. Fennell,* for example, studied this 
problem. She showed that from nineteen to thirty-three words ic- 
carred with different meanings in the five primers which she studied. 
It would seem that, insofar as these different meanings were already 
familiar to the children, they dioiild present little if any clilTicully. 
The present investigation presents no data on this point. 

The primers in the following series of readers were analyzed in 
this study. 

1. Margaret L. White and Alice Ilontliorn, Boys ami Girls at Work anil Ploy. 
Do and Learn Readers, Chicago; American Book Co,, 1030. 

2, Henry Suzzallo, George E. Freeland, Katherine L. McLaughlin, luul Ada 
M. Skinner, Fact and Story headers. Chicago; American Book Co., 1030. 

* Ethel L, Fennell, “Recurring Words and Their Rclnlion lo Hi friciillics in t’oinitrc- 
liension," Eleimlary School Journal, XXIX (September, igaS), .^2-53. 
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3. Clara D. Baker and Edna D. Baker, Bobbs-Merrill Readers. Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1923. 

4. Clara B. Baker, Mary Maud Reed, and Edna Dean Baker, Eriendj /or 
Every Day. The Cuiriculum Readers. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-MeiriU 
Co., 1034, 

5. Clam B, Baker and Edna D. Baker, The Pei Bony ani Other Stories. True 
Story Series, Indianapolis, Indiana; Bobbs-Merrill Co,, 1928. 

6. B. R. Buckingham and Bertha H. Buckingham, Play Days. The Chil¬ 
dren’s Bookshelf, Boston: Ginn & Co., 1934. 

7. Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, Eriends, The Children's Own 
Readers, Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. 

8 . Anna Dorothea Cordts, The New Path fo Reading: Primer. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1929, 

g, Anna Dorothea Cordts, Tlit New Path to Reading: My Second Pfimer. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1930. 

10. Anna Dorothea Cordts, rftfflYew Boston; Ginn & Co., 

193s (leviscd). 

11. Eva A. Sraedley and Martha C. Olsen, The New Primer, The Smedley 
and Olsen Series, Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co., 1926. 

12. Emma Miller Bolcmiis, assisted by Maiy MeSkimmon and Florence E, 
Bamberger, Tom ami Betty. The Bolenius Readers. Boston: Houghton MifEliu 
Co., T930. 

13. Matliilde C. Geeks, Charles E. Skinner, and John W. Withers, Play- 
fellows, Story and Study Readers, Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing 
Co, 1928. 

14. Herman Dressel, M-MadileneVeyerka, and May Robbins, The Laidlaw 
Readers. Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., 1928 

15. Isobel Davidson and Charles J. Anderson, The Lincoln Readers. Chica¬ 
go; Laurel Book Co,, 1926. 

16. Edith Hope Ringer and Lou Chase Downie, Borne. Citizenship Readers. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1930. 

17. Frank N, Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor hi, Johnson, and W C. 
French, Child-Story Readers Chicago; Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 

18. Mable Guinnip La Rue, The F-U-N Book. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1923. 

19. Artliurl. Gates and MiiiamBlantonHuber,Pe/^/'e«dP^^gy. TheWork- 
IMay Books. New York; Macmillan Co. 1930. 

20. Katherine E. Dopp, May Pitts, and S. C. Garrison, little Friends at 
School, Happy Road to Reading Chicago. RanclMcNally & Co., 1935. 

21. William II. Elson and Lura E. Runkel, Child-LiUary Readers. The 
Elsoii Extension Series. Chicago: Scott, Foresman Sr Co, 1923. 

22. William H, Elson and Lura E. Runkel, The Elson Readers. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., igi 7 . 
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23, WiUfaJn H. Elsoii, Lura E. Rmikel, and William S. (Iray, The Khm 
Bash Mrs. Life-Reading Progiain. Chicago: ScoU, Koresman Sc Cn., i(,3o. 

2+ W. E. Gfacly, Paul Klappcr, and Jane C. GllTortl, I’cls ami Play Thm-s. 
Childhood Readers. Nc\y York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

35. John M. Afaiily and Sarah E. (Jrwwohl, (hml Knifliim. Xc:v\ Viirk: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1(326. 

26. Cora M. Martin, At the Farm. Real Life Renders. New Vurk: Clmrlcs 
Scribner’s Sons, 1930, 

27, Bessie Blackstone Coleman, WillU L. Uhl, and James PleiuinK Uosic, 
T/i<i Pathmy to Reading. Newark, New Jersey: Sliver, Hurdell & Cu., n;.j5, 

20, Nila Banton Smithy Al Home and Away. 'I’he Ujiil-AcliviLy Re.nling 
Seiies Newark, New Jersey; Silver, Burdett & Co., lO.Lv 

29 Clarence R. Stone, Anne Lotlcr Slone, assisted liy Ida \*;ind(;rRa\v, 
Tom, Jip, ami Jane. The Webster Readers. St. txiuis, Misi.ouri; Wchblei 
Publishing Co., 1932. 

JO. Marjorie Hardy, The Child's Own \S'.iy .Scric.i. ('liirngn: 

Wheeler Publishing Co., 1926 

jr, Ethel Maltby Gehtes, Everyday Life Pritner. I’liiladeljdiia: Julin I'. 
Winston Co., 1935. 

j2, William Dodge Lewis and Elbel Mnllby Gchies, PrJs ami Plavinnlts. 
The New Silent Readers. Philadelphia: John C. \\‘instuii Co,, inji 

33. Sidney G, Firman and Ethel Mallby Ochres, The Nat' W'lnsloii Rnulns. 
Philadelphia’ John C. Winston Co., 1028. 

VOCABULARY BURDKN OP TJIE IJOOKS 

In Table I arc sumniarlzed the significanL dafa U‘Kai'(ling ihc 
vocabularies of the thirty-three books. The second colunin |)ic.m‘n(.s 
the total number of words in eadi book. The Hurd colunin 
the number of different words. In the fourth colunin is giN’cn the 
average amount of repetition, or the number of running words to 
each new word. The next eight columns reveal for each hook the 
number of words which are used once, twice, three tinic.s, four tinir.s, 
five times, six to nine times, ten to nineteen times, and twenty tinu’S 
or more, respectively. The last two columns show the iR'icenln^re of 
words in each book used five times or less and the [lereen tUfie usi'd 
ten times or more. It will be seen that some of the hooks not nnly 
contain a high average repetition but have few word.s whieli oci iii' 
five times or less and a large proportion of wortls whitb ii])iu'iir b n 
times or more. In other boo^ the average repetition is inurli less, 
and a considerable proportion of the words arc repeated oi\ly a few 
times. 
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TABLE I 

BASIC Vqcahulary Facts for Eacii of Thirty-threis Primers 



OVJCULAI'PING OF VOCADUL^VREES AND DESIRABLE 
PRIMER SEQUENCE 

I'ablc II shows Lhc iiiimbei of words coitimon to every possible 
pair of boolvS Rcafling aciossthc top line, one notes that the primers 
of the Do and Learn Readers and of the Facl and Story Readers have 
































Number or words Common to Aky Two of thirty-three Primers 
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153 words in common, wliile the primors of the Do and Learn 
Readers and of the Bobbs-Merrill Readers have 96 words in common. 
One hundred woids are common to Do and Learn Readers and The 
Cnrricidim Readers^ 155 to Do and Learn Readers and True Story 
Series, and similarly for the others. From tliis table it is possible to 
select the books which have the largest number of words in common 
or, if it is desired, those which have the fewest in common. 

Those primers which have the largest vocabulaidcs tend to have 
the largest number of words in common with others. Certain addi¬ 
tional data arc required if one wishes to select the particular primer 
which can be read with the least vocabulary difficulties following 
any given basic book. The number of new words encountered in the 
second book not previously met in the first book is possibly the best 
single criterion. Another valuable measure is the ratio of running 
words to new words in the second book. These data can be secured 
rather easily from the figures presented in Tables I and II. 

To illustrate the nature and value of such evidence, we present 
in Tables III and IV the data for two widely used series. In Table 
III it is assumed that the primer of The Elson Basic Readers is the 
first book to be read. It is designated as the basic reader. The primer 
of The Curriculum Readers is listed second because this primer intro¬ 
duces the smallest number of words in addition to those in The 
Elson Basic Readers. Each of the other primers follows in rank order 
determined by the number of new words added to those already 
encountered in the basic book. In Table IV similar data are pre¬ 
sented on the assumption tliat The Work-Play primer is the first 
or basic book. 

Ideally, wc should present thirty-three such tables, with each 
book in turn considered as basic. Since limitations of space prevent 
such a complete report, it is recommended that teachers who are 
interested make a comparable table for the books available in any 
particular school. The following description of Tables III and IV 
explains lire method of developing sucli a table. In Tables III and 
IV the second column presents the number of difieicuL words in 
each primer, In the third column is given the number of words 
common to each book and the basic book. Subtracting the number 
in the third column fiom the number in the second column gives 
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the number of words in each book that arc not in the basic book, 
which is presented in the fourth column* The number of words in 

TABLE lU 

VOCABULARY DIFFICULTY Of KACII PHIMLH WHKN l/SKII AI 'ILK 

THE Primer of "Tiiii Elson Basic Ki;aijer.s" 


Name ot Primer 

Number 

of 

Dlfferenl 
Words In 
Primei 

Number 

Of 

Words ill 
Common 
wllh 
Duic 
Book 

Nunilicr 

of 

N'ew 

WoiiJs 

AiMo'l 

NiimlM'r 

of 

Hn«Ic 

Wfinlt 

nro|i(wd 

Knilii uf 
KuniiinR 

U'liiili itj 
.N'evi 
W(n(U 

Elson Basic ... 

219 





Curriculum . 


93 

Ba 

136 

,S1 

Webster. 

219 

130 

8q 

Hri 

S« 

Happy Road. 

213 

120 

93 

99 

49 

Bobbs-Merrlll . 

196 

99 

97 

120 

56 

Everyday Life , . 

231 

124 

107 

9.5 

J6 

Real Life. 

243 

121 

132 

yS 


New Path, Primer 

221 

96 

1-25 

I 3 .I 

36 

Unit-Activity 

246 

117 

1*9 

103 

.17 

Loldlaw. 

*75 

143 

13* 

76 

44 

Pathway to Reading, 

*74 

140 

134 

79 

■1* 

Work-Play. 

276 


138 

81 

,to 

New Winston. 

284 

*44 

140 

7 ,S 

.19 

New Silent, .... 

*73 

*33 

J,|o 

86 

M 

Elson . 

309 

168 

Ml 

51 

48 

Childhood. 

287 

*39 

14H 

80 

3 

Smedley and Olsen... 

288 

*38 

150 

Hi 

*9 

New Ptitb, Revised ,..,, . . 

263 

**3 

LSQ 

lOO 

41 

Fact and Story 

*79 

128 

ISI 

ul 

11 

Chil(iren.'6 BoakshclC . 

* 9 S 

* 3 ft 

>37 

Hi 

S 9 

Child-Story, 

396 

*36 

3(10 

H,1 

JS 

Tine Story, ... 

3*5 

*59 

if)fi 

(lO 

1 I 

Do and Learn, . 

3*6 

148 

1*8 

7 * 

*1 

Dolcnius... 

31a 

*24 

m 

US 


Children's Own 

366 

*53 


f)6 

.'1 

Child-Library, 

392 

172 

220 

47 

ll 

Story and Study . , , 

380 

*S6 

**4 

f ',4 

•i 

Lincoln. . . 

405 

161 

zdd 

58 


Citizenship,... 

398 

*50 

248 

6i> 

iS 

Child's Own Way,, ... 

413 

163 

250 

56 

3 1 

New Fath, Second Fritner , 

396 

127 

a6g 

9 * 

I9 

F-U-N Book , , , . 

462 

163 

*99 

.16 

1 

Good Reading., 

480 

161 

3'9 

S'H 

ly 


the basic book which arc not repealed in each of Uie ollu-r lionks, 
given in the fifth column, is (ouucl by sublractinR the (igun-s in the 
third column from the number of different woriU in the basic booh. 
Dividing the number of running words in each book (secured from 
Table I) by the "Number of New Words Added’^ yields the ratio 
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at which new words are encountered in any book (it is assumed that 
all words met in the basic book are known). 

TABLE IV 


VocAnuLARY Difficulty of Each primer When Used after 
THE Primer of "The 'Worr-Play Books" 


Name of Primer 

Number 

ot 

Dillcrcut 
Words in 
Primer 

Number 

a{ 

Words In 
Common 
wilh 
Doslc 
Rook 

Number 

of 

New 

Words 

Added 

Number 

of 

Basic 

Words 

Dropped 

Ratio ol 
Running 
Words to 
New 
Words 

Work-Play 

Webster 

276 

219 

M3 

'?e 

•33 

59 

Happy Road .. 

213 

'37 

76 

•39 

60 

Curriculum 

HS 

95 

80 

161 

56 

Elson Basic 

219 

*38 

£i 

138 

66 

Bobbs-Mcrrlll 

196 

lOI 

95 

•75 

57 

Everyday lAfc 

231 

129 

102 

•47 

38 

Unit-Activity 

246 

140 

106 

136 

46 

Lnidhw.. 

275 

166 

ICO 

110 

54 

RcalLUe 

243 

132 

III 

144 

36 

New Winston 

2^4 

169 

IIS 

107 

48 

Cldldbood 

2S7 

168 

119 

108 

28 

New Silent, 

273 

•54 

119 

122 

40 

PatUway to Reading 

274 

152 

122 

124 

+6 

New Path. Primer 

22t 

95 

126 

181 

26 

Children'^ Bookshelf 

29s 

1^0 

•35 

116 

69 

Fact and Story 

279 

M3 

136 

•33 

J8 

Sinccllcy and Olsen 

2B8 

•SI 

•37 

125 

31 

Child-Story 

296 

•53 

•43 

123 

27 

Do and Learn, 

3'6 

164 

IS2 

112 

27 

New Path, Revised 

263 

110 

•S3 

166 

+3 

Elsoii 

309 

•SS 

•54 

I3I 

44 

True Story 

325 

167 

»S8 

109 

45 

Bolcnius 

312 

•50 

162 

126 

43 

Story and Study 

380 

•85 

•95 

9' 

»5 

Chlldreii'si Own 

366 

•55 

211 

121 

26 

Child-Library 

393 

180 

212 

96 

43 

Lincoln 

■tos 

1&6 

210 

90 

28 

Child's Own Way 

413 

•79 

234 

97 

22 

Cilizcnsliip 

398 

162 

23O 

114 

•9 

NcwPaLli, Second Friniei 

396 

•42 

254 

•34 

20 

F-U-N Book 

463 

•75 

287 

lOI 

•5 

Good UeadiiiH 

480 

176 

304 

100 

rS 


SUMIEARY 

'J'his aiialysi.s the vocabularies of 33 lecenL piimers includes a 
total of 174,o7Gwouls»lhecombmedvocabulariEsof the books. The 
range is from 3,260 in T//e New Path to Readwg: Primer, to 9,280 
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wwds m The Childre}i’s Bookshelf, with an averaf?c of 5,275 and a 
median of 5,094 running words. 

The number oEdiffeient words varies [mm 17s in TIicCurriciilim 
Rmders to 480 in Good Reading, Four primers contain more than 
400 different words; two contain less than 200. The average vocabu¬ 
lary burden is 303 words, and the median is 287. TJie average of tlie 
16 books published between 1923 and 1929 is 335.4, while the aver¬ 
age of the 17 books copyrighted between 1930 and 1935 is 273.0 
words. The total number of different w'orcla in all 33 primers is 
1,713. Of these, 681 (40 per cent) appear in only one book, and 
1,077 three books or fewer. Twenty-five words ate 

common to all 33 books, while 63 flre common to 30 or more of the 
books. 

The average repetition varies from g.2 In The F-V-N Book to 31.5 
in The Childtm's Bookshelf. The average of all is 18.2. TJic books 
published before 1930 have an average repetition of 17.2^ while 
those published in the past six years repeat each word ig.r times on 
the average. 

In The F-U'I^ Booh 63 per cent of the words apficar five limes or 
less, while in The Children's Bookshelf only 10 per cent of the vocabu¬ 
lary 19 used less than six times. The average for all books, in Ihia 
respect, is 33 per cent; for those published from 1923 to 1929 l!\c 
average is 39 per cent, while for the later books it is 28 per cent. 

Sixty-eight per cent of the words in The Boknius Renders appear 
ten times or more, in contrast to The F-U-N Book, wliicii repeats 
only 24 per cent of its words more than nine times. The average for 
all books is 48 per cent; the average for those published earlier, 45 
per cent; and for the later books, 53 per cent. 



THE DISPOSITION OF A GROUP OF SLOW 
FIRST-GRADE READERS 


C. LeWITT honey 

Nnsaau School, East Oiange, New Jersey 

The necessity of dealing with the poor leaders received through 
transfer to the primary grades and the lo or 15 per cent of the pupils 
who annually fail to learn to read in Grade I caused the staff of the 
Nassau School to formulate a program of reading which would ac¬ 
commodate both groups without interrupting the progress of the 
average and the superior pupils. The plan called for giving every 
child in Grades I, H, and III an opportunity to read before ex¬ 
periencing failure. It was felt that promotion at the end of this 
period should depend on a child's ability to fit into an average 
fourth-grade group. An "average group" was to be allowed a spread 
of two years around the grade norm. 

From the very nature of the plan it can be quickly seen that the 
instruction was primarily individualistic. This situation was char¬ 
acteristic of all grades except Grade I, where small groups were 
formed. Basal books were used, together with many other materials. 
Varied methods, consisting in word drill, phonics, and experience 
reading, were used at the discretion of the teacher. As a child be¬ 
came sulTicieaLly independent to be able to read alone with some 
dcgiee of ease, he was allowed Lo make selections under the guidance 
of the teacher and read at his own pace. 

The pupils who in 1935-36 were in Grades IV and V had been 
taught in the primary grades according Lo this plan. Records of the 
growth of these pupils were made at the end of each year Progress 
was detei-mincd on the liasis of achievement-test scores and the 
judgments of the teachers 

Foul teen i)uihls who would normally have tailed in Grade 1 be¬ 
cause of inability Lo read were promoted and instructed at their 
own levels iu Grades II and III. Table I shows that the greatest 
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amount of progress made by these pupils during the first year was 
seven months, the Lowest three months, and the average live moiilhs- 
In the second year six of these pupils progressed rapidly, three mak¬ 
ing more than a year’s growth. This development was continued by 
these six pupils in Grade III, except in the case of one pupil who 
progressed only two months. The average growfcli in tirades II and 

T.UH.K I 


Number of Months qfErogriiSS Madk in Readino hv Iouri ekn I’hpii,', 
Who Failed in Heading in Grade I and Were Givi-.n iNvrkin - 
TioN AT TrmiR Own Levels i.v Obades ll- IV 


Pupil 

NituKpa or AIonihl or P*iioai-'<s 


isrrtLiopKiK 
Qi imriJT f'W 
TmMtv 
RfvifiiiiK nr 
HiJ>rT Viv'iw 
'Ipit 

Gcade 1 

Grade II 

Grade III 

(iraile iV 

1 . . 

7 

13 

8 

12 

103 

9 . 

S 

3 

13 

IX 

OJ 

i ■ ■ 

S 

to 

to 

to 

1)} 

4 .. . 

7 

3 

10 

iO 


5. 

4 

4 

3 

U) 

»0\ 

6, 

7 

4 

4 

\\ 

in 

7 , , , , 

3 

7 

5 

iH 


a,, 

7 

'7 

to 


it>(t 

9 ,, 

6 

lO 

10 


111 

10 . 

5 

9 

15 


ifjX 

11 . 

4 

3 

4 


10 ,| 

13, . , , 

4 

3 

3 


O'l 

13 . ■■ 

0 

9 

3 


lot 

14 . . , 

4 

3 

•1 


lOO 

Average 

5 3 

7 a 

7-1 

14 .1 

lOI 'J 


III was 7,2 months and 7.1 months, respectively. At the end of 
Grade III seven of the fourteen pujiils liarl made progiess of l\\'o 
or more years, whicli was the minimum requirement foi normal pro¬ 
motion. Three pupils who had not made two years' progress hut who 
showed signs of growth at the end of the third year were pronuued 
In Grade IV, Pupil 5 made nineteen months' growlli, which was 
eight months more than was made in his first three years of srlmol- 
ing. Pupil 7 made eighteen months’growth, Llirce moiUlus more than 
she had made in her first three years. Pupil Ci aehhived thirteen 
months’ growth in Grade IV, which was two months le.ss Hum tlie 
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total growth he had made in the primary grades, The table shows 
that not one of the seven slow readers who were promoted to Grade 
IV made less than a full years’ growth in that grade. The average 
growth score was 14.3 months. 

When the experiment is evaluated against its original objective, 
a fair amount of success may be claimed for it. At the end of Grade 
III half of the possible first-grade failures had made sufficient prog¬ 
ress to warrant normal promotion to Grade IV. Further, when the 
experiment was extended and tlrree poor readers were allowed to 
make up Lheir deficiency in Grade IV, 71 per cent of the probation¬ 
ary group warranted normal promotions. Before general conclusions 
can be reached, however, several problems need consideration. 

How handicapped were these pupils in the various subjects be¬ 
cause of their low reading ability? As soon as the more apt pupils 
began to icad in Grade I, they made contributions to the science 
and the social-studies programs from their readings. The poor read¬ 
ers in Grade II obviously were not able to make contributions from 
reading, but this deficiency did not preclude all contributions to the 
group. One slow reader, for example, learned from his brother the 
use of a magnet and gave a demonstration on this subject to the 
class. Another slow reader secured from his father information on 
the anaconda in answer to a class problem. Teachers generally agree 
Ihat tlicic arc many worth-while, firsthand experiences to be had in 
these grades. To argue that these children would have had richer 
expciicnces if they had been able to read is futile in the light of the 
fact that they were not able to read. When the subject matter 
learned is considered, there is no evidence in this investigation that, 
as far as science and social studies are concerned, slow readers were 
handicapped. 'J’ests were given at the close of the science and the 
social-studies units in Grades Til and IV, the results of which iii- 
vaiiably showed that there was little or no relation between the sub¬ 
ject mattci learned and the ability to read. The explanation is found 
in the high degree to which these subjects were socialized Much 
lime was given for children to report to each other on their findings 
'I'heie was a positive relation between a knowledge of the reading 
skills and ability to do the arithmetic in Grades III and IV While 
this relation was not high, it indicated that, so long as the present 
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couTse of study is used, there is need for caution in promoting pupils 
to Grade IV. 

The progrcain must give consideration not only to the welfare of 
the slow pupils but also to the progress tliroiigli the primary grades 
of the average and the superior readers. The experiment was started 
with the fundamental assumption that, ns cliilcircii hecaine indC' 
pendent, the teacher could dismiss them from her constant care and 
thereby give more time to the backward pupils, An example will 
show how this principle worked. In the latter part of Grade I Ihipil 
i8 was able to read a number of books. She was so much interested 
in reading that she read of her own volition at home and at school. 
Her habits were sulhcicntly good that she citlicr worked out the 
words for herself or secured help. She was permitted by the teacher 
to read independently of the group, to select her books under the 
guidance of the teacher, and to share her stories with the teacher mid 
members of the class several times a week. This pupil also read by 
this method in Grades II and III and was joined by others ns they 
became independent. This plan diflcrcd from common practice in 
two respects: (i) Basal readers were not used with groups in Grades 
II and III. (2) The teacher in these grades gave more time to the 
slow readers than to the fast readers. Because of this departure from 
common practice, it is necessary to examine the progress of the 
children who read rapidly in Grade I. 

In Table II are given the records of fourteen pupils who began 
to read rapidly in Grade I. It is interesting that there was no differ¬ 
ence which could be considered significant in the ages and the heal ill 
of this group and of the slow readers. Both groups had the same 
number of adenoids and tonsil cases and approximately llie same 
number of absences, There was some dilTcrence heLwcen the two 
groups in intelligence. 

The average growth made by the pupils who read ra[)i(IIy was 
13,5 months in Grade I and 10.6 months in Grade II. This drop 
was to be expected. Half the group possessed not more lluin normal 
intelligence; consequently, they could not be cxpcctctl to continue 
their rapid progress in Grade II. The drop in Grade lU to K.H 
months is cause for apprehension. In all probability some of this 
loss resulted from spending too much time with the weaker children. 
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The teachers of this grade were, no doubt, anxious to bring the 
weaker chUdren up to the grade requirranent and unconsciously did 
so at the expense of the better readers. If this supposition is accu¬ 
rate, correction can easily be made. 

There is still another factor that must he oonsideced. A study ef 
Tables I and II shows that fluctuations were common. A child who 
made fourteen months’ growth in the first year might make the 

TABLE II 


Number of Months of Frogrfss Made in Reading dy four¬ 
teen Pupir.s Who Learned Rapidly in GR(\.de I 


Pupil 

Ncudbi ov MoHtBS or Pboobebs 

Ihtsluoehcs 
Q uoriENT ON 

Tzbuak 
Revision ob 
SlNET-SlUON 
Test 

CrnJc 1 

Grade 11 

Gride ni 

Grade IV 

IS 

M 

7 

9 

10 

103 

lO 

IS 

13 

10 

JO 

114 

17 

14 

14 

7 

10 

127 

t 8 

15 

5 

10 

10 

100 

19 , 

13 

16 

8 

4 

96 

so 

iB 

13 

11 

9 

113 

21. 

13 

It 

7 

8 

98 

22. 

11 

10 

9 

13 

105 

n 

t8 

a 

13 


122 

n 

13 

10 

7 


121 

25 

11 

13 

6 


114 

36 

13 

13 

13 


116 

37 

13 

8 

9 


lOI 

38 

12 

8 

5 


ro6 

Average . 

13 5 

10 6 

8 6 

9 3 

109,7 


same score the following year or cut his score in half. For example, 
Pupil I with an intelligence quotient of 103 made only seven 
months' progress in the first year but made the grade norm at the 
endof the EouiLUyearjWhllfiPupil ij,with the same intelligence quo¬ 
tient, had made only about the same amount of progress by the end 
of Grade IV al though he had made fourteen months' progress during 
the first year. Close records have been kept of the progress of forty- 
two pupils from Grade I Lhioiigh Grades III and IV, and only two 
pupils have made approximately the same degree of growth in each 
year of their schooling. It is hardly possible that this fluctuating is 
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due to factors which could have been controlled but which wore un¬ 
observed by the teacher. Indeed, the data in this .study iiidicale 
that the slow progress made by some pupils m bcKinniiiK roudinff, 
which is usually treated by retarding the pupil, h iioLhing more tlian 
normal fluctuation, A child who made fwc mouths' gruwlli in (hade 
II was not considered a failure since she had made fifteen montlis' 
growth in Grade I, but another child who mack only live monllis’ 
growth in Grade 1 was considered a failure, 'the reason for this 
difl'erence is that the first-grade child Imd no reserve lo liolsLer liis 
record after this initial faltering. Indeed, a reserve is not necessary 
to care for normal fluctuations in any grade save the fir.st. A cliild 
ending Grade III one-half year behind is not considered :i failure 
or necessarily a slow pupil. First-grade standards arc nnicli more 
stringent than those of other grades, with the result that failure has 
been much higher in this grade. 

Another interesting phase of this study is tliat the cau.se of failure 
in reading at the end of Grade IV is not so directly associated with 
progress in Grade I as has been commonly aHsuincd. FiglU pupils 
were promoted to Grade V in June, 1935, wlio were one year or more 
below the average. Of this number, only three could liavc Iiccu (du- 
sidered possible failures in Grade I. Grade V inherited fou r repeaters 
who were still poor in spite of their rqyiatiug. 

SPMliEAllY 

The cause for slow or rapid growth in beginning leading is \ni- 
Icnown, hut it would appear that both are part of the giowili of 
normal pupils. Fluctuations arc mud\ greater in the ui>))er grades 
than in the lower grades. Fluctuations arc treated less seriously in 
the upper grades because it has been thought that later pi'ogre.ss was 
dependent on a child's "getting a good start” in Grade I. 

If the slow and backward pupils are kept together and in.sLriu U'd 
at their own levels, a good proportion of the alow pupils will he nliie 
at the end of Grade III to fit into an average fourlli-grade group, 
There appears to be nothing inherent in this plan that inU'rruj>ls l lie 
progress through the primary grades of the aveniRC and the supcrioi 
pupils. Further, it is not believed that bnekwardness in reading is 
a great deterrent to progress in the subjects in the pvinuvry grades. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCT-IOOL INSTRUCTION 

III. T'll^^ S\!B3FXT EiT.L'DS — COTStTlW3El> 


This UsL oC ccfci'cnces is the third of a series relating to instruction 
at the clcmcntary-school level The first list contains items on the 
curriculum, methods of teaching and study, and supervision. The 
second list contains items grouped under the following subject fields: 
reading, English, spelling, handwriting, the social sciences, and 
gcogiaphy. 'I'he picacnt list covers the remaining subject fields at 
the eleincnLary-school level and is the last of the series of three deal¬ 
ing with elemenlary-school instruction. 

ARITHMETIC' 

G. T. Buswell 

'I'his list of loferences was selected from a total of ninety-two 
titles wliich were examined by the writer. The basis of selection was 
chiefly the pieseiUalion of new material of importance or critical 
discu.ssions by compcLcnl authors. The bibliography covers the 
period from June, 1035, end of Jnne, 1936. The annotations 
arc deseiiptive ralhci than critical 

500, Andkkws, I’ Emkhson "Tlie Dari; Ages of Arithmetic," 
ly, t'bVI (July, TC)3.')b 

.\ii liwlimc.\l iiiliclc showing some methods ol using arithmetic 

hi'fori' Ihi- Use ol llic irindu-liahic luimcrals. Ry contrast shows advantages 
uf llic ])tL'‘ifiiL nuinlicr system 

<;ro limiwsMcir, Wiixivv .A , and Ciiazal, Charlotte B “The Effects of 
I’rcinaliirc Dull in 'I'liircl-Gtade Aiithmctic," Joumaf of Ed-iicahonol 
Kvsfyu-ih, X\IX (.SepLcmbci, 1035), 17-28 

Rcpfiils ,111 expelitiirul on Llie list of (Iiill with sitty-tlirce thhd-grade pupils 
that ilnh m.ikes liule, if auy, Louluhuuon to growth in quantitative 
iliiiikiMi' .iii'l llut It often f.iilh L() niudify previous habits, Also points out 
u'll.iiii po-'ilive v.ilues of drill lilchidcs llililiogriipliy 

I Sie also Hem i«o (IliJdreili) in the list uf solected refeiciices appearing in the 
\pril, MMOp iuiiiiIkt <jf the Hlcmeuhirv Sc/iool Journdl, Item 37t (Ilrueckncr) in Che 
May, iinh, niiiiilier of tliu .SAbvl Review, and Item 372 (IJriicckiier) in the September, 
ii)l('p number of llw ElciiiEiiinry S'c/ioof Jmnal 

2og 
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sri. BROWWEI.L, WiLiiAM A., ttnil Watsoh, Brantlev. "'rhc ('ompanilivc 
Worth of Two Diagnostic Techniques in Arithmetic,” Jonrtml oj FMu- 
callonal Research^ XXIX (May, 1936), 66^-76. 

Tho value of pctSQUci! interviewa oS a diagnostic tcclmiriuc is roinjurcd iviili 
analysis oi test papers nnd written records. Data cover ndililion nf fractions 
hy pnpUs in Grade V. Showa superior rCBUIts of pcrsonal-iiilerN lew tech¬ 
nique except for grosser types of diagnosis, when the two uicUickIr appeared to 
be equally effective. 

SI3. CARirrcHAEL, R. D. '‘Number and Clear ThinkiuH,” Sdewixfic MonlMy, 
XLI (December, 193s)} d 5 K>-S<=«‘ 

A stimulating theoretical article with apcclal bearing on iion-coinpiilniionnl 
arithmetic, 

513. DeMay, Airy J. "Arithmetic Meanings,” ChiWiood Fducalio}l^ XI (June, 

: 93 S). 4 o 8 'n. 

Aahortbotsuggestvvei article showing concretely some ways to develop mean¬ 
ings in arithmetic in the lower grades. 

514, Diceey, John W. "Why Invert the Divlaor and Multiply?” School iVi- 

meaiidUaihmalia.XXXVl (March, 1936), 299“30j. 

Shows an inductive method of rnUonali7.fng the division of fntclions. 

315. Grossnickle, Foster E. "Reliability of Diagnosia of (’erlnln Types ol 
Errors in Long Division with a One-Figure Divisor,” Journo} of lixperi- 
mntnl Education, IV (September, 1935), 7''i6. 

The author gave tests to approximately two hundred pu[>ils in each of (Imdea 
V-XV, Concludes that tiwee responses arc necesiaTy lor ilingnoslln |>ur))uw8, 
Complete data arc Included in report. 

516. Grossnickle, Foster E. "To Cheek or Nol To Clicck?” JUnnnilory 

School Jouniaf XXXVI (September, 1935), 35-39. 

Presents data from 404 pupils in Grade IV, showing the number and (he lypes 
of errors In checking in long division. The author questions the value of click¬ 
ing at this grade level. A timely study. 

517. Grossnicki-e, Foster E. "Errors nnd Questionable Habits of Work in 

Long Division with a One-Figure Divisor,” Journal of Jiduculional Re¬ 
search, XXIX (January, 1936), 355-68. 

Mokes a detailed onalysis of the habits of work of 433 children in (iradca 
V-VTII, Gives frequency of appearance of each of the 57 Imbils listed, 

518. Grossnickle, FosterE. "The Incidence of Error in Division with a One- 

Figure Divisor When Short and Long Forms of Division Arc Uscrl,” 
Journal of Educailonal Rotcarch, XXIX (March, 1936), 509-31. 

A study supporting the use of the long form of dlvlaion when the divisor is a 
one-figure number, 

519. Gunderson, Agnes G, "Nature and Amount of Arithmetic in Readers 

for Grades 1 and II ” mcrnenlary School Journal, XXXVT (hlarcli, 
1936), 527 - 40 - 
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Analyzes ten sets of primary readers to find the arithmetic terms included 
Presents detailed results. Shows posslhiUtlcs of closer integration between 
reading and arithmetic in primary grades. 

520. Gundlacii, W- B. "Ability of High School Pupils in Common Practions,'’ 
Journal of Educational Sesenrch, XXIX (January, 1936), 347-54, 

Analyzes results of a diagnostic test in fractious given to between two and three 
liimdrcd piipila in each grade from the seventh to the twelfth, Shows growth 
and variation from grade to grade, 

£21, Morton, DanM, “Number Forma and Arithnictica .1 Ability in Children," 
Bnlish Journal of Educational Psycliology, VI (February, 1936), 58-73 
An interesting study 0! the number forms found in a group of 867 pupils, 
largely of the ages of twelve to (ovwlecn. PoYiwd that tWWtcn hovi-ng number 
foims lankecl high in arithmetic test given to the group Many sample number 
forms reproduced. 

523. Pyi/E| W. II. “An Experimental Study of the Development of Certain 
Aspects of Reasoning," Journal ojEducational Psychology, XXVI (Octo¬ 
ber, 1935), 530-46. 

Presents results from tests ol approximately a thousand pupils in Grades 
Itl-Xtt on a scries of arithmetic problems. Shows the lowest grade at which 
75 per cent of llic pupils could solve each problem. 

523. Steuson, II. E. '‘Biishicss Arilhmclic for the High School/' School Sci¬ 

ence ami MiUhcinalics, XXXV (June, 1935), 586-97. 

I'lxp,tiuh the notion of business arithmetic to include "the business side of 
every social institution'' rather than limiting it to commercial enterprises. 

524. Stretch, Lorena D. “The Value anti Limitations of Drill in Arithmetic," 

Chilillioinl Education, XI (June, 1935), 413-16. 

A c.irofiilly wonlcd article showing the inadequacy of drill to develop insight 
into numljcr and to make arilhmclic incaninglul. Points out positive value ol 
drill in founing and uwmlaining cfTicicnt habits of number manipulation, 

525. WiLhON, G M, “The Challenge of One Hundred Pei Cent Accuracy in 

the Fundamentals of Arithmetic/' JSdMcafiojwl Method, XV (Novembet, 

ii)35).d2-gd. 

(ii\ta the author’s view of "100 per cent accuracy" and presents a hypothetical 
plan (t)r achieving such results 

526. WicHON, (I. M "What Rcscarcli Reveals on Pioper Drill Content of Ele- 

iiicnt.irv Arithmetic," Mathematics Teacher, XXVIII (December, 1935), 
477-81. 

Sets u|) certain Iimilniions for a program of drill and criticizes attempts to drill 
on all openilions whicli arc taught. Picscnts a timely point of view which, if 
iollowed, would give pupils mote Umc to develop the meaning aspects of arith- 
urclic, 
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527. WULFING, Gretciien. ‘‘IMaluKilioH as a FacJor in LcarninK," ( ahjormu 

JowiiiloJE\cmmlarymitcarwi,y\ {Vchmxtty, i.i« fi.\. 

Tlic last haU of the article deals withnrilhnielir rc.ulinrM. Suniin.iri’! ^ 1 Msiinir 
studies, makes siigscstions for further rricanh, ami gl'*'** l)ilili'*Kr.i]>liy 

SaENCK' 

W. W. McSpaddkn 

Teachers Coliegc, ('olumhia Univcraity 

This bibUogvaphy ou science iitsLruciion in (lie cltMneiUiU'y scluiol 
includes articles, courses of study, brochures, and bemks pnl)li^!u'd 
during the intei val ol June, ig,is, to June, io,V»- of llie niiilcri* 
al is of tlic discussion type, allhougli dcfinildy slunving Uend.s IhaL 
are the result of research in this area, ^omc tw<» or three of the 
articles are reports of research carried on by workers in tlu' held. 
The points of view of the materials abstracted licrc .show a siriking 
agieementj especially when contrasted wUli material of onh' a few 
years ago. 

528. Anderson, Mary C, ^'ASixth-GrndcUnitin KlctTricily," .Vi tr/nr Vm/iu-i- 

lioii, XIX (October, 193s), 

An nccovmt of a teaching anil on clccltkily used will* a ^i^lh gr.rdv * li*-'* (Jul- 
coinca iu terms of kiiow'lcdges, skills, alliludcs, utid i'iiiiiii\ .iic Ii'.u d 

529. BlougHj Glenn 0. “Science in the Elementary Ecluicil I'rngrum," Silu-nl 

Sciewee a>!(i Afn//ici»oficj, XXXVI (ilatch, nyh) ^55 
A discussion oi the place of science in the clcnioniary mIiooI in rcl.iMon (<> On.' 
gcncial cclucalion of Ihcchiklftnd ihc utilcuima llial muy In' t->]H 1 u-il 

530. Bruce, G. V. “Elementary School Science: KefcrcJirca anil Iii^irifi lion.il 

Materials,"iS«c«ceiywcrt/io«,XX (April, 1936), •/•'l-S'?- 
A very complete bibliography of sources of cxpcrimeiilal ai (iviiir* and niln r 
"things Id do" in elcmontary-school science 

531. Croxton, W. C. 'Tupjls' Ability To GenendiEe," .Vi/nmf .S'nruu urn/ 

MatheiuaHiSy XXXVt (June, 1936), <327-3 1 • 

A presentation of the rcuiUs of five cxiKritncnls csjjeii.dly lartiu! imi ov u 
the ability of children to generalize. Tabulalc<l rc'.ults hluiw nil lut ri tHiii); 
peiceniage of correct gencrallzalioiw with catli gnulc fnun kiinJMr.uitii 
through Grade IX. “There is Utile in these cxpL'rinu'iU.s lo iinliiair lli.ii jiiiinn 
high school pupils possess markedly supcrloi ability lo gvi\i’r.ili/v ilnm inn 1 
mediate-grade pupils possess, the dilTcrcnre in sciifoa in favor ut ilu- (oinu t 

' Sec also Item 360 (Hnnpt) and chapter nII of Item (Morion .tin) Morinn) m 
the list of selected references appealing in the September, 1930, inmibcr of ilu- 
larySchoolJournal. 
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being little more than might reasonably be credited to added experience"— 
a signincant statement in view of the somewhat controversial issues that have 
been raised about this point. 

532. Detraz, Julia, Sibley, Margaret; and Wyler, Rose, “Air and Weath¬ 

er,” NCES News Notes, II (November, 1935, and January, 1936), 67-69, 
84-85. Salem, Massachusetts: National Council on Elementary Sci¬ 
ence (W. G. Whitman, Managing Editor, % State Teachers College). 
An interesting unit in science for kindergarten and Grade I worked out by two 
classroom teachers in collaboration with a science specialist. Describes many 
useful activities and children's reactions to them 

533. Ji/emenlary School Science Syllabus, Vol. I. Glens Falls, New York; Glens 

Falls Public Schools, 1936. 

'I'lic first of two volumes comprising the course of study in elementary-scliool 
science for Glens Falls. This volume treats in detail the topics for the kinder¬ 
garten and Grades I, II, and HI. Many helpful activities are suggested in con¬ 
nection with each topic. The book Is the work of a committee of classroom 
teachers whose purpose it was to offer a continuous, integrated program of 
tested science material. In the opinion of the writei, tliis course is one of the 
most significant pieces of work In elementary-school science that has been 
developed. 

534. Eleuicnlaty Science: Course of Study: Vol. I, Primary Grades, pp, 184; 

Vol. II, Grades IV, V, and VI, pp. 172; Vol. Ill, Grades VII and VIII, 
pp. 104. Council Bluffs, Iowa: Council Bluffs Public Schools, 1936. 

One of the particularly intcreBting, icccntly published courses of study m 
elementary-school science. 

535. Fitzpatrick, Frederick Linder Scioice Inleresls. New York: Teach¬ 

ers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. vi-l-72. 

A critical study, the conclusions of which throw into quesLion previous inter¬ 
pretations of studies of interests. 

536 IIefi'ERNAN, Helen. “A State-wide Program of Science Education in 
Elementary Schools,” Education, LVI (March, 1936), 400-404 
A discussion of the science piogiain in the Califoinin elementary schools The 
place of the state bulleluis, Science Guide for Elementary Schools, is considered 
The material 111 the bulletins is being tested m several elementary schools in 
co-opcraLioii with the specialists who prepare it The various approaches and. 
outcomes of tlic units tested by the tcachcis and childien are entertainingly 
related in this article. 

537. Leinino, Edna Biudge, Mtllioiis of Years in a Winter. Lincoln Scliool 
Curi'iciilum Studies, Units of Work New York; Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. viii-l-198. 

An advcntuic with science in Grade IV. A beautifully written narrative of 
educational c.spcriences, with materials taken predominantly from science, 
which were continuous through a long interval. 
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538. Melrose, Mary. "Radio Lessons in Elementary Science," School Sci¬ 

ence and Malheiiialics, XXXVI (February, 1956), ii 7 -\ r. 

An [iccQunt o( tUe clcmcntary-school work iu science )>eing concluded by radio 
in the schools in Clcvcln)»d, Ohio. 

539. MoRRisoNj J. Cayce. "A Generalist I-ooks at Science in liic lUcmciUnry 

Schools,'* Teacfie/S College Record, XXXVII (Jiinunry, 1936), aSa-Bc). 
Discussion o( some 0! Lhe obstncica to clcmcnlary-school Kience IbaUlill exist 
and proposals of what con b« done m terms of edudilioiml valiica, I.lals crilcrin 
by whicli the science program may be dcveloi>cd 

540. PALstER, E, Laurence. "Teachers Number," Cornell RiirtU School Leajlcl, 

XXIX (September, 1935), 3 -^ 3 * 

This number contains ft series of tccommtiulftlions for cliissroiim teachers of 
Grades I, HI, and V. The material Is seasonally urmnged and is primarily foe 
rural-school teachers, though much of it is usable in urban silimilons. This 
number complctca the suggestions to teaclicra for the Tirat six grades, the issue 
of September, 193-1, liaviog conttined proposals for teachers of (Irndcs II, IN', 
and VI. The material iu this issue (as in the 1934 uuinbcr) is closely inlCRratcd 
with the New York State syllabus in elementary science. 

$41. Science and the Voimg Child. Washington: Association for Childliood 
Education, 1936, Pp. 40. 

A bulletin prepared by the Science Commillcc of Ihe nasocinlimi. Dihcuiacs 
various phases of the science work of the lower clcrrxciiiary school. (If [xirllctdar 
interest is tlie discussion of the place of science in the nursery and the kinder* 
gacten, Other topics include a list of science acUvilies and needed equipmcul 
and supplies, a discussion of pliysicnl science at this lew), aiul 11 useful bibljog* 
raphy. Written by classroom teachers for classroom Icacltura. 

548. Wyler, Rose. "A Child Can Seen Glacier," A^cio York Stole luhicalion, 
XXIII (October, 193s), 20 - 32 . 

Discusses experiences in elcmcntary-schooUcicncclImL enable children to inter¬ 
pret geological and other phenomena in the world about Ihcjii. I’oints out (he 
need of developing adequate programs of teacher education in order tiuvl 
teachers can guide children's interest in, and appreciation of, their cm iromnciil, 

MUSIC 

Ahne E. Pierce 
U niversity of Iowa 

543. DYKEiiA, Peser W., and Others. "Music ond Rliyllinia,'' SocinliBtng 
Experiences in the Elementary School, pp. 343-91. Fourteunlh Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals lJullotiu of the 
Department of Elcmentniy School Principnla, Vol. XIV, No. 6. Wash- 
ingtoni Department of Elementary School Principals of the Nnlioiml 
Education Association, 1935, 

'See also Item 455 (Lamp and Keys) in the list of selected references appcariiiK in 
the September, 1936, number of the School Rtoiew. 
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Experts in the field o£ music education have written on various topics, such as 
re-evaluating music in the cuniculum, school choruses, music in rural schools, 
the verse-speaking clioir, dancing, primaty rhythm bands and cury thmics, and 
cxtta-cuTTiculum activities. 

544. Flagg, Marion. "Where Next? And Hiiw Shall We Find the Way?"' 

Mifsic Educators Journal, XXII (Novembcr-December, 1935), 30-32 
The author raises questions in music instruction needing careful research and 
cxpcrimciitaiLon, such as the place of singing in education, vocal resources of 
cliildrcn, slglit-reading and methods of teaching it, the social aspects of scliool 
music, appreciation, and creative music. 

545. Fox, Lillian Moitr, and Hopkins, L. Thomas. Creative School J\'hisic. 

Newark, New Jerseys Silver Burdett Co., 1936. Pp, x+326. 

A practical and comprehensive treatment of the subject, The book is divided 
into three parts. Part 1 deals with the nature and nurture of creativeness and 
compares old and modem educational philosophy, Part H is concerned with 
methods of aiding children to develop creotive expression in music. Part HI 
gives examples 0! original comporitions of boys nntl girls of elementaiy-Bchool 
age. 

546. Julian, Katherine L, “Music in Other Lands,” Instructor, XLV (May, 

1936), plates I-XII. 

Provides units ot work for element ny*school grades, Objectives, procedures, 
questions, activities for pupils, and music for playing are given for cacli lesson. 
The topic for early grades Is folk music, opem is the subject for intermediate 
grades, and tiic study of instruments is developed for the upper level of m* 
struction. A brief Introduction dealing with the history of music nnd a list of 
books for the tcaclicr precede the lessons. 

547. Mursell, James L. "Psychological Research Bearing on Music Educa¬ 

tion,” Music Educators Journal, XXII (Novembei-December, 1935), 
24-25. 

A summary and an evaluation of recent psychological studies concerned with 
music-teaching, 

548. Music Educaliou. Thirty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the 

Study of Education, Part IL Bloomington, lUinois: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. xii-l-26o. 

The book treats of general princifdea of inieic instruction, the place of music in 
tlic scliool program, course of study, activities now in vogue, and dassioom 
and nilnunislralivc problems. Each chapter was wiitten by an educator ac¬ 
tively identified with the work. 

549. Peruam, Beatrice. “An Environment for Music,” Progressive Education, 

XII (October, 1935), 409-12. 

Describes equipment nnd activities for elementary-grade children in an ex¬ 
perimental school. 
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550. Pierce, Anne li. Good Rejerenca on Teaihhif ! Music in Jilcmcntary 

Schools, United Slates Onice of Educalicm HihliuRrapliy No. .11 (1035). 

Pp. 10, 

All nnnofaLcd and classified list of books, iwmplilcls, and monri«niplm 

551. STRicicLaND, Rutk G., find Stokes, Gertruoe S. "AUiliidc.s and Ap- 

predations in Third and Fourth Grade Music," (ViiW/iood /CJnrn/ian, 
XII (March, 1936), 266-69. 

A short account oI a progressive course of siwly in mw\v for Uiiidrcn uf ciglii 
and nine years of age- The program incUKlos singing, rhyilun, noialhm hihI 
piano tcclmiqucs, listening, and creative uork. 

552. Thomson, Blanche C, "A Supervisory Progfani in Music Ha.scd upon 

Teacher Initiative," Hf/Hfo/iono/Afe/Aoii, XV (April, 11)36), 34 - 1 - 53 - 
Report o( M\ experiment in a community with n. population of approximately 
16,000 to irapiove supervision and Icoching in Uic elementary Ewhooifl, Die 
call program, in wliicli supervisory vUilalion is made upna request, was fol¬ 
lowed during a six-year period Riid is dcscrilrcd and cvnlunicd, Tlic nuilior be¬ 
lieves that the advantages of this plan for ouiwolgh its limilalion.s, 

553 . Yearbook of Ihii Music ICducaloK Naliami Conference, IwiUy-cigtith Vcor, 

igjj, Chicago; JIusic Educators National Conference ( 0 i| ICasl Jack- 
son Boulevard), 1935. Pp. SM- 

Contains papers, ntWresses, and rcpoits delivered at sectional nu’ctinj^*i The 
material is a review of contcmponkiy muBlcctlucalioii in the piihlic sciioids ami 
touches on nil phases of teaching ond ndministralioii. 

ART' 

\Y. G. WunsoRB 

554. Cox, George J, “Fusing Art with Life,” Profccilntss of Ihe Poeijir Arts 

Associalion^ pp. 66-1^, Slnriforcl Umvcrail3’, California; Pacific 
Alts Association (Datilel M- Mciidclowilz, Secretary). 

Discusses the changes which have developed in society in rereni ytnrs ainl iliv 
need for art in relation to prcscnl-day civilization 

555. Crawford, C, C., and Maltn, Mary Alice, *'Au Experiment with 'I'lirec 

Ways of Teaching Water-Color Painting," JUenicnlury School Jotimol, 
XXXVI (September, tgss), 40-43. 

An objective evaluation 0/ the cficclivencss of instnicllun in wilht n>Uir p,lull¬ 
ing by three commonly utilized approaches* (1) prclimiimry i>ciitil ilr.iwiiiK, 
(2)prellminarychnlkclrawing,and(3) free iraiiitiiig, Coluludes ilini ihr im-ik il- 
drawing method is superior to the chnlk-skctchiiig and free pnimiiiK hhTIiuiIh 

556- D’Amico, Victor E. "High Lights ol a Study of Art in Our Si lumN," 
Art Edvcalwi Today, pp. 1-16. Now York; Teachers (\»lkgo, (.'oliiiu- 
bia University, 1936, 

' See also Item 359 (Haggerty) in the list of selected references uppeuriug in the Sep' 
tember, 1936, number of the Rtemtnlary Sthool Journai, 
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Analyzes moclcin practices in art education, at the elementary- and secondary- 
school levels, Discusses the teacher and his training, treats the attitude of the 
administrator and general educator toward the subject, compares diSerent 
mcLlrocls, and indicates some future trends. 

557. La IJeaume, LouiSj. “Art Is a Way of Life,” Weskrti Arts Associaiion 

Bullclin, Vol. XX, No. i, pp 111-17, Indianapolis, Indiana: Western 
Arts Aasocialion (5215 College Avenue), 1935. 

Discusses modern tendencies in art, with empliasis on the need for sinceie 
expression in the arts tlint will reflect the ideals and modes of the present age. 

558. Lee, Edwin A. Proceedings of the Pacific Arts 

Associallon, 1935, pp, 10-13. Stanford University, California: Pacific 
Arts Association (Daniel M. hlendcbwitz, Secretary). 

A discussion of the problems of art in modem life. Particular emphasis is given 
to the relation of art to leisure-time activities brought about by present eco¬ 
nomic and social changes. 

559. Littlejohns, J., and Needham, A. Traimng oj Taste in the Arts ojid 

Crafts New York; Pitman Publishing Corp, 1933, Pp, VLii-l-152. 
Report of a study made in Great Britain of children's reactions to arts-and- 
crafts products. The methods cmplojred are unusual and furnish valuable 
suggestions to the student of tests and measurements. 

560. Mathias, Margaret. "Art in the Litegratcd Piogcam,” School Arts 

Magazine, XXXV (February, 1936), 324-31, 

Interprets the nietining of tlic term ''mtegration” and discusses the educational 
values oi bringing art into close articulation with all activities ol the school. 

S6r. Peck, Leigh. "An Experiment with Drawing in Relation to the Predic¬ 
tion of School Success,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XX (February, 
1936), 16-43. 

An analysis of (i) the relation between the drawing performance and the school 
achievement of young children and (2) the factors inlluencing that relation 

562. Tomlinson, R R, Crafts for Children. New York’ Studio Publications, 

Inc., 193s Pp 120. 

Presents n discussion of a wide variety of craftwork that is being done by chil¬ 
dren in many lands The book is divided into six chapters' i, "A Definition 
ol ‘fruits’ ", U, "Craft Teaching Today"; hi, "Ciiift Teaching m Many 
Lands", iv, ‘'Principles [of Design and Their Application)”, v, "Methods”; vi, 
"Summary nnd Conclusions" Three pages of color rcpioductions arc among 
Us iirulusc iUiislialions 

563, Waterman, The Rhythm Book. New Yoik, A S. Barnes & 

Co,, Inc,, Pp* ^+*50* 

A mniuml for teachers of children. Ptesenta the functional relations between 
rliylhmic movement and rhythmic expression in various art forms. Suggests 
possibilities for iiilcgratmg such subjects as music, drawing, and physical edu¬ 
cation In preschool, kindergarten, and elementary education. 
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564, Wilson, Della F. Primary fiidusirial ArU Series, Hook I, pp, 40; Hook 

II, pp. 40; Book III, pp, 34; Book IV, pp. 48. rcoriti, Illinois: Manual 
Arts Press, 1935- 

A series of small books lo aid teaclicra of Ihc primary KrrnU'S in prcacnilng 
manipulative processes in the conalrudivc arts Hooks I niirl II deal with 
paper-work. Book IH witli basketry and weaving, mul Ho<ik 1 \' with day- 
modeling end pottery. 

565. Winslow,Leon L, "ThcPrcpnraUonofWriticnDcscripliuJia forUailsof 

Teaching in Art," Educalioml dt/jJM'ni'i/rii/ion n«<i vV«y>m'i*s/o», XXU 
(October, 1936), 481-98. 

Defines the unit procedure as applied lo nrt work and iiiins lo rationali/c iJic 
subject matter involved in terms of approprinlc units of inslruclioii. An experi¬ 
mental unit on toys is presented tor Orndc I niul a unit on arcliilecturc lor 
Grade IX. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

IIoLtER J, Smith 
University of Minnesota 

566. Baxvden, WaLiMi Thomas. "Review of Industrial lulucaiion for the Hl- 

ennium, 1934-193S," IndusIriaiEdiicatipn I/o^iisj>ic, XXX\TII (March, 

1936)1 74 - 88 . 

Outlines the important changes and trends in theory und practice in InduKlriul 
education, Attention is given to social and economic confuHton, xvUli itHtonKC' 
quent problems for those who promote and administer iniluslrl.d m luiols ami 
classes, General educators will profit greatly from this summary, and xx^rkom 
in the special field will appreciate checking their plana with the lluuiglils u( a 
serious and informed leatlct. 

567. Blauch, Llovi) E. Federal Co-o;)cr(ifiojj in i'lgrutiflwri;/ Evlr;i5i't>n ([‘iir/.’, 

VocaHonal Erfrtcolio/i, niid Vorn/i'ojKil RelmbHiliidmt. tlniied Sl,vlos 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 15,1933. Bp. xii-|- 3i;8, 

This complete and thoroughly documented ljullclin slKUild in* a part <if the 
library oi every educational worker who desires to have a luHltirica! pu (urc nf 
fcdeml participation in the instruction of the youth ami the adult. 'I'lirough 
discussion 0/ economic, social, and educational changes, the reader is led 
naturally into an understanding of the national point of viexx-. 

568. Diamond, Tuomas, '‘Responsibility of Industrial Arts Teacher in .'Social 

Problems," American Vaealioital Associalion Journal and Nexos liullclin, 
XI (MaVy 1936), 104-fi. 

The author believes that lndiislrlal-«rta tcaclicrs are (11 a stMU'ide jidhliidii to 
present fundamental social and economic ideas and that they have the un¬ 
avoidable responsibility of doing so, Suggestions of worthy lupus are kIvcii, 
such as large-production organizations, redistribution of wealth, ihrifij oteii- 
pationalselcction, wages, work alLiliidcs, leisure, etc. 
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569. Frtese, John F. “New T)fpes of Industrial Curricula and CourseS)" 

Ajiiericati Vocalional Association Journal and News BuUeliii, X (Sep- 
tember, 1935), 79-81. 

That the post-depression period has brought new needs in the training of girls 
and boys, ns well as of adults in service, is the theme of Professor Friese’s 
brief statement. Chief attention is given to the program for the senior high 
school, with nn outline of suggested types of industrial courses. Interesting 
notes arc given on administrative costs and tocliing fitness. 

570. Fryklund, Verne C. "Suboidination of Handwork in Industrial Arts,” 

Aviericaii Vocational Association Journal and News BuUelin, XI (May, 
m6), 7f-7^. S3. 

The author makes the timely suggestion that good handwork be preserved as 
the foundation of Industrial-arts instruction While recognizing the worth 
of the current emphasis on iafomiational and cultural values, he argues for 
greater cflort toward ea^, correct, and practical craftsmanship, 

571, Hamilton, Allen T, “Graduate Work m the Field oi Industrial Educa¬ 

tion/' Industrial Education Magazine, XXXVIII (January, 1936), 

34-37. 

This article is essentially a plea that the teacher-training institutions keep 
their offerings and methods abreast of the clmiigcs in society, especially in the 
realms of production and cxcliange. The initial college degree sliould be given 
fresh meaning as tlie years pass. The advanced degrees should always prepare 
for leadership and should guarantee readiness for planning active attack on 
new problems 

572, Uow Vocalional Ed-iicaHon Has Helped in Tune of Need. Special supple¬ 

ment to School Life, XXI (October, 1935). Fp- 28. 

An illustrated exposition of the service and tlie progress of vocational-education 
activities during depression years Gives facts about the assistance provided 
for many groups, such ns the uneinplo3red, industrial workers, farmeis, home¬ 
makers, physically handicapped, and youth. Evidence is offered showing how 
federal, state, and local authorities have co-operated by direct and indirect 
means for the betterment of conditions through Specific training, 

573. Kepler, F. R. “A Survey of Drafting-Room Practices,” Industrial Arts 

and Vocalio)ial Education,'XNN (March, 1936), 71-78 
Tlie autlior reports a valuable study sponsored by the Michigan Industrial 
Education Society One hundred and sixteen industrial firms m the state co¬ 
operated by having selected representatives (draftsmen, engineers, foremen, 
etc,) respond to a detailed questionnaire 

574, Labor through the Century, Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics of the United States Department of Labor, No 605, 1934 (re¬ 
vised), Pp 42, 

A partial record of labor's part in the progress of a century is here given in brief 
and readable form. The bulletin, because of its content, size, and illustration, 
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should be in every school Hbrsiy nntl should be purchased in qiinnlity ns sup¬ 
plementary materifil in industrial education nnd the social sciences. 

575. Luehsing, Arthuk fl., and Yager, Svlvan A. "A Gcjicral Shop, Its 

Equipment and a Suggested Curriculum for Ihc Smaller High Schools," 
Teachers College Journd, VH (March, 1936), 51-82. 'I'crrc Hnulc, 
Indiana: State Teachers College. 

The general shop is intetcatingly e:^plnined in this article from the slnndiioinL 
of origin, development, oignnizalion, mlvnnlRfica, nnil (lis;ulvnnli\gcs, Shop 
plans, equipment, nnd teacher preparation arc disciisacd, with distinct refer¬ 
ence toschools of small cnrolracnlB. Teadiiug units, projects, and instructional 

aids nre suggested in four subject-matter fields. 

576, Schmidt, Fred J., Jr. Leisiue Time Bibliography—A Guide lo Books and 

Magazine Articles Pertaining lo Leisure Time and lo A vocalioiial Iiilcrcsis 
Related lo Industrial Arts Bdiicatioa. Ainca, lown; Industrial Arts De¬ 
partment, Iowa State College of Agricullurc nnd Mechanic Arts, 19,35. 
Pp. 84. 

This excellent list gives references on sixty topics, such .as nrclicry, Imskiary, 
carving, iurniture, kites, leather work, photography, etc .‘iuparaic wits of 
books and magazine artidesarenaiucd as representing Ihc l)c.sL lilcntlure avriil- 
able on each of the topics. 

577 "School Shop Annual, 1936 Edition," Industrial Arts and ynoilioiuit 
MiicaHon, XXV (February, 1936), 33-70 nnd 1A-58A. 

A special edition of one of the special journals devoted to (li*icu‘'aitMi of lyju’s of 
industrial schools nnd courses, shop management, safety, niirl llic like. It cun- 
toinslistsoi equipment and supplies aiidagcncrouB amount of lielpful ndverlis- 
iag material, It is tte ninth "Annual” fesucil by the Hrucc l’iihli“.hintj (‘nin- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

578. Smith, Houer J. "ThcTlitee Degrees in Iiuluatrinl ICchication," Indus- 

trial Artsand VoaitionalEdncatioHy\XV (March, 1036), .85-88. 

Deals with certain historicul as[)ccts of the giaiiliug of acaflcmic degrees 
through the ages and with prcsenl-day designations and meanings Suggestions 
arc made of purposes, programs, requirements, nnd standards at three degree 
levels, with special reference to Industrial cducalion 

579. “Vocational Education and Unemployment." United States Oflit-e of 

Education, Miscellaneous No. 1623 (1935). Pp. ns (tniiiinogr.ijjlicd). 
This material is an authentic record, by slates, of liow v(jrriitioiial-<'dii('.iiiiiii 
funds are being used for theidief of uncmidoyincnl. U w.es cumiriled unlcr tlir 
direction of J. C. Wright, assistant cominUsioncr tor voealiuiml edvuuluiu 

580. Waifle, Harvey W. "Why Tench MKhaiiicnl Diawiiig?'' /tn/ujfriri/ 

Arts and Vocational Education^ XXV (January, ig^d), 3- 7. 
Industritil-education leaders have done much in recent years to clarify the nim-s 
ol their special depnrtmcMits or curriculum areas. ^I'lie present article is slrirtly 
in line with the great need for definite ataLcnicnts of the conlriluiiioiis to he 
capected from individual subjects and cmjrscs. 
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HOME ECONOMICS* 

Beulah I. Coon 
United States Office of Education 

581 Amidon, Edna P. “Better Housing as an Objective of Home Economics 
Instruction," Journal of Home EcoiioviicS/'KKWll (May, 1936), 301-5. 

Shows the relation of housing to some other phases of home economics, lists 
goals to which homcmakinB instruction may make specific contributions, and 
suggests some pupil experiences which are helpful, 

582. Gross, Irma H. “World Progress in Home Economics, 1927 to 1934," 

Journal of Home Economics, XXVIII (April, 1936), 233-40, 

Summarizes points of similarity and difference in home-economics programs 
found in various countries at various school levels. 

583. Home Economics Ednc,olia}i—Suggeshons joy Developing Programs and 

Course of Study Matenals in Uomemaking. Pennsylvania Department 
o( Public Instruction Bulletin 103. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; State 
Department of Public Instruction, 1935- Pp 64. 

Sets up principles of curriculum conslniction, home and community conditions 
that should be considered, plans of organizabon at different levels, outcomes 
and criteria for evaluating objectives and developing a measurement program 
in home economics, 

584. Home Economics—SnggesleA Course of Study for Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

Columbus, Ohio: State Department of Education, 1935. Pp, 58 
Presents an outline of work for seventh- and eighth-grade pupils whicli is the 
result of a study of diaiics of activities and a tiia! and revision of a course set 
up to consider these activities. 

585. Lydauger, Euzadetii, and Pressey, Alice Donnelly, “Home Eco¬ 

nomics* 1914 and IQ2S,** Journal of Home Economics, XXV'III (Janu¬ 
ary. 193d), T-4 

Contrasts the objectives and practices in these two periods and lists ten changes 
occurring in the last twenty years, 

586 Miller, Ellen “Home Economics Subject Matter in Teaching Family 
and Social Relationships," Journal of Home Economics, XXVII (De- 
cembei, 1935), 637-40. 

Stresses tlie opportunity to use this subject matter to enable pupils to liv’e 
effective lives in their famihes and in their social gioup, functioning in their 
thinking, fccUng, and doing and using the problems that they face as a basis for 
acUvily. 

' See also Item 22a (Chndderdon) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
hlarch, 1936, number of the >Sc;^^ Jteview and the chapter on "Home Economics^' in 
Item 367 (Norton and Norton) appearing in the September, 1936, number of the Ele¬ 
mentary School Journal. 
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Of particulcir value to {tiincipala or teachers wlio are "suddenly plunged into 
the mysteries of classifying, arranging, and lending books." The minimum 
essentials of library technique are given to aid such persons. 

595. Laihrop, Edith A. Aids in Book Seleclionfor Elementary School Libraries, 
United States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 65 (1935). Pp. 40. 

A Iiclpful guide to persons who are responsible for the selection of books, 

59^. Lathrop, Edith A. One Dottar or Less—Inexpemive Books for School 
Libraries. United States Office of Educafcn Circular No. 147 (1935). 

Also a valuable reference for those in charge of school libraries, This and the 
preceding reference arc included here because of the relation of book selection 
to library training, 

597. The Library in the Elemenlary School. California State Department of 

Education Bulletin No. 18. Sacramento, Qilifornia’ State Department 
of Education, 1935. Pp. xu-f-140. 

Of interest to school administrators, librarians, and teachers is this manual on 
the elementary-school library. It treats of the organization and the adminis¬ 
tration of libraries, the training of librarians and teacher-librarians, book selec- 
lion, and the service 0/ thelibraiyin the school, 

598. Townsend, Lenore. "The Elementary School Library,” Sierra Ednca- 

lioiial News, XXXI (October, 1935), 30-31 

A brief description of the work carried on in the libraries of the elementary 
schools in Beverly Hills, Caliromia. Special reference is made to Uie intensive 
training given pupils to enable tlicm to become independent in research work. 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION^ 

C. H. McCloy 
University of Iowa 

599. Adams, Eteonore Gross. "Folk Dance in tlte Rhythms Program for 

High School Boys and Girls,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
VII (January, 1936), 25-27, 

While this article discusses folk dances for high schools, the principles laid down 
and the suggestions given apply even more forcefully to tlie elcmentary-scliool 
field 

600. Armdruster, David A "Teaching Beginners To Swim A Physical, 

Physiological, and Psychological Method,”/onr/m/ ojUeaUh and Physi¬ 
cal Education, VII (April, 1936), 242-44, 274-75, 

Although written by a college teacher of swimming, this article discusses many 
of the fundamental problems to be met by any teacher of beginning swimming 
'J'lie approdcli is novel and thoroughly sound 

' Sec also Item 54 (Evans) in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 
1936, number of the E/erHerrftfry^c/iwrf/oMrjiaf and Items 229 (Roberts), 288 (JfeCloy), 
289 (Mason and Mitched), and 292 (Stafford, OeCook, and Picard) in the March, 
1936, number of the School Review 
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601, BlancharUj D. E., Jh. "A Behavior Frequency Rating Scale for the Mcaa- 

urcmeiit of Character and Personality in Physicnl Kducaiion Classroom 
Situations/' Research Qmrlerly of llie Americiiit Physical Pdiinition 
Associotion, VII (Hay, 1936}, sfi-dd. 

A behavior rating scale adopted primarily to the clasBroonr silu,ilion. It corre¬ 
lates, however, with the scale devised by O'Nce! (Umtloo in Ibis list) nml can 
well be used in conjunction with the latter 

602. Blanchard, Vauoiw S. "The School Ifenllh Program,” of IleaHh 

and Physical Educalmt, VH (May, 1936), 295-06, 350. 

A general outline of the school heallli program, iMirlicularly us n|»plying to the 
larger school aysUms. The ptinciplea laid down may be applied in any situation. 

603, Bookwalter, Karl Weuqer. "Marking in Physical Ktiucatum/' Jounud 

ojlhalth and Physical Education, VII (January, 1936), i6 -i(j, 6r, 

A survey of practices in marking in physical criiicalion, together with some 
positive suggestions, 

604. Howland, Ivalclare Spkow. The TeachUm of Peniy Mcchanhs. New 

York: A, S, Barnes & Co., Inc., 193d. Pp- xu-f-20.1. 

Tills hook provides n practical program with a great deal of ustible inali'rhd 
for the corrective program of the public schools. It uHsunicfi a minimum of 
theoretical knowledge on llsc part of the teacher an<l provitics n m»\in\v^nv of 
usable method 

60s. Irwin, Leslie W. "Physical and Ilcallli Edticaliuii I'rogrnni in (ho Uni- 
versity of Chicago Laboratory Schools/' Journid of llcaUh and Physical 
Ed}JcnljD?i, VII (March and April, 1936), 1S‘1“56, 300; 3.15 .17, 2.S0 H3. 
These articles discuss in some detail tlic organliUtliun uf uu MUlstiuutingly kiiu- 
plete program of piiysicol cducolion in n private elementary sihuol, Full of 
suggestions which may be applied to nlmosL any clcmeiUary-school Hiliialioii 

606. Members op the Stafp of iiie Department of Physical ICdih’ation 

AND Health of the Laboratory Schools of tue Univehsicy of 
Chicago. Physical Education and Health of School Children I’ulilica- 
tions of the Laboratory Schools of the University of Cliieago, No 5 
Chicago'. Department of Education, University of Chiengo, 193G Pp 
X-I-Z76, 

A detailed outline of an excellent school program of physical cilucaiiun 

607. Morton, Dudley J, The Humn Foot, New York: Columbia Univer¬ 

sity Press, 1935. Pp. xlv+244. 

This book gives a great deal o( basic information concernInK the Imnniii fool 
which may be utilized by tcachcra who arc nUcmpliiii' to modify foot defccl'i. 

608. Obehteufper, D, "Preliminary Study of Criteria for the Selection and 

Organization of Learning Experience in Health Inalruction," Research 
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Quarterly of the Awericon Pltysical Ediicatioit- Associalion, VI (October, 
1935), 63-65. 

An excellent study wlilch may well be the foundation for a more constructive 
approncli to health educAlion. 

609. O'Ni!]!:!., F. W. "A Behavior Frequency Rating Scale for the Measure¬ 

ment of Character and Personality in High School Physical Education 
Classes for Boys/' Research Quarterly of the American Physical Educa¬ 
tion Associalion^ VII (May, 1936), 67-76. 

I'liia scale is adapted for measuring behavior in a semi-objective manner and is 
one of the best at present available for use by physical-education teachers who 
arc attempting experiments in character education, 

610. Poe, Arthuh Clavton, "The Legal Liability for the Injury of Children 

in Public Schools/' Journal of Health and Physical Education, Vll 
(February, 1936), 72-75,123-25. 

This study ia a comprehensive survey of legal cases arising over injuries to 
children in gymnasium and playground. It is thoroughly documented and 
will serve as a basis (or meeting similar situations which may arise in any school. 

611. Principles and Practices in School Ueallh Educalion, ipjs- Washington: 

National Education Association, 1935. 

Tlic proceedings of the eighth conference arranged by the American Child 
IIcAllh Association. A comprehensive study of health-education practices for 
tlic schools. 

612. Reilv, Helen M. "Basis for Grading in Physical Education," Journal oj 

Health and Physical Educaliont VI (October, 193s), 40-4I1 S8‘ 
Suggestions for marking which may be applied to the elementary-school level 

613. SEE'roN, Alice At.lene. "A Guide to the Literature of Physical Educa¬ 

tion, Including Certain Aspects of ITealtli Education and Recreation," 
Research Quarterly of Ike American Physical Education Associalion, 
(December, 1935), 3-47- 

A selected, well-annotated bibliography of health and physical education 

614. Turner, C.E ,Lougeb,W. W .Sarabia, Katherine, and Fuller, Ruth 

Parsons. "Rate of Growth as a Health Index,” Research Quarterly oJ 
the American Physical Edncalion Association, VI (October, 1935), 
29-40. 

Thi.s study suggests a new method of evaluating physical status which may be 
readily applied in the school situation. 

6is. White, Emily "Outline of Objectives and Materials for Rhythmic Activi¬ 
ties for Children/' Journal of Health a}id Pltysical Edncalion, VI (De¬ 
cember, i 93 S)j 29-31, S 3 “S 4 

A thoughtful, philosophical contribution to the field, valuable for those wlio 
are altcmpting to make original contributions in this area. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

A £ompre/je/isive Ircal/nait of the principles of buJgcinry mcliioils. 'Die book 
under review' interprets the budget inits pracllcal rcJalions to the miuiy aspects 
of public-school administration. The budget, as a recapitulated expression of 
the plan of spending and of the potential moneys made available for school pur* 
poses, is introduced to the reader tbrougli its social implications, 'rbese, the au¬ 
thor indicates, are very important even though the economic aspects of the 
budget play a larger part in the inanagcincnt of schools. 'Die llicmc underlying 
the treatment in this volume is the significance of the budget ns an instrument 
that binds together the various parts of the fisen! program. 

This book, is the outcome of several intensive, connlry-wiiic Bluilics of pro* 
cedurcs in certain phases of business administrations in jniblic-sclionl sysleims 
of various sizes. The practices actually used in the administralivc onice.i have 
been analyzed and checked against projected theory. 'Die most ncccplable and 
useful forms that were found while these studies ^^c^c being niiulc luis'c liccn 
introduced to illuminate the text and to serve as convenient aids In the reader. 
Principles of budgetary mcthorls have been well organized and iirnctkally il¬ 
lustrated. The author has drawn liberally from the works of other sludotils in 
this held and has brought together in a most comprehensive manner Iielpful ma¬ 
terials which will serve directly and indirectly persons intcrcslcd in this Mibjcoi. 

The introductory chapter treats the function of the budget in i)ublic-5chool 
administration. The other fourteen chapters arc grouped iiilu four juirU 
under the following headings: "The Preparation of the Jludgcl," "Prcsonialion, 
Interpretation, and Adoption of the Budget,*' “The Admlnislralum of the 
Budget," and “Appraisal of Budgets and Budgetary Procedures." Jvacli group 
of chapters presents an important phase ol the budgetary cycle, Part I di.scubst's 
in detail the manner in which the budget is prepared, the method by u liirli the 
educational program is planned, how expenditures and receipts arc cblimaLcd, 
who should share in planning the budget, and how the budget should be liiiKcd 
with the financial accounting. The second group of chapters di-iciissi's llie ways 
m which tentative budgets arc presented to school boards, the proijlem.s lhal 
arise in the approval of the budget, and tlic interpretation of the luidgel Tlio 

’ChrisA Tity6ung,BudselhnhPnUKScko<As, Garden City, New York: Uiuiblc- 
day, Doran & Co., Itic,, 1936. Pp, xiv-{-6io. ^3 50. 
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third step in the budgetary cycle is the theme of Part III, which presents the 
budget as a functioning instrument. Its significance in the daily administration 
of schools is portrayed in detaj), Auditing accounts, appraising the budget, and 
loiig-tciin burlgetary planning are treated in the last three chapters. Part IV 
also includes an appendix in which many useful and practical forms and samples 
of material arrangemcjUs have been collected. 

This treatment of the budget is the most comprehensive available in educa¬ 
tional literature. One may question the desirability of including in a treatment 
of this hind some of the material presented, as, for example, the chapter on 
auditing accounts. Yet these more or less extraneous topics do not detract from 
tJie value 0/ the work. The book makes an excellent reference in the study of 
budgetary practices, Superintendents of schools and other ollficials assigned 
budgetary icsponsibilitics will find in this publication an adaptable handbook 
for ready use. Hence it should be included in the libraries of all executive 
offices. 

Fred Engelhabdt 

University op Minnesota 


Ticalise Jor teachers oit elemenlary-scliool admintstrahon .—Recently there has 
been a renewal of interest in briiigiug to ctassfoom teachers a clear picture of 
the problems of school administration and of the teacher’s part in elective 
school management. The majority of books on school administration written 
during the past ten or fifteen years have been designed primarily for persona in 
administrative 01 supervisory positions. The part played in school management 
by the classroom teacher, >v)io is the key person in on efficiently operating 
school, has been somewhat overlooked while broader problems of administration 
and finance were being studied. It is a pleasure, therefore, to find that several 
authors have recently given their attention to treatises for teachers on prob¬ 
lems of school management. 

The most recent publication in this field' is designed primarily for students 
engaged in pre-service training. The authors point out that "these new teachers 
must liave training 111 the more recent viewpoints and techniques of school man¬ 
agement and control” (p. v). The volume is comprehensive in the topics treated. 
Five of the eighteen chapters deal with modem procedures used in measuring, 
describing, interpreting, and recording the performances of pupils. The authors 
recognize the difficulty, and perhaps the inadvisability, of making an absolute 
separation in every situation of the fields of management and technique. The 
reviewer’s opinion is that it is unwise to make sacred distinctions between ad- 
ministiation and the educational program. After all, the chief function of organ¬ 
ization and administration is to make it possible for the teacher to apply in the 

‘ James Ilcniy Dougherty, Frank Ilermon Gorman, and Claude Anderson Phillips, 
JLlementary School Orianizollon and llayiaitmid New York: Macmillan Co, 1936. 
Pp XX-P4S4, $2,25 
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classroom the kind of aa education which is desired. This result is impossible 
if administration and ciassroom leaching are considered os separate ciililies. 

Certain features of the hook merit spccfeil mention. Tlic discussion in mcIi 
chapter is preceded by a series of queslious to guide the reader and lo sliiinilale 
his thinking. Each chapter conckidcs with a group of suggestive nclivilies lor 
class or outside work and awdl-sclcctcd lial ol pctliucul references fur supple¬ 
mentary reading, ThcmatcciaUn each chapter is well urgaiiiaccl and clearly ar¬ 
ranged. The style is simple, clear cut, nndrcadiihle. The reviewer fuels Ihalthc 
authors have been successful in writing n book vhicli can be uiuicrstuofl readily 
by the audience for whom it is intended. Sj)acc limilnliuna prohibit mention ot 
the many specific topics whose treatment deserves special favorable comment. 
The outstanding treatment, in Hie reviewer's opinion, is the sevcn-pugc ilisciis* 
Sion of the mental-hygiene ptoginm, whick chanicterizcs the interrehaiow be¬ 
tween administrative practices and the mental health of pupils. 

Certain sections of the book arc likely to he criticized iijifavorably. 'I'Jic por¬ 
tions which are somewhat disappointing to the reviewer are (hose endeavoring 
to clarify for teachers the more general organizational iind administrative prob¬ 
lems, Chapter ii, “School Organization and Control,” seems least Kitisfaclory, 
A discussion of the nature raid thcimporlanceof school organization is followed 
by a brief history of the devclopmenl ot ekmeivUry-school organization, ill 
which attention is called on page 21 to the trend toward mcchniiiciil orgniiia- 
tion during the periods before and otter the CivilWar. I’rcsumnbly, lliis discus¬ 
sion refers to factors of internal organusalion; yet on the succeeding page the 
advantages of orgamzalion which arc listed give the impression lliiit the term 
"organization" relates to larger ndminisUativc miils. 'Die uninilinled render, 
for whom the book la designed, is Ukcly to emerge willi a confused niAion dI 
what organization really means. Another Mclion In the same chapLcr is headed 
"Experiments To Develop the Elanenlary School Unit,'' in wliicli the follow, 
itig sentences appear: "Many experiments were conducted and compiirisoiib 
were made which indicated that the length of llic clcmciUnry-school unit could 
be shortened from eight to seven years without loss of cfikieiicy” (p. 38). 
“Recent studies tend to warrant the conclusion that the work of the elementary 
school may be completed..,(p. 29). The render gains the impressimv that 
the elementary schools existing today arc the end product of numerous re¬ 
searches undertaken to discover the best unit for adminisLcriiig elcnicnUry 
education, when, as a matter of fact, the history of clcmcnlary-scliool orgniiiza- 
tionis conspicuous for the absence of thoroughgoing rcscorelics on orgaiii/alioiial 
problems. Similar somewhat misleading terminology may be found in other 
places in the hook, To therevievict the first six pages of cliiiplcr xii on classifica¬ 
tion and promotion of pupils seem contusing. "ClaasificcLlion" is (Icfuicd "113 a 
means of organizing pupils into instiiiclional groups” (p. 250), but, in the dis¬ 
cussion on the need for classification and on the [unctions ot classificntion, it is 
not always clear whether the term '^clossification” is used with this generalized 
meaning or whether it refers to a particular plan lor classification. Although the 
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authors have treated the many aspects of classification, it is not certain that they 
have given the uniniCfatcd teacher a clear picture of the phases or stages in 
classification, namely, the assignment of pupils to school units, the allocation of 
pupils within a given school unit to classrooms or teachers, the readjustments 
between classes, and the continuous reariangement within each class by the 
teacher according to the nature of the learning exercise and the ability of the 
members of the class group. On pages 284 and 285 the reader gains the impres¬ 
sion that such plans ns the New Cambridge Plan, the North Denver Plan, and 
the Santa Jlarbara Plan are still in operation. These comments should not be 
interpreted as really serious criticisms of the book but rather as disappoint¬ 
ments of the reviewer in a critical reading of a treatise which is designed to 
clarify organiwitional and administrative problems for prospective teachers. 

Heniiv J. Otto 

W. K. KELLoao FouNDATfON, Battle Creek, Michigan 


e(/ucalioH dxp(Jii(/s Us services .—A study 0/ the statutes dealing with 
education reveals that the services of the public schools arc gradually being ex¬ 
panded, Not so long ago it was thought that the function of the public school 
was almost exclusively that of imparting knowledge, and legislators were loathe 
to pass any laws expanding that scope Gradually, however, our philosophy of 
education lias ciiangcd until we have come to believe that education consists of 
more than the development of the intellect. We have come to believe that the 
social aspect of education is as important as its intellectual aspects, and in many 
cases may even be more important. This philosophy has influenced legislators, 
and recently many laws have been enacted for the purpose of broadening the 
scope of the public school. The monograph being reviewed* is concerned with a 
study of .some of these laws 

The problem of this study is stated in the following questions. 

I, What services of a recreational, medical, and social nature are now authorized 
by tlie statutory law of the forty-eight states? 

2 What impUentions of significftncc to educators, legislators, and the public may 
be drawn from the expressions of legisinlivc policy as revealed in the statutes? 

3. Wliat principles may be formulated that will be of assistance to educators and 
legislators in determining the proper function ol the public schools in providing services 
of a recreational, medical, and social nature in the future? [Pp. 1-2,] 

The report consists of four chapters in addition to those devoted to the intro¬ 
duction and summary. The first three of these deal with the recreational, medi¬ 
cal, and social services, respectively, of the public schools as these are defined in 
the sLalulcs of the forty-eight states. The next chapter, based on court decisions, 

' Everett C. Preston, Principles and SMulory Provisions Relating to Recreational, 
Medical, and Social Weljarc Services of the Public Schools Teachers College Contribu¬ 
tions to Educalioj], No. 66i. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935, Pp, vi4-i.l2 Si. so. 
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is concerned with the idcntificalion und iliscussion of those IcroI principles 
which may be used as a guide In determining the limits of the ]>viblic-sclu)ol pro¬ 
gram, In this chapter the author makes his greatest contribution, for in the 
principles which he has isolated the legislature fjjuls authority for broadening 
the scope of public education through the enactment of statutes. U is v,ith 
these principles rather than with stale laws already pas.sed In' the Icgisliilurcs 
that the beginning must he made in developing o program of public education 
which has for its aim the adaptation of the public school to present-day needs. 

Following are some of the most imporUtnl princi[)lcs which llic author iso¬ 
lates 

I, TWe people through the Icgialalute nod conalilulion have a right to control and 
prescribe limits in supplying education bI public expense. 

2 Under constitutLonnl direction merely to cstablisl) and inniiUaln free schools, the 
legislature may enact any legislation in regard lo the conduct, control, nnd regulation 
of them which docs not deny the citizen the constitutional rights to enjoy life and 
liberty, to pursue happiness, and to acquire pFO]M!}ty. .... 

3. The legislature may, within eoHstiluliona! limilntionsj make any Inw which pro¬ 
motes the oidci, safety, health, motals, nnd general welfare of society. . , , . 

4, It is exclusively within the power of the legislature lo dctcrinine what the policy 
of the commonwealth shall be .... . 

5 School agencies arc agencies of the stale existing for the sole iiuqioM* of jierfurm- 
ing duties in maintaining nil enidcnt system of free schools. 

6, Trustees of common-school districts have disc^lion lo cxiiend funds for pur¬ 
poses reasonably necessary to maintain schools. 

7, The primary purpose of the common-school system is the proinotion of gi'iicral 

intelligence. 

8, The education of a child mcana more tlian merely <.omiiuu\u atiug to it the mu- 
tents of a book, The physical and mental powers of the imlividunl nre so inU’rdcjH’nili iil 
that no system of education is complete which ignores bodily InMlih . . 

9, The physical development of a child attending school cannot lie had wiihoul a 
suitable plan for recreation and exercise [pp. 124-29]. 

The monograph gives every indication of careful preparation, It is well 
written and thoroughly documented. It should prove of value lo schoul ad¬ 
ministrators and others interested in educational planning, value iiiighl 
have been enhanced had a discussion of the nature of llic power of legislatures 
to pass laws broadening the scope of the public scliool, ns this power is delci- 
mined in the chapter dealing with legal principles, preceded the disrussioii of 
the legislatures* attempts to expand the scope of public education. 

- _ „ Lkk (), (lAKinvit 

DT\TE Teachers College, Mankaio, Hinmesota 


Edncalioiifoy social change .—^Recent events in America direct allenlion lo llic 
rate and the direction of social change. Numerous intciprclalions ol dcvchip- 
ments and forecasts of possibilities have appeared. IJy implication or direct 
reference, education is projected into the conceived trend of change. Tluis, n 
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recent study* emphasizes the r6Ie of education in class conflict—a conflict 
thouglit essential to change that will enrich the lives of workers. 

Three essential aspects of education aie listed', transmitting the cultural 
lieritage, developing self-directing individuals, and enlisting the workers '"in an 
organized struggle for control of the means of satisfying their material and cul- 
Uiral needs (p. 2). Since the author believes tliat the first two aspects are re¬ 
ceiving attention, the book is devoted to the third. The educational program 
embraces schools, the press, radio, and talking pictures; and workers include 
(.eaclicrs and students. 

The first of the seven chapters briefly idendfies the three problems of educa¬ 
tion. Chapter ii relates Dewey's concept of "education as growth” to the kind 
of change which enables workers to achieve enriched Jives; compares the usual 
program with the needs; sketches two approaches to change, formal education 
and social planning to modify the environment; and refers to the schoors place 
in planning. The next chapter comments on worthy home membership as an 
educational objective among slum dwellers; shows the relation of slums to 
family income, worthy use of leisure, and the development of personality; shows 
the relation of literacy to length of school term, of hygiene to housing, etc.; and 
develops the idea that education should "help people understand what they 
want and how to get it” (p. 46). 

Chapters iv and v relate to "The Social Conflict as Reflected in Educational 
Theory.” Chapter iv deals largely with two types of reasoning: Hegelian 
dialectic with slight modifications (called "revolutionary”) and status quo 
rccasoning (called "idealistic” in attempting to escape dialectic deter¬ 
minism). The author reviewb the relation of profit-motivated business to 
social conflict, to experimental attitude and scientific method, and to the indi¬ 
vidual as environmentally determined. Chapter v contrasts middle-class and 
proletarian democracy with respect to its treatment of higher education and of 
undernourished cliildren, pictures class coUaboratJon m the educational theory 
of Dennis’ "dominant 6Ute,” Finney's hierarchy of intelligence, Horne’s ideal of 
democratic education, Cubberley's idealization of the state and of big business, 
Briggs's "great investment,” Rugg's "great technology,” and in the views ex¬ 
pressed in T/ie Educalional Frontier; refers to Fascist influences m American 
education; and focuses the foregoing considerations on the third problem of edu¬ 
cation, 

The last two chapLcis deal with "The Third Problem of Education and the 
Schools.” Chapter vi gives attention to class alignment within present school 
proguvms; the rOle in woikers’ education of such elements as literature, geog¬ 
raphy, natural science, shapwork, projects, and extra-cuiricuhim activities; and 
the capitalistic tenor of the influence of the press and the motion picture The 
last chapter refers to school organization as modeled on business, the similarity 

' Howard David Langford, EducolioH and the Sociol Coiijlicl, Kappa Delta Pi Re¬ 
search Publications. New York Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp, xxviii-|-zio $1.75 
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of the goals of teachers and of labor groups; the need for greater social and po- 
litica .1 emphasis in teacher education; and the idea of freedom for Llic masses as 
a conquest and not as a gifti 

The book includes a fairly elaborate table of contents, an eight-page bibliog¬ 
raphy, a ten-pnge index, nbunclant citations, and many extensive footnotes. 

A twelve-page foreword by the editor of the Kappa Delta I'i series, in w liich 
the book appears, is hardly necessary to indicate that the editor assumes no 
responsibility for the author's philosopljy, which the editor considers "distinct¬ 
ly radical"; if the editor wants to develop his own philosophy, he slmuhl do it 
elsewhere. Moreover, readers may feel that only the terminology is ladical. 
The basic idea of education as an agency for transforming society is not new, 
and alert educators are now familiar with ideas of social planning, slum clear¬ 
ance, etc,, including modification of non-school educational influences. Many 
of the author’s ideas will be familiar to persons acquainted with the lilcrnlurc of 
social change. The frequent use, however, of such phrases os "organized struggle 
of the workers," "inevitable class conflict," "incompatibility of workers and 
capitalist interests," "seizure of power by the workers,” in such a manner ns 
may frighten bourgeois-conditioned renders into imaginingarc-enaclmcnt of the 
Russian Revolution, is at best indisccccL. Anyone acquainted with judicial in¬ 
terpretations, conferences on arbitration, legislative procedure, or political 
campaigns knows that Americans arc familiar with conflicts of interest It 
seems, then, a weakness to use machine-gun tactics where a rational approach 
offers promise, Moreover, it seems erroneous to conceive of Aniericnu society 
as composed of two classes, capitalists and workers, with a gtip between them 
and homogeneity within each class. This conception oversimplifies our social 
structure. 

The author, nevertheless, has made a stimulating analysis of several aspects 
of American education and of the reasons for wide gaps between ihcoiy and 
practice, Any reflective educator will find numerous statements and perhaps 
some inclusive concepts with which lie may disagree; yet he will find it Iicipful 
to use the author’s analysis of theories and his review of practices as a point of 
departure in thinking. The book is equally suited to administrators, teachers, 
and students o! social problems In the broader sense. It should be stimulating 
to the complacent reader as well as to the dissatisfied person. 

IIAHOLD II. PUNKR 

Georoia SrATE Woma'n’s College 
Valdosta, Georgia 


Cttnenl practice in supervising sindoit leaching in public high schools. 'I'ltc 
inadequacy of practice teaching in elementary and secondary schools which are 
located on the campuses of higher institutions has long been recognized. 'I'wo 
serious limitations attach to theuscofsuchschools: (i) 7 'hc amount of practice 
■which can be provided is usually not sufficient to supply the demand, (a) The 
conditions under which students teach are usually not typical of the conditions 
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in public-school systems. In order to overcome these limitations, teachers’ col¬ 
leges and other higher institutions that train teachers have increasingly of kte 
developed co-operative relations with public-school systems and secured per¬ 
mission to assign student teachers to them. This plan has been m operation for 
a sufTiciejiL number of years to justify the demand that the policies and practices 
adopted be survej'cd and appraised. The results of one such appraisal are now 
available through the report of Strebel/ who made a survey of student teaching 
ill universities that assign sLudenla to co-operating high schools, 

The chief aim of the author was to study the nature of the supervision of the 
student tcacliing provided by universilies which use co-operating public high 
schools, He attempted to achieve three purposes; (i) to provide a picture of 
current supervisory practices, (2) to present an evaluation of these practices in 
terms of principles cslablishcd by documentation, and (3) to provide construc¬ 
tive recommendations justified by an analysis of the data secured, The major 
findings and conclusions picsented were based on data seemed from forty-two 
insLituLioiis Lluougli the use of llucc questionnaires. 

One questionnaire was directed to supervisory ofikers and requested infor¬ 
mation iclating to their professional status, their supervisory activities, and 
their opinions concerning certain supervisory techniques. A second question¬ 
naire, addressed to student teachcis, called for information concerning certain 
aspects of their duties, their altitudes toward certain supeivisory practices, and 
Biiggcstloiis for the improvement of student teaching. A thiid questionnaire was 
sent to directors of student teaching and requested information concerning ad- 
miiiistrativo piacUccs relating to student teaching As an aid in establishing 
criteria for use in evaluating the findings, a survey was made of recent literature 
for statements by rccogni'/cd authorities in the fields of supervision and student 
teaching. The judgments thus secured resulted in the adoption of ten princi¬ 
ples, the fust of wiiicli is worded as follows: ^'Thc student teacher should be in¬ 
ducted into responsible teaching by means of a progressive scries of increasingly 
dilTicult and increasingly complex activities” (p 13). 

The findings and evaluations arc presented in four chapters: 'Trofessional 
Status of Supervisory Staff,” which includes an analysis of their training and 
experience; "Supervisory Activities during Induction,” with special emphasis 
on inductive observation, inductive participation, and conferences during induc¬ 
tion; "Supervisory Activities during Responsible Teaching,” including a de¬ 
tailed consideration of such problems as lesson-planning, supervisory confer¬ 
ences, demonstration teaching, and supervisory visits, and "Summaiy, Conclu¬ 
sions, and Recommendations ” 

I'he finding-s of the suivcy provide the most comprehensive picture available 
of current piacticcs in the supervision of student teaching in co-opeiating high 

'Ralph r SLrebelp The Nature of the Supervision 0/ Sliident-Teachrng in Unmr- 
siUcs Using Co-opcrotiiig PuUic High Schools Teachers College Contributions to Edu¬ 
cation, No 655, New York, Teachers College, Columbia Univcisity, 1935. Pp. vi-(- 
156- $i '75 
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schools, The data reported by responden ts have been carefully analyzed, organ¬ 
ized, and presented. They supply detailed facts concerning supervisory prac¬ 
tices which should be of great interest and value to all who arc responsible for 
directing student teachers. The challenging conclusions and recommendations 
should result in constructive effort on the part of those responsible for the organ¬ 
ization and supervision of student teaching. 

By virtue of its content and organization, the report of the study may be 
used as a helpful guide in. a self-survey of studenL teaching by any institution 
which utilizes co-operating public high schools. It may be used to great advan¬ 
tage also by those who are preparing for administrative or supervisory positions 
in the field discussed. 

William S. Gray 


A siimmayy cf sUidies of mdhig readiness .appearance of a book de¬ 
voted entirely to reading readiness* is an indication of the great interest taken 
in till’s subject by teachers and administrators. More and more every year edu¬ 
cators are coining to realize that the school manufactures failures and problem 
cases by requiring reading of many children before they are ready to read, 
thereby foredoomlrig them to failure and its consequences. Tlic book under dis¬ 
cussion does not emphasize the magnitude of this danger ns it inighti devoting 
itself rather to the four topics■ "Factors InJluencing Reading Readiness,” "In¬ 
struction Fostering Reading Readiness,” "The Testing Program for Reading 
Readiness,” and "Placement and the Remedial Program.” 

Undoubtedly, all persons concerned with beginning reading should liecomc 
acquainted with this book because it gathers together a large bulk of nialcrial 
that has previously been widely scattered, It tlrus renders an especial service 
to the many school people who do not have easy access to a professional library. 
The excellence of this service makes one regret that the book does not go farther. 
Unfortunately it does not add to our knowledge about reading readiness, Data 
and opinion are quoted at length, but there is not the analysis one would wish for. 
For instance, intelligence tests are discussed at one point and readiness tests at 
another, but whether the school is really dealing with a problem of general ma¬ 
turity or of special ability or whether the tests indicated really measure one or 
the other characteristic in the case of school entrants is not discussed. Nor docs 
the author discuss the many, many cases in which both kinds of tests simply fail 
to give a true predication of readiness or lack of it. The reader may also wish 
that readiness itself had been analyzed more deeply. For instance, interest in 
reading may show readiness for the memory type of beginning leading—a fact 
recognized by the early use of that type. It may not show, however, readiness 
for word recognition, a fact wliicli is recognized by delaying for many cJiildrcn 
the breaking up of charts into smaller units, Siicli analysis of tlic quoted data 
would have added greatly to the value of the whole study, The reader will rc- 

‘ M. Lucile Harrison, Boston; Iloiigliton Mifflin Co., r(ii6 1*0 

viil-|-i66. $1,20 
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gret also the common appearance of conflicting quotations without discussion. 
On one page a quotation says that "tendency to reverse" is "one of the prime 
causes of failure to leain to read" (p. 12), while a little farther on another quota¬ 
tion says that this tendency "cannot be a cause of poor reading" (p. 14)1 
Surely, a student of a subject might be expected to grapple with such clearly 
indicated problems, 

The book is "designed primarily for classroom teachers" (p, v), and it should 
be of great help to them, It is to be hcfied that they will not be confused by 
the mere mass of material and by the rather daborate proposals for testing and 
for fostering reading readiness. The practices of experimental schools need to be 
"translated" in many cases for the teachers of "ordinary" schools. Neverthe¬ 
less, Miss Harrison has dojie a service in presenting the materials contained in 
this book. 

E, W. Dolch 

University op Illinois 


A fusion course in scciai shidtesfor junior Ingh schools ,—For a long time many 
teachers have been correlating the sociaUstudies courses in government, geog¬ 
raphy, and history. Now the "fusion" course, a combination of these subjects, 
is popular, Used with the laboratory method of teaching, this plan would seem 
to be desirable, and, where proper equipment can be made available, much ad- 
vautcige can be gained A new textbook for junior high schools* which provides 
a guide for teaching such a fused course in civics, geography, and United States 
history will be welcomed by those socUI-sLudies tubers who favor fusion, 

The book, according to the authors, ia definitely an activities-program text¬ 
book in American history, the history being treated topically rather than 
chronologically and fused with enough geography to explain history and with 
enough civics to transform the dead past into the living present. Thus, three 
educational ideas—the fusion of the various fields, the unit organization, and the 
pupil-activity method—are presented in this new book. The boolc supplies 
merely those fads which may be regarded as the minimum essentials The pu¬ 
pils are expected to gather additional facts from sources mentioned in the book 
or from other sources selected by the teacher and pupils The emphasis is "not 
on the Content" but on the "method of procedure,^' 

Tlie descriptive mateiial of the book is frankly more or less sketchy, heavy 
reliance being placed on reference material. At the end of each chapter an excel¬ 
lent reading list is provided, as well os a long list of problems, questions, and 
suggested acLiviLies. In spite of the fact that the book claims to discard the 
chronological method and to adopt the unit plan, much of the organization re¬ 
mains chronological This plan of organization p^cs upon the teacher the task 
0/ providing iJie material and organizing the suggested activities for each day. 

‘Lillians Coyle and Walter P Out American Ilenlags New York: Mc¬ 

Graw-Hill Book Co , Inc,, 1936. Pp xvlii+7ia. S1.80 
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This arrangement, according to certain moderns in the profession, is as it should 
be especially where the school is organized on a departmental plan. There the 
teachers will have the time, preparation, and (it is hoped) the inclination to Xol- 
Iqw some plan save the letter of the textbook which is furnished them. With 
proper library facilities the skilful teacher, having the proper perspective, will 
be able to make this book the basis 0/ an attractive and Ideal course which will 
profit all concerned. 

A sketchy book of this type is open to many criticisms of content and proper 
emphasis, For instance, there is no mention of the Colonial opposition to the 
Revolution, The adoption of the Constitution apparently was given a unani¬ 
mous vote by the people. Much is made of the history of Pennsylvania, prob¬ 
ably because of the fact that the course was prepared for use in the schools of 
Philadelphia Patriotic societies and others will wojider why many of tlie 
heroes were omitted, for example, von Steuben and Pulaski. Why was Molly 
Pitcher mentioned? 

The thought questions given in the book should perhaps have been placed 
at tlie ends of the paragraphs instead of interrupting the text. The bibliography 
at the end of the book is cxccUent. Both the onc-volume and the two-volume 
editions appear in splendid typography and attractive bindings. This textbook 
will appeal to many teachers and pupils. 

W, H. IlATirawAY 

Riverside Hioet SerrooL, Mrr.WAffKEE, Wisconsin 
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Some Educational Implications op Internal Migration 
IN THE United States 

Owing to differentials in the rate of reproduction in the urban and 
the rural population^ to differences in the economic resources of com¬ 
munities and regions, to improved means of travel and transporta¬ 
tion, to technological advances in agriculture, and to other causes, 
there has been for a number of decades a marked increase of internal 
migration in the United States While some movement of popula¬ 
tion from city to country has taken place, the great majority of mi¬ 
grants have moved from farms to villages and urban communities. 
Before 1930 there was a continuous flow of population from farm to 
city, across state lines, and from region to region. During the 1920’s 
the total net migration of the rural-farm population amounted to 
nearly six million persons. During these years the drawing power of 
the cities was fully as great as that of the frontier or cheap land in the 
middle of the last century. It was, however, the southern farms that 
supplied the labor resources of the nation during this decade of 
phenomenal urban concentration, approximately 60 per cent of the 
net migration from farms being from farms located in the South. 
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The high degree of mobility which has prevailed among the 
American people means that many persons are spending their inn- 
hire years in states or regions other than those in whicli they were 
born or in whicli they received their education. In 1930, for example, 
approximately 24 per cent of Ihc native-born population of the 
United States were living in states other than the state of their birth. 
In many states, of course, the percentage of persons born in other 
states was much greater than the national average, For a few se¬ 
lected states the percentages were as follows; Michigan, 29; Dela¬ 
ware, 30; Kansas, 37; Florida, 47; Oklahoma, 50; California, 50; 
and Wyoming, 64, 

It is highly important that the prospect of future migration be 
taken into consideration in the determination of a national educa¬ 
tional policy. It is common knowledge that the educational oppor¬ 
tunities afforded rural youth, and in particular the rural youlli of the 
South, are markedly inferior to those afforded youth in most urban 
communities. If a large portion of the rural youth of America are 
going to find it necessary to leave the farm in search of economic 
opportunity, sound social policy would seem to require a fundamen¬ 
tal reorganization of education in the poorer rural areas. In tlie first 
place, some means must be discovered whereby farm children can be 
afforded a richer and a more extended educatioiia} experience. In 
the second place, it will be necessary to give rural education a new 
direction, a new orientation. An educational program of the right 
kind can be made an effective instrument for the promotion of mi¬ 
gration and for the better adjustment to the life of the community 
of persons who do not migrate. 

A recent volume prepared by Carter Goodricli and others, which 
has been published under the title Migration and Economic Oppor¬ 
tunity y subjects to detailed and minute analysis the evidence bearing 
on the desirability and necessity of future migration in the United 
States. The book is the Report of the Study of Population Redistri¬ 
bution, which was organized in 1934 under the auspices of the Indus¬ 
trial Research Department of tlie Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania. The study was in¬ 
stituted by the Social Science Researdi Council and received the 
support of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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The general conclusion is reached that in a number of areas in the 
United States the pressure on economic resources is so great that 
migration represents the only escape from stabilized poverty for 
large elements in the population. The evidence indicates, too, that 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, for American agriculture to ab¬ 
sorb any large part of the surplus farm population. There are four 
major areas in which there are serious maladjustments of population 
to the economic resources of the areas: the Southern Appalachians, 
the old cotton belt of the Soutlieast, the cut-over region of the Great 
Lakes states, and the Great Plains. 

In the coal-plateau counties of the Southern Appalachians the 
birth-rate is excessively high and economic opportunity extremely 
limited. After making an analysis of the agricultural, forest, mineral, 
and manufacturing resources of the area in relation to possible ab¬ 
sorption of labor, the authors of this volume reach the following con¬ 
clusion, “The Southern Appalachian plateaus emerge from our 
analysis as a region of severe pressure of population upon resources, 
not likely to be fully relieved by any expansion of industrial employ¬ 
ment that can now be foreseen.” The net minimum migration which 
seems iiighly desirable from the coal plateau is placed at 340,000, or 
14.5 per cent of the present population, and it is estimated that the 
migration of a much larger number would be necessary to relieve 
fully the pressure of population on the resource structure. 

Because of the larger numbers involved, the maladjustment of 
population in the old cotton belt of the Southeast constitutes an 
even more serious problem. Here, too, the rate of natural increase is 
excessively high. With no migration and with present reproduction 
trends, by i960 the population of many of the southern states would 
increase by more than a million. The increase in the population of 
the six coLton-belt states of tlie Southeast would be S,393»ooo and 
of the entire cotton belt, 10,600,000. The excessive pressure of popu¬ 
lation on the resource structure of the old cotton belt is not due 
alone, however, to the high birth-rates prevailing in that area. A 
number of factors are operating to reduce materially the population 
that southern farms are able to support. There has been, and is, an 
enormous wastage of soil resources through erosion, The cotton 
farmer of Uie Southeast finds it increasingly difficult to compete with 
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the Southwest, where the land is both more level and more fertile 
and where it is possible to carry mechanization further. The de¬ 
velopment of a successful cotton-picker, which seems not at all un¬ 
likely, could scarcely have any other effect Chan the disruption of the 
cotton economy of the Southeast. The most serious threat, perhaps, 
to the cotton farmer in the Southeast is the loss of foreign markets. 
In 1933-34 foreign cotton production exceeded that of the United 
States for the first time since the Civil War. 

The situation in the cotton slates of the Southeast is summarized 
by Goodrich as follows; 

Although the farming population of the old cotton belt haa, in the recent 
past, participated In three large-scale migrations—to the cotton areas of the 
Southwest, to the growing mill towns of the Piedjnont, and to the nortliern 
centers of industry—the region, as a whole hog retained much of its surplus popu¬ 
lation, The result has been subdivision of farms, higher tenancy rates, a gratlii- 
aily mounting cotton surplus, and a falling level of farm income dramatized by 
recurrent price failures. In the face of a changing agriculture, whether the point 
of emphasis be mechanical cotton-picking, r^tricted acreage, or ncirrowcd mar¬ 
kets, it is this area which possesses the poorest equipment for survival, which 
will be able to support fewer and fewer people. Undoubtedly, therefore, indus¬ 
trial revival will see the resumption of iuternol migration. 

The estimated mmimiim migration which is desirable for the old 
cotton belt is placed at two and a Ji^f million, and, in the event of 
the loss of world markets or the mechanization of cotton-picking, at 
six or seven million. 

The cut-over region of the Great Lakes states is another area in 
which there is a serious maladjustment of population to economic 
resources. The seventy-six counties of northern Michigan, Wiscon¬ 
sin, and Minnesota, which comprise the cut-over area, contain ap¬ 
proximately 42 per cent of the land area and 14 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation of these states, In these counties the soil is generally unsuiled 
to agriculture. It is, in the main, thin and sandy, has poor drainage, 
and contains an excessive amount of peat. The farm population re¬ 
ceives an exceedingly low income. In 1929, in more than half the 
counties, the gross cash'farm income was less than $200 per rural- 
farm inhabitant. The region is rich in mineral resources, bu t compe¬ 
tition and technological advance make it impossible for the mining 
industry to absorb the surplus population. 
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rhe fourth region subjected to detailed analysis is the Great 
Plains, that area extending from, the Rocky Mountains to the 
prairies, The climate of this area is characterized by alternate pe¬ 
riods of rainfall and drought, neither of which is predictable as to 
occurrence or intensity. In the past, during periods of heavier-tlian- 
iisiial rainfall, population has moved in and farm acreage has been 
increased; hi periods of severe drought, a large par t of the population 
has been in poverty and distress and many have been compelled to 
seek homes elsewhere. Despite the fact that some 150,000 persons 
moved out of the Great Plains area during the period 1930-35, there 
is still a population surplus. In terms of the 1930 population, the 
minimum reduction of population consistent with the safe use of 
land is estimated to be approximately 390,000 persons. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to assume that the four areas 
described in the preceding paragraphs are the only areas in which 
there is, or is likely to be, a surplus population. In the Ozarks, in the 
coastal plains of the Southeast, and in various other places there is a 
maladjustment of population differing only in degree from that in 
the four areas described. 

Nor is the probability of extensive future migration confined to 
certain less-favored areas, It is very unlikely that American agricul¬ 
ture will absorb any large fraction of the future increase of the farm 
population. The mechanization of agriculture and the resulting in¬ 
crease in pioducLivity of farm labor make highly probable an exten¬ 
sive future migration from farms. From 1870 to 1930 productivity 
per agricultural worker increased 150 per cent. There is little reason 
to suppose that technological advance will not continue. After a 
careful analysis of the evidence, the following conclusion is reached 
with respect to the farm population necessary to provide the agri¬ 
cultural products required to meet the needs of the American people 

Thus, assuming that per capita consumption and exports remain substantial¬ 
ly at the [()jo level, a farm population no larger than that of 1930 could meet the 
requirements of the greatest expected total population if the annual increase in 
agdcullinai efliciency duriirg the rrext twenty-five years is hardly more than 
oiicTom th the rate of inci ease from 1870 to 1930. . , And a farm population 
of only 2,5 millions moic Lhair that of 1935 could meet these leqiiirenients with¬ 
out any incicasc in the 1930 output per worker. Such a faun population will be 
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reached in five years if the surplus of births over deaths cojUiikcs to remain 
dammed up on the farms. 

The following paragraph calls alteiiLion Lo some of Uic changes in 
educational policy which migration-would seem lo require. 

But the problem of fitting migrants to lake a more iiilclligcnt pnrL in the 
work and in the social responsibilities of the communities to wliicli they must go 
strikes still deeper and demands a rcorgani?aUon of the cducatioJial aysLcins 
in the poorer asricniturai areas. It calk in the first place for a change in orienta¬ 
tion, There as elsewhere our existing education, wlicllicr specifically vocational 
or not, Is largely ainved at preparation for Hie kind of life now lived in the im¬ 
mediate neighborhood. But if a large pioporlion of the young people must be 
sent out to other regions, it should be recognized that their training requires a 
diSerent direction, In the second place, and even more obviously, there is an 
urgent need for far more thoroughgoing education titan most of tliesc communi¬ 
ties now provide or can possifaW alTord. County by county the country over, 
there is an extraordinarily high negative correkiLion between income standards 
and social expenditures on the one hand and the birtli-rntc on the other. Where 
there are proportionately Ihcmostchiidrcn lobring up, and where nn unusually 
large fraction will have to live thdr working lives somewhere else, there is the 
least money to devote to the {hlTicult job of their education. Thus, as Loriiucr 
and Osborn have pointed out, . each new generation of Americiins is tend¬ 
ing to be disproportionately recruited from areas with low standards of living 
and inferior educational resources. The constant stream of migiants Lo urban 
areas from marginal inountain and coastal areas in the Nortlt, from the Sou them 
Appalachian arca^ and from maiginal cotton lands, enforced by current rcjjro- 
duction trends, is steadily wrking to counteract the educational efforts now 
being made in American cities.'* If tliesc newcomers arc lo be filled for life in 
themorcprosperous communities, it would seem that the halter should and must 
bear part of the cost, Such a contribution appears the more reasonable since 
many of the cities are producing too few children to replace their present popu¬ 
lations and are thus dependent on a flow of young people from the farms. It is 
not within our competence to suggest the educational program or the fiscal ar- 
ringements under which, this help should be given, but the argument for federal 
aid for education in the less favored areas is one winch follows directly from a 
consideration of the economics of migration. 

Tendencies in School Enholmeni' 

One of the most significant social changes of our lime is the change 
in the age structure of the population. The dccliiimg birth-rate and 
the resulting decrease in the number of young children in tlie popula¬ 
tion are materially affecting school enrolment. Since 19,^0 cnrolmeii L 
has decreased in the kindergarten and the first five grades of the ele- 
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mentaiy school. Between 1930 and 1934- enrolment in the elemen¬ 
tary grades decrccosed by 513,556. From 1931-32 to 1933-34 the in¬ 
crease in the number of pupils enrolled in the public schools amount¬ 
ed to only 158,752. During this biennium there was an actual de¬ 
crease ill piiblic-scliool enrolment in nineteen stales. By 1940 the 
declining child population will begin to affect high-school enrolment, 
and after that date we may expect a decline in the numbers attend¬ 
ing high school unless the decline in the number of cliildren is offset 
by an increased school attendance on the part of children of high- 
school £ige. 

The ioUowing paragraphs, summarizmg the tendencies in enrol¬ 
ment in both the elementary and the high school, are quoted from 
diaptet ii, “Statistics of State School Systems, 1933-34,” of the 
Bkmial Sumy of Educolion in the United States: IP33-34 (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin Number 2,1935). 

Grade citi oJuifliU,—From 1930 to 1932 there was a decrease in the number of 
children enrolled in the kiudergaTten and in the first four grades. From 193 3 to 
1934 there was a still further decrease in these grades, and the iifth grade for the 
first time showed a loss in the number of pupils enrolled, The greatest decrease 
in enrolment was in the kindergarten, amounting to 3 per cent from 1930 to 1932 
and to i4<2 per cent from 1932 to 1934. During the four-year period 1930 to 1934 
the kindergarten enrolments dropped from 723,443 in 1930 Lo 601,77s m 1934, 
or iG.Spet cent. ThedccteascinkinAcTgattencntoiynentsvjaadviechieiiy tothe 
fact that many cities after 1930 began to eliminate some or all of their kmder- 
gartens so as to help reduce expenses during the period when boards of educa¬ 
tion were taking drastic measures to economize, also lo the fact that in some 
cities the entrance age to the kindergarten was raised. 

There was also a great decrease in fiist-gradc eiirolinenLs. In 1934 theie were 
213,344, or 5,4 pci cent, fewer pupils in the first giade than in 1932; and 434 iO( 57 ) 
or 10,S per cent, fewer pupib Ilian in 1930. This loss, as has been explained in 
previous reports, has been due to the falling birth-rate. 

I’lic sixlli grade and each of the following gratles show an increase in enrol¬ 
ments from 1932 to 1934. Tlie carolincnt in the sixth grade incieased by only 
10,138 pupils, 01 0.5 per cent The gieatest miincrical inciease was in the second 
year high school, Lhc increase being 152,923 The greatest percentage inciease 
was in the postgraduate high-school courses, the iwcicssc auvouwtvng to 38,4 pec 
cent. Tlic next gicatcst increase was in the fourth ycai higli school, amounting 
to 15,3 pci cent. The increase in each of the high-school giades was much less 
from 1932 lo 1934 than from 1930 to 1932 . . . - 

Jilcuiciilory-schaol enrolment .—In 1934 there were enrolled in the public ele¬ 
mentary schools 20,765,037 pupils This enrolment was less than that of 1932 
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by 370,383, and less than that of 1930 by SiSiSS^- Up to 1930 there was an in- 
crease from biennium to biennium; after 1922 Uie increase became less and less 
pronounced. Since 1930 there has been a steady decrease in the clemenlnry- 
school enrolment, the decrease from 1930 to 1932 being 0.7 per cent; and from 
1932 to 1934, 1.8 per cent, and from 1930 to 1934, 24 per cent. 

The number of girls enrolled in the elementary grades has decreased to a 
greater extent than the number of boys enrolled. From 1932 to 1934 the number 
of girls enrolled decreased Etara 10,328,441 to 10,119,046, or 2 per cent; and the 
number of boys decreased from 10,806,979 to io, 64 S) 09 ii or i -5 per cent. From 
1930 to 1934 the decrease for girls amounted to 3 per cent and for boys to 1.8 
per cent. 

High-school ejii-olweiil .—In 1934 there were enrolled in the public liigl\ schools 
5,669,156 pupils. This enrolment exceeded that for 1932 by 529.135, or 10.3 per 
cent; and that of 1930 by 1,269,734, or 28.9 per cent. The increase in enrolincnt 
from 1932 to 1934 was much less than the increase from 1930 to 1932, the in¬ 
crease from 1932 to r934 being 10.3 per cent and from 1930 to 1932, 16.8 per 
cent. Boys have been enrolling at a more rapid rate than girls. From 1932 to 
1934 the number of boys enrolled increased from 2,530,790 to 2,802,122, or 10.7 
per cent; and the number of girls increased from 2,609,231 to 2,867,034, or 9.9 
per cent. From. 1930 to 1934 the number of boys enrolled increased 32.5 per 
cent, and the number of girls 25.5 per cent. 

The proportion of the total elementary- and high-school enrolincnt in high 
school in 1934. was 21.4 per cent, as compared with ig.6 per cent in 1932 and 
with 17.1 per cent in 1930. The relative growth of the high school may be belter 
indicated by calling attention to the fact that in 1900, or 34 years ago, only 3,3 
per cent of the total school enrolment was in high school, A comparison by states 
of the percentage of public-school pupils enrolled in public high schools sho\v.s 
that the percentages range from 10.6 in Misisaippi to 30,9 in Wisconsin. The 
states having 25 per cent or more of their total enrolment in higli school arc 
Wisconsin, Washington, Utah, Massachusetts, Montana, Oregon, New York, 
California, Idaho, Indiana, and Wyoming. The stales having less than 15 per 
cent of their total enrolment in high school are Kentucky, New Mexico, Ten¬ 
nessee, Georgia, South Carolina, Arkansas, Alabama, and Mississippi. 


Heie and There among the Schools 
Helpful suggesUous for the use of projects in ohjccUfyiug leaching .— 
The Board of Education of Chicago has published a bulletin eiUilU'tl 
The Craft Techniques as an Integral Pari of Teaching Method. 'Die 
term “craft techniques” is used to describe useful types of construc¬ 
tive work. The projects which make up the major portion of llie 
bulletin have been conducted in the Chicago schools and were writ¬ 
ten up by the teachers who developed them. Two projects, “The 
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School” and “The Library,” were developed in Grade I. In Grade II 
“The Farm” and “A Public Park” were the projects employed. Proj¬ 
ects developed for Grades IV, V, VI, and VIII are as follows: “Safe¬ 
ty and First Aid” (Grade IVA); "Colonial Life” (Grade VA); 
“What We Owe to Egypt” (Grade VI); “Seven Weeks in Mexico” 
(Grade VIII B), The work of ca<di project is outlined in detail, and 
an extensive bibliography follows the discussion of each project* 

Using the imiseumfor the teaching of geography md cultural history. 
—The Brooklyn (New York) Museum has recently published a 
booklet entitled Handbook of Brooklyn Museum School Service. The 
booklet describes in detail the attempt of the museum to make 
available to the schools of Greater New York many of its educational 
and cultural resources. A grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York to the museum has made possible the development of 
this service to the schools. The "service” consists of “some 244 post- 
er-likc plates, chiefly in black-and-white line drawings, with de¬ 
scriptive texts as part of the plates.” The plates arc furnished for 
classroom use in the schools of Greater New York but are not for 
sale and arc not available elsewhere The booklet, however, should 
prove suggestive to those communities which desire to make a more 
efTecLivc use of their museum resources. 

A handbook of desired professional qiialities, —A recent issue of the 
Journal of Education carries the following account of the efforts of 
Julius E. Warren, sLiperinlendent of schools at Newton, Massachu¬ 
setts, to improve the eflicierK^ of the teaching staff and the quality 
of instruction in the NewLou public schools 

A thirty-page sUitemcut of teacliing principles was distributed to five hun¬ 
dred Newton public-school teachers at the first general teachers’ meeting of the 
school year. The meeting, designed to correlate educational objectives, was the 
first to open the Newton school calendar m many years, Superintendent Julius 
E Warren introduced “The Superior Teacher,” a pamphlet growing out of the 
deliberation of a special leachci committee formed a year ago, and naming gen¬ 
eral standards of personal equipment, professional equipment, technique, and 
oulcoincs in terms of piipd activity and growth 

It was the original intention of the committee to accompany the handbook 
with a sclf-ialing cliai I for each teacher. Instead, the booklet makes a compari¬ 
son between the approved standards and those of tlic “average” and the “poor* 
teacher. 

'J'lie liandbook is but one illustration of this type of educational planning 
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under way in Newton. Similar commiltec discHssbu led Lc llie recent radical 
changes in the public-school marking system. 

Teachers arc also receiving a guide for the teaching of reading in the elemen¬ 
tary grades, the work of a committee of thirty-six, and ouLgrowlli of a study 
program last year which led to Uic discovery that one cnimoL set a particular 
time in the life oi all cMWren wkn they cau and liabitually do read well. 

An example oj commiUy co-operalwn in meting the problems of 
yoHlh.—W are far Loo prone lo think of cducaLion in terms of what 
goes on in the sciiools. We realize in a general way that one's edu¬ 
cation is one's total reaction to experience. We know, of course, lliaL 
the ideals and attitudes of youth are being molded in large measure 
by the home, the community, the motion picture, the press, and the 
radio, but we are commonly disposed to lake the position that there 
is little we can do about it, that these forces must be permitted lo 
play on youth with little control and direction, Such is not, how¬ 
ever, the attitudeof the citizens of Madison, New Jci-scy. For a num¬ 
ber of years they have been carrying forward an unusually significant 
c.xperiment in social engineering under the direction of a Social Plan¬ 
ning Council. The work of the council is described !)y Dr. Harry 
Arthur Wann in the New Jersey EdticaUonal Review. 

In Madison during the post eight years a social cxpcrimciil has been conduct¬ 
ed under the Social Planning Council The leadership ol nil locnl iiislilulbns 
and agencies dealing with youth has been brought togollter in this council, to 
study the co-operative creation of a social milieu in which desirable ciliications 
can take place. 

The Social Planning CouocU is composed of two rcprcscntnlivcs from the 
Catholic Church, Protestant churches both colored and white, Ilnlian clubs, 
American Legion, American Association of UmversiLy Women, Hoard of Edu¬ 
cation, Women's Clubs, Library, Young Men's Clirislian Association, Drew 
University, Parent-Teacher Association, Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club,Daiiglii.crs 
ot the Ameikan Revolution, Boy Scouts and Girl Stouts, Masons, and Elks. 
Committees are organized of reprcsentalives of all o[ the agencies dealing with 
a particular phase of community Hie. Together they study the problem and 
attempt to solve it from a community, rather than an insLiUitioiml, standpoint. 

A simple formula has been followed in all of the work of the Social Planning 
Council, Eflort is mode to answer three questions: (r) WlmL are llic needs? 
(2) How are tfiese needs being met now? (3) How can these needs best be met? 
It is n formula requiring a community-wide approach to public health, locrea- 
tioa, leiaurc-Limeactiviti^ guidance, and so on. It neccsiilalcs a c.ii oftil cwiltm- 
tlon of programs now in operation and n study of the best plans in cftccL inolUci 
communities, while the lonnulation of a local program is also necessary. 
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llie woi'k o£ the council may best be understood by a summary of the activi¬ 
ties of some of its commiUces. 

As a result of the Payne Fund Studies the commercial motion picture as a 
major factor in education is generally recognized. A committee of fifteen com¬ 
munity leaders oiganizcd under the Social Planning Council to study the motion 
picture in relation to youth. 

An inteicominuiuty film nssoclation was formed with four neigliboiing towns 
in the same theater circuit. Witli the co-operatioii of the theater ownei and the 
various managcis, a film bulletin giving reliable pieviews has been published 
[or the past three years. This bulletin appears bi-weckly and is distributed to 
parents, schools, chuichcs, libraries, and other agencies. Parent discussion 
groups liavc been conducted in film study High-school classes in social studies, 
English, and science have introduced units on the motion picture. 

A State Finer Films Federation which brings together all of the film commit¬ 
tees of communities andclubs InNew Jciscy has been organized as a result of the 
efforts of the local group, Children’s Saturday matinees have been successfully 
planned in the various communities by the intercommunity film committee. 

A gratifying improvement has been made in the quality of fibns now shown 
in the local thcatci. 

For two years leaders of organizations and agencies woikiiig with cliildren 
have conducted a case-study conference to discuss problems of maladjustment 
and, co-operatively, to help make adjustments. 

This conference meets once each month for two houis in the office of the su¬ 
pervising principal for its general meeting. Included arc a Catholic priest, pas¬ 
tors of the Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, African MetliodisL Episcopal 
and colored Uaplist chuvehos, visiting teacher, child hygiene nurses, high-school 
principal, elementary supervisor, relief director, Settlement House director, 
Y.M.C.A. secretary, police oflicci, supervising principal of schools, dean of the 
Scliool of Religious Education of Drew University, and representatives of the 
Nortli Jersey Mental Hygiene Clinic and the Morris County Tuberculosis As¬ 
sociation. Rcgiilai cascwoik pioccdurc is followed 

The case history, school history, health histoiy, and psychological recoids 
arc presented, and a rcpoit is made by each agency which contacts the child on 
the experience which it has had with the case. Causes of maladjustment are de¬ 
termined, and a couisc of procedure to be followed by each agency is planned, 
Regular icporls of pi ogress arc made at subsequent meetings, and the cases are 
conlimicd until .satisfactory adjustments are made 

The Community Case Study Confcicncc is not only dealing with extreme 
problem cases but is slicssing the need for a community-wide program of pre¬ 
vention. Indications of a tendency toward maladjuslmeiu are discovered caily, 
nnd Ihi'oiigh aco-opeiativc approacli unusual icsults are attained, Juvenile dc- 
liiKluency has piaclically disappcaicd, It is the conviclloii of the members of 
the Community Case .Study Conlcicncc tlial this lypcol co-opeiation of existing 
agencies in any cuinimmity can practically eliminate juvenile delinquency. 
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How Chicago principals would provide for over-age pupils.— 
findings of a study of the opinions of Chicago principals wUh respect 
to provisions which should be made for over-age adolescents are 
presented in the Chicago Principals' Club Reporter. 'Ihc principals 
were asked to answer the following items in a qucslioniiaire. 

1. Do you believe that all children over sixteen years oi age belong in a social 
group other than that provided in the elementary school? 

2. Would you include children between the ages of fifteen and sixteen in this 
classification? 

3. Do you feel that these cliildrcn could be beat provided for: (a) in specially 
organized classes in the high schools? (6) in the prcvocniional schooJs? (c) in 
some other way? 

The answers to these questions are summarized as follows; 

The qualified answers [to Question i] suggested that the principnls clearly 
favored or opposed the implied adjustments but objected to the inclusive clinr- 
acter of "all children'' In the statement of the question. As over oi per cent of 
the replies favored a different social group other limn that provi<1c(l in llic ele¬ 
mentary school, it may be inferred that the majority consiilercd chronological 
age as a reliable index of social and physical maturity. Only .| ))ci cent were u])- 
posed to the policy. 

Wide dilTcrences in responses were noted when those fur (^uuslluns i and 2 
were compared, Only 48 per cent favored a change for llic firtccn-ycnr-ohl pu¬ 
pils ^Yhile 36 per cent were definitely opposed. Opposition waa based un the 
possibility of better adjustment in the elementary sciiool for the late cnliant, 
the physically weak, and the immature children who might become further mal¬ 
adjusted if chronological age were the sole criterion for grouping. Considci niion 
of the data when they were arranged ift a scatter diagram showed Llrat many 
who were favoiablc to grouping without undue empliasis upon cducalioiml 
achievement for those two or more years retarded were opposed to inclusion of 
those only one year retarded. 

The evidence pointed to agreement on the part of most principals that the 
seriously retarded adolescents need special adjustments wliicli it would be im¬ 
practical to provide in the elementary school, In Question 3 it was desired to 
secure a measure of the principals’ opinions on the types of adjublnicnl con¬ 
sidered most appropriate for the retarded group. Unforlunatoly, the woul 
"best" proved to be a limiting factor for some of the replies, Most principals 
with full cognizance of the individual differences among pupils expressed Ihcii 
views on the specially organized classes in high schools and ihc prcvocaliimal 
schools and, in addition, sugge.sted new administrative or sui)crvlsory means for 
correcting the situation. As there were sixteen possible cojnbiiiations of re- 
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spons6S, the results will be set forth in Table I, which will give the types of 
stated provisions which were preferred with the frequency and percentage of the 
selection. 


TABLE I 


Frequency of the Preferences of the Chicago principals 
FOR Suggested Types op Provisions for Adjusting 
THE Retarded Adolescents 


TVpc ol Provianii 

Number 

Per Cent 

I. Ill favor of higli-school adjustment- 

a) In specially organized dosses in high schools, 

78 

31.6 

b) in specially organized classes in high schools 
and prcvocatioiial schools,. , ..... 

58 

15 4 

e) In specially organized classes in high schools 
and some other way. 

5 

3 0 

d) In spednlly orgariizcd classes in liigh schools, 
prcvocatioiial schools, and some other way.,,. 

e) In specially organized classes in high schools, 

not in prcvocational schools. 

12 

4 9 

10 

4,0 

/) In specially organized classes in high schools, 
not in prevocational schools or some other way 
s) In specially organized classes in high schoofs 
and some other way. not prevocational schools 

3 

0 8 

3 

I.S 

h) In specially oeganked closes in high sdiools 
and prcvocational schools, no new provision 

i 

0.8 

s, In favor of prcvocational schools: 

i) In prcvocational schools.. . . 

36 

14 6 

/) In prcvocational schools and some other way 

6 

2 4 

k) Ill prcvocational schools, not in high schools.. 

7 

2 8 

In prcvocational schools and some other way, 
not in iugh-school classes. 

M 

5 7 

3, In favor of a new provision: 

III) In some otlier way only . 

16 

fi 5 

n) In some other way, not in higli-schoul classes 

0) In some other way, not high or prevocational 
schools . 

2 

0 8 

12 

4 9 

4, No response to Question 3: 

p) No answer to method of provision preferred 

4 

1.6 

Total . 

247 

100 0 


New co}(rses of study in Seattle. —^As apart of apiogram to organize 
the curriculum on a thirteen-year basis and to secure vertical articu¬ 
lation of work from the kindcrgailen through the high school, a num¬ 
ber of new or revised courses of study were introduced into the 
schools of Seattle Lius autumn, according to an item by W. Virgil 
Smith, assistant superintendent, appearing in t\iQ Seattle Educatioml 
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BulMn. A course in reading and lilcraturo liaa been prepared lor 
all grades, the materials being organized around themes or centers 
of interest rather than around literary types. Courses in general 
mathematics have also been organized for Grades VII, VIII, and IX, 
In the £cld of the social studies, units have bcLMi worked out for all 
primary grades and for Grades V A and VI 11 . 

Graphic illuslralioits of administratin procedure in llic Si. Louis 
public schools.—A. booklet recently published by the Hoard ol Edu¬ 
cation ol St. Louis bears the title llluslralious of Admhiislralivc Pro¬ 
cedure. The booklet contains photographic copies of the graphs,' 
charts, outlines, and administrative forms prepared by the Board of 
Education for its exhibit at the meeting of the Department of Su¬ 
perintendence in St. Louis last February. Each graph or administra¬ 
tive form is accompanied by a brief interpretative explaiuiLion. In 
the Preface it is stated that the booklet was published in response 
to the many requests from all sections of the country for copies of 
the cliarts contained in the exhibit. 

The Reorganization op Education in Iulinoir 

It would be difficult to find any stale in the union more sorely in 
need of educational reform than the slate of Illinois. It is one of the 
few states which does not have a slate board of education; it .still 
selects its superintendent of public inslrucliou by popular vole; it 
tolerates a type ol local admimstrativc organization which is both 
wasteful and inefficient and wliicli gives it Llic dislincLion ol having 
more one-teacher schools than any other slate in the nation; and it 
has done relativdy little by way of equalizing educational oppor¬ 
tunity among the various communities of the state. 

During the past three decades numerous cdiicatioiml commissions 
have been appointed to study the educaliaual system of the slate 
and to make lecommendations for improving it. By and large, how¬ 
ever, the work of these commissions has been fruitless; their rec- 
ommendations have gone unheeded. The truth is that Illinois has 
suffered from a singular lack of vigorous educational statesmanship. 
The teachers of the state have pressed hard for increased state aid to 
schools; from time to time in various quarters there has been luke¬ 
warm advocacy of a state board of education; serious but unavailing 
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effort has been made to reform the antiquated tax system; but prac¬ 
tically no one has had the courage to attack, the most serious prob¬ 
lem of all, namely, the reorganization of tlie system of local school 
administration. It is particularly gratifying, therefore, to learn that 
Henry Horner, the recently re-elected governor of Illinois, has an¬ 
nounced his determination to raise the standard of Illinois schools to 
the highest level of educational and administrative efficiency. It is 
to be hoped that Governor Horner will give Illinois the type of edu¬ 
cational leadership which it has so long and so sorely needed. 

A Guide to the Use op Tests in Diagnosis 
AND Instruction 

The testing movement in tiiis country has developed to the point 
that a large percentage of teachers have acquired the technique of 
administering both aptitude and achievement tests. It is equally 
true, no doubt, that relatively few teachers are thoroughly acquaint¬ 
ed with the desirable and the legitimate uses of test results, Teachers 
in the elementary schools who feel the need of concrete, practical 
suggestions for the more effective use of test results will welcome the 
publication of a bulletin of the Educational Records Bureau which 
bears the title The Use oj Test ResnUs in Diagnosis and Instniciion in 
the Tool Subjects. The bulletin was prepared by Arthur E. Traxler, 
research associate of the Educational Records Bureau and formerly 
psychologist in the University High School of the University of Chi¬ 
cago. The purpose and organization of the bulletin are described as 
follows: 

Many teachers who wish to become acquainted with the best methods of 
using test results are no doubt prevented from doing so because they cannot 
find Lime to canvass the whole body of literature dealing with the subject. It is 
the purpose of this bulletin to serve sucli teachers by (i) indicating principles 
and general procedure for the use of the results of tests following the testing 
program; (2) outlining very briefly and concretely some of the more important 
suggestions for remedial treatment based on lest results in cei tain tool subjects; 
and (3) presenting a selected and annotated bibliography on diagnostic and in- 
sLrucLioiial uses of tc-st results, incliiduig references to diagnostic tests and in¬ 
structional woik materials, 

The bulleUn consists of three parts. General considerations in the 
use of Lest results arc disoissed in the first part. Various uses of 
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test results care listed, the principles governing the use of test re¬ 
sults are stated and discussed, and general procedures in diagnostic 
and instructional uses of tests arc described. In the second part sug¬ 
gestions for diagnosis and remedial teaching in reading, arithmetic, 
language usage, spelling, and handwriting arc made in some detail 
by means of charts, which indicate types of disability, diagnostic 
procedures, and types of remedial treatment. Tlie third part com¬ 
prises a selected and annotated bibliography. At the beginning of the 
bibliography there is a scries of general references on the use of test 
results. The rest of the references arc arranged according to the tool 
subject with which they deal and arc listed under each subject in 
three sections: (i) selected references on diagnosis and instruction; 
(2) diagnostic tests, and (3) instructional materials. 

\Ve commend this bulletin to the attention of elementary-school 
teachers everywhere. It may be secured from the Educational Rec¬ 
ords Bureau, 437 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. 

Who's Wko in TTus Issue 

Masv G. Kelty, formerly supervisor of history and the social 
studies in the Training Department and instructor in the teaching 
of history at State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, E. W. 
Dolch, assistant professor of education at the University of Illinois. 
William A. Miller, principal of the Butler School, Springfield, 
Illinois. Frederick S, Breed, associate professor of education at 
the University of Chicago. Alice L. Ralston, primary teacher in 
the Lincoln School, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. Frank T. Wilson, in¬ 
structor at Hunter College, New York. City. William S. Guay, pro¬ 
fessor of education at the University of Chicago. 



RECENT TRENDS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES FOR 
THE MIDDLE GRADES 


MARY G. KELTY 
Chicago, UUnois 


Among Ihe permanent problems of middle-grade social studies are 
two wMcli refuse to be relegated to the bacltgrouncl. They ivill he 
heard. These two problems ate; (i) What are the implications of the 
present trends in the curriculum offerings in the social studies? (2) 
How should the social studies in the middle grades differ from those 
in the junior high school and how should those in the junior high 
sdiool differ from those in the senior high school? On the answers to 
these questions depend not only the kinds of experiences to be pro¬ 
vided for children today but the permanent points of view of those 
children and the development of abilities needed in solving problems 
throughout life. 

The most confusing aspect of curriculum construction is the fact 
that almost anything that can be inserted is of some value. Pressure 
groups have utiliaed this fact to their own advantage and to the re¬ 
sultant utter confusion of the elementary-school program. The ques¬ 
tion still remains; What knowledge (and experience) is of most worth 
from the points of view of social need, the demands of scholarship, 
and individual development? 

In brief, four major curriculum trends can be noted: (r) the ac¬ 
tivity program, (2) fusion or integration, (3) threads of institutional 
developments, and (4) separate subjects For years education has 
been threshing ovei these same topics, but each year has brought 
new developments. 

THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 

The phace of the activity program in the primary grades has been 
dehniLely established. In the middle grades, to judge from periodi¬ 
cal literature and courses of study publislied since 1930, theie has 
been little advance. In fact, the fusion or integration program seems 
definitely to be superseding the activity program, except in the case 
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of sporadic activities used for specific purposes. I’he possibility re¬ 
mains tliat many school systems are experimenting with midclle- 
grade activities but are not printing their resvdls until they come to 
definite conclusions, Another factor to be kept in mind is that the 
identical materials which were formerly designated *'aclivilics’' arc 
now often labeled ‘'integrated units ” In the junior liigh schools the 
widespread rise of published matcriftls has apparently frozen the 
activity movement into static form, but many progressive senior 
high schools are experimenting with this new type of program. 

Subjects which Irequently form the center of iiUercsL arc (here I 
quote largely from the "Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series” of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, as representative) such matters as 
banking (Grade VII), travel (Grade VI), the fishing industry (Grade 
V), constructing a garage (junior high school), corn (Grade V), street 
safety (kindergarten through Grade VI). 

In a discussion of the advantages and the disadvantages of cacli of 
the trends, it is only fair to have in mind the movement at its best. 
Everyone knows into what the activity movement, at its worst, 
degenerated. The advantage Uieorclically accruiv^g to schools using 
it is that the foundation of all learning is firsthand, direct exi:)cricnce. 
The enormous importance of experience as a means of securing ical- 
ity and concreteness, as opposed to verbalism, and of furnishing the 
foundation upon which all later and more complex understandings 
can be built, cannot be overemphasized. If such firsthajid experience 
is really secured through the activity program, it cannot fail to facil¬ 
itate all the child's later learning. The disadvantage of the move¬ 
ment is that to cany it out as a practical school program on a large 
scale is almost impossible, The cost, in time and money and effort, of 
transporting entire classes almost daily to places where real, first¬ 
hand experiences can be secured is so great that it is prohibitive In 
the vast majority of schools. As a substitute, schools fall back on 
arllfidal representations; a cardboard street-lighting system, a mock 
city council, a "play” bank, Even if Lliese subsUUilcs arc correct 
representations (and in many cases they arc the merest travesties), 
they are all too likely to represent only the overt aspects and to sup¬ 
ply little understanding of the ideas involved. Study habits are 
likely to suffer. 
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Even, (it its best, there is little or no connection in this type of pro¬ 
gram between one activity and the next, little cumulativeness of ex¬ 
perience or continuity of viewing. School life becomes a hodgepodge 
and a patchwork rather than a growing, developing organism. 

These pages arc not the place to discuss the application of activ¬ 
ities at the senior high sdiool level. In the highly laudable attempt 
to connect instruction with life, it becomes a nice question where to 
draw the line between social makeshifts, which will be discarded 
the next year, and topics and principles of permanent value. 

However, the activity program has served its purpose and has 
fulfilled its mission. It has demonstrated to the entire educational 
system the value of direct, firsthand experience in worth-while ac¬ 
tivities. All other curriculum trends show the effects of this influ¬ 
ence; it has been added to the peculiar values of curriculums of other 
types. For this reason one is tempted to think of the old-time, bona 
fide activity program (outside the primary grades) as a phenomenon 
that is already passing. 

THE PROGRAM OF FUSION OR INTEGRATION 

The second curriculum trend is fusion or integration—terms hav¬ 
ing differing implications but often used interchangeably. Many 
changes in this movement have occurred in the last five years at the 
middle-grade level, though not so many changes are apparent at the 
junior high school level. 

The earlier absurdities aic, happily, being discarded, The ex¬ 
tremists aie coming down to earth and are recognizing the limita¬ 
tions of middle-grade children. Seldom does one any longer find 
such all-cmbracing units as “How People Work and Live, Especially 
in the United States,” “How the World's Framework Influences 
Human Life” (both for the fourth grade) or “World Interdepend¬ 
ence and World Indebtedness” (a single unit in the sixth grade), 
Let us liopc that never again shall wc see such a featured exhibit as 
one shown a few years ago at a meeting of national importance— 
a fourth-grade unit on "The New Deal," illusUated by aposter show¬ 
ing a farmer plowing under his third rows of cotton. The implica- 

tionsofsuchmatcrialsforfourth-gradccbildrenarcstaggering. There 

is still some tendency to include materials far outside the understand- 
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ings or interests ot little children. Vor exampU’, in a witlely publi¬ 
cised unit oil cotton Cor the (ifUi grade there is an explanation of cot¬ 
ton futures, We arc still so eager to solve all the ^^orl[^5 problems 
that we must begin on them in the fourth ami the fifth grades re¬ 
gardless of the fact that the wisest adults in the nation are struggling 
vainly for a solution of those same problems. 

On the whale, however, the fusion or iiUegraiinn lemleiicy has 
been resolved into an alternation of units from lii.story with inuls 
from geography or a combination of such materials within a single 
unit. For example, certain units tell how a section developed from 
early times to now; these arc followed by a straight regional-geog¬ 
raphy study of the section. One needs only to state that program 
as a general principle to set the spcciallsLs al work jucking serious 
flaws ii\ the operation of the program, but it is a general tendency 
today among the right wing of the progressives. 

The main advantages of this program are that it necessitates the 
elimination of much useless detail and that it allows the imiiUs of 
view of history and of geography lo supplement one another. Tlic 
disadvantage appears when the attempt \9 made lo decide on what 
principle the units are to follow one another. If the order of histori¬ 
cal development is followed, the historians are glad to include much 
geographical material. The geographers, however, have been iimst 
outspoken in their criticism of the kind of gcograpliy t ha L lend.s itself 
to such treatment. On the other hand, U a regional plan is followed, 
the time element in history must suffer; and, wlion a regional treat¬ 
ment immediately follows a historical Ircalmont, there is grave 
clanger of reading the present back into the past. Whclher children 
so trained will be in possession of the basic points of view and 
methods of work of both history and geography, or either, or neither, 
only the future can tell. Whether this plan is superior to two sep¬ 
arate subjects is also "on the knees of the gods." 

THREADS OP mSTlTUTIONAI. PEVliLOPMlCN 1' 

A third curriculum trend is found among the cenlev of the [)ro- 
giessives and the left wing of the Iraditionalists. 'I'bis tendency is to 
follow separate threads of development from the earliest beginnings 
to the present. This trend is growing at a tremendous rale, if one is 
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to judge partly by the recent literature for children. To find a re¬ 
cent book for middle-grade children which does not treat of the de¬ 
velopment of transportation is somewhat of a novelty. Besides 
transportation, other threads are communication, lighting, records, 
time-telling, navigation, architecture, number systems, and the like. 
The values arc obvious. All these institutions are of fundamental 
significance to society. They arc concrete and therefore have reality 
in the minds of children. There can be no doubt that they should 
form an important part of every curriculum in the social studies. 

The question is whether such materials should be organized as 
separate threads, to be studied one after another. If such a plan is 
followed in the middle grades, there can be no unified view of man’s 
great adventure on the earth, little integration of ideas, and little 
coherence or cumulativcness of experience. The “old” chronological 
history was criticijjcd because it showed no connection between 
events but presented promiscuously all those which took place at the 
same time. I'lic newer thread oiganization makes exactly the oppo¬ 
site error; it follows one line of thought through logically, but it can 
achieve Utile integration of the threads. It isolates vertically, as the 
other isolated horizontally. In fact, it is repeating the history of the 
topical method. 

Another disadvantage is that childien do not see the broad back- 
grouinl out of which advances in each thread came, For example, 
in studying almost any scientific licnd, they arc told over and over 
that a people named the Greeks lUtade great contributions. They 
know little about the Greeks and do not understand why these peo¬ 
ple made so many advances. The historian immediately interjects 
that a people’s discovciics and inventions can be undeistood only 
as a inanifesLaLion of the genius of that people and that any people 
can be unileisLood only in the light of their history. The thread the¬ 
ory of cuiiiculum coii.sliuction docs not, and because of its natuie 
cannot, give such an undcislanding 

Pioi^onents of the plan claim that it is more “[unclioiial” than 
other plans and that such materials represent "real-life situations,” 
Surely in real life a person may be confronted with the fact of a 
bi-idge or a boat 01 a road or a record, but to call the complete history 
of the making of bridges, boats, roads, or records more functional 
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than a unit on "The Greeks Gave the World the Ideal of Freedom” 
or "How the United States Became a Great Industrial Nation” is a 
mere statement of opinion. 

The fact that many books have been, and properly should be, 
wiitten as threads does not mean that the materials of which they 
treat should be included in the curriculum as identical threads. 
American education, however, has been so accustomed to "follow¬ 
ing the book” that the appearance of these valuable materials in 
published form has been followed by their inclusion seriatim in the 
curriculum. The remedy for such a situation is obvious. 

THE cuimrcuLUM: of separate subjects 

The last of the four curriculum trends to be jnenUoned is the 
separate-subject plan. It has come a long way from its defensive, 
apologetic position of a few years back. It has eliminated much of i ts 
former useless detail, though much more should still be deleted. It 
has added material of social value, though much more still needs to 
be added. It has organized its materials in thought units, Uiougli 
much more study should be given to the development of units from 
one school level to the next. There is coming about a better balance 
between units, New viewpoints and new materials of the subjects 
themselves arc slowly finding their way into textbooks- Teachers 
are at last beginning to learn the methods oi work oi subjects which, 
they thought, they had been teaching for many years. The educa¬ 
tional world is recognizing that the disciplines themselves have been 
affected by the same forces for reorganization and re-evahiatioii 
which have produced the other trends mentioned. 

The great value of instruction in separate subjects is the orderly, 
systematic, cumulative development of points of view, methods of 
work, and study habits. Since the separate-subject plan has taken 
from the activity movement the values of direct, firsthand cxpeii- 
eiice, the subjects are appealing to children’s interests niiicli moie 
than formerly. Since the fusion or integration inovemcnL has sho^vn 
the value of seeing all sides of a question, history, geography, an¬ 
thropology, etc,, are used to supplement one another in the separate- 
subject curriculum. Since the threads of social institutions have 
been much emphasized, these worth-while materials arc being in- 
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eluded ill the separate subjects in the place of much military and 
political history. 

Separate subjects, however, still labor under the disadvantages of 
isolation, and they do not reinforce one another as they should. All 
too often the relationships are lost, or administrators go to the oppo¬ 
site extreme and insist on a correlation so perfect that it is forced and 
necessitates the substitution of unimportant details for important 
generalizations just because they can be tied up with other subjects, 

DIFFERENTIATION OF SUBJECT MATTER FOR THE MIDDLE 
GRADES AND THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Up to this point consideration has been given mainly to the units 
in curriculum construction. However, if the entire curriculum from 
the kindergarten to the college is to be examined, consideration must 
also be given to the question of child development. Such questions as 
the following must be grappled with: How should the social studies 
for the middle grades differ from tlie social studies for the junior 
high school? How should the social studies in the junior high school 
differ from those in the senior high school? Such questions cannot be 
answered by generalities. They can be answered only by the most 
meticulous analysis of the elements involved and by the application 
of the findings of scientific investigations. The review which follows 
considers only one small segment of the problem—the respects in 
which history for the middle grades should differ from history for the 
junior high school. 

Years ago Henry Johnson indicated his belief, based on his rich 
experience, that history for young children should consist mainly 
of the narrative and descriptive elements.’ Studies of children’s in¬ 
terests and experiments in visual education have confirmed his 
views, Tests of the actual accomplishments of children have corrob¬ 
orated their practicability. One can, with a good deal of assurance 
of its psychological soundness, state the principle that history for 
middle-grade children should develop the “ability to comprehend 
a coherent narrative’'* of the action comprising a unit movement and 

• Henry Johnson, 2'e(ic/i/ngo/JIlst0ryiitJSleiiieuiaryaiulSecoi:(la/ySc/iools, pp, 44- 
45 . 481 49 ' New York. Mncmlllan Co , 1915. 

<1 Chalks JJubbnicl Judd, rsyc//olagyoJIIig/i-ScJioolSi/Ljecls,p 456, Boston: Ginn 
& Co,, 1915, 
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the ability to visualize dearly the overt aspects of the historical 
scene. 

Thus, the general groundwork is laid, and, at the same time, the 
limitations are indicated. This groundwork furnishes an adequate 
foundation for widening children's experiences and clarifying their 
concepts. What great progress could be made later if all middle- 
grade children really knew in rough outlines the main story of what 
had happened in the most significant unit movements I 

Recent studies have shown that it is an entirely attainable pur¬ 
pose to begin to develop certain concepts imbedded in vocabulary 
terms, though development will continue throughout life. 'J'he previ¬ 
ous experiential background is evident as the chief conditioning fac¬ 
tor, followed closely by ability to get thought from the printed page. 
Programs which are now being administered will indicate with con¬ 
siderable accuracy within a few years even such specific matters as 
the general lists of terms which can be understood at each level in 
connection with given topics. 

The geographers deserve the credit for having initiated a practica¬ 
ble program to develop specific skills. Many of the same skills are 
needed in history—picture interpretation, simple map interpreta¬ 
tion, and simple map-making. Middle-grade teachers all over the 
country are now engaged in specific efiorts to develop these skills, 
and within a few years some objective data as to icsiills should also 
be procurable here. 

For decades teachers of history have spoken much about the 
values of teaching the use of books. Until schools were equipped 
with something else than the textbooks in each subject, little was 
done. Equipment over the country as a whole is still deplorably in¬ 
adequate. In the few places where books are supplied, the books are 
all too likely to be found in the senior high school library, to a lesser 
extent in the junior high school library, and to a still smaller extent 
in the libraries for the middle grades. Nevertheless, a few school 
systems now provide materials for a wide reading program in 
middle-grade social studies, and teachers arc being supplied with 
definite helps toward teaching and testing knowledge of how to use 
the index, the table of contents, the topic headings, etc. 

In recent years the development of children's powers of reasoning 
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has beea studied extensively as a part of the general study of mental 
development. The findings have had a marked influence on teach¬ 
ers’ demands or expectations in the middle grades. The minimum 
expectation now is that the child be able ’*to comprehend a coherent 
narrative of successive events”* in a unit movement. As soon as this 
ability is satisfactorily devebped, exercises can be provided in cause- 
and-eflecL reasoning, comparison, evaluation, drawing inferences, 
analysis and synthesis, and generalizations. 

Few objective data are yet available on the general success of 
middle-grade children with such exercises. Tests administered on a 
large scale have been uniformly disappointing. In fact, the Commis¬ 
sion on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association was 
so discouraged over its own test results in matters of reasoning that 
it drew conclusions whicli have brought forth widespread protests 
from the field. It is always dangerous to assume that any children 
anywhere can be given a particular test and that, if they react un¬ 
favorably, valid conclusions may be drawn about the ability of chil¬ 
dren of that age or grade level in general. Obviously, a certain mini¬ 
mum of uniformity in curriculum offerings must precede any uni¬ 
form test. For example, if children do not know who Magellan was 
or what he did, no amount of reasoning on their part can discover why 
he followed the particular course which he did along the eastern 
coast of South America. Basinglhercasonlng test on a short printed 
paragraph giving the factual background has not proved satisfac¬ 
tory. Even a longer discussion is very different from a background 
which has grown out of a meaningful context and possesses rich 
associations. Moreover, there is a tedmique of reasoning to which 
children must be introduced; it is not a full-grown acquisition sud¬ 
denly bestowed. That children chosen by random sampling do not 
use it proves nothing beyond that fact. Nothing is proved about 
what they might have done had they ever been given an inkling of 
the possibilities of letting their minds play with ideas, 

In single school systems, however, and by scattered teachers in 
Ollier systems, satisfactory bcgiimings are being made in the testing 
of reasoning in the middle grades by various devices—“new-type” 
or objective tests alone and in combination with greater or lesser 

' Clini'lcs Hubbard Judd, op. cit, p 456. 
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amounts of paragraph-writing. The results vary widely, not only 
because of individual differences among teachers, but also because of 
individual differences in rate and quality of maturing of children. 
Teachers in the middle grades are not attempting to force this matur¬ 
ing process, but they are attempting to provide sufficient exercise in 
different forms of reasoning to stretch the powers of each child. 
Within a few years statistics should be available that will give a 
picture of the rate and the quality of progress in reasoning in gen¬ 
eral from the fourth through the sixth grade, and of particular Lypc.s 
of reasoning as well. 

This account presents the general psychological background of 
what is being attempted in history in the middle grades. Inarticu¬ 
late and vague as the program may be, it has nevertheless resulted 
in a considerable change in the offerings at the middle-grade level, 
Two decades ago middle-grade materials were cither detailed biogra¬ 
phies or skeleton summaries of the same kinds of materials that were 
used in the high schools and the upper grades. Today the materials 
for the middle grades are almost universally presented as meaning¬ 
ful, connected wholes. Appreciation of the lack of basis in children’s 
experience has resulted in the general deletion of LJic study of strict¬ 
ly governmental problems, sudi as elections, and of the organization 
or machinery type of government, such as the makeup of boards and 
commissions. A growing realization of the imperfect character of 
the powers of abstract thinking possessed by middle-grade children 
has resulted in the deletion of entire topics, such as currency, bank¬ 
ing, the tariff, and constitutional interpretation. Strictly political 
and military history has been subordinated to narrative of action 
and pictures of social life. 

At the secondary level much more work has been done and much 
more has been written, but teachers suffer from this embarrassment 
of riches in that the materials are diverse and widely scattered. 
There is need of bringing the findings together and applying them to 
specific problems. For example, the objective of “training for his¬ 
torical research,” it has been generally agreed, is outside the public- 
school purpose. When teachers or curriculum-workers, however, 
seek guidance on such specific matters as whether junior high school 
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pupils in American liistory can profit from a study of the currency, 
they find little help. 

Worlcers in the social-studies fidd could do nothing that would he 
of more direct assistance to teachers and pupils than to turn theii 
attention to this problem of defining, delimiting, and characterizing 
the particular function of tlie sociBl studies at each level of develop¬ 
ment, 

CO-ORDINATING THE EEEORTS OT ALL 'WORKERS 

In closing, it seems worth while to point out that the services of 
the university specialists could be utilized to a mucli greater extent 
than they have been in the past. Curriculum construction for the 
public schools has been considered, for the most part, the special 
province of workers in education, but the product has suffered be¬ 
cause the matter has been left to one department. Within the last 
decade university professors have made tremendous improvements 
in their own instruction. Interpretation has been stressed Points 
of view have been emphasized. Materials have been made more 
meaningful. This same change in emphasis could work a revolution 
it it were applied to the same subjects in the public schools 

Teachers have recognized Uic desirability of drawing generaliza¬ 
tions and of making interpretations, but they have lacked the deep 
undersLanding of the subjects out of which such interpretations can 
iirise. In the curriculum-building of the future, therefore, a co-ordi¬ 
nation of forces among classroom teachers, professors of education, 
and subject-matter experts is urgently needed. When such a co¬ 
ordination of forces makes a concerted attack upon all fronts, there 
is hope that many of the objectives will be achieved. 



the first step in remedial reading 


E. W. DOLCir 

tlnlvcraiLy o( Illinois 


It is invariably found that a non-reader or a poor reader has an 
inaclequate sight vocabuiaty. Yet the coinTnon v?OTd^ ^vh\ch con¬ 
stantly tecar in. reading should certainly be recognised immediately 
if the child is to devote his attention to the more cliflicuU, less fre¬ 
quent words. The first Step, therefore, in remedial reading is to 
teach the child to recognize instantly the basic sight vocabulary, 
A previous article listed Uie 220 words which make up 50 per cent 
or more of the reading matter used in scliool,^ The great importance 
of these words is shown by Table I, which gives the percent<agcs 
that the basic sight words arc of the total number of rtinning words 
in school textbooks in four subjects. 

This small number of words is of sucli wide usefulness largely 
because the list includes no nouns but is made up of the prepositions, 
conjunctions, adjectives, adverbs, and verbs which form the frame¬ 
work of expression and communication. Nouns cannot be of gcncial 
use because the change from one school subject to another and fiom 
one topic in a subject to another topic necessarily means a change 
of nouns. The table shows a gradual change in the percentage of the 
basic words used from one grade to another, This change is largely 
due to the fact that the earlier books use more of the common adjec¬ 
tives and verbs. 

The first step in remedial reading, the Leaching of Lire basic sight 
words, can be done with surprising ease if special cards prepared for 
the purpose are used.® An illustration is a recent remedial project 
carried on with fourth-grade children. Of the 300 children in the 
grade, a fourth (about 75) knew no more Liian 194 of the list of 220 
words. The number of words known by these 75 pupils ranged from 

*E. W, Dokhj “A Basic Sight Vocabulary," Eletmiaiy School Journal^ XXXVI 
(February, 1936)1456-60. 

* Sets of these cards may be secured from the author, 
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194 down to only 40. The children scoring below 195 were selected 
foi' remedial work because that figure is about the average number 
of these words known by the children at the end of Grade III (the 
good readers of Grade II are found to know all the 220). The num¬ 
ber of words known as sight words by each child was tested with a 
pack of cards, each card bearing one of the words printed in primer 
type. The cards were placed directly before the child, and he was 
told that the game was to call the words, giving them only "one 
look." He was assured that he would know all the words if he took 

TABLE I 

Percentage that the basic Sight Vocabulary Is of 
Running Words in School Textbooks in 
Four Subjects* 


Sub/eet 0! 
Tcxibooki 

Numboc 
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Books 

Orsde 
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Gride 

II 

Grade i 
III 1 

Grade j 
IV 

Grade 

1 V 

Grade 

VI 

Reading 
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70 

66 

65 
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1 59 

59 

Arillimctic , ,, 

2 



62 


57 

57 

Geography , ,, 1 

2 

. 

IHM 

.. 

60 

' 59 

54 

History. 

2 

... 

H 


57 

53 

52 


* IlAsecl on a liiouannd-word SAtnpIlog of cacU book, inOudlng InilccUd forms o[ the buslc sight words in 
wliieli the sight word Appears uncliAngcd. 


his time but that he was to help pick out the "onedook" words from 
the "two-look" woids, The children liked the game. The tester sat 
at the child’s right hand and took the cards from the top of the pack 
at a steady rate of from one to two cards per second. Those which 
the child called correctly were placed in one pile and those which he 
missed in another pile. Thus, the basic sight words that the child 
actually knew by sight were separated from those that he was to 
learn. 

From this stait eacli child was to make progress toward instant 
recognition of the whole basic sight vocabulary. Each child had a 
iiianila envelope containing his individual pack of cards and bearing 
on the outside a scries of numbers, one for each practice period. In 
the first space was placed the number showing how many words the 
child had to learn and after the others the daily record of the num¬ 
ber of words still unknown. Every day the cards were shuffled, and 
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the child went over them with the aid of a “helper,” a pupil who was 
a good reader clioscn by tlie teacher to lit the particular case. Some¬ 
times this practice was carried on in the classroom while the rest of 
the group worked at something else, and sometimes it was done in a 
separate room. The child who was the “player” icacl each card and 
handed it to the “helper.” If the player was right, the helper put 
the card on the desk; if not, he kept the card in his hand. If the 
player did not know the word or il he miscalled it, the helper pro¬ 
nounced the right word, and the player repeated it after him. EoLh 
were eager to reduce the number of unknown words, or to “over¬ 
come the enemies,” as some of them put it. WJien a child could call 
all the words correctly, he repeated the performance for the next 
two days to prove that he could remember them all. A final indi¬ 
vidual check was made by the tester. The few children who, at the 
beginning, knew less than half the 220 words were not given all the 
cards, but only those that they knew and a few more that were 
especially taught. Their packs gradually grew as new words were 
steadily added. 

The record of what these children accomplished in from three to 
four weeks shows that diildrcn of fourth-grade maturity can, in a 
remarkably short time, correct the fundamental defect of lack of 
sight vocabulary. The figures in Table II (for sixty-fivc children 
instead of the original seventy-live, ten having been eliniinatccl 
because of absence, removals, etc.) are those secured from individual 
testing by an experienced tester, not the results secured by the chil¬ 
dren themselves. They show that in all but a handful of cases this 
group of poor readers, after the special work, recognized instantly 
practically all the 220 basic sight words. A large factor in this suc¬ 
cess was the great interest of the children in reducing the number of 
unknown words to zero. They had a definite job that they wcic 
sure they could do, and they did it. In some schools a third of the 
room was working on this project, and the other pupils were as 
interested as were the “playeis” in winning out. A few extremely 
poor readers showed unwillingness to co-operate iiiUil given indi¬ 
vidual attention by the teacher or the tester. A few helpers had to 
be changed because of personal feeling. 

A check on the results of this first step in remedial work was made 
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by the use of a standard test. It is understood, of course, that no 
single reading test could directly measure the result of increasing the 

TABLE II 

Basic Sight Words Known uy Sixty-five 
PuriLS IN Fourth-Grade remedial-read¬ 
ing Group before and after Four Weeks 
OF Special Work 
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sight vocabulary, but it was felt that such a test should give some 
indication of easier reading or greater reading ability. For this pur¬ 
pose the Gates Silent Reading Tests, Type B (Reading To Predict 
the Outcome of Given Events), was chosen because it comes closest 
to ordinary straightforward “reading for the stoiy” such as average 
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fourth-grade pupils are expected to be able to do. The results 
showed an average gain of two months in reading grade after the 
one month spent on the basic sight words, together with an in¬ 
crease in average correctness. These figures were encouraging, 
though they could not be taken as positive proof because of the large 
probable error. 

Q'he benefit to the poor readers and to the other pupils in the 
rooms was, however, decidedly more than can be shown by any 
standard test. The self-respect and the self-confidcnce of the poor 
readers increased remarkably. Their whole attitude toward school 
was improved. They actually tried to read their textbooks in 
geography and other subjects. It cannot be said that this improve¬ 
ment was due solely to the learning of the basic sight words, since 
at the same time the pupils had been given easy books to read in 
their room libraries. Knowing the basic sight words, however, un¬ 
doubtedly enabled them to read those easy books more readily, for 
the 220 words made up 60 per cent or more of the ruLiniiig words of 
these books. The only cost was the cost of the cards bearing the 
sight words, and the only derangement of schedule was the setting¬ 
up of the practice period for players and helpers and a twenty- 
minute library period. 

This project has shown two very important things: first, that 
sight-vocabulary deficiency can he corrected in a short space of lime 
and, second, that the correction can be made with a large group of 
children under normal class conditions. Most work in remedial 
reading has been individual, and individual attention can never 
reach the great number of children who are in need. It can be given 
only to the genuine problem cases. Most poor readers, however, 
have simply failed to make the usual steps in reading progress when 
the rest of the class made them. Methods must be devised whereby 
they can make these steps later. The use of basic sight words on 
cards, as illustrated in this project, will permit a group of any size 
to make the first step in catching up with their fellows at any Lime 
that a school or a teacher may decide to bring poor readers up lo 
grade. 



THE PICTURE CHOICES OF PRIMARY-GRADE 
CHILDREN 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Eutler School^ Springfield, Illinois 

An examination of books suitable for young children reveals an' 
extensive use of color, wide variety of illustrative materials, and 
marked differences in the technique of picture-making. The use of 
colors and of illustrations makes the primary-grade book of today 
very different from its predecessor of a generation ago. 

There is no agreement on the best type of illustrative technique. 
The choice of illustrations is probably determined by the personal 
ideas of the artist, the publisher’s ideas of what is suitable, and the 
cost of reproducing the pictures. In many books for young readers 
half the space is devoted to illustrations. If large proportions of the 
space in books are to be given over to illustrations, the cost of which 
appreciably conditions the price of the books, it is proper to inquire 
which is the most suitable illustrative technique. If illustrations are 
to serve a useful purpose, they must appeal to children, and no one 
is so well qualified to state the prefeiences of children as they are 
themselves. This study was made for the purpose of determining 
which type of illustrative technique is preferred by primary-grade 
children, 

The investigator chose twenty-five photographs judged to be of 
interest to children in the primary grades because of the content of 
the pictures, It was decided to use pictures which could be grouped, 
on the basis of their content, into the five following classifications; 
children in action, children «and their pets, children and their toys, 
adult activities, and animals. Five pictures were selected in each 
classification. 

Each photograph was copied as a line drawing, a wash drawing, 
a black-and-white illustration, a fuU-color repioduction using three 
primary colors, an illustration in which red was the predominant 
color, and an illustration in which blue was the predominant color 
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The red and the blue used in the lull-color reproduction -were the 
same as those used when one color w'as predominant. The red and 
the blue were of the intense, crude variety whicli cliilclrcn arc 
thought to prefer. Using the same subject matter in each technique 
made possible a choice which was not influenced by the content ol 
the picture. Each set of seven pictures with the same content bii t in 
the different techniques was mounted on a card twciiLy-Iour by 
thirty-six inches in size. The order in which the pictures were 
mounted was alternated so that the same technique did not appear 
in the same position on all the cards. Blanks were prepared on 
which to lecord the children’s choices. Each blanii also had spaces 
in which could be recorded the name of the child, his grade, chrono¬ 
logical age, mental age, and intelligence quotient. 

One hundred children in eadi of the first three grades were asked 
to indicate which technique in each set of pictures was preferred. 
The children were tested individually. The examiner said to the 
child: "Here are some pictures I want to show you. On each card 
are several pictures of the same people or things. Each group of pic¬ 
tures is alike except that they arc made in a different way. Yov\ arc 
to look at each group of pictures and choose the one you like best,” 
The sets of pictures were shown to the children one at a time, and the 
choices were recorded, The data thus gathered arc presented ii\ the 
accompanying tables. 

The choices of the children arc given in Table I. Both the number 
of choices and the percentages arc shown. The greatest possible 
number of choices for the 300 children is 7,500. Table I shows that 
the full-color picture was first choice in Grade I, receiving over half 
the total number of choices; the picture in which red was the pic- 
dominant color was second, with over 18 per cent of the choices; the 
technique in which blue was the predominant color was third, with 
over 12 per cent of the total; and the photograph was fourth, with 
about 7 per cent of the choices. The three other techniques received 
such small percentages of dioices that they may l)c considered un¬ 
important. In Grade II the full-color technique received more than 
three-fifths of the choices, with the other techniques following in the 
same order as in Grade I. The third-grade children registered a 
lower percentage of choices for the full-color technique than did the 
children in Grade I or II, The photograph received second choice in 
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Grade III, having nearly a fifth of the total number of choices. For 
the three hundred children together, more than 55 per cent of the 
choices were for the full-color reproduction. This finding is in accord 
with the data from another study.* Second choice was given to the 
technique which featured red. The increase in the percentage of 
choices for the photograph registered by the third-grade children 
placed it in third place in tlie totals. The technique in which blue 
predominated was the fourth choice of the entire group. The re- 


TABLE I 

Number and Percentage of Choices given to Seven Types of 
Pictures ly Three Hundred Children in Grades l-Iil 



Gbadr I 

Gbaue 11 

Giass III 

Totai 

Tvi'e opPicn/Bi! 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Pec 

Cent 

Nunt. 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Full color, . ... 

Red predominant. 

Photograpli. 

Blue predominant. . .. 
Wash drawing , ., 

Line drawinff,,, 

Black and white . 

1 

54 4 
18.S 
6.9 

13 7 

3 3 

3.3 

1,530 

305 

357 

384 

74 

37 

«3 

60 8 
13.3 

10 3 
IJ.J 

3 0 
*5 

0 0 

1,301 

29s 

487 

333 

117 

43 

35 

1 

4,181 

1,071 

916 

834 

274 

135 

99 

55.7 

14.3 

13.3 
11 0 

3 1 

I 8 

I 3 

Total. 

3,500 

100 0 

3,500 

100 0 

2,500 

100 0 

7, SCO 

100,0 


maining three techniques received only about 7 per cent of the total 
number of choices. The small favor shown these techniques bears 
out the results of previous research.* The preference for the photo¬ 
graph grew as the children were in school longer, the percentage in¬ 
creasing from less than 7 in Grade I to more than 10 in Grade II and 
to nearly 20 in Grade III. In each of the three grades red was pre¬ 
ferred to blue. The preferences for both red and blue diminished 
with increase in the ages of the children These findings are some¬ 
what at vaiiance with those rei>orted in another study.^ 

• Bonnie E, Mellingci, Childrtn's Inleresls in Pictures Teachers College Contribu¬ 
tions to Education, No, Si6. New York Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1932. 

^ G. La Verne Freeman and Ruth Sunderhn Freeman, The Child and II is Piclurs 
Book, pp. 43-46, Chicago; Northwestein University Press, 1933 

J Florence Eilan Bamberger, J 7 tf Efat 0/ </w Physical Make-up of a Book upon 
Children’s Seleclwii. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, No 4 Balti¬ 
more’ Johns Hopkins Press, 1933 
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Table II shows the choices of the two sexes in each grade. Uotli 
sexes in each grade gave the largest percentage of choices to the full- 
color reproduction. The third-grade boys were the only group whose 

TATILK ir 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CHOICES GIVEN TO EACH OF SEVEN 

TvpEs OF Pictures by Boys and Girls in Grades I-III 


Tvpg OF PlCtUHD 

Gkadr I 

UllARK It 

Uhadu III 

Doys 

(63) 

CirU 

(37) 

Uoya 

(49) 

(iirh 

(SI) 

Doys 

(S 2 ) 

GItIa 

Full color' 







Number of choices ,.., 

823 

S 4 I 

68 a 

836 

616 

677 

Pcrccntiige of choices . 

S« 3 

S8.S 

56-2 

6s,c 

47 4 

s(y 4 

Rank of type. 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

1 

Red predominant; 







Number of choices ,,, , 

307 

iCa 

JS 5 

ISO 

153 

142 

Percentage of choices.... 

it)-S 


13 6 

11.8 

11.8 

H 8 

Rank of type... 

2 

mm 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Blue predominant; 


■■ 





Number of choices ., .. 

3 oa 


163 

I 3 I 

128 

92 

Percentage of choices ... 

13.8 


13.3 

9 5 

9 8 

7'7 

Rank of type. 

3 


3 

3 

4 

4 

Fliotograph; 







Number of choices. 

131 


153 

101 

304 

t88 

Percentage of cJioiccs,, 

8.3 

4 a 1 

13 5 

7 Q 

33 4 

ij ? 

Rank of type. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

a 

Wash drawing: 







Number of choices, , 

do 

23 

39 

35 

63 

54 

Percentage of choices ... 

3.8 

2*5 

3-2 

2 7 

4.8 

4 5 

Rank of type .. , 

5 

6 

S 

S 

S 

S 

Line drawing: 







Number of choices.. 

30 

24 

•9 

18 


28 

Percentage of choices , . 

1.9 

2.6 

I 6 

1.4 

1.2 

2 3 

Rank of type... 

6 

5 

6 

6 

7 

6 

Black and white; ’ 







Number of choices , . 

32 

I": 

Q 

14 



Percentage of choices,... 

1.4 





1.6 

Rank of type .. 

7 


HI 

7 

6 

7 


choices for this technique were less Llian 50 per cent of llic total 'J'he 
percentages of girls who selected the full-color picLiuc were larger 
than the corresponding percentages of boys. The photograph was 
more popular with boys than with girls, and the differences in each 
grade were significant, There was a tendency for the boys to prefer 
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red and blue to a greater extent tlian the girls^ but the difierences 
were slight. 

TABLE HI 

Number and Percentage of Choices given to Each of seven 
T ypES OF Pictures dy 300 Children in Nine 
Intelligence-Quotient Groups 


iNtBLLIGENCE-QoOTlEKT GsOUf 


Type op PrciUHE 

Ov«r 

11 $ 

(is) 

B 

10 

(so) 

loi-S 

( 76 ) 

s 6 - 

100 

(sa) 

oi-os 

(* 7 ) 

8 d-Y )0 

(17) 

Si-Ss 

(11) 

So 
ftnd 
Below 
(II) , 

Full color- 










Number of choices. 

253 

781 

ago 

1,077 

456 

270 

188 

II3 

164 

Percentage of choices , 

67.2 

60 1 

59 7 

1 56 7 

1 57 * 

40 G 

44.2 

41,1 

59,6 

Rank of type. 

I 

I 

X 

I 

' I 

I 

2 

1 

I 

Red urcdoininnnt'. 










Number of choices .... 

1 33 

204 

174 

28a 

II4 

102 

, 84 

158 


Percentage of choices... 

8.8 

IS 7 

II.S 

14.8 

14 2 

15.1 

BE 

21,1 

1 

7 3 

Rank of type. 

4 

2 

3 

2 

2 5 

3 .£ 

2 

2 

3 

Photograph: 










Number of choices. .. 

43 

89 

x6o 

226 

70 

i '!4 

54 

52 

59 

Percentage of choices . 

tr 4 

6.8 

II S 

II 9 

8.8 

32,8 

12,7 

18 9 

21 S 

Rank of type .... 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

a 

3 

3 

2 

Blue predominant: 1 










Number of choices . . 1 

37 

131 

147 

r88 

114 

^ro2 

S3 

,38 

14 

Percentage of choices 

9.8 

10 X 

10.0 

9 9 

14 2 

IS I 

12,5 

13 8 

S.i 

Rank of type . . .. 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2-5 

3 5 

4 

4 

4 

Wash drawing: 










Number of clioiccs. , 

6 

SI 

48 

60 

31 

29 

33 

6 

10 

Percentage of choices 

I 71 

3 9 

3 . 2 | 

3 2 

3 9 

4 3 ' 

7.8 

2 2l 

3 6 

Rank of type ,. ., 

5 ' 

S 

S 

5 

S 

S 

5 

6 

6 

Line drawing- 










Number of choices . 

2 

23 

38 

36 

7 

15 

10 

7 

7 

Percentage of choices . 

0 5 

I 8 


I 9 

0.9 

2 2 

2 4 

2 S 

2 5 

Ranlt. of type 

6 5 

6 


6 

n 

6 

6 

s 

S 

Black and white: 










Number of choices 

2 

31 

29 

31 

8 

3 

3 

I 

I 

Percentage of clioiccs 

0 S 

I 6 

2 G 

[ 6 

I c 

0,4 

0,7 

0,4 

0 4 

Rank of tyi)c 

6 5 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 


In Tabic III tlie choices of the three hundred children are grouped 
according to the intelligence quotients of the pupils tested without 
reference to the grade in which they were classified. This table indi¬ 
cates that the children of lower intelligence tended to choose pictures 
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in which led or blue was the predominant color more frequently than 
did children of higher intelligence. The percentage of choices for 
these techniques was considerably higher in the groups with intelli¬ 
gence quotients from 81 to 100 than in the groups with intelligence 
quotients from loi to over 115. The choices of the group of childien 
with intelligence quotients of 80 and below were an exception to this 
statement, but these children were doubtless an atypical group. 
The children with higher intelligence favored the full-color reproduc¬ 
tion more frequently than did children with lower intelligence 
although the lowest intelligence-quotient group is again an excep¬ 
tion. 

In Table IV the responses are grouped according to the menial 
ages of the children. These data indicate that the choices for the 
photograph tended to increase as mental age increased. This trend 
is shown very definitely if the responses of the few children with 
mental ages of below six and over ten arc discarded. The trend of 
choices for the full-color reproduction is not so consistcjiL, especially 
if the data for the nine children ten to eleven years old are omitted. 
However, the percentages of choices for the full-color reproduction 
given by children with mental ages of seven or more were higher than 
the corresponding percentages for children with mental ages of less 
than seven, The percentage of choices for the technique in which red 
was predominant decreased as mental age increased. This trend is 
particularly apparent if the groups at the exLiemes, where there arc 
relatively few children, are discarded. The most outstanding differ¬ 
ence was the decrease in popularity, beginning with the seventh year, 
of the technique which featured red. The trend in the choices for the 
technique in which blue was predominant was in the same direction, 
but the differences were less important. 

In order to determine whether the content of the picture made any 
differences in the choice of technique, the writer classified the re¬ 
sponses of twenty-five children, selected at random from each grade, 
according to the groups of pictures for which the choices were made. 
The data supplied by these seventy-five children are presented in 
Table V' For the most part, the choices of techniques are distiibuLed 
atneng the five groups in shout the same ptopoTtions as tViOBC in 
Table I, which gives the totals of all choices. In the case of the two 
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TABLE IV 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CHOICES GWEN 'fO EACH OF SEVEN 
Tvpes ^Pictures by 300 children in Nine 
Mental-Age Groups 


MpNtAi^Aae Gaou? 


Tvpn OP Picture 

10 fi¬ 
ll,0 

(aJ 

10 0- 

10 S 

<r} 

0 6- 

9 II 

(’«) 

9.0- 

9 5 

(39) 

8 . 6 - 
8 II 

( 2 < 5 ) 

8 0- 
a.s 
Casf 

7.6- 

7.II 

(si) 

7 0- 

7 S 
(ijS) 

6 .6- 
6 It 

C41) 

6 0- 
6 S 
(ici) 

Holow 

6,0 

(3) 

Full color, 












Number of choices 

40 

184 

403 

SM 

3 Sfl 

S15 

757 

695 

S16 

234 

35 

PercentB-ge of 












choices 

80 0 

70 (j 

57 5 

^ S 2 8 

55.2 

58.9 

S 8 2 

57 9 

50 3 

47 2 

46 6 

Rank of type.... 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Red predominant; 











1 

Number of choices 

4 

31 

72 

98 

84 

128 

182 

127 

201 

127 

17 

FercenCage of 

1 

1 










choices. 

1 3 0 

17 7 

1 10 3 

JO I 

12.9 

14.6 

' 74 0 

10 6 

29 6 

26 7 

22 5 

Rank of type, 

i 

2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

Photograph: 


f 










Number of choices 

3 

’ 7 

ri7 

201 1 

[08 

83 

738 1 

153 

( 5 ; 

’ 30 

9 

Percentage of 


1 










choices . 

6 0 

4 0 

16.7 

20 5 

16 5 

9 5 

10.6 

12 7 

6 5 

6 3 

12 0 

Rank of type,.,, 

3 S 

4 

2 

2 

s 

3-5 

4 

2 

4 

4 

3 

Hiuc predominant: 












Number of choices 

3 ' 

9 

62 

100 

45 

83 

161 

134 

IS 7 ^ 

64 

C 

Percentage of 












choices , 

6,0 

S I 

89 

10 3 

6 9 

9 5 

12 5 

n 3 

15.3 

23 S 

8 0 

Rank of type 

3 5 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 S 

Wash drawing' 












Number of choices 

0 

3 

24 

39 

45 

30 

33 

49 

28 

17 

6 

Pcrccntage of 












choices . ,. 

0 c 

I 7 

3 4 

4 c 

6 5 

3 4 

2.i 

4.1 

2 7 

3 C 

8 0 

Rank of tyiie 


S 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

4 S 

Line drawing; 












Number of choices 

0 

1 

6 

16 

3 

24 

20 

29 

28 

6 

2 

P Clcen tage oi 












choices 

0 0 

0 6 

0 g 

I fi 


2 7 

15 

2 4 

2 7 


2 7 

Rank of type 


6 

7 


7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

7 

6 

Black and white. 












Number of choices 

0 

0 

16 

7 

7 

T2 

9 

IS 

28 

7 

0 

Percentage ol 












choices 

0 c 

0 fl 

2,5 

0 ' 

I ] 

t 1 4 

0 ^ 

; 0 c 

) 2 7 

I j 

; 0 0 

Rank of type 


1 

[ • 

fa 

1 

7 

6 

7 

7 ' 

7 

6 

(3 
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groups of pictures having as their content children and their toys and 
adult activities, the percentages of choices for tlic technique in 

TABLE V 

DisTRiDOTioN, According to content ofPicturk, or choices Given 
TO Pici'URES OF Seven Types dy seventy-five 
C nn.DREN Selected at random 


Djntkut or PlCrURK 


Type op Picture 

Children 

In Aclion 

Children 
■ml Toys 

Children 
ami Feta 

Adull 

AcLivlllcs 

Animnis 

Full color: 






Number of choices. 

198 

255 

199 

237 

209 

Percentage of choices,., 

Sa.8 

68 0 

S 3 I 

( 33-3 

55 7 

Rank of ty'pe. 

I 

1 

I 

I 

1 

Red predominanti 






Number of choices. 

68 

45 

69 

45 

56 

Percentage of choices. 

18.1 

12 0 

18 (| 

12 0 

14 9 

Rank of type,, 

2 

2 

2 

2 5 

2 

Photograph: 






Number of choices. 

40 

42 

40 

AS 

39 

Percentage of choices.. 

10,7 

11 2 

10 7 

12 0 

10.4 

Rank of type. 

4 

3 

4 

2.5 

3 -S 

Blue predominant: 






Number of choices. 

49 

22 

SO 

31 

5 

Percentage of choices . 

13 1 

S 9 

1J.3 

8 3 

1 3 

Rank of type 

3 

4 

3 

4 

7 

Wash drawing: 






N timber of choices 

7 

4 

7 

8 

16 

Percentage of choices,.. 

1.9 

1.1 

1,9 

2,1 

4 3 

Rank of type. . 

5-5 

6 

S 

S 

5 

Line drawing; 






Number of choices. 

7 

6 

5 

6 

II 

Percentage of choices,, .. 

I 9 

I 6 

I 3 

I 6 

2 0 

Rank of type. 

5 5 

5 

6 5 

6 

6 

Black and white: 






Number of choices ., .. 

6 

I 

5 

3 

39 

Percentage of choices..... 

1 6 

0.3 

I 3 

0 8 

10 4 

Rank of type. . 

7 

7 

( 3.5 

7 

3 S 


which red was predominant are smaller than the percentages of the 
total given in Table I. The size of the diilerencc and the small part 
played by this technique make the matter of little importance in this 
study. Attention is called to the choices registered for the techniques 
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in pictures of animals; over 10 per cent were given to the technique 
which used blade and white. In the totals in Table I this technique 
received but 1.3 per cent of the choices. This distribution is the 
only instance where the black-and-white technique received a sig¬ 
nificant percentage of the total number of choices. 

To find whether the children’s choices were consistent and to se¬ 
cure a check on the validity of the data, the writer after two monthg 
retested fifty children selected at random from Grades I and II 
The results of the retest are shown in Table VI. A comparison of the 

TABLE VI 

Number and Percentage of Choices Given on a 

RETr.ST TO EACH OP SEVEN TYPES OF PICTURES 

i)Y Fifty Children in Grades i and H 


Type of Picture 

Namber 

of 

Ckoicea 

Percenltige 

of 

Choices 

Full color . . 

89s 

71 6 

Pliotograpli.. 

II7 

9 4 

Red predominant,. . .. 

98 

7 8 

Blue predominant. 

94 

7 5 

Wnsli drawing. 

29 

2 3 

Line drawing., . . . 

9 

0.7 

Black and wJiite.. 

8 

0 6 


data in 'tables I and VI indicates that the children’s choices were not 
entirely consistent. There was an increase of about 16 in tlie per¬ 
centage of pupils registering choices for the full-color technique In 
tlie first test the order of choices gave first rank to the full-color pic¬ 
ture, second to the picture with red predominant, Lliird to the photo- 
grapli, and fourth to the technique in which blue was predominant 
In the retest the photograph and the picture with red predominant 
exchanged places. It should be borne in mind that the retest in¬ 
cluded only one-sixth of the children and these only in Grades I and 
11 , The major findings of the oiiginal test were confirmed by the 
relcsL, 

conclusions 

On the basis of the data presented, the following conclusions may 
be diawn: (r) FuU-coIor reproductions received more than half the 
total number of choices. (2) The technique in which red was pre- 
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dominant, the photograph, and the technique featuring blue were 
next highest in favor, (3) The wash drawing, the line drawing, and 
the black-and-white picture received insignificaiiL percentages of the 
dioices. (4) The preferences for the photograph increased in llic 
higher grades. (5) The boys registered more preferences for the 
photograph than did the girls. (6) The preferences for the photo¬ 
graph tended to increase as mental age increased. (7) Data not 
given here indicate that the children chronologically older registered 
more choices ior the photograph. (S) T'hcre was a tendency ior 
children of the lower intelligence groups to choose the photograph 
more frequently than did children of the higher groups. (9) In all 
three grades red was preferred to blue. (10) There was a tendency 
for the boys to choose red and blue more frequently than the girls, 
but the dificrenccs were slight, (ii) There was a tendency for the 
children with lower intelligence to choose red and blue. (12) The 
percentage of choices for red and blue tended to decrease as mental 
age increased. (13) Data not given here indicate that the children six 
years old chronologically chose red and blue more frequently than 
the children of any other age group except the dnldren in the age 
group of 10,0-10,5, (14) The children with mental ages of seven or 
more years chose full-color reproductions more frequently than did 
children with mental ages of less than seven years, (15) The girls 
preferred full-color pictures more frequently than the boys. (16) 
There was a tendency for the children with higher intelligence to 
prefer the full-color reproduction. 
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This article is a report of an eiperiment dealing with the prob¬ 
lem of guiding learning activity in addition. More specifically, the 
problem was to determine whether the addition combinations should 
be iaugliL directly or indirectly, that is, whether progress is more 
rapid when the one hundred combinations aie taught in isolation 
from more complex column addition or when they are taught inci¬ 
dentally in connection therewith. 

The term “direct” will be used to refer to practice exercises in¬ 
volving combinations of two digits, such as ^ and g, designecl to 

result in the child's responding automatically with the sums of such 
combinations. The term “indirect” will be used to mean practice 

... 93 

on the addition combinations within examples, such as 64, before the 

combinations have been separately mastered. It seems to be gen¬ 
erally believed by teachers and textbook-writers that the number 
combinations are best taught in isolation, or directly, 

METHOD OP INVESTIGATION 

The experiment was conducted by using comparable groups in the 
public schools of Tipton, Oklahoma, with pupils in the first semester 
of Grade II Eater it was repeated in the second semester of Giade 
I. 'rhe pupils of the two grades were taught in different rooms by 
(Uffeient teachers. Comparable groups in the same giade were 
taught in dilTerent rooms by the same teacher. None of the pupils 
had previously received any formal training by either of the two 
methods employed 
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Organization of comparable groups. —The factors of chronological 
age, general intelligence, initial Imowledge ol complex addiLioiij and 
initial knowledge of the one hundred addition combinations were 
selected as the bases for organizing the pupils into groups of equal 
ability, Since it was found impossible to match the pupils simul¬ 
taneously and satisfactorily in all the factors mentioned, it seemed 
best to match them separately in accordance with two of the factors 
at a time. The first method of matching was accordingly based ova 
chronological age and intelligence; tlic second, on the two factois 
representing initial achievement in addition. 

Chronological age and intelligence score on Live Otis Group Litel- 
ligence Scale, Primary Examination, were obtained for each pupil 
from the school records. Initial knowledge of complex addition was 
determhied by the Buswell-Jolm addition test.’ Initial knowledge 
of the addition combinations was determined by a Lest consisting of 
these combinations. Rate and accuracy were considered in both ad¬ 
dition tests. In Grade I the Courtis Standard Research Test, Scries 
A, consisting of Test I, Copying Figures, and Test II, Addition, was 
used to determine ability in addition in relation to the rate of writing 
numbers. 

The pupils in eacli grade were paired by the first method to form 
an experimental and a control section. Identical training was given 
to these comparable groups for one month, at the end of which the 
pupils were tested in order to check their equality in rate of learning. 
After the readjustments indicated by this test had been made, two 
groups of thirty-three pupils each were organized in each grade; that 
is, thiity-thrce matched pairs were organized in Grade I and a like 
number in Grade II. In each grade the one hundred combinations 
were taught to one group of thirty-three pupils by the direct method 
and to a parallel group of the same number by the indirect method, 

Table I shows the results of tlie matching by both methods and 
should be read as follows: In Grade II under the first method of 
matching, the mean chronological age of the direct group was 90.70 
months; of the indirect group, go.48 months. The dhlci'cncc in mean 

' G, T, Buswcll, with the co-opetalion of Lenon Johtt, r>ing»(Dsh'c 5/inIfcs ni Arilh- 
meticf p io8, Supplementary Educational Monographs, No, 30. Chicago: DepaiL- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago^ 1926. 
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Comparison of Groups Receiving Direct instruction 
AND Groups receiving Indirect Instruction 
ON Addition Combinations 
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age was found to be 0.22 ±1.72, not large enough to be significant. 
Similarly, compared groups in eacli grade were shown not to clilTer 
significantly in any of the other factors on the basis of which they 
were matched, either at the beginning of Uic experiment or at the 
end of the preliniitiary monlh of identical training. 

Nature of the inslrnclion. —^Each class in the experiment was al¬ 
lotted thirty minutes each day for arithmetic during a semester, or 
eighteen weeks. The half-hour was divided into shorter periods for 
seatwork, oral work, or games. In Grade 11 the group taught by the 
direct method was assigned the period from 10:00 to 10:30; the 
group taught by the indirect method, the period from 10:45 to 
II: 15. In Grade I the order was reversed, any difierences caused by 
the time of day at which the instruction was given being thus con¬ 
trolled, 

In each direct group one-hall the allotted time was spent in flash- 
card drill on the combinations, compcliUon in writing sums of com¬ 
binations, group responses to lists of combinations written on the 
blackboard, and primary number games. The remaining time was 
given to the teaching of complex addition. The rate of introducing 
new skills in column addition was kept identical with that in the 
parallel indirect group. As new combinations were introduced in a 
direct group, they were also introduced in the corresponding indirect 
group, but in the latter theywere immediately used in complex addi¬ 
tion, 

In order that the amount of practice might be kept as nearly equal 
as possible for compared groups, eacli set of complex-addition exer¬ 
cises was as carefully planned as the direct-drill exercises with re¬ 
spect to repetition of combinations. Tire Kiiigbt-Behrens difhcuUy 
values^ were used to apportion drill to the different comljinalions. 
In order that guessing and incorrect responses might be reduced Lo 
a minimum, each child was provided with a key or answer caul foi 
the one hundred combinations, which he was permitted to use at 
all times except during tests. Finally, methods of diagnostic and 

' Frederic B. Knighb and Minnie S. Behrens, The Learning of llic roo /((Wiiion Coiu- 
blitahons ani the 100 Subtrvetiott CoiitAuinfioiis, pp, 17—ao, New YotIi' Longnimis, 
Gr«en & Co,, 
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remedial work and of graphing individual progress were kept identi¬ 
cal for all sections. 

As a basis for measuring the relative effectiveness of the two 
methods of teaching, the three tests used as initial tests were re¬ 
peated as final tests; the Buswell-John test in complex addition, 
the test on the one hundred addition combinations, and the Courtis 
test. 

RESULTS 

Table II presents the results of the final tests and should be read as 
follows: In Grade II under the first method of matching, the direct 
group made a mean final score of 35.21 on the Buswcll-John com¬ 
plex-addition test in comparison with a score of 37.91 made by the 
indirect group. The difference between the two means was 2.70 
examples in favor of the indirect group. The direct group used an 
average of 20.15 niinutes for the work, while the indirect group used 
20,24 minutes, a difference of 0.09 minutes. The mean gain, or 
difference between the initial and tlie final scores, was 24.27 for 
the direct group and 26.55 for the indirect group. The difference be¬ 
tween mean gains was 2.28 in favor of the indirect group. The num¬ 
ber of pupils who surpassed the pupils of the opposite group with 
whom they were matched was 12 for the direct group and 21 for 
the indirect group. I'he same information is given for the test on 
combinations and for the Courtis test. 

Relative gains in complex addilion, —^The final scores of the indirect 
gioups exceeded those of the direct groups in complex addition in 
all four comparisons. 

A more valid comparison may he made hy examining the average 
gain, or improvement, over initial scores. In Grade II under the 
first method of matching, the direct group gained an average of 24.27 
examples per pupil, the indirect group, 26.55 examples. Since the 
difference between the mean gains (2.28) was less than four times 
its probable ciror (i.oo), it cannot be said with certainty that the 
indirect group was superior to the diiect gioup. Since, however, the 
critical ratio (the difference divided by the probable error of the 
difference) was found to be 2 28, there were ninety-four chances in a 
hundred that the true difTercncc was greater than zero, In Grade II 
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TABLli II 

RESULTS ON FINALTliSTS ACHIEVED EY GROUPS UECKIVINC. DIRECT 
INSTRUCTION AND IIY GROWS RECEIVING INDIRECT 
INSTRUCTION ON ADDITION COMHINATIONS 
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Table h —ConUmicd 
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under the second method of matching, the probable error of the 
difference between the mean gains (0.95) indicated that there were 
ninety-two chances in a hundred that the true difference was greater 
than zero. 

The difference between the mean gains in Grade I under the first 
method of matching was in favor of the indirect group but was not 
great enough to establish with certainty the superiority of this 
group. The chances were eighty in one hundred, however, that the 
true diffeiencc was greater than zero. In Grade I under the second 
method of matching, the difference in mean gain favored the indirect 
group, find the chances were ninety-five in a hundred that the true 
difference was greater than zero. 

Although the differences were not great enough to warrant a cer¬ 
tain conclusion in any case, the results in complex addition favored 
the indiiccL group. It should also be noted that in every compari¬ 
son there were more indirect pupils who exceeded the direct pupils 
with wliom they were matched tlian vice versa. 

ReJiilivc gains in addition coilibinations —^The final mean scores on 
the addition combinations showed a difference in favor of the in- 
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direct group in Grade II under each method of matching. In Grade 
I the mean final scores were exactly the same for the two methods of 
teaching the combiuaLions, no advantage being indicated for cither. 

In Grade II under the first method of iimtcliiiig, the dilTcrence be¬ 
tween the mean gains in the addilion-combinations test favored the 
mdirect group, but the piobahle error of the difTecence (3.96) made 
it very improbable that a true difference existed between the groups. 
In Grade II under the second method oC matching, the difference 
favored the indirect group. In Grade I the differences were small, 
one favoring the diiect, the other the mdircct, method. 

The numbers of cases in which a pupil excelled the pupil with 
whom he was matched were nearly the same, the indirect group 
having the greater number in two cases and the direct group in two. 

The differences between the results for lire two methods on the 
addition combinations were thus found to be small and indecisive. 

Comparison of final scores on Ihe Courlis lesl.—Thc results on the 
Courtis test favored the indirect method in all four comparisons, but 
the differences in two comparisons were too small to be significant. 
The probable error of the difference (2.98) between tlic mean final 
scores for Grade 11 under the first method of matching indicated 
that there were fifty-nine chances in a hundred that the true differ¬ 
ence was greater than zero. The difference was even smaller in 
Grade II under the second method of matching. In Grade I under 
the first method of matcliing, the difference was in favor of the in¬ 
direct group, and the probable error of the difference (2.10) indicated 
eighty-two chances in one hundred that the true difference was 
greater than zero. In Grade I under Uie second method of matching, 
however, the difference between the means was fairly large and 
favored the indirect group. The probable error of this difference 
(2.68) indicated that there were ninety-six chances in a hundred that 
the true difference was greater than zero. In general, the evidence 
from the Courtis test favored the indirect instruction in direction 
but not in sufficient degree to establish the certainly of a difference 
between the methods of teaching. 

Relatiw achiminenl twt injorwal tests,—In addition Lo the final 
tests, six informal tests in complex addition were employed, These 
tests were designed to cover the work as it was taught. One test was 
administered to compared groups at the end of each period of ap- 
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proximately two weeks. Tht results of the informal tests are given 
in Table III and arc consistent with those of the other tests. In 

TABLE HI 


RESULTS ON INEORMAL TESTS IN COMPLEX ADDITION ACHIEVED DY GROUPS 

Receiving Direct Instruction and Groups receiving 
Indirect Instruction on Addition Combinations 
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(irade II iindei the first method of matclung, the mdi’rect gioup 
made a higher mean score on five of the six informal tests, In Grade 
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II under the second method ol matching, the indirect group excelled 
in four of the six tests. In Grade I under the drat method of match¬ 
ing, the indirect group excelled in five tests; under the second method 
of matching, in five. The differences v/crc consistently on the side 
of the indirect method, but they were not large enough to establish 
its superiority ’with certainty. 

Rale of wriUng as a faclor .—The amount and the direction of the 
differences on these tests seemed to indicate that better results, in 
general, ensue from the indirect than from the direct method. These 
results should be interpreted in the light of the data on rate of writ- 

TABLE IV 

RATE OF COPVING FIGURES ON COURTIS STANDARD 

Research Tests Attained bv Groups Receiv* 
iNG Direct instruction and Groups Rr.CEiviNG 
Indirect Instruction on Addition Combina¬ 
tions 
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ing figures obtained from the Courtis test. Table IV shows that the 
direct group in every case wrote figures more rapidly than the cor¬ 
responding indirect group. Rate of writing numbers was therefore 
an uncontrolled factor that favored the direct groups. These data 
on rate of writing thus increase the degree of certainty attaching to 
the conclusion that the indirect method is superior to the direct. 

Relalive achievement oj bright and dull pupils .—^An effort was made 
to determine the relative effectiveness of each method of teaching 
with bright and with dull pupils. The pupils of compared groups 
were matched, insofar as possible, according to intelligence quo¬ 
tients, and each group was then divided into a high and a low sec¬ 
tion. Twenty-seven pairs of bright pupils and Iwcnly-onc pairs of 
dull pupils were organized in the two grades. The gains on the Bus- 
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well-John complex-addition, test, the gains in the test on the com- 
binationSj and the final scores on the Courtis test were computed 
to determine which of the two methods of teaching seemed more 
effective with the types of pupils mentioned, 

The data arc presented in Table V. In the case of the bright pu¬ 
pils, the indirect group in Grade II gained an average of 3.0 examples 
more on the complex-addition test than the direct group, and in 
Grade I the indirect pupils gained an average of 4.2 examples more 

TABLE V 

Mean Gains made by bright and DdllPupils in Grouts Receiving 
Direct Instruction and Grouts Receiving Indirect 
Instruction on Addition Combinations 
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than the direct. On the combinations Lest the average gain of the 
indirect group excelled that of the direct group by 3.3 examples in 
Grade II and by 9 2 examples in Grade I. On the Courtis test the 
gain of the indirect group was greater by 8.5 points in Grade II and 
by II. 6 painls in Grade I. The evidence points toward the superior¬ 
ity of the indirect method for the brighter pupils in both complex 
addition and addition combinations. 

For the slower pupils the gains in the complex-addition test un¬ 
der the indirect method were not appreciably higher than those un¬ 
der the direct method. There was a difference of 0,4 of an example in 
Grade II and of 1.5 in Grade I. In other words, the duller pupils 
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did not appreciably profit by the indirect method in complex addi¬ 
tion. On the combinations lest the average gain under the diiect 
method in Grade II was combinations greater than the gain 
nnder the indirect method. In Grade I there was a diffcreiice of 6.0 
combinations in favor of the direct method. The results ol the Com- 
Us test were consistent with the results of the combinations lest in 
Grade I, the direct group having the ndvanlogc ol 0.7 of a ])oinL, 
but were inconsistent in Grade 11 . The diftcrenccs in the gaii\K of the 
slower pupils were all small except in the case of tlic addition com¬ 
binations, and these were markedly oj\ the side of the direct method 
ill both Grades I and II. 

SUMMARY 

The experiment was coivductcd to determine whether the addi¬ 
tion combinations can be taught more cITectivcly in isolation or 
mcidentally in connection with more complex addition. The first 
procedure is referred to as the direct method; the second, ns the 
indirect method. 

In comparison with the direct method, the indirect method of 
teaching the addition combinations was found, in general, to yield 
better icsuUs in complex addition and as good or better icsuUs on 
the addition combinations. With the brighter pupils the indirect 
method led to better results both in complex aeldition and in skill 
on the addition combinations. With the slower pupils the indirect 
method yielded as good results ns the direct in complex addition, 
while the direct method yielded belter results on isolated combina¬ 
tions, The differences between llic mean scoies for comparable 
groups were, in only a few eases, of audicicnl magnitude to establish 
the conclusion with certainly that one method was siipciior to the 
other. In general, however, the results favored the indirect method, 
not only as judged by the consistency with which tlic clifleiences 
were on the side of this mctliod, but also as judged by the fact that 
the differences were large enough to make its superiority highly 
probable. These conclusions, based on relative improvement shown 
by objective tests, are further supijorlcd by the fact that tlic pupils 
using the direct method Iiad a higher average rate of writing ligui'cs. 



CORRELATIONS OF INFORMATION WITH OTHER 
ABILITIES AND TRAITS IN GRADE T 

FMNK T. WILSON 
Hunter Collcgf^ New York City 

INTRODUCTION 

This report presents a minor phase of a study of reading readiness 
and reading progress carried on from 1933-36 in the primary grades 
of the Horace Mann School of Teachei^ College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. 

During the school year i933"34 a variety of tests were given to 
twenty-five children in Grade I of the Horace Mann School. These 
included tests of reading readiness; many of the Gates Reading 
Diagnosis Tests; some reading-achievement tests; mental-ability 
tests, such as the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence 
Scale and various performance tests; certain psychological tests, for 
example, tests of perception and perseveration; and several measures 
of psychophysical and personality traits and of home background. 
Tlie purpose of the study was to examine any possible relations that 
might exist between measurable traits and abilities and early prog¬ 
ress in the mechanics of reading. 

The children of the group came from well-to-do homes, A large 
percentage of the parents were professional people. The average 
chronological age of these pupils was 6,31; the average mental age, 
7.61; and the average intelligence quotient, 120.6, 

Nearly every test and measurement was administered individu¬ 
ally, under carefully controlled conditions, by reliable persons accus¬ 
tomed to administering tests to young children. The co-operation of 
the pupils was almost invariably excellent. It is believed, for these 
reasons, that errors of examination were unusually low. 

This report presents correlations derived from measures of in¬ 
formation with seventy-six other measures and appraisals of the 

‘ Prepared wlLh the iibsistance oI riieUnited State Works Progress Admimstration, 
New York City, Project (5s-97"29Si Subpraject 25 * 

29s 
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pupils. Two tests of informaLion were given. One was tlic Range of 
Information, Scale A, of the Van Wageiicn Reading Readiness 'L’esta. 
It consisted of thirty questions, such as the following; 

IVhflt does a rubber ball do when you drop 5 l? 

What is the color of an apple before it is ripe? 

What do we call a man who raises ecru and, wheal? 

I'he other was Test 6 of the MeLropolilan Readiness Test by Hil¬ 
dreth, Griffiths, and Orleans. Il consisted of sixteen sets of pictures. 
The children were told to mark certain pictures in successive rows of 
pictures as directed. For example: 

Mark what you wear on your feet. 

Mark the thing in which to ride in the air. 

Mark the thing to carry when it mins. 

Correlations of these two tests were made with many of the other 
seventy-six measures, in particular with several reading teats, some 
letter tests, many mental tests, a variety of psychophysical apprais¬ 
als, and a few personality measures. 

The data of the study are in terms of correlations obtained by the 
rank-order method. To make it possible to secure the laiik orders, 
all measures and appraisals were reduced to numerical scores. Owing 
to lack of facilities it was not feasible to make all the compulations 
that were possible in the original study. A ‘Tinder” device was used 
to select for computation the correlations that seemed to promise 
significance, It is believed that through tlic use of this device, al¬ 
though it was not altogether accurate, all the high and the fairly 
high correlations were found. The correlations omitted weic prob¬ 
ably below .50, midmost of them were probably nearer .00 than ,50. 
The probable errors of rank-order correlation cocflicicnLs, when the 
number of cases is 25, range from +,0237 '9® i-i335 

Tlie validity of many of the measures and appraisals is uncertain. 
Few correlations of seemingly unusual size were obtained, however, 
and few which were inconsistent with other correlations for the same 
kinds of traits and abilities as found in the complete data of the 
original study, The opinion of the teacher, of the school psycholo¬ 
gist, and of other qualified pcrsoiks who have studied the Ogures is 
that the results have rather high validity. 
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TABLE I 

CORRELATIONS OP THE INFORMATION TESTS OF TwO READING- 

READiNESs Tests with Various Other Measures 



COBBELATION WITH 
iNfOHUATioN Tears 


Van Pietro- 

Wngeuen polltan 


Metropolitan Readiness Test. 

Vocabulary. . .... 

Total. .... 

Numbers. . 

Seguin-Witmer-Sylvester Form Board, Time .... 

Van Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests, Memory Span for Ideas 

Total number of errors.. . 

Metropolitan Readiness Test, Information... 

Healy Picture Completion Test, II .. ... 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, IX, p, [Give) Letter Sounds. 

Total time. 

Metra^litan Readiness Test, Drawing a Man . 

GatesTrimary Heading Test, Type 3, Reading of Direclions, 

March, 1934. . 

Mental age. . 

Van Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests, Perception of Relations 
Teacher's ranking in reading ability, November, 1933, prediction 
Gates Primary Reading Test, Type i| Word Recognition, No* 

vember, 1933. 

Tapping ,. ., . 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests; 

X. 2, Recognition of Letter Sounds. 

XV, 1-4, Total Memory Span.. 

I’otal matching of symbols .... 

Gates Primary Rending Test, Type i, Word Recognition, May, 

1934 . . 

Van Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests, Word Discrimination 

Total vocabulary teat . • ' 

Hildreth First Grade Reading Anidysis Test, Totoi 
Teachei's ranking in reading ability, May, 1934 

Height. .’. 

Chronological age 

Gates Piimary Reading Test, Type i, Word Recognition, March, 

igsA. ■ . . 

Intelligence quotient . I 

Reversals, visual perception ... , . | 

Perception, visual 
Grip 

Personality rating 
Reversals, auditory petccplioa. 

Weight ... 

Nervousness index 
Undesiiable behavior traits 
Motor co-oidmivtion 

Perseveration (Mallei-Elkm Attention Test). . 

Nutrition . . . 
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Mkasubf, Cobielatkd 

C0HRF1.ATION With 
iHroRMATION Testh 

Vnn 

WnKcncn 

Mclro- 

polilnn 

Personal traits .. •• ;■ ■;■■■ 

Gates Primary Reading Test, Typo 3, Rending of Dirccli()ii8,| 

May, . . . . 

Hildreth First Grade Reading Anab>sia Test, MnlcWng Words. 
Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests; 

IX, 10, Name Capitnl Letters... 

XI, 2, Distinguish Words -- 

XIII, : and 2, Write Words,....... 

XVj 2, Memory Span, Letters .. 

Van Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests: 

Range of Information,, ., ■ ■ - 

Vocabulary . 

Pintner-Patterson Manikin Teat . . . 

Steadiness ... . . . 

-.41 

« ' 1 

1 

II 

25 

39 

42 

.38 

.39 

.40 

• S3 

47 

39 

42 


BINDINGS 

Table I shows the correlations of each information lest with the 
other measttres, arranged in order of the size of the correlations of 
the measures with the Van Wagenen Lest, The correlation between 
the two information tests (.53) is not particularly high. 

Three correlations of the Van Wagenen information tests witli 
other measures ate above .60, namely, the Van. Wagenen information 
test with the Metropolitan vocabulary test, .74; with lire Metro¬ 
politan total score, .67; and with the Metropolitan test on numbers, 
.63. The correlation of the Van Wagenen lest with the “Total vo¬ 
cabulary Lest” is .39. This test was made up of the two columns of 
the vocabulary test of the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
tests, twenty action-agent words from the Woodworth and Wells 
Association Tests,* and twenty-five words from the Iowa kindei- 
garten vocabulary scale.® The highest correlation of reading with the 

’ R. S Woodworih and EredericLyman Wells, Association 7 'csls, p. 62 PsycJioIo^fi- 
Cttl Monogrnplis, Vol XIII, No. 5. Princclon, New Jersey; Psychological Review Co., 
1911, 

’ Maciorah Elizabetli Smith, An Iiuesligation of the Deoclopiiienl 0/ (he Sentence and 
(be E\lcn( of Vocabulary in Young Children, p. sx. University of Iowa Sludics in Child 
Welfare, Vol. Ill, No. 5. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1926. 
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Van Wagcneii test is .49, on the Gates Primary Reading Test, Type 
3, Reading of Directions. The teacher’s May ranking of pupils’ abil¬ 
ity in reading correlates .34 with the Van Wageneii information 
Lest. 

The only correlation above .60 for the Metropolitan information 
test is that with the Van Wagenen memory-span Lest (.66). This 
memory-span test requires the repetition of sentences of increasing 
length. The correlation ot the Metropolitan information test and 
the teacher’s May ranking of pupils’ ability in reading is .22. 

Table II shows the correlations of the two information tests with 
groups of reading tests, letter tests, mental tests, psychophysical 
measures, and personality appraisals. 

The correlations of the two information tests with reading tests 
range from .07 to .49. The averages are .40 and .26; for both to¬ 
gether, .33. These correlations are not high and indicate that, for 
these children, the relative extent of their information had little 
relation to their reading ability, 

The correlations of the two information tests with knowledge of 
letters range from .36 to .52. The averages are 48 and .39; the aver¬ 
age of both together is .44. Although tliese correlations are a little 
higher than those for the reading tests, they are far from high and 
probably indicate little duect relationship. 

The correlations of the two information tests with mental tests 
range from .23 to .74. The averages are .50 and 47, for both to¬ 
gether, 49. These correlations are, in the main, fairly high and, as 
would be expected, show the closest relations with the information 
tests found for any of the groups of tests. 

The correlations of the two information tests with psychophysical 
measures range from —.27 to -I-.47 The averages are .08 and .13; 
for both, II. The averages foi personality measures are .02 and .06, 
for both, ,04, The range is from-.42 to-I-.5^. In both these groups 
the low averages and the wide ranges indicate liLLlc significance for 
the correlations. One trait, however, seems to have a consistent and 
fairly high relation, namely, total number of errors, which correlates 
,54 and 40, respectively, with the two miormation tests, 
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TABLE II 

Correlations of the Information Tests of Two reading-Readiness 
Tests with Various Otiif^ Tvfes op Measures 



COMSTATIOW WITU 

iNfoaiiATioN Tests 


Van Mclro- 

WARcncn polltan 


Reading tests: 

Gates Primary Reading Test. 

Type r, Word Recognition, November, 1933- . 

Type I, Word Recognitian, March, 1934...... 

Type 3, Reading of Directions, March, 1934- -• 

l^e 1, Word Recognition^ May, 1934_ 

Type 3, Reading of Directions, May, 1934 .... 

Hildreth Pirst Grade Reading Analysis Test. 

Matching Words , , , ... ... .. .... 

Total. • ... . 

Teacher’s ranking in reading ability, November, i9J3> predic¬ 
tion . 

Teacher’s ranking in reading alulity, May, 1934. 

Average...... 

Letter tests; 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, 

IX, 9, [Gkv^ Letter Sounds... ..... 

IX, 10, Name Capital Letters... .. 

X, 2, Recognition of Letter Sounds ... ...... 

XI, 2, Distinguish Words . . , .. ... .. 

XIII, I and 2, Write Words ... 

XV, 1, Memory Span, Letters...... 

Average. . .... 

Mental tests: 

Gates Rending Diagnosis Tests, XV, 1-4, Total Memory Span 
Metropolitan Readiness Test; 

Vocabulary. 

Numbers... 

Information. . 

Drawing a Man. . . . 

Vnn Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests. 

Range of Information ..... 

Perception of Relations ... .... 

Vocabulary. .... 

Memory Span for Ideas 
Word Discrimination ... 

Total vocabulary lest, ... 

Healy Picture Completion Test, II. , ., 

Pintner-Patterson Manikin Test. 

Seguin-WUmet-Sylvcster Form Beard, ^me. 

Mental age. .. , 

IntelUgencequodent... , . 

' Average .... . . .. 
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TABLE JI—Continued 


Measuke Cokreuxed 

COKIEIATION WITH 

iNEomiATioN Tests 

Van 

Wftgenen 

Metro. 

politBi) 

Psychophysical measures; 



Chronological age.... 

,2<) 

04 

Grip. . 

13 

08 

Height. , , . . . ... 

33 

,18 

Motor co-ordination , . . . . . 

-.1? 

31 

Nutrition....... , . 

- 27 

- 16 

Perception,, , , , . . ... . 

20 

• 34 

Perseveration (Mallei-Elkia Attention Test) . 

-,i8 

— .or 

Steadiness .. . . 


42 

Tapping , . . 

47 

,27 

Weight , , , . . . . » ... ,, , . 

-,07 

- 13 

Average.. . . . 

08 

.13 

Personality measures 



Nervousness index. . 

-,09 

- 07 

Personality rating, , , . , ., 

, 10 

35 

Personal traits,, .. . . . 


.11 

Reversals, auditory perception... 


.00 

Reversals, visual perception, ... . . . 


— a6 

Total number of errors, . . 


,40 

Undesirable behavior traits ... 

—,16 

“.14 

Average. 

02 

od 


In Table III are shown, for convenience of comparison, other 
correlations obtained from tlie complete data of the original study, 


TABLE nr 


Average Correlations of a Group of Reading Tests 
WITH Various Psychological Measures 


Pleasure Correlfiled 

Mental age (Stanfoid-Bmet). . 

Memory span (averages) ... 

Information (averages). 

Vocabulary (composite) . 

Performance tests (averages) 

Perseveration (Jilaller-Elkin Attention Test) 
Perception (an original test) . . . 


Correlation with 
Reading Tesla 

• • SI 
42 

.33 

.31 

30 

23 
, 22 


CONCLUSION 

Tor the twenty-five first-grade children tested, the two information 
tests used in the study seem not to have any particularly significaiiL 
relations with reading tests or with other tests of varied charactei. 




















SELECTED REFERENCES ON TEACHER 
EDUCATION* 


WILLIAM S. OKAY 
University of Chicago 


The references incladed in this bibliography were published be¬ 
tween July 1,1935, and June 30, 1936. These publications discuss 
significant issues relating to the education of teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools and in higher institutions. Three criteria were 
used in selecting from the much larger number of references pub¬ 
lished those included in this list: (i) objective analyses and statisti¬ 
cal accounts of important aspects of teacher education; (2) compre¬ 
hensive reports in the form of bulletins, yearbooks, and reports 
of proceedings; (3) materials which are reasonably accessible. 

6j6. American Association of Teachers Colleges. Pijleeulh Yearbook, 

Oneonta, New York: Charles W. Hunt, Secretary (State Normal 
School). Pp. 152. 

Includes the proceedings of the 1935 meeting of the association. The program 
was organized around the following general topics: "Administrative Piob- 
IcmSj'* "A Study of Teacliing Procedures," "A Salute to Service," and "Prob¬ 
lems Raised by the National Survey of the Education of Teachers," 

617. Baker, Frank E. "A Program of Guidance for Tcacher-cdiicaLing Insti¬ 

tutions," Admmslralion and Supemsion, XXI (December, 

igjs). 657-7!' 

Describes the guidance program at the Milwcaukce State Teachers College, 

618, Billings, Neal, "Efforts To Evaluate the Milwaukee Teacher-Liaining 

Experiment," Edncalional Adminislralion and Supervision., XXII (April, 
1936), 241-59, 

Summarizes the judgments of faculty and students concerning the value of the 
integrated program in educational theory and practice 

’See also Item 74 (Parsons) in the hst of selected references appcnnng in the Febru¬ 
ary, 1936, number of the Elewenlary School Journal, Item 393 (Kyte) in the September, 
1936, number of the Elmenlary School Journal, Item 519 (Van Patter) in tlic October, 
1936, number of tht School Review,'ltGm 568 (Douglass) in the November, 1936, number 
of Wit School Review, and Item 626 (Webb) in the December, 1936, number of t]\c School 
Review 
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619. Brink, William G. "Internship Teaching in the Professional Education 

of Teachers/' Edwalional Tnnds, IV (June, 1936), 32-41' 

Discusses the need for better-prepared teachers, the values derived from in¬ 
ternship teaching^ and the program of internship teaching under the direc¬ 
tion of Northwestern University and its co-operating schools, 

620. Burton, William H., and Ibanez, Lalmyra M, "Introductory Courses 

in Education," Journal of Educational Research, XXIX (November, 

193s), 171-86. 

Presents an analysis of the contents of seventeen introductory textbooks in 

education, 

621 Butler, Frank A. "Prediction of Success in Practice Teaching," Edii- 
calioiial Adminislration and Supernsion, XXI (Septembw, 1935), 
448-56. 

Discusses certain criteria for predicting success in practice teaching, presents 
guiding principles for the selection of criteria, and describes a plan for predict¬ 
ing success in practice teaching. 

622, Campbell, Doak S,, and Smith, C. Currien. The Ediicahon of Secondary 

School Teachers. Report of Joint Committee on Study of Curricula of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Nashville, 
Tennessee: Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody Col¬ 
lege, 1936. Pp x-l-204 

Presents the results of the committee’s study of institutional aims and func¬ 
tions; the teaching personnel; the selection, guidance and promotion of stu¬ 
dents; the curriculum content and pattern, the training school and directed 
teaching, and teacher supply, demand, and certification. IndurJes recom¬ 
mendations for n program of teacher education, 

623, Dawson, Mildred A. "An Attempt To Improve Lesson Planning for 

Teachers-in-Training,” Educational Method, XV (February, 1936), 

235-41- 

Desciibes the procedures adopted by a director of an elementary training 
school to improve the types of lesson plans prepared by student teachers, 

624, Eliassen, R, H., and Anderson, Earl W. "Investigations of Teacher 

Supply and Demand Reported in 1935," Educational Research Bulletin, 
XV (April 15, 1936), 105-10. 

Discusses the raajoi findings of twenty-six investigations of teacher supply 
and demand reported in 

625, ELLirr, Mary. Some Relationships between Supply and Demand for Neivly 

Trained Teachers. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No, 
654, New Yoik: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935 Pp, 70 

Presents recommendations, based on a factual analysis of conditions in Mis¬ 
souri, for controlling both the number and the type of newly trained teachers. 
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626. ENGLE^tAN, J. 0 . "Health Education and Health Service in Kent State 

University with Particular Reierence to Physical Equipment/' Edneo- 
lional Adminisfralion aiidStipervision, XXI (November, 1935). 600-606. 

Discusses briefly such items as organbuition, administmlion, dcpartmcntnl 
rooms, equipment, financial support, and persoiuicl 0/ the health department. 

627. Frazier, Benjamin W. Edwafion of Teachers: Selected Bibliography 

I, 1933, to October 1, 1935). United States Ollicc of Education Pam¬ 
phlet No. 66 (1936), Pp. Vi-1’42. 

Includes ?7s annotated references selected from approximately 1,700 icfercnces 
published dui ing the interval covered. 

628. Hale, Genevieve. "Desirable Types of Advanced Training for Teachers 

of English in Secondary Schools/’ Edncalional AdMinisIralion md Su- 
pmision, XXII (January, 1936), 61-71. 

Presents the results of a questionnaire study to determine the nature of the 
graduate work that should be taken by teachers of English to '%cct the 
general secondary lequiremcnt of the stale of California ns well as to acquire 
a Master's degree." 

629. Heilman, J. D,, and Armentroux, W. D. "The Rating of College Teach¬ 

ers on Ten Traits by Their Students,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 

XXVII (March, 1936), 197-216. 

Presents a summary of the ratings of forty-six teaclicrs by the sludciiLs in 
fifty classes on each of ten trails "regarded as important in the personality of a 
good teacher." 

630. lii/NT, Charles W. "The American Association of Tcaclicrs Colleges,” 

Educalional Administration and Snpervision-i XXI (October, 1935), 
490-96. 

Discusses some of the problems of the American Association of Teachers Col¬ 
leges with special reference to objectives, standards, nncl accrediting policies. 

631. Judd, Charles H, “Raising the Level of the Education of Teachers,” 

School Review, XLIV (April, 1936), 257-67. 

Points Out two limitations in current programs of teacher education, namely, 
the failure to stimulate students "to independent intellectual activity of a 
vigorous type in their professional careers" and the requirement of so-called 
"professional courses.” 

632. Linder, Roscoe George. An Evaluation of the Courses in Education of a 

Slate Teachers Collegehy Teachers in Service. Teachers College Contribu¬ 
tions to Education, No. 664. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935, Pp. viii-f-i56, 

Summarizes criticisms from graduates and students concerning the extent and 
nature of the duplication or repetition of topics in education coiusos and their 
suggestions for the better choice and treatment of topics for teachers in training. 
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633. Linton, Clajience. "New College Plan for the Education of Teachers,” 

Teaclms College Record, XXXVII (January, 1936), 305-12. 

Presents seven assumptions underling tlie New College Plan at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and discusses four of these at length. 

634. Litoeman, W. W. “AcadonicandPersonal Qualities of High-School Grad¬ 

uates Desired by Teaclier-training Institutions,” Educational Ainiinis- 
Iralioii and Supervision, XXII (April, 1936), 282-84. 

Presents lists of academic and peisonal qualities which, in the judgment of 
heads of departments of education, arc moat desired by teacher-training insti¬ 
tutions Also gives the judgments of the same persons concerning present 
high-school graduates mth respect to each quality listed. 

635. McConnell,RobertE "BookSelectionforaTeachersCoUegeLibrary,” 

Educational Adininistralion oiid Supervision, XXI (October, 1935), 
551-54 

Deacnbea the basis adopted in a state normal school for distributing library 
funds among various departments m harmony with needs 

636. McConnell, Robert E. "Speech Education for the Teacher in Training,” 

Elementary English Review, XII (December, 1935 ), 274-76. 

Discusses the purpose, nature, and scope of the speech training provided for 
prospective clcmcntary-school teachers. 

637. Mathews, C 0 . "The Introductory Course in Educational Measure¬ 

ments,” Ediicational Aiminislrolion and Supervision, XXI (September, 
1935 ). 431-47- 

Summarizes "the mote important findings of invesLigalors and writers in re¬ 
gard to tile objectives and content which seem most suitable for the intro* 
ductory course In educational measurements " 

638. Mead, A. R. "Using aLaboratory School for Demonstrations for Teachers 

in Service,” Ediicalional Admintslralion and Supervision, XXII (Febru¬ 
ary, 1936 ), 134-40- 

Describes the general plan developed in tlic Westfield (Massachusetts) State 
Teachers College 

639. Murphy, A D. "Some Considerations in Making a Curriculum for Train¬ 

ing Teachers for Secondary Schools,” Educational Administraliou and 
Supervision, XXI (December, 1935), 686-91. 

Discusses criteria for the cuiriculum in general for pre-professional Irammg 
and for professional tiaimng 

640. Myers, Alonzo F. (Editoi). Problems in Teackcr-Traviing. Proceedings 

of the 1935 Spring Coirfeience of the Eastern-States Association of Pro¬ 
fessional Schools for Teachers, Vol X. New York; Pientice-Hall, Inc., 
1936. Pp. xx-l-354. 

Reports the programs of the administrative and instructional divisions, of the 
sections for faculty members, and of the student section 
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641. Parsons, Rhey Boyd. "Teacher Education in Tennessee," School Review, 

XLIII (November, 1935). 690-99* 

Reports the results of a study of course offerings in education in Tennessee 
colleges in i 933 “ 34 * 

642. PiTTENGER, L. A. “Instructional Materiab and Techniques in Health Edu¬ 

cation at Ball State Teachers College,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXI (November, i 93 S)» S 92 “ 99 ' 

Considers such matters as the principles underlying the health program, 
teacher personnel, physical provmons for the health program, the scientific 
basis for health, and some of the services rendered. 

643. Pulliam, Roscoe. “The Teachers' College in the Modern World," School 

and Soculy, XLII (November 30,1935), 721-26. 

The inaugural address of the president of the Southern Illinois State Teachers 
College. Discusses the demands made on the schools in the present day com¬ 
pared with the demands made sixty-one years ago, when this institution was es¬ 
tablished. 

644. Sanqren, Paul V. "The Selection of Prospective Teachers,” Journal of 

Eigher EducaUon, VI (November, 1935), 43 S“ 39 * 

Favors an accumulative record ond the development of co-ordinated personnel 
agencies as the basis for Intelligent selection and retention after admission to a 
teacher-training Institution. 

645. Shannon, J. R "A Comparison of Three Means for Measuring Efficiency 

in Teaching," Journal of Ediiealioiial Research, XXIX (March, 1936), 
Soi- 8 . 

Reports teaching cfBciency in terms of attention scores, score-card scores, and 
general informal estimates of eight different groups of student teaclicrs. Pre¬ 
sents correlations between the various measures. 

646. Smith, David Eugene. Challenging Problems t» American Schools of Edjt- 

cation. The Fourth of a Series of Lectures under the Provisions of the 
Julius and Rosa Sachs Endowment Fund. New York; Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, 1935, Pp. 48. 

Describes certain immediate problems confronting American schools of educa¬ 
tion and discusses necessary steps in their solution. 

647. Smith, E.L. ‘‘A Critical Analysis of Rating Sheets Now in Use for Rating 

Student-Teachers," Educational Administration ond Supervision, XXII 
(March, 1936), 179-89. 

Analyzes rating sheets used by colleges and universities in tlic North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Scliooia in the light of live criteria 
representing the consensus of judgment of previous writers in this field. 

648. Smith, Roberta N. "A Viewpoint in Preparing Teachers of Reading," 

Elementary English Review, Xn (December, 1935), 271-73. 
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Describes some of the broader concepUons of teaching which a student should 
derive from his study of reading problems. 

649. Smith, T. V., and CLiri'Dim, W. E. C. Stiu^a Commltee Report on the Nor¬ 

mal Colleges—State of TlHnois. De KaJfa, lUmois; Industrial Arts De¬ 
partment, Northern lUinois State Teachers College, 1936. 

Presents recommendations based on observations of the work in the five state 
teachers' colleges in Illinois. 

650. "The Student Personnel Program at the Indiana State Teachers College,” 

Teachers College Journal^ VII (January, 1936), 19-47. Terre Haute, In¬ 
diana: Indiana State Teachers College. 

Discusses the purpose and organization of the student personnel program and 
describes the contribution of various and staS members. 

651 "Training and Certification of High School Teachers in West Virginia 
University.” Preliminary Report on Curricula, Courses, and Procedures 
Leading to State Certification and to a Bachelor's Degree, Co-ordinated 
by tlie Senate Committee on Teacher Training and Approved by the 
College of Education. Morgantown, West Virginia; West Virginia Uni¬ 
versity, 1936. Pp. 39. 

Considers requirements for certification, teaching combinations, and courses 
recommended for certification in various fieUs. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Making child guidance sdenUfic—T'h.t workere at the Psj'chological Clinic of 
the Detroit Public Schools have recently published a book^ which is a construc¬ 
tive contribution to both the theo^ and the practice of child guidance. On the 
practical side the book oSers a systematic aid to the diagnosis of children's prob¬ 
lems and contains many and varied suggestions for treating them. On the theo¬ 
retical side it describes the methods by which the Detroit Scale of Behavior Fac¬ 
tors was constructed and the data on whichits validity and reliability are based, 
The book gives also a discussion of the main intercorrelations between the fac¬ 
tors of the scale. 

By far the greater part of the book is devoted to the analysis of the sixty-six 
items of the scale. These items are listed under the categories of “Health and 
Physical Factors," “Personal Habits and Recreational Factors," “Personality 
and Social Factors," “Parental and Physical Factors of the Home," and “Home 
Atmosphere and School Factors." “As far os po^ible the sixty-six items are pri¬ 
marily basic causes of behavior diHiciilties. Symptoms or results of maladjust¬ 
ment, such as stealing, are not included since they are commonly results rather 
than causes" (p, 27). The scale as a whole and each item in it, except the last 
three, have shown statistically significant differences among groups of children 
(i) who have been placed in special classes for behavior-problem cases, (2) who 
have presented problems in the classroom, and (3) who have not presented be¬ 
havior problems in the classroom. 

The book will be useful either as a textbook or as a guide for practical labo¬ 
ratory and demonstration work in the training of clinical psychologists, visiting 
teachers, counselors, and others who are obliged to deal with child behavior in 
its broad educational and social aspects. Tlie authors wrote primarily foi per¬ 
sons of some training, though the book may be used with profit by teachers and 
others. 

It IS not expected or hoped that any chronic or aggravated psychopathic case can 
be diagnosed by the lay social worker or teacher by use of this scale, but rather that 

* Harry J, Baker and Virginia Tiaphagen, The Diagnosis and Trealuieiit of Belmior- 
Problem Children, pp, xiv-l-394, 50; Case Record Based on the DelroH Scale of Behavior 
Factors, pp, 8, $0,12, New York; Macmillan Co, 
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their awareness of the problem wUl suggest the u^nt need for adequate psychiatric 
treatment by competent specialists. 

There are many casca of behavior difficulty in rural areas or in small towns, known to 
visiting teachers, health nurses, and teachers, in which adequate social, psychological, 
and psycJiiatric diagnoses are not available. If such workers conscientiously study tlizs 
scale as to its administration and inteipretation, they should he able to use it effectively 
to help children who are in difSculty. There is always the danger of tactless approach 
to behavior factors, particularly on the latter part of the scale, dealing with the home; 
but these errors are not limited to workers without training . ... The school ad¬ 
ministrator or administrative head of any diagnostic agency should find the scale 
useful in securing specific cliecks upon the detailed work of the staff. Definiteness 
will surely add effectiveness to a field that, regrettably, has long been characterized 
by its dependence upon personal opinion and subjective evaluation [pp, 385-86), 

To attempt to reduce the guesswork in any field of activity is laudable. To 
develop a reliable scientific analy^ of methods that permits an accessible record 
on wliich the diagnosis and the treatment of behavior-problem children have 
been based is a di.?tinct achievement The Detroit Scale of Behavior Factors 
provides such a record. It still contains subjective elements and othei limita¬ 
tions, of which its authors are well aware. The use of this scale provides no 
short cuts in diagnosis and performs no miracles in treatment; it adds oiganiza- 
tion and system to procedures which at best contain much that is incoherent, 

Harold H, Andebson 

University of Illinois 


An expeyinitnital study ojJear %n children .—Whether fear is a useful emotion 
in a modem world is a question for the social philosopher. Jersild and Holmes, 
in a monograph' from the Child Deveiopment Institate of Teachers Cofiege, 
show that children exhibit fears, what these fears are, and some facts about how 
they develop. 

In Part I parents' records of the fears of 136 children from 3 to 97 months of 
age are analyzed to show the frequency of fears, sex and age differences, re¬ 
semblances between children of the same family, the behavior of children when 
afraid, early fears, and methods used by parents to overcome fears 

Part II is a study of fears in childhood as recalled by 303 young adults, tabu¬ 
lated according to the categories used in the first study, and a re-analysis, under 
these same categories, of a previous experiment in wliicli records were made of 
the fears reported in interviews by 398 children from 5 to 12 years of age 
The most interesting and original section of the monograph is that by 
Holmes, in which she reports the behavior of 105 children from 24 to 71 months 
of age when placed in situations which might arouse fear The situations were, 
(i) being left alone with a toy while the experimenter left the room; (2) walking 

’ Arthur T, Jersild and Frances B. Holmes, Children’s Fears Child Development 
Monographs, No, 20 New York. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935 Pp 

xvi-hssd- 
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on two boards, the second of which was so tilted that, as the child walked down 
it, it fell forward two inches to the floor; (3) going after a red ball into a narrow, 
dark passageway; (4) going past a quecrly dressed stranger in order to get toys 
to play with; (s) walking a board, which was securely fastened two or more feet 
from the floor, to get toys; (6) hearing a loud noise made by striking an iron 
pipe with a hammer as the child was playing Avith a toy, the child being urged 
to go behind the screen and investigate tlie source of the noise; (7) touching a 
harmless snake in a box in order to get a toy; and (8) petting a large collie dog 
which was brought in on a leash. 

Part IV is a summary by Jersild of the other sections and a discussion, based 
on these experiments and others, of the nature and the prevention of childhood 
fears. 

One striking result of these varied approaches to the study of fear in children 
is the agreement with regard to situations whicli seem to arouse fear, Common 
sources, as recorded by parents, by children, and by the memory of adults, are 
snimals, darkness, high places, strangeness, and loud noises. Older children and 
adults also report fear of accidents, injury, and illness, and fear of failure and 
personal inadequacy. 

The commonly accepted hypothesis that all fears are conditioned on the fear 
of noise and o£ loss of support in early infancy is not borne out by these observa¬ 
tions. The authors say that “atQ' novel, intense, or unexpected stimulus with 
which a child is unable to cope and for which he lias no adequate response" (p. 
325) may arouse fear. "As the child’s mental capacities mature . . , . he be¬ 
comes susceptible to stimuli that earlier had no cfiect upon him" (p. 326). Thus, 
the study confirms previous findings by Gesell and Jones. 

From the theoretical standpoint this monograph is an important contribu¬ 
tion which piles up additional evidence about feat. It is also useful to parents 
and teachers who wish to understand what is happening to make children afraid, 
how they may help prevent fears, and what t«:hniques are available for over¬ 
coming those which have already developed. The final section is particularly 
valuable for this purpose since it describes methods of preventing and relieving 

Esther McGinnis 


Universitv op Minnesota 


Factual information in the civic field possessed by children at the sixth-grade 
During the decade ending in 1934 a considerable body of material was 
assembled relative to the civic inConnation possessed by children at the sixth- 
grade level, Until recently this material existed only in the seven unpublished 
studies that were completed betwewv 1924 and 1933. The first of these studies 
was made at the University of Chicago by the author of the volume under 
review.* 

* William H. Burton and Others, Children’s Civic Information, rpa^-rpjj, Southern 
California Education Monographs, No. 7. Los Angeles, California: University of 
Southern California Press, 1936, Pp. xxu+308, 
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The seven studies synthesized by Professor Burton involved approximately 
nine thousand sixth-grade chOdren in the cities of Chicago (Illinois), Salem (Ore¬ 
gon), Peoria (Illinois), Cincinnati (Ohio), Los Angeles (California), and in eight 
urban and thirteen rural communities of North Dakota and eight urban com¬ 
munities of Los Angeles County (California). In four of the studies exactly the 
same test or inventory of 96 itons was used, and in the others an inventory of 
120 items was employed, 96 of which were duplicates of those making up the 
test used in the four studies. The inventories were sufficiently identical to make 
possible reliable comparisons of results. 

The first six chapters of Professor Burton's synthesis are chiefly devoted to 
the development of the inventory used in the studies. Inasmuch as his own study 
was the first of the seven to be made, it was necessary for him to construct the 
tools. The meticulous detail involved in the account of the way the inventory 
was made may be inferred from the fact that 146 pages (almost a half of the en¬ 
tire volume) are devoted to this story. The scientific procedure exemplified in 
the studies that are synthesized by Professor Burton fully justifies the prolonged 
discussion of the chief tool used in them. 

If the reader is more interested in the results obtained from administering the 
inventory to almost nine thousand children in several localities than he is in the 
way in which the inventory ^Yas developed, he will begin reading the book on 
page 147 instead of page i. In the latter half of the volume he will find material 
relative to the sources of the data in the seven studies^ the homogeneity and 
comparability of the groups examined, the nature and the amount of civic in¬ 
formation possessed by typical American groups In di/Terent regions and differ¬ 
ent economic levels and by certain racial and national groups, the growth of civic 
information through Grades V-VIII, sex differences in the civic information 
possessed by sixth-grade children, and sources from which children's civic infor¬ 
mation is derived. The data assembled in each of the seven studies bearing on 
each cf these aspects of the general problem are synthesized and interpreted by 
Professor Burton. The following facts are revealed concerning some of them: 
(i) Children in Grade VI are not well informed on the information represented 
by the inventory, (a) The nature of the civic information possessed by children 
does not vary according to regional, economic, racial, or national groups, (3) 
The amount of civic information possessed by children varies considerably ac¬ 
cording to regional, economic, racial, and national groups. (4) Boys are con¬ 
sistently superior to girls in the amount of civic information that they possess. 
(5) The proportion of children's civic information which is secured through 
out-of-school contacts is larger than the proportion which is secured through 
in-school contacts. (6) The chief factors requisite to an acquisition of civic in¬ 
formation by intermediate- and upper-grade children seem to be a decent eco¬ 
nomic status and systematic instruction in school 

The studies that are synthesized in this volume coiJected a large amount of 
valuable information relative to civic education School people everywhere owe 
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Professoi Burton ahearty voteof thanks for the painstaking care with which he 
has assembled and interpreted the data contained in the studies. 

R. M. Thyon 


A textbook that tonlribules to the progress 0/ good Icachiug in statistics. —Paral¬ 
leling the sliift in emphasis in the public-school curriculum from a formal to a 
more functional type of learning, there has been a tendency in the leaching of 
statistics to move toward emphasis on the immediately practical aspects of 
statistical methods as contrasted with the theoretical and abstractly systematic 
aspects. Attention has frequently been called to the need foi teaching an under¬ 
standing of the purpose and the usefulness of each statistical tool, as well as an 
understanding of its mathematical ancestry; for developing skills in fitting a 
process into a matrix of practical needs, as well as skills of routine calculation. 

The values of this newer emphasis have been recognized somewhat widely, 
and a number of textbooks in statistical methods have been written with the 
avowed purpose of providing treatises that would engage the interests of the 
non-mathematical student and make statistical analysis available to those who 
experience some diHiculty with highly abstract quantitative thinking. 

In the main, such attempts have not succeeded. Authors of textbooks in 
statistics typically know too much of statistics and too little of huniani ty. There 
is a strong tendency to dress up the old outlines and the old contents with a few 
references to practical problems and then to advertise the book ns meeting the 
newer objectives. As in other fields, workers pay lip service to certain goals for 
many years before they are able to work out the concrete steps that lead surely 
to the realization of those goals 

In the judgment of the reviewer, Sorenson's textbook in statistics* comes 
closer to the new concepts of statistics-teaching than have otlicis. The general 
outline of the book is still conventional, but the author has made a conscientious 
effort to place emphasis on those aspects and topics of statistics which are likely 
to meet the needs of the learner; that is, space is given to the points which aie 
most useful and to those which are diflicult to gri^p rather than to those points 
which round out a mathematical principle or statistical pallern. While the ap¬ 
proach is still essentially formal, there is an attempt to make tlio imagery con¬ 
crete, and there are liberal sections devoted to the use of techniques, The book 
is readable and should be acceptable to the average student in education. 

The first half of the book consists of three introductory chapteis; four chap¬ 
ters on averages and percentiles; one chapter on variability; and one on "shape,” 
"The Normal Curve, Skewness, and Kuctosis.” The second half devotes five 
chapteis to ordinary correlation (including a good intioducLion to the subject), 
one chapter on other forma of conelation (including partial), and four chapters 
on error (samplmg, probable error, attenuation, and reliability). 

‘ Herbert Sorenson, SlalistUs for Students of Psychology and Education New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co,, Inc,, 1936, Pp viu+374. $3.50, 
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The author states in his Preface: 

Throughout the book empliasis has been placed upon interpretation, logical analysis, 
and the intelligent application of techniques, though not to the neglect of computa¬ 
tional skills or the statistical techniques themselves Besides the development of good 
technical training, the major objectives in the study of statistics should be the de¬ 
velopment of a wholesome skepticism, a cntical attitude, and a keen quantitative 
sense in situations involving statistical data [p, v]. 

While it is not to be thought that any textbook can in itself, apart from ap¬ 
propriate teaching, attain tliese objectives, the present book may be used with 
a feeling of confidence that it is helping in the desired direction, 

Douglas E, Scates 

Buueau or School Reseabch 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


Ways to aid children to compose songs. —Creative activities in music that have 
received attention in modern schools may be divided in to two categories: (i) the 
construction of instruments and (2) the composing of music. Helpful material 
on how to make and use instruments has been available for some time, but de¬ 
tailed reports of how to direct children to write music have been lacking A book 
recently published' supplies this need 

The volume is divided into three sections Part I contrasts old and modern 
philosophies of education and discusses the nature and nurture of creative ex¬ 
pression in general Part II describes in detail methods used in actual situations 
to aid children to develop crea tive expression in music. Chapters deal with creat¬ 
ing songs, poetry, and melody; form in music and poetry; basic rhythmic 
schemes and their use; response to rhythms; and music for an Indian unit Fart 
III gives examples of songs composed by children of different ages and levels of 
instruction. 

The lessons described show thoughtful planning. For example, the thirteen 
steps taken by the teacher to help children create a tune are logically and defi¬ 
nitely outlined, Procedures in other types of lessons are of similar quality and 
nature, for example, the procedures used when children record an original song 
on the blackboard, when they copy it in notebool^, and when the teacher writes 
it, In contrast to set plans are found statements indicating that a more llexiblc 
form of teaching is desirable to obtain original work of distinctive merit- For 
instance, the authors say that the best creative expression is sometimes over¬ 
heard when children think they axe unobswved. At another point the authors 
remark, "Inspirational work is not amenable to analysis in a series of definite 
steps" (p. 58). This line of thought is also held by teacheis who have conducted 
experiments in creative work in other fields, sucii as literature and the graphic 
and plastic arts. In fact, it is generally agreed that an original creation brought 

' Lilliaa Mohr Fox and L. Thomas Hopkins, Creative School Music Newark, New 
Jersey, Silver Burdett Co , 1936 Pp viii-l-326. S3 oo. 
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about as the result of strict tutoring and dominated by the teacher is usually 
simple, trite, and conventional. 

Great works of music in the past have come into being through individual 
initiative; yet group composition is the method employed in the elementary 
school, If the songs resulting from the prescnl experiment are typical of this 
form of instruction and motivation, it would awm that the greatest value of class 
work lies in making children conscious of the structure of music. Group work 
undoubtedly provides a background for the talented child who may wish to 
construct original melodies, and it should develop sensitiveness to musical form 
in pupils less gifted, 

Creating music is not a new experience to children, for many composers— 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, for example—composed at en early age. 
Moreover, many adults today can recall making songs in childhood, although 
the tunes probably were not permanently recorded, Giving time in the school 
program to this type of musical expression, however, is novel. In any subject 
opinions about subject matter, administrative practices, and teaching methods 
differ, particularly when an offering is an innovation in the curriculum. In the 
findings and viewpoints presented in the study under review, certain issues of a 
controversial nature are apparent. For example, one may ask; Docs creative 
music lend itself readily to formal instruction? Can a work of high merit be 
manufactured within a limited rime? Are the best results obtained from group 
activity, or should individual effort be stre^d? Should the teacher force his 
ideas upon the individual and the group? If some pupils have a keen apprecia¬ 
tion of beauty and expressiveness in music, should they then be allowed to 
carry out plans in their own way? Should a simple combination of two or three 
tones be dignified by the title “song,” and should the music period be used to 
expand or develop It? Do children, of their own volition, employ the sol-fa 
syllables when composing a song? What proportion of the time of the music 
recitation may profitably be spent in copying music? What phases of instruc¬ 
tion should be dropped from the course of study in order to provide adequate 
opportunity for creative expression? What environment and equipment are es¬ 
sential to the success of a creative program? 

The report by Fox and Hopkins is an attempt to solve some of these prob¬ 
lems and, as such, is a welcome addition to literature pertaining to music in the 
schools. It should open new vistas to the teacher and should stimulate further 
research and experimentation in the creation of music in school. Usefulness of 
the hook, however, is not confined to the discussion of creating melodies, for the 
material on the rhythm band, original plays, and use of music in other subjects 
is significant and helpful, The section treating general principles and philoso¬ 
phies of teaching is valuable reading for all educators and, alone, would justify 
publication. 

The book is substantially and attractively made. The paper and binding are 
good, and the print is clear. Numerous examples of songs, stories, plays, and 
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pictures made by chiidren are included. A good table of contents and an index 
are commendable features. 

Anne E, Pierce 

University ob Io^VA 

Social studies for the elementary grades —It is probable that no curriculum was 
ever entirely satisfactory. Even in a static society there are elements of change, 
and the more alert individuals are dissatisfied with the outmoded elements and 
impatient with the delay that prevents the adding of new materials. While these 
observations are true of the curriculum in general, they arc especially applicable 
to the field of the social studies. Several years ago Professor Harold Rugg and 
his associates at Columbia University proposed an answer to this problem for 
the junior high school grades. The volumes under consideration^ are offered as 
the social-studies content for Grades III and IV. 

By words and pictures The First Book of the Earth gives a vivid idea of the 
place of the earth in the universe and how it became a fit place for plants and 
animals. The story of the evolution of animals is well presented, and the early 
stages in the ascent of man are presented with equal effectiveness, l^alure 
Eeopks consists In a series of descriptions of the life of isolated groups. The 
Bushmen, Indians, Eskimos, Papuans, Baganda, and Bedouins are the prin¬ 
cipal groups whose modes of life are described. These two books are designed 
primarily for Grade III. 

Comminilies of Men and Peoples and CowUries are designed for Grade IV. 
The first of these volumes continues the treatment of social groups by giving 
descriptions of selected villages in Africa, Asia, Germany, and England. The 
book then gives a description of American conununities and their ways of pro¬ 
viding food, shelter, water, and government. The third part of the book con¬ 
sists in brief historical accounts of various areas. Peoples and Countries consists 
in geographic and social surveys of India, China, Russia, England, France, Ger¬ 
many, Italy, and Spain, together with a brief account of the Spanish occupation 
of South America. 

These four books are well written and profusely illustrated. In fact, both the 
pictures ana the maps are unusually clear, timely, and appropriate. It is, there¬ 
fore, unfortunate that neither the maps nor the illustrations are listed The read¬ 
er has to hunt for, and remember the location of, a picture that he wishes to 
utilize a second time. 

The volumes contain many elements that are usually found in textbooks in 
geography, but the historical elements are given scant attention. Many topics 
usually treated in community civics, such as planning, food and water supply, 
and government, are also incorporated. Natural features and the geographic 

• Harold Rugg and Louise Krueger, Man and His Changing Society, Vol I, The 
First Book of the Earth, pp, vi-|-368, $0.80; Vol. 11 , Nature Peoples, pp, vi-|-348, So 88; 
Vol. Ill, Commiiniltes of Men, pp. vin-l-392, $092; Vol IV, Peoples and Countries, 
pp. x-l-482, $1.08, Boston. Ginn & Co., 1936 
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environment ale well described. The pupils who study these volumes carefully 
are bound to obtain a rather clear understanding ol natural resources, man's 
use of these resources, and of the group co-operation necessary to u tUize them. 

The only major question which can be raised with respect to these books is 
that of curricular adequacy, and there is, of course, neither an authoritative nor 
a scientific answer to this question. Some teachers may doubt the advisability 
of teaching to Grades Illand IV the planetary setting of tJjc worJd, the existence 
of prehistoric animals that have no discernible connection with any extant 
forms of life, and the steps in tlie evolution of man. It may be that an entire 
volume, presumably the work of a whole semester, is too extensive a treatment 
of primitive groups. On the other hand, if the study of siicJi groups does reveal 
the fundamental processes of human relationships, it may deserve even more 
than one semester, The answer to all questions concerning the suitability of the 
materials is to be given after the pupils have studied them. These volumes are 
carefully planned, clearly written, skilfully printed, and richly illustrated, They 
deserve and will receive widespread attention. 

Edoar B. Wesley 

University oy Minnesota 


Tmvayd b 6 ikr English usage .—The recognition of a need for moie effective 
school practice in correct speech and writing has evidently furnished the motive 
in the preparation of the new Webster practice books* for junior high school. 
The books are justified as drill manuals through an excellent variety of exercises 
and tests and frequent repetitions of drill on diilicuit points. The series pro¬ 
gresses from a somewhat simple presentation of grammatical elements (in Book 
I), with emphasis on recognition of terms and an understanding of sentence 
parts and relationships, to a more detailed study of parts of speech (in Book III), 
with emphasis on forceful arrangements of sentences and use of ivords. 

Each book is described by the author as a “self-help" book, This chaiacter- 
ization does not mean, however, that the book is to be used as a private manual 
rather than a class guide. In fact, the amount of competition introduced into 
the books implies the author's recognition of the social motive as an impetus to 
improvement. Like other so-called "self-help" textbooks, these books will prob¬ 
ably require the usual amount of teacher direction, explanation, and guidance, 

The appeal which the books will make to pupils of seventh- and eighth-grade 
levels might have been greatly augmented by the use of attractive illustrations 
and a somewhat less concentrated style of presentation. If the pupil is to be 
brought to feel “his individual responsibility to help himself," as the publishers 
say in, their advertisement of the series, it is important to make the challenge as 
inviting as possible and to utilize natural pupil interests as a means of maintain¬ 
ing a maximum of application to the task of aelf-improvement, 

* Edward Harlan Webster, with the co-operation of John E, Warrlncr, Good Englhh 
ihrougk Practice: Bookl,pp, viii-l-2i6;BookII,pp. viii-fai6; Book III, pp, viii-l-200. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York; Worid Book Co , ig^6. $0 72 each. 
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If the reviewer judges correctly the objectives of the series, it does not rest its 
claim for approval upon an effort to present a comprehensive and integrated 
course in general English, The emphasis is obviously on grammar and good 
usage throughout the three books. The offerings in composition and reading 
are much too slender to constitute an adequate baste for instruction and practice 
in these fields. The plan of the books, therefore, runs contrary to the current 
theory that in the junior high school course of study the various English disci¬ 
plines should be as completely int^ated as possible in the instructional pro¬ 
gram, 

Roy Ivan Johnson 

SiEPirENS College, CoLUMotA, Missoum 
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Comparison of Marks Allotted to Examination Scripts by Independent Ex¬ 
aminers and Boards of Examiners, togeth^ with a Section on a Viva Voce 
Examination. International Institute Examinations Inquiry, London: Mac¬ 
millan & Co,, Ltd,, 1936. Pp. xx+344. 

Maxwell, C. R,,andKiLZER,L. R. HighSdioolAdminhtralion. Garden City, 
New York. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp, x-f- 5 i 4 - $2 50, 

Moeller, Hugh C,, HAHtEa, 0 . Stuart, and Bowersox, Fred C, Personal 
Problems in School Mamgemenl. New York* Newson & Co., 1936. Pp. 384. 
$1.60 

Psychological Studies of Hmum VariabilUy. Edited by Walter R. Miles Psy¬ 
chological Monographs, Vol. XLVU, No 2, Whole No. 212, Dodge Com- 
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memorative Number. Princeton, New Jer^y: Psychological Review Co., 
1936. Pp, xxivi+ 4 i 6 - $ 4 -SO' 

Wattenberg, William W. 0 /i llie Educafioiuil Front: The Reactions of Teach- 
ersAssociations in New York and Chicago. NewYorki Columbia University 
Press, 1936. Pp. 218. $2.75. 
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Edmonson, James B., and Dondineau, Arthur. Vocatwis through Problems, 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. x+234. $0.96. 

Musk; Highways and Byways. Edited by Osbourne McConathy, John W. 
Bieattie, and Russell V. Morgan. Newark, New Jersey: Silver Burdett Co, 
1936. Pp. 252. $1.48. 

My Fnn Book To Go with PemieU and Cusack*s "The Children's Own Readers'*: 
"Prioids" A Primer, pp. 32; My Work and Fun Book To Go with Pennell and 
Cimck's "The Children's Own Reader^*'. Book ll, pp. 46; Book III, pp. 40; 
Book IV, pp. 40. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936 (new edition). $0.24 each. 
Nbwlun, Chester 0 ., and Meacham, Lucv H. My Oion Language: Third 
Grade, pp. xii+210, $0.52; Fourth Grade,pp. xii+216, $0.52; Fifth Grade, 
pp, xii+236, $0.52; Sixth Grade, pp. xii+272, $0.52; Seventh Grade, pp. 
xiv+332, $0.56. Garden City, New York.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 
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Painter, Clara Searle, and Bhezler, Anne. Minnesota Gro^vs Up. Minne¬ 
apolis, Minnesota; University of Minnesota Press, 1936. Pp. 144, $1.40. 
Smith, Nila Banton. The Unit-Activity Reading Series; Near and Far, pp. 
320, $0.76; "Tom's Trip" in Practice-Pad Form, pp. 36, $0.36; Practice-Pad 
To Be Used with "At Home and Away,** pp, ii-l-126, $0.40; Practice-Pad To 
Be Used with "In City and Country," pp. g6, $0,32; Teachers' Guide for the 
First Year: "Tom’s Trip,” “At Home and Away,” "In City and Country,” 
pp. vi+soA, $1.20. Newark, New Jersey. Silver Burdett Co., 1936, 

SoiiER, Margaret K. With Puppets, Mimes, and Shadows. New York; Fur¬ 
row Press, 1936. Pp. 132. $1.50. 

Strain, Frances Bruce. Being Born. New York: D, Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., 1936 Pp. 144, $1,50. 

Teachers' Lesson Unit Series: No. 91, Creatite Work in the Social Slndies (Grade 

IV) by Julia M. Harris, Marionettes TeU the Story of Robin Hood (Grade V) by 
M. Lillian Breen, exidRecord Keeping and Bookmaking through the Ages (Grade 

V) by Cosette Groves; No. 95, Teaching Mislory by Dramatization (Grade XI) 
by Hazel L Clark, Poetry for Ei^ry PupU (Grade XI) by Gladys G, Gambill, 
and Society for Imprmng Students’ English (Grade VII) by Mary Elizabeth 
Doolittle. New York; Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. $0,40 
each. 

Waddell, John F,, Nemec, Lois Gadd, and Bush, Maybell G. Rome New 
York; Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. x-fi26. $0.80. 
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Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Sinillisonian Tnslitiition for the 
Year Ending June 30, Washington; Government Printing Office, 1936- 
Pp, xiv+s8o. $1.00. 

CharactcnsHcs of Good Teaching: Elementary School, pp. 4; Junior High School, 
pp. 8; Senior High School, pp. 8. Oakland, California: Office of the Superin¬ 
tendent, Oakland Public Schools, 1936. 

Clement, J, A. General Analysis and General Appraisal Outlines: Eor Use in the 
Study of Textbook Materials of Instruction for the Junior and Senior High 
School Areas or Levels of Teaching and Learning. Urbana, Illinois: J. A. 
Clement (University of Illinois), 1936. $0,25. 

The Craft Techniques as an Integral Part of Teaching Method, Compiled by Louis 
V. Newkirk. Chicago Public Schools Bulletin, Chicago: Board of Educa¬ 
tion, 1936. Pp. 74. $0.35. 

A Handbook on Teacher Tenure. Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Vol. XIV, No, 4. Washington: Research Division of the Na¬ 
tional Education Association, 1936. Pp. 167-94. $0.25. 

Meeting the Challenge of the Exceptional Child. Proceedings of the Second Con¬ 
ference on Education and the Exceptionjd Child under the Auspices of Child 
Research Clinic of the Woods Schools, at Langhome, Pennsylvania, April 23, 
1936. Langhome, Pennsylvania; Child Research Clinic of the Woods 
Schools, 1936. Pp, 62. 

Newkirk, Louis V, Construction of Lantern Slides and Maps, pp. 14; Construe- 
Hon of Marionettes and Puppets, pp. 16; Sand Loom and Basket Weaving, pp. 
18; Elementary Book and Paper Making, pp. 10. Chicago; Board of Educa¬ 
tion, 1936. 

"1000 andOne”: The Blue Book of Non-theatrical Films (twelfth edition). Chi¬ 
cago: Educational Screen, Inc. (64 East Lake Street), 1936, Pp. 152. $0.75 

Our Homes. Edited by Ada Hart Arlitt, Washington: National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers (1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest), 1936, Pp, 230, 
?lo.2S (paper), $0 50 (cloth). 

Recent Developments in Secondary Education in California: A Preliminary Re¬ 
port of the Co-operating Schools. Department of Education Bulletin No. 6. 
Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1936. Pp. vi4*S2. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No, 2,1936 —Young Children in European Countries: In the Present 
Economic and Social Period, by Mary Dabney Davis, Pp. x-l-108. 
Bulletin No. 5, 1936 —Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1934- 
ipjy. Prepared in the Library Division by Ruth A. Gray. Pp. xvi+288 
Bulletin No 7,1936 —Instruction in Hygiene in Inslitufiojis of Higher Educa¬ 
tion by James Frederick Rogers, Pp, vi+48' 

Bulletin No. 16, 1936—A Step Forward for Adult Civic Education. Pp. 28. 
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W. Keesecker, Pp. 16 

The School in a Community Coimcit. Report of the Committee of the New Jer¬ 
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sey Elementary Principals, Vol IX,No. I. Hillside, New Jersey; New Jersey 
Elementary School Principals' Association (George II, Cowic, Jr,, President, 
%Hurden-Looker School), 1936, Pp. 68. 

Studies in Articulation of High School anti Collide. Series II; Bulletin 1, The 
Aniicipalory Examinnlion: Contribution of Anticipatory Examinations in the 
Articulation of High School and College by Henry C. Mills and Selection of 
Students for Anticipatory Examinations by Ruth E. Eckert; Bulletin 2, Ar¬ 
ticulation in English by Mary E. Sarbaugh; Bulletin 3, Academic Success of 
Various Age and Experience Groups by Eunice Strnbel; Bulletin 4, PaUerns of 
High School Ferfonname by Ruth E. Eckert and Henry C. Mills; Bulletin 5, 
Studies in Academic Motivation by Mazic Earle Wagner; Bulletin 6, E^ffect of 
Home Surroundings on Academic Achicvemenl by Mary E, Sarbaugh; BuUc' 
tin No. 7, Differences belmen High School and College in Methods of Instruc¬ 
tion by Henry C. Mills; Bulletin 8, The Significance of Curriculum Choice by 
Ruth E. Eckert; Dullctiu 9, Rcorfutg Ahilily in High School and College by 
Maaic Earle Wagner. University of Buffalo Studies, VoJ. XIII. Buffalo, New 
York; University of Buffalo, 1936. Pp. 352. 

"Teachers' Oaths.'' Compiled by the Research Division of the Nationol Educa¬ 
tion Association. Washington: Research Division of the National Education 
Association, 1936. Pp. 3a (mimeographed). $0.15. 

Traxltlr, Arthur E. The Use of Test Results in Diagnosis and Instruciion in 
the ToolSnhjer.fs. Educational Records TiuUclin No. iS. Now York; Educa* 
tional Records Bureau (437 West Fifty-ninth Street), 1036. Pp. vi+74. 

Williams, R, C. .ytate fortheSupporlof Public Schools. Research 

Bulletin No. 20, Des Moines, Iowa: State Department of Public Instruction, 
1936. Fp. 28, 

Woellner, Robert Carlton, and Wood, M. Aurilla. RcgitirGinents for 
Teaching Certificates. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 193G (revised). 
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The Tiench Pbogram tor Mass Participation 
IN Leistjee-Tme Activities 

The French government has recently established an Undersecre¬ 
tary for Leisure Time and Sport. Under his direction an effort is 
being made to provide for the youth of the nation and for workers 
and peasants, and unemployed els well, opportunities to engage in 
outdoor sportSj to travel, to attend the theater, to read books—in 
short, to engage in various activities for the sheer joy of living, 
Happiness, it is said, is a new thought in Europe. The purpose of the 
new program is to make it possible for the masses to “find both the 
joy of living and the significance of their dignity.” The following 
account of the government's new policy was prepared by Leo La¬ 
grange, the new undersecretary, and was published in International 
Pedagogical Injortnaiion. 

It has often been said that a democratic government is not able to bring into 
existence an organization of sport and leisure time large enough to bring pleas¬ 
ure to all people, This conception has been proved incorrect by institutions in 
Scandinavian countries and Czechoslovakia. I, too, believe that also the great 
democracies of the West, in which up till now mdividual spirit opposed the state 
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organization of leisure time, have the opportunity of doing valuable work in this 
sphere. The individual attempts are definitely not enough to secure for the 
masses the opportunity of caring for their mind and body. 

In this sphere France is attempting something new. The aim ig easy, and uni¬ 
versally human. It is an attempt to give our youth health and happiness thiough 
sport. It aims at creating Ein organization which will give pleasure and offer re¬ 
laxation and rest after a day’s work. 

This is the more necessary, since the economic conditions make extensive rest 
for the workingman not only possible, but frequently compulsory. 

Sport activity, life m the open air are indispen^blc for youth. 

As far as sport is concerned, one has to choose between two conceptions. 

The one sees its aim in public sport, the type of sport which is limited to a 
fortunate few, and which frequently has as its only aim, the rearing of cham¬ 
pions, in which the insufficient mass basis often makes it difficult to attain suc¬ 
cess. This conception is prevalent today. Its results are not always satisfactory. 

The other conception aims at attracting tlie broad masses themselves to ac¬ 
tivity, without neglecting public sports and attainments, which also have their 
raison d'Ure. The largest section of French youth today is unable, for various 
reasons, such as lack of sports grounds and stadiums, teachers and expense, etc., 
to take part in any sport Wc intend to overcome all these dilTicultics. Our ac¬ 
tivity must not have as its only aim, that of giving our youth a gun to handle. 
We must come to them as messengers of life, not as messengers of death, And 
if we succeed in doing this, we serve the peimanenl and common interest of all 
civilized nations, and our own country. 

We intend to create the sportlikc equipment of a free nation, and to give the 
youtb ol France simple and siiifable spwts grounds ol ii'JiicJi they are m need. 

The first credit which was assigned to us wilhm the framework of the govern¬ 
ment’s work-procuring program is dedicated to the realization of these aims, 

Those cliampioiis who are already universally acknowledged wc ask not to 
forget this, that only on the day when they have helped to build a youth for 
whom, in the words of the author Andrd MaJraiiir, "the Lime of contempt” has 
ended, will their work really find sense. 

We invited this youth, during the past holidays, to leave the town, 'I'hou- 
sands of young boys and girls filled the youth hostels, either as cyclists or hikers 
Their number has doubled itself during the last three months. 

We were able to arrange with the railway companies for iiumerous special 
trains, with considerably reduced fares, to talte tlie working people during their 
vacations to the mountains or to the sea. Many places on the Rivieia, de¬ 
populated in former summers, for example Mentone, wcie now thronged with 
families of workers and employees, who for the first time in their life Avere able 
to enjoy their paid holidays. 

We succeeded in persuading the railway company to issue a special ticket 
with 40 per cent reduction to all employees .... 

These popular tickets were used in the month of August by 325,000 travel- 
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ers. TJie railway companies liave not yet published their statistics, I have there¬ 
fore only few numbers at my disposal. 

From 22d August to 3d September, for example, 500,000 travelers, as in 
comparison to the 470,000 in 1935, left Uie Paris P,L M, station (Paris-Lyon- 
Mediterraneaii). This comparison embraces one station and a short interval of 
time only; it was established after a year in which a policy of deflation had in¬ 
creased the ciises and unemployment. 

From the ist to the loth September the niimbci of travelers arriving at llie 
station of Nice was 5,ooo compared rvith 3,000 during the corresponding period 
of 193s 

Numerous Frenchmen who had never left their native town, and who knew 
their country only from memories of their geography lessons, could now in the 
joy of their holiday travels experierree it in its reality. 

The forty-hour week gives the working masses of our country the opportu¬ 
nity of leading a life which is not one of exhaustion through work, and sets us the 
task of shaping the newly gained free time pleasantly, 

Tire Frenchmen who [are] inclined towards criticism and contradictions must 
not be burdened with the ^'slavery'^ of enjoyment, it is necessary to give them 
the material possibilities of enjoying themselves in a more intelligent manner 
than did their fathers, The most unpleasant childliood memories are connected 
with the Sunday-morning family walk. Trouped together they walk through 
the streets, observed by other troupes sitting on the cafe-house terraces. 

This must no longer be. 

As well as the pleasure of games in the stadiums, after wandering in the 
woods and fields, our youth should have the chance of meeting together in clubs, 
where they will find books, music, comradeship, and an opportunity to exchange 
ideas freely. 

We are considering the possibility of organizing a Peoples Theater which 
would give performances throughout the country and thus stimulate mental en. 
joyment in even the small town. It is also planned to create traveling libraries 
called “Bibliobus” which would be set up on market days in the village square. 

All this is the most difficult side of the work whidi we want to build up. It 
requires the largest amount of money, ukL the greatest devotion. Nevertheless, 
we shall reach our aim, furthered by the new forces coming from the trade un¬ 
ions, supported by authors, artists, and teachers. The League for Education and 
the "Leisure Committees" founded by AlbertThomas have begun this work; we 
want to continue it. 

The task of tire new undersecretary of state installed by the present French 
government is not primarily educational. We wisli to bring about not strength 
through joy but joy itself, liberating the body and elevating the mind. 

Shortly before his death, the member of the Convent Saint Just said, “Plap- 
piness is a new thought in Europe " His words still hold true. We desire that 
workers, peasants, and unemployed should, in their leisure time, find both the 
joy of living and the significance of thdr dignity. 
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Dean Russell Proposes a New Charter 
EOR 'Peacher Education 

Some time ago the educational authorities of New York City 
proposed that beginning teachers be required to meet state staiid- 
atds ol certification. This proposal has sLirrecl up a heated con¬ 
troversy over the value of professional education for Lcaclicrs. Dean 
Gildersleeve, of Barnard College, has expressed in vigorous terms 
he.T low regard—one may almost say contempt—for the scientifle 
study of education. She says in an article in the American Scholar: 

An odd situation is developing in the teaching profession, caused by changes 
which are being made by various states in the requirements for licenses to teach. 
The general tendency seems to be to discourage educated persons from teaching 
in our public schools; to insure having In these vitally important posts, on the 

whole, the less educated members of the educated class.The requirements 

set up by the various state authorities .... seem, on the whole, to be rather 
bad end to be getting worse, .... The result is llml it seems to be rapidly be- 
coming mpossible for graduates of our besllibcraharts colleges to teach in the public 
schools of this country. 

In his recently published annual report Dean Russell, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, takes sharp issue with Dean Gilder¬ 
sleeve. He points out that “before we can judge wisely as to state 
requirements, or as to institutions proper to teacher training, we face 
the prior question, What is the proper professional training for the 
teacher?'* When there Is general agreement to the answer to this 
question, “all questions of institutional rivalry, cerlificaLion, and re¬ 
quirements will fall into place.” But no answer to the general prob¬ 
lem of the proper professional education of teachers can be made, 
in the opinion of Dean Russell, without consideration of the follow¬ 
ing four fundamental questions: 

Given the American school as we know it today, how can we prepare teachers 
ably to da this work? 

How can we prepare teachers to teach in a changing school, the school of the 
future? 

How can we prepare teachers to guide their pupils? 

How can we prepare teachers properly to teach in a society where obviously 
not all the education is to be done in school, where various types of educational 
institutions must work together? 

Dean Russell concludes his discussion with the recommendation 
that a national commission be appointed to make a comprehensive 
study of the whole problem of the professional education of teachers. 
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Thus the problem of educating the American teacher is one of great com¬ 
plexity and corresponding difficulty. Properly to teach in the good school as we 
know it today requires thorough grounding in the subject matter, usually in 
more than one field; and special training for teaching, directed toward an under¬ 
standing of the pupil, an appreciation of the school and what it is for, and knowl¬ 
edge of, as well as skill in, the processes of instruction. To these must be added 
an appreciation of the school as a changing institution ivith attention to new 
knowledge of human nature, trends in modern society and their educational im¬ 
plications, and the possibilities of new schools, materials, devices, and pro¬ 
cedures. To these, further, must be added preparation for guidance, and skill in 
guidance techniques, to achieve the American ideal of helping pupils to find 
themselves. Over and above all these comes the need, first, of understanding 
the entire educational process of society, the proper place of the school and the 
teacher, and, second, of preparation to serve in this relationship and co-operate 
witli otheis. 

This sort of teacher education cannot be the by-product of a course in gen¬ 
eral culture; no liberal-arts college can ever accomplish it alone; tivelve, or six¬ 
teen, or eighteen, or twenty semester hours of professional work added to some 
other curriculum will be wholly inadequate. It will require a special institution 
for teacher training, the ablest students, scholarly professors, every modern 
facility, and wise administration. It will require more time, money, and brains. 

Thus wc see that the tempest aroused by the proposal rigidly to enforce in 
New York City the New York State requirements for teacher certification is 
much more than a battle between the colleges of liberal arts and the teachers* 
colleges. In fact under the proposed requirements a graduate of a liberal-arts 
college, who previously has never even thought of becoming a teacher, can meet 
the minimum requirements in one six-week session of a summer school, The 
controversy goes far deeper. It questions the plan and locus of the education of 
the teacher; and in comparison witli this, points and credits seem small in¬ 
deed. 

If we want wiser standards for teacher certification, we must have wiser 
standards for teacher education. If we want that, we must have better teachers' 
colleges and colleges of education. If we want that, wc must face the problem in 
its entirety in all its implications in the modern scene. 

We need a new charter for teacher education. Wc need a comprehensive 
vision of tlie problem as a whole. There should be appointed a national com¬ 
mission, provided with ample funds, so that there would be no obstacle to com¬ 
plete study and report. It should have such competence and distinction as to be 
able to influence the authorities of the several states and stir the ambitions of 
our people, 

The Louisiana Program or Curriculum Development 
“Handbook in Curriculum Development for Louisiana Schools’* 
ia the title of a bulletin recently published by the Teachers College 
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of the Louisiana State University. This handbook of some 165 pages 
is designed to suggest a plan and to provide the essential materials 
for a co-operative program of curriculum study in the state of 
Louisiana. The plan of organization contemplates an attack on 
curriculum problems by the entire teaching staff of the state. 
There are to be four types of study units: (i) the school unit, to 
consist of the faculty of each school or of a number of schools acting 
iiv co-operation; (2) the parish unit, to be composedof two represent¬ 
atives of each school unit; (3) the district unit, consisting of at least 
two representatives from each parish unit; and (4) the state unit, to 
be composed of the state director of the curriculum, the state con¬ 
sultant, and at least three representatives of each district unit. The 
major part of the bulletin is devoted to an exposition of the main 
topics and problems which, it is suggested, should be the basis of 
group study and discussion. The following topics are treated at 
some length: “Purpose and Need of a State-wide Study of the Cur¬ 
riculum,” “Basic Philosophy and Guiding Principles in Curriculum 
Development,” “The Aims of Education,” “Pupil Needs, Purposes, 
and Interests,” “Nature and Scope of the Curriculum,” “The Rela¬ 
tion of Subject Matter to the Curriculum,” and “Teaching Pro¬ 
cedures.” One section of the bulletin contains an extensive bibliog¬ 
raphy of a general nature. This bibliography is supplemented by a 
list of references following each topic. The desired outcome of the 
entire program “is the preparation and installation of tentative 
courses of study, which will guide the teachers of the state in a con¬ 
tinuous evaluation and progressive development of the curriculum.” 

This publication will be read with interest by any who are con¬ 
cerned with the problems of curriculum reorganization. 

The Teaching oe International Understanding in 
Mexico and South America 

At a time when the nations of Europe are divided into armed 
camps and international crises succeed one another in swift succes¬ 
sion, it is gratifying to learn that Mexico and a number of her neigh¬ 
bors to the south are revising their textbooks in history and geog¬ 
raphy in order that these may be made to contribute definitely to 
the development of international understanding and good will. The 
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following statement, quoted from a dispatct from Mexico City to the 
Christian Science Monitor, reveals something of the extent and nature 
of the movement. 

The study of world-history, as taught in the Mexican schools, will have a de¬ 
cided pacifist trend, it has been annouced here. 

This complies with the resolutions taken at the Seventh International Ameri¬ 
can Congress held at Montevideo in December, 1933, when nineteen countries 
signed a pact which pledged them to co-operate in the interests of international 
peace. One object of tins pact was the stress laid upon the teaching of history to 
school children. It was agreed that, insofar as possible, partiality and racial 
hatreds should be eliminated and all elements be suppressed that might engender 
hatred among the nations. 

The signatory countries were Honduras, United States, Salvador, Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Argentina, Venezuela, Biiuil, Paraguay, Mexico, Panama, 
Bolivia, Guatemala, Ecuador, Nicaragua, Colombia, Chile, Peru, and Cuba. 
Mexico ratified the compact on January 27,1936, placing her documents in the 
files of the Pan American Union in Washington. 

The Department of Education will keep the promises that Mexico has made 
in regard to the teaching of history. The program just announced contains the 
following points: 

I, Revision of textbooks with the object of eliminating all elements that 
might incite the child to racial prejudice, 

2 Periodic revision of textbooks to keep them supplied with up-to-date 
statistics and information on Latin-American countries. 

3. Foster in each Latin-American country an interest in the history of her 
sister-countries. 

4. No text to contain unfrloidly criticisms of other countries 

5. Attenuate the bellicose spirit of most histories. 

6. Eliminate all unfair comparisons between national heroes and those of 
other countries. 

7. Eliminate all reference to victories over other countries which reflects 
upon the moral spirit of the vanquished. 

This pacifist movement has been well received by school teachers who feel 
that the time has passed when any nation could afford to maintain an isolated 
position before the world, Pan-Amencanism here is rapidly becoming as strong 
a spirit as nationalism, and such measures as these are expected to strengthen 
it. 

A recent number of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union carries 
the following account of the efforts of Brazil and Argentina to pro¬ 
mote Pan-American friendship. 

The textbooks used for the teaching of history and geography in Brazilian 
schools are to be revised in the interest of Pan-American friendship. In accord- 
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ance with a convention signed vrith Argentina on October lo, 1933, topics which 
migh t arouse ill Iceling toward any AmericRn nation in minds of students are to 
be eliminated from Brazilian lilstorica, and the geography textbooks arc to be 
revised so as to give a clear picture of the resources and productive capacity of 
the nations of Anterica, To this effect a commission ol distinguislicd Brazilians 
appointed by the federal government has approved the following standards^ 
which must be met by the textbooks used in all public schools as well as in pri¬ 
vate schools under govetament supervision; 

“i. The history of Brazilian civillzadon must be written in such a way ns to 
stimulate young people to appraise all aspects of the nation's past. Textbooks 
must preserve a certain proportion in dividing history into its various periods so 
that a partial view of the facts will not prevent the student from gettmg a com¬ 
plete picture of Brazil’s physical environment, peoplej evolution, and unity. 

"2, History textbooks must not make disparaging comments about foreign 
countries. 

"3, History textbooks must expand the chapters dealing with the relations 
as regards peace and commerce betweenBrazil and foreign countries, especially 
American countries, giving the proper historical perspective lo international 
solidarity, 

"4, Brazilian history textbooks must emphasize the traditional altruism and 
idealism of the nation’s foreign policy end the constancy of its sentiments for 
conciliation and cordiality. 

“5. Since truth is a common objective oE history, the attitudes, initiatives, 
and facts in inter-American relations which give an American meaning to our 
civilization and constitute a safeguard of the pacific destinies of the New World 
should be emphasized, 

“6, Considering that the history textbooks used in the primary and sec¬ 
ondary schools should supply a maximum of exact information about the past of 
the country, controversial topics, comments, and digressions should be care¬ 
fully excluded and only facts given. In dealing with international questions, of¬ 
fensive opinions and ideas which may wound the dignity or feelings of a na¬ 
tion should be avoided. 

"7. Geography textbooks must use the latest official statistics and portray as 
closely as possible the resources and productive capacity of foreign countries." 

The commission which drafted these standards was composed of the follow¬ 
ing historians, writers, and educators: Affonso de E. Taunay, Jonathas Ser¬ 
rano, Raja Gabaglia, Souza Docca, OUielo Rosa, Pedro Calmon Moniz dc Bit- 
tencourt, Fonseca Hermes, and Renato Mendonja. 

The convention on the revision of history and geography texts is one of the 
eleven treaties and conventions signed between Argentina and Brazil when the 
Argentine President, General Agustln Justo, vMted Brazil in 1933. It is open 
to the adherence of other American states. Together with those signed when 
Dr. GetuUo Vargas, President of Brazil, returned the visit of President Justo in 
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1935, these treaties and conventions form a series which regulate the manifold 
phases of mutual relations between Argentina and Brazil and seek to remove 
many of the obstacles, both tangible and intangible, which might hinder more 
intensive collaboration in the great task of Pan-American progress. 

Methods of Selection and Composition of 
State Boards of Education 

In a recent circular issued by the United States Office of Educa¬ 
tion (Circular Number 166), Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school 
legislation, summarizes in comparative manner the principal legal 
provisions governing the selection, qualifications, and tenure of state 
officials who are primarily responsible for the administration of state 
school systems. The circular indicates that appointment by the 
governor is the most common method of selecting members of state 
boards of education. In twenty-six states either the entire member¬ 
ship or a majority of the membership of the state board of education 
is selected in this manner. In eight states the entire membership 
or a majority of the membership of the state board is made up of 
ex officio members; in five states at least a majority of the board 
members are elected by popular vote, and in one state, New York, 
the state board (Board of Regents) is selected by the state legisla¬ 
ture. There are eight stales which do not have state boards of edu¬ 
cation vested with administrative and supervisory control over the 
general school system of the state. 

A Guide for the Teaching of Safety 

Teachers wlio are interested in integrating the teaching of safety 
with the other activities of the school will welcome a recent bulletin 
published by the Department of Public Instruction of Michigan 
under the title Educalion for Safety. The general purpose of the 
bulletin is indicated by the following quotation from the Foreword. 

This bulletin is not a Course of study. It was the feeling of the committee that 
safety education should be integrated with various fields of instruction rather 
than set apart as n separate course of study. The pages that follow include de¬ 
scriptions of leaching activities which iL is hoped will suggest plans for use by 
elementary- and high-school teachers for a variety of situations, 

CliaplGt's are devoted to such topics as the following; "The Scliool 
and Safety," "Street and Highway Safety," "Accident Prevention in 
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the Home,” “A School Shop Safely Program/’ "Safety in School and 
at Play,” “Safe Transportation for Scliool Children,” "The Pre¬ 
vention of Fires/’ and "First Aid for Lhc Injured.” The Appendix 
contains an extensive list of references on the teaching of safety. 
The bulletin is a joint publication of the Department of Public In¬ 
struction and the Michigan Safety Council. 

Elementary-School Graduation Examinations 
Nearly half of the states have adopted the practice of administer¬ 
ing state-wide examinations to elementary-school pupils as a basis 
of determining their eligibility for graduation. David Scgel, spe¬ 
cialist in tests and measurements in the United States OlTice of Edu¬ 
cation, has recently made a nation-wide study of these elementary- 
school graduating examinations. Dr. SegePs findings and recom¬ 
mendations are summarized as foUows in the published report of the 
study (Office of Education Bulletin Number i6,1935): 

Findings 

1. Extent of the use of elementary-school graduating examinations; 

0) Twenty-one states administer state-wide examinations at the cud of the 
elementary-school period os an aid in determining eligibility for gradua¬ 
tion. 

b) In sixteen other states all or some of the counties adininisLor giacluaiing 
examinations on a county-wide basis. 

2. State and county official regulations regarding elementary-school graduating 
examinations: 

Some states have statutory regulationsfor the adiniiustration 0/ examinations 
on either a state-wide basis or in counties in the rural and village schools, In 
other states the state boards of education have set up regulations foi such 
examinations. Where the state boards of education make their own regula¬ 
tions, the elementary-school graduation examinations are sometimes given 
in all the schools of the state. In states not having mandatory regulations 
concerning these examinations some of the counties have given cxamijiations 
over such a long period of time that the custom has become as strong as law. 

3. Types of examinations used and subjects tested: 

Standardized elementary-school test batteries arc used in some slates. For 
the most part, however, locally constructed tests are used. The subjects test¬ 
ed usually include arithmetic, reading, spelling, English, history and civics, 
geography, and physiology and hygiene. The examinations are invariably 
based upon the state course of study. 

4. Methods of constructing examinations: 

Committees of subject-matter specialists and experts in test construction 
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collaborated in constructing some of the examinations. In such cases the 
test items were carefully selected. Sometimes a revision was made of the test 
items selected by trying out the items on a small group. Most examinations, 
however, have been made up without much analysis of the course of study; 
without preliminary study of the test items; and without a tryout of the 
material, 

5. Types of questions: 

The standardized tests are composed of the new-type, short-answer test items. 
The locally constructed examinations were also in the main of this type. 
A few examinations are still composed entirely of essay-type questions. Many 
of the questions are good. There are, however, many test items which, al¬ 
though adhering to the new-type fom, are poorly worded. 

6 . Validity of the test results; 

The validity of the test results is neces^rily dependent in part upon the 
methods used in constructing the eiMninations. The validity of these ex¬ 
aminations for use in determining eligibility for graduation from the elemen¬ 
tary school also is dependent upon the comparability of the scores on the ex¬ 
aminations for different years. Except for the standardized tests, no such 
comparable scores or arrangements for finding comparable scores were re¬ 
ported, Since the new examinations constructed year after year have no 
known comparability, the percentage of pupils passing differs j'ear by 3'ear, 
Actually these tests furnish no definite standard for promotion. 

7. Relation of the elementary-school graduating examination to other testing 
programs of the school: 

In most schools the graduating examination was the only formal type of 
testing carried on in the school. However, in some states and counties this 
final examination was but a part of a broader program of testing carried on 
through several or all of the dementary grades. 

REDQ&afENDAI102fS 

1. That examinations which are used mainly to determine eligibility for gradua¬ 
tion from the elementary school be discontinued, 

2. That legislation be secured which will give the authority to make rules and 
regulations regarding the accrediting and supervision of elementary schools 
to the state boards of education Such authority will make possible a flexibil¬ 
ity in the testing program of each state. 

3. That in those states where a need lor better pupil guidance, knowledge of 
individual differences, or a check upon the efficiency of the curriculum is felt 
a testing program be established. Some suggestions regarding the important 
points of such a program are as follows 

a) An examination to be used in rural and village schools over a whole state 
or large portion of the state. 

b) An examination which covers several of the elementary-school grades If 
only one grade can be economically tested, this should be the sixth grade 
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in eight-year elementary-school aystema or the fifth or sixth grade in sev¬ 
en-year elementary-school systems* 

c) An examination whicli is constructed by a committee of test specialists 
and subject-matter specialists appointed for the purpose. 

d) An examination which covers as many of the objectives of the subjects 
tested as possible. 

fl) As far as possible the tests should be constructed so that the diagnosis of 
pupil weaknesses and strengths can be made in order that remedial in¬ 
struction may follow, 

4. The teacher should give and score the examination under the direction of the 
county superintendent and the state department of education. The scores 
for the different pupils should be made available to the county superintendent 
for use in compiling average scores by grades and in the supervision of in¬ 
struction. 

A Guide to Instruction in tue Elementary School 
In 1935 a committee was appointed lo evaluate the curriculum of 
the public schools of Michigan and to devise ways of improving it. 
The committee is attacking its problem from two directions: (i) It 
is undettaking the development of a curriculum which will embrace 
all the important school-related experiences of children. (2) It lias 
addressed itself to the preparation of a number of bulletins, more or 
less closely related to the curriculum itself, which will aid teachers 
and administrators in bringing the experiences of the classroom into 
closer relation with experiences of present-day life. The plan calls 
for the publication of four bulletins under the following titles: In- 
strucUoml Guide for Elementary Schools, Iviplicalious of Research 
and Experimental Practice for Elementary School Teaching, Superior 
Innovating Practices in Michigan Elementary Schools, and Social and 
Economic Trends in Michigan mlh Their Educalional Implications. 

The first bulletin of the series was published recently by the De¬ 
partment of Public Instruction of Michigan. Part I, “General Sug¬ 
gestions to Teachers,” contains chapters on such topics as the fol¬ 
lowing: “Some Basic Characteristics of Effective Teaching,” “Sug¬ 
gestions to the Beginning Teacher,” “Organization and Schedules 
for the One-Teacher School,” “Appraisal of Instruction,” “The Use 
of Individualized Materials,” and “The Use of Large Units of In¬ 
struction,” Part n of the bulletin consists of a syllabus by grades, 
which is designed to present in brief outline the program of studies 
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and major emphases in Michigan elementary schools from beginners’ 
classes through the eighth grade. The following quotation indicates 
something of the general purpose and arrangement of the syllabus. 

The syllabus is arranged primarily by grades rather than by subjects. For¬ 
mer editions of the Michigan state course of study for elementary schools have 
been arranged basically by subject. Each plan has its own advantages and dis¬ 
advantages. The subject arrangement provides for vertical articulation; that 
is, the work in any one subject follows logically from grade to grade, The dis¬ 
advantage is the lack of horizontal articulation—the correlation of the various 
subjects tliat a pupil is taking in a single grade. The grade arrangement, on the 
contrary, facilitates horizontal articulation but at the expense of vertical articu¬ 
lation. When all the objectives and activities for a particular grade sue placed 
together, it is easier for the teacher to correlate the work done in different sub¬ 
jects by the pupils in this grade. The committee felt that the present emphasis 
on integration is better met by the grade arrangement than by the subject ar¬ 
rangement. Obviously, however, true integration of the experiences provided 
children in a grade requires careful and continuous planning by the teacher and 
pupils. 

For each grade and subject, suggestions are offered under two main heads, 
objectives and activities. By effectives are meant the changes to be made in 
pupils in knowledge, skills, attitudes, and ideals. By acHvities are meant the ex¬ 
periences through which pupils may be expected to attain the objectives. 

Although the syllabus does not make radical departures from former editions 
of the Michigan state course of study, several changes in emphasis have been 
made in the effort to reflect recent trends in educational thinking. The first of 
these is a greater attention to elementary science throughout the grades on ac¬ 
count of the realization of the large place that science has in modern life. A sec¬ 
ond change is increased emphasis on oral expression as contrasted with written 
expression for the reason that oral language is realized to be the major form of 
communication used by most people. A third emphasis is the social-studies 
group, Although the syllabus is organized by tlie separate subjects under the 
social studies, it is hoped that teachers will use every opportunity to weave to¬ 
gether the contributions of the fields that deal ^yith human relations and the 
factors that influence those relations. The trend throughout the country is to 
unify the social studies and to make them the core of the curriculum as a whole 

A Study or the Socul Significance 
OF Adult Education 

The following statement is quoted from a recent issue of the New 
York Sun. 

Funds to study the social significance of adult education will replace the 
adult-education program which has been maintained for the past ten years by 
the Carnegie Corporation, it was announced today by Frederick P. Keppel, 
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president ol the corporation. Grants ami commitments totaling $625,000 have 
been approved for this work, 

The adult-education program of the corporation, which Jias been adminis¬ 
tered for the last decade through the American Association for Adult Education 
, ., . will continue to be centered in that organization, Dr. Keppel staled. He 
said, however, that the emphasis forrawly placed by the association upon ex¬ 
perimental and demonstrational projects will be changed to a five-year scries of 
studies on the social significance of adult education. 

The findings of the study will be issued over the five-year period in tlie form 
oi a series of books and pamphlets dealing -with adult education as conducted by 
such agencies as universities and colleges, public schools, public libraries, settle¬ 
ments, forums, museums, churches and other religious organizations, hospitals, 
prisons, schools for adults, federal and state governments, clubs, lyceums and 
chautauquas, and other similar agencies. 

Tile various forms of adult education which have been developed for special 
groups oC adults, such as the physically handicappcdi racial groups, and occu¬ 
pational groups also will be studied. Forty studies arc planned in all, to be pub¬ 
lished at the rate of eight a year. 

For 1936-37, a total of $40,000 has been made available for the study. This 
sum will increase annually by $4,500 until $50,000 is reached in 1940-41, making 
a total of $225,000. An adult education projects fund has been established in 
the amount of $35,000 for 193G-37, decreasing annually by $2,500 until $25,000 
is reached in 1940-41, making the total for the five-year period $150,000. A 
total of $250,000 has been provided for the five-year period for the administra¬ 
tive expenses of the American. Association for Adult Education, including the 
costs of publication of the quarterly Journal of Adull Edncalion, 

In announcing the cliange of policy which shifts emphasis from experiment 
to study, Dr. Keppel said: “After a decade of experimentation, during ■which 
there has been an unprecedented growth in adult education, it seems advisable 
to pause and examine the accomplishments and trends and possibly chart a new 
course for the future. During the years 1936-41, therefore, funds granted by the 
corporation to the association for experimental purposes will gradually diminish, 
and research and study will be directed less at opening new fields of adult activ¬ 
ity and more at the improvement of existing fields.” 

Social Planning Councils in New Jersey 

Educational leaders in. this country are beginning to manifest an 
awareness of the importance of the total social environment of the 
child. There is a growing sensitiveness to conditions in the com¬ 
munity outside the school whidi may, and do, affect the life of the 
child, and there is an increasing recognition of the need of a commu¬ 
nity program which organizes for common action such agencies as 
may be made to contribute to the development of a more whole- 
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some environment. In the state of New Jersey a number of com¬ 
munities have been particularly successful in mobilizing social agen¬ 
cies for joint action. In a bulletin entitled The School in a Commu¬ 
nity Council, the New Jersey Elementary Principals’ Association 
presents a picture of what is being done in some communities to co¬ 
ordinate the efforts of social agencies so that they may function more 
effectively. Sections of the bulletin are devoted to the following 
topics: “The School and Other Agencies,” "The Responsibility of 
the School in the Community Council," “The Plainfield Delin¬ 
quency Council/’ “The Cumberland County Clinic Conference/' 
“Social Improvement through the Community Council/' “Commu¬ 
nity Co-ordination on a County Basis,” “A Rural School Recrea¬ 
tion Project/’ and “How Can Community Councils Discover and 
Serve Individual Children.” The bulletin should be of particular 
value to persons interested in the work of social-planning councils. 
It may be secured at sixty cents a copy from John P. Milligan, 
Watsessing School, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Who’s Who in This Issue 

Maude W. Smith, county sdiool commissioner in Barry County, 
Michigan. Fern E. Bickford, county school commissioner in 
Branch County, Michigan. Deland A. Davis, county school com¬ 
missioner in Calhoun County, Michigan. Henry J. Otto, director 
of education of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michi¬ 
gan. John A. Hockett, lecturer in education at the University of 
California. N. Glen Neeley, graduate student at the University 
of California. A. R. Lord, principal of the Provincial Normal School, 
at Vancouver, British Columbia, Floyd Jordan, professor of educa¬ 
tion at Northwestern State Teachers College, Alva, Oldahoma. 
Emma Feuerstein, supervisor of fifth grade at Lincoln Consolidated 
School, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Mary 
R. Martin, supervisor of third grade at Lincoln Consolidated 
School, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan Hard 
R. Douglass, professor of secondary education at the University of 
Minnesota, Kate Wind, counselor of Jefferson Junior High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. William C. Reavis, professor of educa¬ 
tion at the University of Chicago, Nelson B . Henry, associate pro¬ 
fessor of education at the University of Chicago. 



AGE-GUADE AND GRADE-PROGRESS DATA FOR 
CHILDREN IN ONE-ROOM RDRAL 
SCHOOLS 


MAUDE \V. SMITH, FERN E. BICKFORD, AND DELAND A. DAVIS 
County School Coitimlsaioncia In Barry, Branch, 
and Calhoun Counties, Miclngan 

HENRY J. OTTO 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan 

Numerous studies have been reported showing the age-grade 
status and the grade progress of pupils in city graded schools. Com¬ 
paratively little information is available on these topics in the case 
of children in rural schools. Some of the studies of rural children 
which have been published do not make specific identification of the 
one-ioom schools. According to the United States Census classifica¬ 
tion, the “rural” area includes towns and villages with populations of 
less than twenty-five hundred as well as Llic open-farm territory. 
Much of the evidence on rural education combines the onc-room 
schools with the smaller graded and consolidated schools in rural 
areas. For these reasons it was thought profitable to present certain 
facts and analyses about one-room schools. 

During October and November, 1935, the teachers in the one- 
room schools in Barry, Branch, and Calhoun Counties, Michigan, 
were requested to report on blanks provided for them the age-grade 
and the grade-progress facts for the children enrolled in their schools, 
Ages were to be calculated as of September 1, 1935. The age-grade 
data obtained from 292 one-room, schools are presented in Table I, 
and the grade-progress data obtained from 280 such schools arc given 
in Table II. 

Of particular significance in Table I are the wide range in ages of 
the children in any one grade, the high percentage of under-age 
pupils, and a percentage of over-agencss fully as large as that in 
schools having less under-ageness, Supplementing these findings are 
those of Table II, which show unusually high percentages of retarded 
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TABLE I 

Acie-Grade Status of Children in 292 One^Room Rural Schools in 
Barry, Branch, and Calhoun Counties, Michigan 
AS OF September i, 1935 
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pupils in each of the grades and only a conventional percentage of 
acceleration. As usual, there is more retardation among the boys 
and more acceleration among the girls. 

In order to interpret these facts adequately, one needs to know 
about certain administrative policies in Michigan. The attendance 
law states that children may attend school when they have become 
five years of age. In the districts having one-room schools this state¬ 
ment is usually taken literally, quite apart from any consideration 
of the extent to which the school is equipped to provide an educa¬ 
tional program appropriate for fivc-year-old children. Practically 
all the one-room schools are eight-grade schools, and the majority 
of the teachers are still following a daily program divided into twen¬ 
ty-five to tliirty-fivc short periods so that there may be a recitation 
for each subject in each grade. Consequently, it is most difhcult for 
the teacher to find time for the fivc-year-old pupils. In fact, an anal¬ 
ysis of thirty-five daily programs in one-room schools made by Whit 
Brogan, of Northwestern University, showed that the median 
amount of tcaclier-pupil contact in Grades I and II was only twenty 
minutes a day.* It seems reasonably safe to conclude that most of 
these one-room schools under present circumstances arc inadequate¬ 
ly prepared to provide an appropriate program for fivc-ycar-old chil¬ 
dren. What the majority of teachers do is to classify the fwe-year- 
old pupils in a “beginners" or “chart" class and lay out for them the 
first half of the course of study outlined for Grade I. The second 
half of the first-grade course is to be covered by these pupils during 
their stay in Grade I. In other words, these pupils begin their school 
careers with the first-grade course and take two years to cover the 
first-grade curriculum. It is for this reason that the “beginners" are 
grouped with the regular first-grade pupils in Table I. Of course, 
many children do not enter school until they are six years old or 
older, and for them this two-year program does not apply, 

Theoretically, these procedures arc followed for five-ycar-olcl en¬ 
trants. Practically, because of certain local pressures, many fivc- 
year-old pupils do not spend Iwo years doing the work of Grade I; 
at the end of their first year in school many of them are promoted to 

' Wliit Brogau, “EducaUon'B Forgotten Child," Edncafional Tr&nds, IV (Decem- 
Ijcr, 1936), 17-21. 
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Grade II and receive subsequent regular promotions. This practice 
undoubtedly accounts for the high, percentage of under-ageness in 
each of the grades, This conclusion is substantiated by the small 
amount of acceleration shown in Table II. Apparently, much of the 
under-ageness is due to early entrance and sufficiently regular prog¬ 
ress to enable many pupils to maintain an under-age status through¬ 
out their elementary-scliool careers. Unless these pupils happen to 
have better-than-average intelligence or unless the course of study 
is geared down for them, they will pass through the elementary 
school too immature to cope understandingly with the content of 
the course of study to which they are exposed. 

It is likely that early entrance and semi-regular progress in the 
lower grades have some bearing on the increasing amount of retarda¬ 
tion shown in the middle and the upper giades. Of course, the usual 
array of other factors has been operative also in producing the age- 
grade and grade-progress facts shown in the tables. Ordinarily, with 
high percentages of under-ageness and retardation and a low per¬ 
centage of acceleration present in the same school, achievement 
somewhat above the norms lot each grade would be anticipated. 
This situation was not found in these Michigan schools. During 
November, 1935, the Metropolitan Achievement Tests were given in 
Grades IV-VIII, inclusive, in the one-room schools of Branch Coun¬ 
ty. Except in Grade IV the median grade scores (the average of all 
the individual tests) were below the norms for the grades The test 
norms exceed the grade scores by the following amounts: Grade IV, 
o o, Grade V, 0.4; Grade VI, 0.6; Grade VII, o.i; Grade VIII, 0.5. 
About two hundred children were tested in each of the grades. Al¬ 
though these differences are not large, they are all in the same direc¬ 
tion (below the norms). Apparently, the undcr-ageness cannot be 
explained or justified on the basis of high achievement. Neithci can 
the large amount of retardation be the result of the teachers’ in¬ 
sistence on unusually high standards 

These analyses suggest that the educational paLtein in these one- 
room schools has produced a curious combination of circumstances. 
There is much under-ageness in all the grades, somewhat more in the 
lower grades than in the upper grades; yet there has been little ac¬ 
celeration. In no grade does the percentage of ovei-age children cx- 
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ceed 25; yet in all the grades except Grades I and II, the percentage 
of retarded pupils exceeds 25. Achievement in middle and upper 
grades (the only grades tested) is somewhat below par, Most of the 
schools operate under daily schedules which call for twenty-five to 
thif ty-five short periods each day, with the children in the primary 
grades receiving the least of the teacher’s time. It seems clear that 

TABLE III 


Percentage DiSTRmuTroN According to age-Gradb Status 
OF PUPILS IN Three Studies 


Age-Grade Slalua 

' Dlalrkla In 

1 Nordiem 

1 lUhiDls* 

' Mori and 

1 Fcalliemlone 
Sludyl 

One.Koom 
Schools in 
Michigan 

Grade I; 




Under ago. 


17 3 

31 

Normal age. 


73.9 

57 

Over ftge. 


9 8 

13 

Grade V: 

1 



Under age.,. . ,. ... 

13 1 

15.9 1 

31 

Normal nge. . . 

74 1 

62,5 

S8 

Over ege... 

^ 1 

31 ,6 

21 

Grade VII; 



Underage. ..J 

M ' 

18 6 

18 

Normal age . ..... .. .< 

73 ' 

58.9 

60 

Overage,,,,.. 

*3 

22 5 

33 


* Henry J, OlLo, Promotion Pellcia end Praetka in Blemenlory Sdiools, p, 51. Min 
ncapolis, MInnesottt; Edueallonol Tesi Hurcau, Inc., 1935. 

tTnulR. MorL ind W.K, PecUicraUinej "Bnirsneo nnd I’romollon Practices In Cily 
School Systems: SUnilArusanu AccountinglVocedures,'’p.so. New York, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columhla University, 19J4 (reviW). 


the quality of the educational program in these onc-room schools 
cannot be much improved until some of tlic administrative obsta¬ 
cles have been removed. 

The age-grade status and the grade progress of childicn in these 
Michigan one-room schools compare favorably with similar data for 
rural schools previously gathered. Cooke, in his analysis of twenty- 
four surveys of rural schools, reported the following medians for age- 
grade status in rural schools: retarded,*47.9 per cent; nounal, 48.6 
per cent; and accelerated, 6.4 per cent.* Cooper, tracing the school 
careers of 832 pupils entering Grade I in 1915 in the rural schools of 

'Dennis H. Cooke, “A Study ot School Surveys with Regard to Age-Grade Dis- 
tributioni” Peobody Journal of EdHcatiaiif VHI (March, 1931), 262. 
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Delaware, found tliat one out of every two of these entrants spent his 
first two years of school in Grade I, while one out of every eight spent 
the first three years in Grade I. Fifty per cent of all non-progress 
in the one-teacher schools was chargeable to Grade I, 38 per cent to 
Grades II and III, and 10 per cent to Grades IV and V.* 

The Michigan one-room schools compare unfavorably with an¬ 
nual-promotion city schools on age-grade and progress factors. The 
data in Table III compare age-grade data. 

Because one school shows up more favorably than another with 
respect to age-grade and progress status is no proof that one school 
is good and the other is poor. Comparisons which show conditions 
in one school to be somewhat better than those in another are likely 
to make workers in the better school forget that conditions in their 
school may still be unsatisfactory. The theoretical goal is to have 
zero per cent of undci-ageness and over-ageness, zero per cent of 
retardation and acceleration, and 100 per cejit of normal-ageness 
and normal progress. 

‘ Hermann Cooper, An Accaunting of Progress and Attendance of Rural School Chil¬ 
dren in Delaware, p, 46 Teachers College Contilbutlons to Education, No, 422 New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, ig^o 



THE VOCABULARIES OF TWENTY-EIGHT 
FIRST READERS 


JOHN A. IlOCKETT and GLEN NJSELIiY 
UnivcisiLy of Californm 

Coinmittccs responsible lor tire atloption of textbooks and teach¬ 
ers who daily use those books with their pupils need the most accu¬ 
rate and complete information that it is possible to secure concern¬ 
ing the content and the difficulty of the available books. This need 
is especially urgent in the case of primary readers, for it is now 
generally recognized that the progress of the beginner in reading 
is greatly facilitated by the provision of an abundant supply of 
interesting and easy reading material. Limitation of vocabulary 
burden and provision of adequate repetition of the words which are 
introduced are being more and more carefully planned and success¬ 
fully achieved in the books published for the youngest readers. Some 
classes and some children will, of course, require less repclilion and 
less restriction of vocabulary, while other groups and individuals 
will need more, Teachers must always make adaptations to meet 
the r\ecds of specific classes and individuals. To make such adapta¬ 
tions wisely, the teachers must have detailed and comparal)le data 
regarding various books. 

The purpose of the writers is to present essential information on 
the vocabularies of twenty-eight widely used first readers, so that 
teachers may use the several books intelligently and effectively in 
their work, There is no desire to increase the use of any particular 
book or to discredit any of the books. Wliatever readers may be 
available in a classroom can be used more effectively if the facts as 
to their vocabularies are known. Other information also must be 
considered along with that presented. The nature of the content and 
the literary, artistic, and typographical merits of each book must, 
of course, be taken into account. 

PROCEDURES EMPLOYED 

Each reader was carefully read, and a tabulation was made of 
the number of Limes that each word was repealed. All variants of 
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word forms were considered different words except those formed by 
the addition of a single s to form the plural of nouns or the singular 
of verbs, The possessive form and the plural formed by the addition 
of es were considered different from the root words. No count was 
made of the repetition of the following nine words, which appear 
with great frequency in all written material: “a,” “and,” “he,” “I,” 
"is,” “said,” “the,” “to,” and “you ” Much labor was saved by 
assuming that each of these words would appear at least forty times 
in each book. A previous analysis of primers' gave justification for 
this assumption. All material in each book which would normally be 
read by children was included in the analysis. The title-page, the 
table of contents, the preface, and the concluding word list were 
omitted. Comprehension exercises, poems, and titles of stories were 
included. Workbooks or exercise books made to accompany the 
various readers were not included. In the Neiv Path to Reading the 
exercise material on pages 207-26 entitled “My First Word Read¬ 
er” was not included In The Unil-AcimCy Reading Series the titles 
at the bottom of pages 7, 29, 63, 77, etc., were not included. The 
total number of running words in each book was determined by 
counting the words on each two pages, writing the total at the bot¬ 
tom, adding on the adding machine, and checking the machine 
record against the page totals. 

Tlie reader can appreciate the difficulty of making a detailed 
analysis involving such large numbers of words with absolute 
accuracy Much time and effort have been devoted to checking and 
rcchecking, however, and throughout the study methods were used 
which seemed least likely to lead to errors. In many instances (when¬ 
ever data were available) word lists and frequencies were checked 
with those supplied by the publishers. It is the hope of the writers 
that no significant errors arc present. 

The first readers in the following series were analyzed. 

I, Maigaret L. White and Alice Hanthorn, Our Friends at Horn and School 
Do and Learn Readers. Chicago; American Book Co , 1930, 

2 Henry Suzzallo, George E Freeland, Katherine L. McLaughlin, and 
Ada M. Skinner, Fact and Story Readers. Chicago; American Book Co,, 1930 

’ John A riockett and Deta P Neeley, '^'A Compan'aon of the Vocabularies of 
Thirty-three Primers,” Elemntary School Jounialj XXXVII (November, 193^)) 19 °“ 
202 
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3. Clara B. Baker and Edna D. Baker, Bobbs-Mcnill Readers. Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1924. 

4. Clara B. BakcT, Mary Maud Reed, and Edna D. Baker, Friends in Town 
and CoKnlry. TTic Curriculum Readers. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co,, 1934. 

5. Clara B. Baker niid Edna D. Baker, Fijly Flags and Other Stories. True 
Story Series. Indianapolis, Indiana* Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1928, 

6. B. R. Buckingham, R/iryw/i ?‘age;//e/-. Tlie Children's Bookslielf, Boston; 
Ginn & Co,, 1934. 

7. Mary E. PcancU and Alice Af. Ciis-ick, The Children's O^vn Readers. 
Boston; Ginn & Co., 1929. 

8. Anna Dorothea Cordts, The New Path to ReiulUtg. Boston; Ginn & Co,, 
1035 (revised). 

9. Eva A. SmecUey and Martha C. Olsen, The First Reader. The Smeclley 
and Olsen Series. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co., 1925. 

10. Julia LctheUl Hahn, Everyday Friends ChiUl Development Readers. 
Boston: Houghton Mifllin Co , 1935. 

11. MathiUle C, Geeks, Charles E. Skinner, and John W. Withers, Frimls 
ro;V/n^c, Story and Study Readers. Richmond, Virginia* Johnson Publishing 
Co., 3928. 

12. Herman Dresscl, M. Mndlicnc Veverka, and May Robbins, The Laidlnw 
Readers. Chicago*. LaidUw Bros., 1924. 

13. Isobel Davidson and Charles J. Anderson, The Lincoln Readers. Chica¬ 
go: Laurel Book Co,, 1926. 

14. Edith Hope Ringer and Lou Chase Downic, City and Country. Citizen¬ 
ship Readers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, Co, 1930. 

15. Frank. N, Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W. C. 
French, CMld-Siory Readers Chicago* Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 

16. Arthur L Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber, Round the Year. The 
Work-Play Books. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 

17. Katharine E. Dopp, May Pitta, and S. C, Garrison, Busy Days willi 
Little Friends, Happy Road to Reading. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co,, 1933. 

18. William H, Elson and Lnra E. Runkel, The Eison Readers. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1920. 

ig. WilliamH. Elson and William S. Gray, The Elson Basic Readers. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co,, 1930. 

20 William E, Grady, Paul Klappet, and Jane C, Gifford, City and Country, 
Childhood Readers, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 

21. John M, Manly and Sarah E. Griswold, Good Reading- New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 

22. Cora M. Martin, At Home. Real Life Readers. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, igjo, 

23. Bessie Blackatone Coleman, Willis L. Uhl, and James Fleming Hosic, 
The Pathway to Reading. Newark, New Jersey; Silver, Burdett & Co,, 1925 ond 
1932. 
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24. Nila Banton Smith, 7 « Ct/y and CoutUry. The Unit-Activity Reading 
Series. Newark, New Jersey; Silver, Bucdetc & Co., 1935 

25. Clarence R. Stone and Anne Loiter Stone, assisted by Ida Vandergaw, 
Easy New Stories, The Webster Readers St, Louis, Missouri; Webster Pub¬ 
lishing Co., 1932, 

26. Marjorie Hardy, Stories. The Child’s Own Way Series. Chi¬ 

cago; Wheeler Publishing Co., 1926. 

27. William Dodge Lewis, Albert Lindsay Rowland, and Ethel Moltby 
Gehres, Croruiug The New Silent Readers Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Co., 1931. 

28. Sidney G. Firman and Ethel Maltby Gehres, 2 'hc New Winston Readers, 
Philadelphia: John C, Wlnstorv Co., 1928. 

FUNDAMENTAL VOCABULARY DATA 

The basic vocabulary data for each book are presented in Table I. 
The total number of running words is shown in the second column, 
followed by the number of different words in the third column. The 
average number of times that each word is repeated is given in the 
fourth column. This figure is found by dividing the total number 
of running words by the number of different words. The next six 
columns show the number of words which appear^ respectively, 
once, two to five times, six to fifteen times, sixteen to twenty-five 
times, twenty-six to thirty-nine times, and forty times or more 
The eleventh column shows the percentage of words which are re¬ 
peated six times or more, while the last column reveals the percent¬ 
age repeated sixteen or more times. 

The books range in length from Childhood Readers with 4,055 
words to The Children's Bookshelf with 20,664. The median length 
is 8,540 words; the average, 9,057 words. IVenty books contain 
more than 7,000 and less than 11,000 words. The smallest vocabu¬ 
lary (377 words) appears in The Currictdwn Readers, and the 
largest (831) in The Smedley and Olsen Series. The average vocabu¬ 
lary load (number of different words) is 589; the median, 581 words 
Fifteen of the vocabularies include between 500 and 700 words 

The range in average repetition is from 8.3 in The Children's Own 
Readers to 32,4 in The Children’s Bookshelf, The average is 15.6; 
the median, 14.8, The average repetition in nineteen of the books 
falls between 12 and rS, inclusive, The book with the greatest aver¬ 
age repetition also contains the largest percentage of words which 
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are repeated six or more times (79 per cenC). The smallest percent¬ 
age for words repeated six times or more is 39, in Citizenship Readers 
and in Childhood Readers. The average percentage of words rc- 

TAULIC I 


BASIC VOCADULARY DATA ON TWENTY-EIGHT FiHST RtA DERS 


NaMK 0 kRi.AI 1 £I 1 

Tqtai. 

Nifu- 

SEI OF 

Words 

NUH- 
Dliil or 

Dir- 

FEBENt 

WOBOS 

AVEB- 

Numoer of Words 

Used ivitu Vrf- 
quekcv or— 

I'frcntacil 
ov Words 

Used — 

Rm- 

TinoM 

1 

3 -S 

6 - 

IS 

iQ- 

36- 

30 


Sit 

Times 

or 

More 

SWlecn 

Times 

or 

More 

I, Do and Learn . 

9 <605 

589 

16 3 

61 

aoo 

172 

64 

i 


56 

26 

2, Fact and Story ... i 

7 >843 

635 

la 4 

101 

24,^ 

ibv 

62 

m 


46 

20 

3. BotDbs-Mcrrill , ,. 

8,444 

47 ' 

17.9 

83 

146 

97 

67 

37 

4 ' 

5 ' 

31 

4 Cuniculam, , 


377 

23 9 

9 

94 

> 3 ' 

49 

43 

S' 

73 

38 

S True Story . 

n, 57 ? 

64s 

17 9 

91 

178 

207 

70 

44 

55 

58 

26 

6. Children's Bookshelf 

20,6^4 

638 

32 4 

30 

loC 

374 

90 

44 

94 

79 

36 

7, Children's Own ... 

S.451 

653 

8.3 

45 

272 


9,3 

4 

92 

S' 

20 

8. New Path, Revised, 

9 i 72 S 

LJ *3 

16,7 

92 

'83 


67 

38 

,55 

53 

27 

0, Smcdlcy and Olsen, 

ia,S 30 

R 3 ' 

IS I 

179J 

270 

205 

72 

38 

67 

46 

21 

10 Child Development, 

8,708 

486 

17.9 

5 S 

"5 

177 

54 

37 

48 

6S 

39 

II, Story and Study. ., 

7 i 1 SB 

658 

10 9 

i4d 

241 

170 

50 

24 

27 

4 ' 

15 

12, Laidlaw, ..... . . 

8,244 

S 4 ^ 

IS 2 

lai 

147 

146 

m 

m 

45 

31 

24 

13. Lincoln. 

IO; 34 S 

>95 

t 3 0 

183 

277 

181 

59 

44 

SI 

42 

'9 

14 Citizenship. 

8,108 

737 

Il.O 

172 

281 

162 

59 

29 

34 

39 

'7 

15, Child-Story. 

7,248 

S92 

12 2 

106 

227 

'54 

49 

25 

3 ' 

44 

18 

16 Work-Play , 

7 i 4'3 

565 

13 I 

30 

275 

' 5 ' 

44 

25 

39 

46 

'9 

17. Happy Road.. .. 

8,637 

485 

17 8 

30 

133 

igz 


3a 

39 

06 

27 

18. Elson. 

13,935 

798 

17 S 

130 

251 

237 


34 

71 

52 

23 

iq. Elson Basic . .. 

10,882 

487 

22 3 

II 

log 

203 

(37 

40 

.57 

75 

3 + 

20, Childhood. 

4 .QSS 

485 

«.4 

90 

ao8 

1.33 

30 

a 

Id 

39 

II 

21. Good Reading. , 

10,391 

721 

14.4 

'34 

219 

208 

71 

40 

49 

S' 

22 

22. Real Life..,.., . 

5 .19: 

403 

la.Q 

4 ' 

IS 3 

"9 

+5 

2d 

18 

5 ' 

22 

23. Pathway to Reading 

8,143 

57 « 

14.1 

$5 

200 

igd 

52 

32 

43 

S6 

22 

24. Unit-Activity. , 

9 , 12 ? 

489 

18.7 

an 

(02 

101 

57 

41 

43 

68 

29 

2,^, Webster . 

9,67? 

537 

18 0 

36 

171 

I yd 

61 

42 

44 

60 

27 

2(5 Child's Own Way,, 

6 , 43 ': 

572 

tl 2 

127 

210 

13c 

43 

2d 

36 

41 

18 

27. New Silent. 

7 . 74 : 

607 

la 8 

87 

244 

'52 

U 

34 

3 ? 

45 

20 

28, New Winston 

7,29: 

S26 

'3 9 

M 

'55 

164 

5 « 

24 

32 

53 

23 


peated more than hve times for the twenty-eight books is 53.5; the 
median, 51. In The Ciirriculnm Readers 38 per cent of the words are 
repeated sixteen or more times, while in Childhood Readers only 
11 per cent have this amount of repetition. The average percentage 
of words repeated sixteen times or more is 23,7; the median, 22. 
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COMPARISON Wira THE GATES WORD LIST 
The vocabulary of each reader was compared with Gates’s re¬ 
vised word list* of i,8ii words. The results are shown in Table 11 . 

TABLE U 


COMPARISON OF VOCABULARIES OF TWENTy-EIGHT FIRST READERS 
WITH Revised Gates Word List 


Naice of Readeb 


WOBDB FOUHD IN GATES LiSI 

Words 
Nor IK 
Gates 
List 

Nub- 
deb OF 

DiF- 

ferenf 

WOBDS 

In First 
500 

In Second 
500 

In Third 
500 

InFourth 

311 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No, 

Per 

Ccnl 

No, 

Per 

CeiU 

No, 

Per 

Cent 

I Do and Learn. 

589 

380 

65 

107 

18 

35 

6 

18 

3 

49 

8 

2 Fact and Story 

63s 

380 

60 

1,11 

30 

52 

8 

29 

s 

43 

7 

3 BobbS'Merrill 

A7I 

302 

64 

81 

17 

32 

7 

19 

4 

37 

S 

4 Curriculum,,, 

377 

256 

68 

52 

14 

26 

7 

6 

2 

37 

10 

True Story 

64s 

393 

61 

132 

20 

37 

6 

13 

2 

70 

II 

6, Children's Bookshelf, , 

638 

402 

63 

13s 

21 

37 

6 

14 

2 

50 

8 

7, Children's Own , 

653 

379 

.58 

143 

22 

S3 

8 

26 

D 

52 

8 

B, New Path, Revised . 

583 

ES] 

‘‘3 

III 

19 

35 

6 

23 

H 

47 

S 

q, Smedley and Olsen 

8.31 

442 

. 5.1 

2og 

25 

74 

9 

31 

M 

75 

9 

10, Child Development. 

4B6 

319 

bb 

76 

lb 

31 

b 

12 

2 

48 

10 

II, Story and Study 

658 

400 

61 

129 

20 

6S 

10 

16 

* 2 

48 

7 

12, Laidlaw. 

54* 

.385 

71 

90 

17 

21 

4 

12 

2 

.14 

6 

13, Lincoln , 

795 

462 

58 

179 

23 

6,1 

8 

34 

3 

61 

8 

14, Citizenship, 

737 

39s 

53 

185 

25 

bb 

9 

22 

3 

bg 

9 

ic Child-Story 

S92 

. 35 ° 

50 

10& 

iH 

<54 

m 


4 

41 

8 

16 Work.-l-’la.y 

565 

380 

67 

loS 

19 

39 


In 

3 

23 

4 

17 Happy Road 

48s 

332 

68 

76 

16 

26 


Iq 
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43 

9 

18 Llson , ,, 

798 

427 

54 

177 

22 

So 


uSm 

5 

77 

TO 

iq, Llson Basic 

487 

347 

7 * 

81 

17 

16 


■Q 



8 

20, Childhood 

48s 

Wm 

75 

7.1 

15 

II 

Wim 




6 

21. Good Reading. 

721 

424 

59 

168 

2J 

58 

6 

24 



7 

22. Real Life 

403 

300 

74 

60 

15 

14 

3 

7 

HI 


S 

21. Pathway to Reading , 

578 

. 19.3 

68 

106 

18 

39 

B 

m 

3 

24 

4 

24, Unit-Activity , 

489 

338 

69 

73 

15 

,13 

H 

D 

2 

36 

7 

21;, Webster , , . 

537 

39 ^ 

7.1 

92 

17 

18 

,1 

7 

I 

27 

S 

26, Child’s Own Way ,, 

57 * 

35 * 

61 

las 

23 

48 

8 

s6 

5 

2: 

4 

27. New Silent 

607 

374 

61 

t 2 C 

20 

47 

S 

iS 

3 

48 

8 

2^ New Winston 

526 

3S0 

67 

pe 

18 

37 

7 

17 

3 

26 

5 


In the third and the fourth columns are presented, respectively, the 
number and the percentage of the words of each book which are 
found in the first five hundred of the Gates list. The number and 

'Arthur I Gataz, A Reading Vocabulary for Ihe Primary Grades New York Teach¬ 
ers College, Columbia University, 193S (revised) 
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the perccn tage of the words in the second five hundred are presented 
ill the next two columns, and so on. The final two columns show the 
number and the percentage of words not included in the Gates list. 

Insofar as the writers arc aware, no one has attempted to specify 
what proportion of the vocabulary of a first reader should be taken 
from the Gates list or from any particular portion of the list. With¬ 
out attempting to evaluate, then, we may note the range and the 
central tendencies in actual practice. In the average first reader 
64 per cent of the words arc found in the first five hundred words 

TABLE in 

VOCADUCARV OF THE AVERAGE FIRST ReADER rUDLTSIIED IN 
ig2C>-J9 COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE AVERAGE FIRST 
READER FonCISIlED IN 1430-35 
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of the Gates list, although the range is from 53 per cent to 75 per 
cent. Eighty-three per cent of the words of the average book are 
found in the first thousand of the Gates list, the range being from 
76 per cent to go per cent. In the average book 7.4 per cent of the 
words fall outside the Gates list, the range being from 4 per cent to 
II per cent. 

TRENDS IN FIRST READERS 

The summary given in Table III of the essential vocabulary facts 
for thirteen readers published before 1930 and for fifteen published 
from 1930 to 1935 indicates several marked changes, The most sig¬ 
nificant change is the reduction of vocabulary load by more than 
one hundred words, a decrease of 16 per cent. The average repeti- 
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tion increased by 3.0 words, and the percentage of words in the 
first live hundred of the Gates list shows an increase of 54. Other 
changes may be noted in the table. 

Another method of revealing the trend toward smaller vocabu¬ 
laries is to show the average vocabulary load of the books published 
during each biennium for the i)ast few years. In Table IV are pre¬ 
sented the average vocabulary loads of the first readers published 
prior to 1926 and of those published during each two-year period 
since then. It is seen that a striking reduction in vocabulary load 

TABLE IV 

Average Number of DniPERENT Words in 
First Readers Published in Each 
Biennium 


Nambet 

Date of FubhcRtion of 

Readers 

Average 

Nuiabet 

of 

Dlflcrcnt 

Words 

192s or earlier... S 

644 

1926-27,, .. . 4 

670 

1928-29* . 3 

612 

1030-31 . ■ • • 7 

S 7 S 

1932-33. •• 2 

511 

1934-35 . 6 1 

510 


'The True Slory reader ia not iDcIudedbeMusc. as a supple- 
Tnentary reader, it has a Urger vocabnlaiy than have basic 
readers 

occurred during the years 1930-33 and that the typical first reader of 
the past four years contains only slightly more than five hundred 
different words, 

SITMUARY 

Analysis of twenty-eight first readers shows that almost 2,800 
different words are used. This number, however, is only four-fifths 
as many as the 3,541 different words which Packer^ reported in 1921 
as a result of his analysis of ten first readers published before 1918. 

The typical first reader of the past twelve years contains slightly 
more than 9,000 words of reading matter, slightly less than 600 

> J, L, Packer, “The Vocabularies of Ten First Readers," Report of the Society's 
Comtnitlee on Silent Reading, pp 127-44. Twentieth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part H. Bloomington, Illinois Public School Publishing 
Co,, 1921 
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different words, and presents 15.6 running words to each different 
word. Slightly more than half of the words arc repeated mote than 
five times, and slightly less than a fourth appear more than fifteen 
times. Approximately five out of every eight words are from the 
first five hundred of the Gates list, and five out of every six are from 
the first thousand. 

The longest first reader conta/ns five times as much material as 
the shortest. The largest vocabulary load is more than twice the 
smallest, and the highest average repetition is about four times the 
lowest. The more recent books tend to have significantly smaller 
vocabularies and increased repetition of words, and a slightly larger 
proportion of their words are found in the first five hundred of the 
Gates list, 



A CANADIAN LOOKS AT TEACHER TRAINING 


A. R LORD 

Provincial Normal School, Vancouver, British Columbia 

During the winter of 1935-36 the writer visited a number of 
United States teachers’ colleges and Canadian normal schools. Im¬ 
pressions were received and opinions were formed, perhaps based on 
insufficient evidence and certainly influenced and prejudiced by a 
Canadian training and by a participation in the development of the 
Canadian system. The strength of these opinions and the vividness 
of these impressions has led to an attempt, in the following pages, to 
point out some virtues and some defects in each type of school. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Back in the forties of the last century in the Canadian province of 
Ontario, the government of the day Commissioned a Methodist 
clergyman, Dr. Egerton Ryerson, “to visit the United States and 
Europe for the purpose of studying the hest systems then in opera¬ 
tion before preparing a new bill for the improvement of common 
schools in Upper Canada.” 

Ryerson went to the United States, to England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and to the continent of Europe. In Massachusetts he found 
something of administrative methock and in Ireland a promising 
solution of the religious problems, but for the heart, the soul, of his 
proposed system of education, he went to Prussia, There he found 
many features of centralized control, of administration, and of cur¬ 
riculum which appealed to him. Unfortunately the Prussian system 
was intimately linked with the Lutheran church, It had an eight- 
year curriculum with the last two years leading to confirmation in 
that church, For a province which had always maintained a reputa¬ 
tion for being somewhat intolerant in religious questions, which had 
just passed through the Clergy Reserves furor, and which was to 
spend the next century, at least, in disputing over separate schools, 
such a connection between church and sdiool could not be. Ryer- 
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son brought back much of the first six years of the Prussian program 
but left the seventh and eighth years. He adapted what he brought 
back, stretched it out, added to it, and fitted it to a pioneer setting. 
It emerged as a system of education which for several decades was 
to occupy a leading place in Canadian esteem. 

Teachers were necessary. The earlier supply of discharged soldiers 
and decayed gentlemen was no longer adequate either in numbers or 
in ability. '*Model Schools,” already established, were merely better 
schools. Normal schools came into being, at first in Toronto and 
later in several other centers. From their inception the supply of 
teachers was adequate to meet the needs of the province. 

Empiricism was the basis of normal-school instruction. Master 
teachers, men of force and character, retaught the subject matter of 
the elementary school; their students practiced in the adjacent 
Model School under the experienced eye of critic teachers and then, 
diploma-crowned and certificated, sought in their own schools to 
duplicate what they had seen ”at Normal.” True, some lectures 
were given in school management, in administration, and, perhaps, 
in the history of education, but these were viewed as dreary and im¬ 
practical things, for the first business of a normal school was to give 
a definite solution for every classroom problem which might develop. 
Yet so great were such men as Robertson and Ormiston, so masterly 
an influence did they exert, that the reputation which Ontario edu¬ 
cation maintained throughout the nineteenth century was not un¬ 
deserved, 

Western Canada, naturally enough, built on the Ontario pattern. 
Differences occurred because of local conditions, but they were differ¬ 
ences in detail; principles remained the same. As normal schools ap¬ 
peared in Manitoba, in British Columbia, in Alberta, and in Sas¬ 
katchewan, they one and all provided little in the way of educational 
principles and theory but much of subject-matter methodology, of 
reteaching of elementary-school material, and of practice teaching 
The ideal, not infrequently reached, was that every student should 
at least sample the teaching of every grade and of every subject dur¬ 
ing his course—and his course never exceeded a forty-week, year. 
Going back a few years before Ryerson’s time, there is more than 
a little reason to believe that Horace Mann did for the New England 
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states much the same thing in much the same way that Ryerson did 
for Ontario. Indeed, it is at least possible that Ryerson was influ¬ 
enced by Mann, for whom he had a great admiration. Certainly, 
eighty years ago education in the two regions was carried along on 
similar lines, and, equally certainly, many phases bore evidence of 
Prussian influence. 

Today teacher training in the United States is so far removed 
from teacher training in Canada that almost the only resemblance is 
that both graduate teachers. Started in the same source, directed 
toward the same end, they have followed divergent paths. One has 
led to a teachers’ college with a four-year curriculum, two-thirds 
academic and one-third professional, superimposed on a 6-3-3 struc¬ 
ture; the other to a normal school with a highly professional, rather 
rigid and quite empirical one-year course following a 6-3-4 or an 
8-5 training. 

GENERAL ADIS OF TEACHER TRAINING 

The broad, general aims of teacher training are easily stated. They 
are threefold: (i) to arouse in students a zeal and an enthusiasm for 
their future work, (2) to “train” them as teachers, and (3) to select 
the fit and to reject the unfit. Broad aims are commonly hazy, an 
analysis of those cited is necessary. 

Arousing enthusiasm .—^Normal students possess zeal and enthusi¬ 
asm to a rather remarkable degree probably because, for the first 
time within their experience, they are engaged in work which they 
have personally elected and which leads to a definite goal, While 
their natural abilities and their cultural and academic backgrounds 
have limitations, there is practically no limit to the extent or diffi¬ 
culty of the task that they are willing to undertake. With this favor¬ 
able setting it is the duty of the normal school so to establish these 
enthusiasms that the youthful graduate will enter on his chosen 
career, not only with a respect and an affection for it, but also with 
a desire and a capacity for continued growth. 

'^Trainwg” teachers .—-The term “training” as applied to teacheis 
carries an unfortunaU analogy from, the animal world. Dogs and 
apes and horses are trained; teachers should be, and sometimes arc, 
developed. If the chief purpose in the education of a child is to cram 
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his mind with a more or less temporary mass of factual knowledge, 
perhaps a “trained” teacher can accomplish the task, well enough. 
If, however, education means the establishment of ideals so that 
life’s problems will be met in a spirit of sympathetic understanding 
of others, the development of abilities and skills to secure needed 
information with intelligence and discrimination, and, finally, the 
acquisition of a relatively limited amount of pure knowledge, then 
something far removed from “training” becomes necessary and some¬ 
one vastly superior to a “teacher” must be developed. 

The true teacher is a leader and a guide. His classroom reveals a 
situation which is pupil-centric, where he is conspicuously in the 
background quietly guiding and directing, where pupils are indus¬ 
triously working for themselves; his curriculum, is only a means; he 
deals with large units of work, not with fragments; he “leaches” 
nothing that pupils can find for themselves, He does not continually 
occupy the center of the stage, nor does he “tell” or “show” or even 
develop by questioning when less obvious but mote fruitful methods 
are available, In his school it is no crime for him to be found seated 
at his desk. 

There are two fundamental elements in the development of teach¬ 
ers of such a type. They must first secure an adequate cultural and 
academic foundation; on this base must be erected a structure of pro¬ 
fessional knowledge, abilities, and techniques. 

In Canada it has been, and is, the custom to provide facilities for 
cultural and academic courses only in secondary schools and in col¬ 
leges or universities. The extent of these prerequisite courses has 
shown a steadily growing tendency to increase. A.t present most 
provinces require, or have given notice that in 1937 they will re¬ 
quire, at least Senior Matriculation (first-year university) standing 
or its equivalent for admission to a normal school Without dis¬ 
cussing the adequacy of this standard, it must be pointed out that, 
despite having attained Qic required standing, many normal stu¬ 
dents prove to be sadly laclciiig in their knowledge of elementary- 
school subject matter. Eitlicr the normal school must provide for 
the correction of this deficiency, or the students so handicapped must 
be eliminated. 

Professional training, as distinct from academic, involves the de- 
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vclopment ol the ptinciples of education and of the ability to apply 
these principles in a classroom situation. The former is secured by 
courses variously known as “Psychology,” “Philosophy of Educa¬ 
tion,” “Science of Education,” “History of Education,” etc.; the 
latter, through observation of competent teachers, participation in 
teaching, and detailed instruction in methodology. 

It is probably true that, given sufficient maturity on the part of 
the students, a solid foundation of the principles of education pro¬ 
duces the best teachers. There are two reasons, however, why the 
complete extension of such a procedure to the normal schools would 
appear to be unwise. In the first place, many entering students are 
seriously immature in social experience, in academic badcgrouiid, 
and in ability to think. It is scarcely to be expected that they will 
meet with more than moderate success in transferring principle into 
practice or, conversely, that a curriculum which is entirely or even 
chiefly theoretical will produce successful teachers. In the second 
place, there is an inevitable period of transition when theory is first 
converted into practice. It is a period of varying length, perhaps 
averaging two years and frequently occurring in an ungraded school 
or in a situation where the guiding hand of a capable principal is not 
available. It is a period which is good for the teacher but far from, 
good for the pupils; and, unfortunately, when the period is over and 
the transition is successfully completed, the teacher moves on to 
other spheres and the pupils are subjected to another novice. It 
is not unusual for smaller rural schools to be allUcted with this type 
of experience almost permanently. The solution would seem to lie 
in a teacher-training curriculum which will give much attention to 
principles but which will also give sufficient techniques and detailed 
procedures to carry through the transition stage without undue loss 
to pupils. 

Selecting teachers —The tliiid purpose of a noimal school is to 
select from among its students those who aie competent to teach. 
Obviously, the earlier this selection is made, the better it will be for 
all concerned; the ideal situation lies in selection before admission to 
the school. The only attempts which have been made in Canada to 
secure this preliminary selection have been on the basis of scholai- 
ship, either by raising the general admission standard from fourth- 
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year to fifth-year high-school standing or, as in British Columbia, 
by limiting attendance and by admitting in order of scholarship 
merit. A physical examination is also employed, which is a minor 
factor in determining rejections. In a number of United States in¬ 
stitutions a mark substantially higher than the ordinary “passing” 
mark is required for admission, and, in addition, speech defects and 
language disabilities arc held to be adequate grounds for refusing ad¬ 
mittance. 

It lias been definitely established that the correlation between 
scholarship and teaching success is too low to possess significance. 
Unfortunately no better basis than scholarship has been developed. 
Personality and aptitude tests have not proved satisfactory, and 
personal interviews, which have sometimes given promising results, 
are necessarily subjective and are probably unfair to the country 
student whose social opportunities have been limited. 

Selection after admission should be an easier matter, but the pres¬ 
ence ill our schools of many indifferent and unsatisfactory teachers 
indicates that further selection is needed. It would seem that our 
normal schools would be justified in refusing diplomas to any student 
who failed to attain a reasonable standard in any of the following: (i) 
teaching ability, (2) personality, (3) knowledge of subject matter, 
and (4) moral and ethical traits. If such a policy were followed, it 
would no longer be possible for a normal school to graduate a larger 
proportion of its students than does any other educational institution. 

Such, in some detail, are the major objectives of a normal school, 
How far and in what manner are these objectives in process of reali¬ 
zation in the United States and Canada? 

UNITED STATES TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 

The American Association of Teachers Colleges has formulated 
certain standards for accrediting teachers’ colleges. Among these 
standards are the following requirements: (i) admission must be 
from a four-year secondary course or its equivalent; (2) a four-year 
curriculum, totaling at least 120 semester hours and resulting in a 
degree; (3) at least ninety dock hours of practice teaching; (4) the 
presence of a training or practice school as a unit of the teachers’ 
college; (5) a faculty classroom inslruclion load not exceeding six- 
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teen clock hours per week; (6) a library, with a minimum (for schools 
with an attendance of less than 500) of 15,000 volumes and a mini¬ 
mum annual appropriation of $2,500,00, (These standards are, for 
the present, considered desirable but not compulsory.) 

It is probably correct to say that these standards have been set 
up in a laudable attempt to raise the general level of teacher training 
but that in actual practice they have been very liberally interpreted. 
If it were possible to say that all United States teachers’ colleges at¬ 
tained in full to these ideals, it would follow that their graduates 
were very much better qualified for teaching than are the products 
of Canadian normal schools. However, it is not possible so to say. 
Some institutions appear to have come close to the full spirit of the 
standards; others (and these include a larger number) have scarcely 
complied with the letter. 

It is important to remember that, in the United States, teachers’ 
colleges are competitors with liberal-arts colleges and are not, as in 
Canada, engaged solely or even primarily in the work of professional 
training. An analysis of the courses given in twenty teachers' col¬ 
leges indicates that approximately two-thirds of the credits required 
in a four-year curriculum are academic in scope and one-third, in¬ 
cluding a practicum in teaching, are professional. It would also seem 
doubtful that the academic courses give an adequate background 
for the professional training. In one large college, for example, the 
academic credits for graduation (with a Bachelor of Science degree) 
are given as follows: 

English composition . 6 Arts and crafts . , , ., 2 

Biological sciences . 4 Dramatic art. - 3 

Physical sciences ,, ,,. . 4 History and appreciation of art 2 

Health education., , ... 4 History and appreciation of music 2 

History of civilization,, 6 Essentials of music 4 

Modern social trends ... 3 Health protection . 2 

Literature. 6 Electives (Latin, 10; French, 10; 

Poetry., . 3 general mathematiCB, 3, biol- 

The drama . 3 ogy, 7; chemistry, ti; physics, 

Essentials of art, . 2 7; general geography, 3). 24 

When it is remembered that one credit represents one hour of 
class instruction per week for eighteen weeks, it becomes evident 
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that the cultural background of the teacher thus produced can be 
neither broad nor deep. 

This school probably represents the average of those visited. Two 
were decidedly better; two or three were worse. It is difficult for a 
person, influenced in his judgment by the Canadian system, to avoid 
the conclusion that three or perhaps two years of training in a liberal- 
arts college would be of greater value as a preparation for teaching 
than that which is now available in most teachers’ colleges. There is 
also the possibility that the quality of instruction is of a higher cali¬ 
ber in liberal-arts colleges. Any expression of opinion on this point, 
however, would be subjective and out of place. 

Nevertheless, the graduate of a teachers’ college, measured quan¬ 
titatively, has from one and a half to two and a half years more aca¬ 
demic preparation than the graduate of a Canadian normal school, 

Professional training consists of a practicum in teaching and of 
several courses which may be prerequisite to, or concurrent with, Ihe 
practicum. 

The practicum must consist of at least ninety clock hours of prac¬ 
tice teaching. In most schools it considerably exceeds this amount, 
occasionally to the extent of requiring three hours a day, live days a 
week, for eighteen weeks. Usually it means one or more hours a day 
for eighteen consecutive weeks in one classroom sihiation, occasionally 
for nine weeks in each of two situations, and infrequently for six 
weeks in each of three. The fundamental difference in this respect 
between Canadian and United States schools appears to be that in 
the former it is deemed necessary to give a smattering of every grade 
and every subject whileinthelatter the preference is to do one thing 
with reasonable thoroughness. There would seem to be little room 
for argument as to which is the wiser course if teaching means the 
development of the abilities of children and not merely the presen¬ 
tation of more or less isolated scraps of subject matter. 

Methodology courses are universal in Canada; in the United 
States they are practically nonexistent. In most teachers’ colleges 
one or more courses treating some phase of psychology, usually of 
three semester hours’ credit, and a course sometimes called “Intro¬ 
duction to Teaching” are prerequisites for the practicum of teaching. 
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In addition, a course of the seminar type devoted to the immediate 
needs of the student commonly accompanies the practicum. 

“Introduction to Teaching” has great possibilities. It is a broad, 
integrating course and, when properly interlocked with the concur¬ 
rent course in psychology, tends to unify the whole curriculum, 
When well handled, it is accompanied by controlled observation, 
each period of which is preceded by an introductory outline by the 
college instructor and followed by a discussion participated in by 
college instructor, critic teacher, and practice students. 

Demonstration or observation lessons are usually conducted by 
the regular critic teacher of the class, and artificial situations are 
eliminated insofar as possible. The nature of the lesson is deter¬ 
mined by the college instructor, but it is a lesson involving a prin¬ 
ciple—appreciation, drill, etc.—and not merely one in history or in 
reading or in arithmetic. 

Briefly summarized United States teachers’ colleges, as compared 
with Canadian normal schools, would appear to: (i) provide from 
two to three years more academic training (with the proviso that the 
quality is not so high as m a liberal-arts college or university); (2) 
provide much better library facilities; (3) provide much better dem¬ 
onstration and experimental facilities; (4) provide fewer and longer 
(in most cases too few and perhaps too long) periods for teaching 
participation; (5) provide few, if any, methodology courses; (6) vary 
greatly in the extent and nature of professional courses. 

CANADIAN NORMAL SCHOOLS 

In Canada the preparation of teachers for the elementary-school 
field is cariied on chiefly, though not exclusively, in normal schools. 
A small minority, who must be graduates of a university, attend for 
one year a postgraduate department of education connected with a 
university. Successful completion of this course entitles the student 
to receive a certificate valid, in some provinces, in both elementaiy 
and secondary schools. 

Normal schools in Ontario and the western provinces are very 
much alike Resemblances arc much more marked than are differ¬ 
ences. They have been established and developed on the same funda- 
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mental principles; differences exist only in connection with relatively 
unimportant details. 

In one important respect, that of centralized authority, there is a 
wide difference. Ontario normal scliooU, seven in number, are con¬ 
trolled in principle and in detail by the Department of Education at 
Toronto. Printed regulations determine the courses to be given, the 
number of instruction periods in each, the dates when each course 
shall commence and conclude, arrangements for practice teaching, 
etc., Lo such an extent that a casual observer can see little opportu¬ 
nity for the development and application of local initiative. In all 
the western provinces principles of administration and organization 
are determined by the local department of education, but the indi¬ 
vidual school has a considerable latitude in applying these principles. 

What of resemblances? In Ontario the Regulations and Exami¬ 
nations of the Normal Schools states that "the program of instruc¬ 
tion for each class in the course, exclusive of observation and prac¬ 
tice teaching, will require about thirty class periods of forty-five 
minutes each weekly during the session.” Roughly a third of these 
periods are given to such practical subjects as art and music and 
two-thirds to professional and methodology courses. The latter re¬ 
quire, or should require, a considerable amount of preparation, while 
the former need much less. In every western province a similar situa¬ 
tion exists. 

This program would appear to have several unfortunate conse¬ 
quences. Students are forced through the deadening experience of 
six or seven daily class periods when they chiefly listen to someone 
talk, Masters are forced to adopt the lecture method of instruction, 
since it is impossible to ask. students to prepare adequately for each 
of six or seven periods; it follows that masters are compelled lo prac¬ 
tice an entirely different method of instruction from that which is 
advocated by, at least, the more progressive of them. 

Finally, the general caliber of normal-school instruction is main¬ 
tained at a secondary-school level when it has every right to be on a 
par with college or university work. The "student load" is almost 
certainly the greatest weakness in Canadian normal schools; it right¬ 
ly belongs to the era of "training” teachers but not to the period of 
"developing" them. 
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Courses oUered in the various normal schools difEer little. They 
may be divided into three groups (exclusive of teaching observation 
and participation): professional, practical, and methodology. The 
professional group includes “School Management/’ whicli is given 
in every school; “History of Education”; “Science of Education”; 
“Philosophy of Education”; "Psychology”; “School Administra¬ 
tion”; and “Technique of Teaching.” Five of these are required in 
Saskatchewan and two in Ontario—the two extremes, An analysis 
of the content of these courses reveals that there is no uniformity in 
the use of any terms save “History of Education” and "Psychology” 
and that no no rmal school has determined its professional curriculum 
ill accordance with the principles of the science of education. 

Methodology courses require most of a student’s time and effort 
in all schools. Every subject of the elementary-school program is 
represented by a “methods” course at some normal school. Read¬ 
ing, literature, language, spelling, writing, history, geography, 
health, art, music, home economics, nmthematics, and nature study 
are universal. Grammar, agriculture, character and citizenship, alge¬ 
bra, geometry, advanced reading, advanced English, elementary 
science, manual training, library methods, and primary methods oc¬ 
cur in one or more schools. 

In one school every student must take “one period per week in 
School Management, one in History of Education, one in Philosophy 
of Education, two in Reading and Literature, two in Language, two 
in Psycliology, one in Citizenslup and Character Education, two in 
History, two in Geography, two in Health Education, two in Art, 
two in Music, two in Home Economics, one in Mathematics, one in 
Nature Study and Agriculture, one in Technique of Teaching, one in 
Community Singing, one in Spelling, Writing and Library, two in 
Physical Training, one in Library Science”—a total of thirty periods 
a week in twenty subjects. In another, thirty-seven periods a week 
are required in twenty subjects. It would be interesting to observe a 
cross-scctioii of a student’s mind at tlie end of such a week, 

The content of methodology courses varies with individual in¬ 
structors rather than with schools or provinces. It often consists in 
a reteaching of elementary-school subject matter, much less often in 
principles of educational theory, perhaps most frequently in a com- 
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binatioix ol botli. Elementaiy-sdiool subject mattei slioiild not need 
reteaching for its own sake, since inadequate prepaiation in this re¬ 
spect is surely ground enough for requiring a student’s withdrawal; 
reteaching for any other reason and to any considerable extent again 
belongs to the era of "training” teachers. The application of theo¬ 
retical principles must be illustrated by reference to subject matter, 
and it is in this connection only that a limited amount of "rcleach- 
ing” is fully justified. 

It is realized that little scientific liasis exists for the courses given 
in Canadian normal schools, that there are far too many courses, 
that there is much overlapping, and that many methodology courses 
require an inferior type of mental ability on the part of students. 
In several provinces a study of the entire teacher-training field is in 
progress, and several marked changes have already occurred in cer¬ 
tain schools. It is at least possible that, in the not too-disiant future, 
further developments may include: (i) raising the academic stand¬ 
ards for teachers of elementary schools; (2) limiting the student load 
to a maximum of twenty class periods a week; (3) requiring a uni¬ 
versity level of instruction; (4) providing courses in principles of 
education (psychology, administration, etc.) and in principles of 
teaching; (3) bridging the gap between theory and practice by pro¬ 
viding (a) a few courses, in subject-matter techniques and {b) a 
demonstration school where normal students arc introduced to a 
teaching situation by observation and participation for practice and 
not under criticism; (6) providing practice teaching of fewer and 
longer periods (possibly four or five weeks, with one class, in Grades 
I, II, III, or IV and a similar period with one class in Grades V, VI, 
VIT, or VIII would be a reasonable experience). 



FUNCTIONS OF DIVISIONS OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION IN STATE DEPARTMENTS 
OF EDUCATION 

FLOYD JORDAN 

Nortliwestem State Teachers College, Alva, Oklahoma 

This Study concerns the functions performed by the employees of 
the divisions of elementary education in state departments of edu¬ 
cation. In 1934-35 a master check list of duties was prepared and 
sent to the chief state school official in each of the forty-eight states, 
with the request that it be handed to the head of the elementary- 
school division for checking. The directions on the check list asked 
the head of the division to cheti. the functions which were performed 
and to add any functions whidi were performed by his division but 
which were not included on the list, Thirty-six of the chief state 
school officials either returned completed check sheets or reported 
that no elementary divisions exist in the state departments of their 
states, Twenty-nine, or 80.6 per cent, of the state departments that 
replied include elementary divisions in their organizations. The 
check list also asked for information concerning the titles, tenure, 
and salaries of the employees. 

The functions that are performed by the twenty-nine divisions in 
the thirty-six states reporting are shown in Table I. This tabulation 
shows that there is no agreement on any function performed in the 
elementary divisions of slate departments. Only sixteen of the func¬ 
tions are performed by half or more of the divisions, while twenty- 
four functions are performed by less than half the divisions. Afourtli 
of the functions are performed by five divisions or less. This incon¬ 
sistency indicates that the states are not agreed on what functions 
should be performed by the elementary division of the state depart¬ 
ment of education. 

There is also variation in the titles of the persons who head the 
elementary divisions. Of the twenty-nine divisions reported, seven¬ 
teen are headed by “supervisors,” six by “directors,” three by 
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TABLE I 

Functions Performed dy Divisions of Elementarv 
Education in Twenty-nine State 
Departments of Education 

Number ot DlvisiDni 
Uuncllnn Pcrformini; FuncLlost 

Address county teachers’ associations on matters ol 

vital Importance to school. 26 

Devise plans for standardization of elementary 

schoola.... .... 26 

Take care of all correspondence. .. 26 

Visit all counties. 25 

Prepare suggestive daily progmms.. 25 

Speak to parent-teacher associations and service 

clubs... .. 25 

Prepare circular letters to county superintendents, 

teachers, trustees, etc. 24 

Prepare lists of cLementary-scliool library books 

from year to year. 23 

Familiarize county supcruiteudcnts, teachers, and 
trustees on educational problems and policies.,, 23 
Check and file reports concerning elementary 

schools. 22 

Edit state courses of study for clcnienlary schools 22 

Assist in scoring elementary schools. 20 

Supervise the teaching in elementary schools .... ig 

Assist in consolidation of schools.. ig 

Co-operate with department In preparation of 

monthly bulletin... 16 

Plan teachers’institutes.- . . . 15 

Serve as active member on survey committees of the 

state . -.. .. 14 

Check certification of teachers. 14 

Check on schools to see that physical education is 

given In accordance with state law. 13 

Keep records of teachers. , ....... 13 

Meet with county elementaiy-school commission. . ii 
Determine schools in each county that meet the re¬ 
quirements for state aid. II 

Prepare cards for rating teachers. 10 

Oversee transportation.. g 

Rate teachers.' . 8 

Score teachers. B 
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TABLE I —Coniiuued 

Kumbcr ot Divisions 
Punclion FerlorminE Function 


Hold meetings of the state elementary-school com¬ 
mission , , .... ,, . ., 7 

Prepare blanks for county superintendents and 

trustees on attendance and finance. 7 

Assist county board in fixing local levy. 6 

Serve on legisktive committee oi the state teach¬ 
ers’ association. . ,,,, 6 

Administer state equalization fund. 5 

Audit each equalization report. . 4 

Prepare and distribute all blanks and records per¬ 
taining to equalization fund. 4 

Serve on legislative committee of the public-school 

officers' association . . . . 4 

Audit revenue from each unit for equalization pur¬ 
poses . 3 

Serve as executive secretary of state elementary- 
school commission. . . . • ... 2 

Work with county supervisors of rural schools,, . t 
Serve on committees of state educational associa¬ 
tion . I 

Approve supervisors’ study courses. 1 

Conduct county superintendents' annual conference i 


“agents,” two by “commissioners,” and one by a “secretary.” The 
title conferred on the head of a division gives little clue to the duties 
involved in the performance of the functions. 

The tenure of the division liea(k was checked from 1912 to 1933. 
The average tenure was 94 years. The longest period that any in¬ 
dividual had served was twenty-two years, and two were appointed 
to their positions in the last year studied. The year of the greatest 
number of appointments was 1929, when five heads were appointed, 

There is a wide range in the annual salaries of the heads of the 
elementary divisions. The lowest salary was nine hundred dollars; 
the highest, five thousand dollars. The person who received the 
lowest salary also received equal amounts from two other divisions 
However, the head of the division was employed for nine hundred 
dollars, and only that amount was included in the budget for the 
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elementary-school division. The average salary for heads of the ele¬ 
mentary-school divisions was $3,335. 

The lack of agreement among the states in the matters of titles, 
tenure, and salaries of the heads of the elementary-school divisions 
may indicate the relative importance attached to this division of the 
state departments of education, However, these factors are relative¬ 
ly unimportant in comparison with the lackof agreement concerning 
the functions performed by the divisions. This lack of agreement ap¬ 
parently indicates that the functions have been assigned to the divi¬ 
sion without due regard to their appropriateness as functions for the 
division, It would seem that a careful analysis should be made of 
the appropriate functions to be performed and that the functions 
should be assigned on the basis of the analysis. Such an analysis 
would in many instances, no doubt, necessitate the reorganization 
of the entire state department of education before all the divisions 
could operate together harmoniously. 



THE ACTIVITIES OF AN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
COUNCIL 


EMMA EEUERSTEIN anp MARY R. MARTIN 
Lincoln Consolidated School, Michigan State Nonnal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

The elementary-school cowncil of Lincoln Consolidated School is 
maintained to satisfy certain, definitely felt needs within the school. 
Its function is to help children discover and use opportunities for 
service and thus to provide a broader experience in active citizenship 
than can be given in the classroom, Every school offers a great num¬ 
ber of problems which might be recognized and solved in an intelli¬ 
gent way by the children if they were but given the opportunity. 
The services rendered by a council will vary according to the needs 
of the particular school situation. 

ORGANIZATION AND WORKING PLAN 

The elementary council of Lincoln Consolidated School has been 
in existence since the establishment of the school some twelve years 
ago and during this time has undergone an evolutionary-develop¬ 
ment. It is composed of two members from each of the elementary- 
grade rooms except the kindergartrai. Since the school is organized 
on the quarter basis, the members are elected for a term of three 
months. This short term of membership, although it necessitates 
the use of a high percentage of the council time to organize the ac¬ 
tivities, offers a large number of children the opportunity to partici¬ 
pate in these activities. Tractically all the children in the school are 
members of the council at some time while they are enrolled in the 
elementary grades- The pleasure shown in serving on the council 
and the growth evidenced by its members more than justify the 
break in continuity with the changing membership. 

The officers of the council are a president, a vice-president, a sec¬ 
retary, and an assistant secretary. A treasurer has recently been 
added because the council is carrying on its first activities involving 
the use of money, Two faculty members act as advisers to the 
council 
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One council meeting of about forty-five minutes is held at a regu¬ 
lar time each week, in a room in which no class is scheduled. Extra 
meetings are held as need arises. At various times throughout the 
year the council is invited to conduct its meeting in one of the class¬ 
rooms. This arrangement gives the children in the various class¬ 
rooms the opportunity of seeing how the council is conducted and 
thereby arouses a deep interest in, and an understanding and appre¬ 
ciation of, the work that the council is trying to accomplish. 

Practically every activity carried on by the council has originated 
in some one of the home rooms. The project is presented to the coun¬ 
cil by a council member of the home room in which it originated. 
Occasionally the principal or one of the other members of the faculty 
presents a problem which is of interest to all the elementary grades. 
After the problem is taken up by the council, it is referred back to 
the home rooms and is there discussed before final action is taken. 
The principal is consulted regarding the advisability of a major 
enterprise before it is planned. At the completion of each major ac¬ 
tivity the council evaluates the work accomplished and invites each 
home room to report its evaluation through its council members. 
The principal and the faculty members are encouraged to give their 
personal evaluations. 

■When first organized, the council had as its chief purpose the 
elimination, of such practices as running and shouting in the hall, 
crowding and pushing on the stairs, wasting paper towels, and other 
objectionable habits. As time has gone on, problems of this nature 
have been referred to home-room groups, where they have been 
dealt with very effectively. The council is now giving its time to 
more constructive work. 

> ACTIVITIES OE THE COUNCIL 

Criteria for the seledioji of aclivilies .—^When an activity is selected 
for the elementary council, the following criteria are kept in mind. 

1. la it intwesting to cbildien in these grades? 

2. Is it within the comprehension of the group? 

31 Does it enrich the regular curriculum? 

4 Does it encourage initiative and originality? 

5. Does it enlarge the children's horizon? 

6 , Does it develop responsibility? 
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7. Will it lead to further interests? 

8. Will it help the children to assume their responsibilities in their com¬ 
munity? 

9. Will it help the children to assume a more co-operative relation with their 
classmates, the faculty, and the school as a whole? 

10. Will it promote a worthy use of leisure time? 

LiU of activitm .—In the past two years tlie council has concerned 
itself with the following activities: (i) arranging for a school visiting 
day for parents; (2) making a list of persons in the community who, 
because of their interest and experience, are able to contribute to the 
enrichment of the school’s program; (3) promoting hobbies and con¬ 
ducting a hobby show; (4) sponsoring and conducting a pet show; 
(s) giving assembly programs to promote council activities; (6) im¬ 
proving assembly routine; (7) raising funds with which to buy a pic¬ 
ture for each elementary-grade room; (8) sponsoring a birdhouse- 
building contest; and (9) sponsoring a school newspaper. 

Visiting day for parents .—^Whilc the parents are always welcome, 
a special effort is made to have them visit the school and observe the 
regular work on one clay each year, usually during the first week in 
November, This visiting creates a better understanding of the ac¬ 
tivities in the school’s program and arouses a deeper and more sym¬ 
pathetic interest in the affairs of the school than any program of 
entertainment that could be offered. An attempt is made to antici¬ 
pate every need that a visitor might have while in the school A list 
of these needs is made, and the council members decide which can be 
taken care of by the various home rooms. A child or a group of chil¬ 
dren is appointed to meet each of these needs. Appointments are 
made by the council members after conferring with the home-room 
teachers in whose rooms the appointed children work. If the ap¬ 
pointed children are not certain of what they are to do, the council 
members train them for their work. 

The following tasks have been assigned to various persons and 
committees: (i) writing invitations for the kindergarten and the 
first-grade children to take home to their parents; (2) writing notes 
to two of the mothers, inviting them to pour tea, and coffee at the 
social hour following the dismissal of school; (3) writing a notice to 
be published in the local paper; (4) showing visitors where to park 
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their cars; (5) greeting visitors at the door; (6) showing visitors 
where to put their wraps; (7) taking visitors to the classrooms; 
(8) providing extra chairs in the classrooms; (9) arranging for the 
serving of refreshments after school by enlisting the help of the 
home-economics department in preparing the food to be served to 
parents during tlie social hour; (10) assisting in, the serving of re¬ 
freshments; (ii) caring for visiting children under school age during 
the social hour; and (12) introducing the principal to the parents at 
the tea. 

After the visiting day the council evaluates its work and makes a 
record of the work that it did well, with a list of constructive sugges¬ 
tions for improving visiting day the next year. Council members are 
encouraged to bring constructive suggestions from members of their 
home rooms and from their parents. The advisors ask the faculty 
members for their written criticisms. These criticisms are helpful in 
determining changes to be made in the next year’s visiting day. 

Ennchmg the curricuktm hy securing outside assistance .—The ele¬ 
mentary grades have received valuable help from parents who have 
lived for a time in foreign countries, who have had experiences in 
some industry, or who have skill in some simple art or craft. Last 
year the council made a survey of the community to find persons 
who would be willing to give their services to enrich the curriculum 
by telling of their experiences, demonstrating their skill, or teaching 
simple processes, Growing out of the regular curriculum, this activ¬ 
ity has in turn enriched and supplemented it. 

Hobby show .—Many of the children were carrying on hobbies dur¬ 
ing their leisure time. The council suggested that each elementary- 
grade room prepare a list of the names of such children and the types 
o( hobbies in which they were interested. The council appointed a 
committee to assemble and classify these lists in a general report. 
This report was then sent to each elementary-grade room. Many 
children having like hobbies visited other rooms to see and compare 
their hobbies. Some children started hobbies after seeing the inter¬ 
esting activities in which other children were engaged. At a general 
exhibit of school work, each room arranged to display its hobbies, 

As an outgrowth of this activity, it was decided in 1935-36 to have 
all grades display their hobbies in one central place so that the chil- 
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dren interested in hobbies would have the opportunity to see them 
and examine them more closely. Tliis hobby exhibit was introduced 
at an assembly given by the council. Children -with unusual and 
interesting hobbies were invited to show them and discuss them 
briefly. This exhibit again caused many children to become inter¬ 
ested in starting hobbies of their own. Some of the parents exhibited 
their hobbies with those of the children, 

Vet show —A pet show is being planned for 1936-37. It is coming 
as an outgrowth of the hobby exhibit. It will be conducted as a part 
of a general community-day program. Since the school is in a rural 
community, the children have a great variety of pets and are much 
interested in them, The council, after receiving suggestions from the 
various rooms as to how the pet show might best be conducted, is 
making the necessary arrangements. In this case, as in all other ac¬ 
tivities sponsored by the council, committees from the various rooms 
will be appointed to assist the council. The diildren will have many 
pleasant experiences through participating in the pet show. The 
pupils will learn how to prepare pets for exhibit, how to protect 
them from insect pests, and how to exhibit their desirable qualities. 
It will also open up an entirely new field of thinking for some chil¬ 
dren with respect to possible kinds of pets. 

Improving assembly rontine ,—^The weekly assembly programs have 
been opened by the flag salute and the singing of “America,” both of 
which were being done incorrectly. A boy scout in the high school 
was requested to teach the flag salute to all the council members. 
They in turn took the responsibility of teaching the words and the 
proper manner of saluting the flag to their home rooms. The help of 
all the home-room teachers was solicited by the council members in 
Leaching the words of “America,'* and the music department assisted 
by teaching the melody. 

It was suggested to the council that the children were occasion¬ 
ally rather boisterous in their applause at the end of the assembly 
program. Correct and incorrect ways of applauding were discussed, 
and it was suggested that the council members talk over this prob¬ 
lem with their home rooms. 

Raising funds for plcUtfes. —Many of the elementary-grade rooms 
liave no pictures of permanent art value. By conducting a sale of old 
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papers and magazines, having sales of homemade candy, and by 
requesting penny contributions, the council is raising money to pur¬ 
chase pictures for the various rooms. This activity gives each child 
an opportunity to help in giving something of permanent value to 
his school which will be enjoyed by others as well as by himself. 

Contest in building birdhouses ,—The elementary-science depart¬ 
ment asked the council to sponsor a contest in building birdhouses, 
The council introduced tlie contest, and the manual-training depart¬ 
ment assisted those children regularly enrolled in shop classes in the 
actual building, All the children furnished their own materials, The 
children not enrolled in shop classes were given necessary assistance 
by their parents and teachers. A special assembly was held at the 
end of the contest, when all the contestants exhibited their bird¬ 
houses. 

Klevientary-school newspaper .—^While discussing the sale of old 
newspapers, the council originated the idea that it would be inter¬ 
esting to publish a newspaper. The pupils in each room are in¬ 
vited to contribute news that they believe will be of interest to other 
rooms. The teachers of the mtcimediate grades, with the assistance 
of the home-room children, have volunteered to take turns in assem¬ 
bling these items in form to be mimeographed, This newspaper is 
issued bi-weekly. It gives the children of the elementary grades the 
opportunity of sharing their experiences and, at the same time, 
stimulates a lively interest in effective writing. 

EVALUATION 

In carrying out the activities of the council, the pupils have de¬ 
veloped poise, social consciousness, and such desirable traits as re¬ 
sponsibility, dependability, initiative, respect for the opinions of 
others, unselfishness, and an appreciation of the help of others. Par¬ 
ticipating in the couvrcil has helped children to develop ability in 
organization of ideas and materials, to think critically, and to be 
sensitive to the needs in various social situations. Children elected 
to the council are honored and, at the same time, arc given a position 
of responsibility and trust. Rare indeed is the child who will not 
measure up to this challenge. 



FACTORS RELATED TO WITHDRAWAL FROM JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN MINNEAPOLIS 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 
Univ6iB\ty of Minnesota 

KATE WIND 

Jefferson Junior High School* Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PURPOSE OE STUDY 

The purpose of this investigation was to measure the differences 
in age-grade status, mental ability, school marks, and socio-economic 
status of pupils who were eliminated from the junior high schools of 
Minneapolis and of pupils who were retained through Grade IX. 
Comparisons involved two groups of pupils in the junior high 
school grades, an eliminated group (1,355 number in the pre¬ 
liminary study and 415 in number in the intensive unit) and a re¬ 
tained group of 1,213 pupils. Pupils who left the city, who trans¬ 
ferred to private schools, or who withdrew on account of illness were 
not included. The 415 pupils investigated intensively were inter¬ 
viewed in their homes by school counselors, visiting teachers, or at¬ 
tendance counselors, Of these, 232 were boys and 183 were girls (in 
junior high school grades boys withdraw in larger numbers than 
girls). Of the withdrawing pupils, Soper cent left while in Grade IX, 
and only 25 per cent left before finishing one-half of Grade VIII and 
13 per cent before beginning Grade VIII. 

RETARDATION AS A FACTOR OF WITHDRAWAL 

As may be seen in Table I, all the eliminated pupils were retarded. 
This fact is the logical result of a well-enforced statute requiring at¬ 
tendance until the age of sixteen, together with the enlightened atti¬ 
tude of the school people, labor leaders, and employers of Minneapo¬ 
lis with respect to work permits Of the 1,213 retained pupils, only 
42 were retarded as much as one year or more, while 1,077 withdraw¬ 
ing pupils for whom retardation could be calculated were from one 
year to four and a half years behind their grades. The median age 
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at -withdrawal was 16.3 years, and only a fourth of the withdrawing 
pupils remained until the age of sixteen and a half. 

In Minneapolis, under the prevailing promotion practices, prac¬ 
tically all retarded pupils are eliminated before Grade X, and only in 
rare cases are normal or accelerated pupils eliminated before reach¬ 
ing that level, One in eight of the retained pupils is retarded. The 
median retained pupil will be almost exactly “at age” lor his grade, 
wliile the median eliminated pupil will be retarded 2.21 years, 
Elimination does not begin seriously until about the middle of 
Grade VIII. 


TABLE I 

DrsTRinuTiON OF WmiDHAWiNC Pupns and retainhd Pupils 
According to Age-Grape Status 


Aoti-Ghade Status 

WniiDiiAwiNQ punLS 

Retained Pupils 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Normal. 

0 

■ra 

655 

54 0 

Retarded . 

£,oS6 


>55 

12.8 

Accelerated. 

0 

■H 

405 

33-2 

Total . 

1,086* I 

loo.O 

1,213 

100.0 


* Docs noL Include wllhdrtnela frofn llielliqrs'V ocbiIoqbI School, 


JTILNTAL ABU.1TY AND SCHOOL MARKS 

Pupils in the Minneapolis schools, at the time the data of this 
study were gathered, were classlhed into five groups (A, B, C, Dj 
and E) on the basis of scores on the Haggerty Intelligence Examina¬ 
tions and the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. The data in 
Table II indicate that the retained pupils tended to be congregated 
in the normal and the superior classifications, and the eliminated 
pupils in the normal and the inferior levels, This tendency was 
more pronounced for girls than foe hoys. 

Even more pronounced, as might be expected, were the differences 
of the two groups with respect to marks received in junior high 
school, which are shown in Table III, The median mark of the 
withdrawing pupils was almost exactly midway between P and C, 
while that of the retained pupils was a strong C- 4 -. The bi-serial 
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coefficient of correlation* between scholarship and persistency in 
school was .397+ .009. 

TABLE n 

DISTRIBUTION OF WlTHDRA^VING AND OF RETAINED PUPILS 

According to Adilitv grouping on 

BASIS OT INTELLIGBNCE 


AnniTV Group 

WmintAwiNG Pupils 

Rctained Pupils 

Number 

Per Cent | 

Number 

Per Cent 

A, . ,1 

4 

I 0 

t 62 

13 4 

B. . 1 

20 

4 8 I 

224 

3ft S 

C 

139 

33 5 , 

416 

34 3 

D. : 

[oS 

26 0 1 

209 

17 2 

E . 

133 

32 0 

iJO 1 

13.1 

Unknown . 

II 

2-7 

43 1 

3.5 

Total 

41 S 

TOO 0 


100,0 


TABLE in 

Average school Marks Received in Junior High School 
DY Withdrawing and Retained pupils 


Mark 

WimDBAWIHG PunLS 

Rutaiktd Pupils 

Number | 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

A or B 

14 

1.3 

240 

19 8 

C, 

580 1 

S 3 0 

836 

68 9 

D , , 

470 

42 3 

136 

It 2 

F 

SI 

4 6 

I 

0 I 

Total 

I.ns* 

100 0 

1.213 

100 0 


Mniks were not QV dUeblc ior ell wlthdrewuiB pupib. 


BIRTHPLACE AND SOClO-RCONOMlC STATUS 

With respect to place of birth, the chances of remaining through 
junior high school favor pupils born in Minneapolis and, slightly, 
those born in Minnesota. They are not at all favorable for foreign- 
born childien, about four in five of those included in the study fail- 

‘ The bi-serial coefficient of correlation is computed between two variables one of 
wWeVi is expressed in vaiioua degrees or in a Itequency distribution and the other, 
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ing to remain through Grade IX. The differences of the two groups 
in scores on the Sims Score Card for Socio-economic Status were pro¬ 
nounced, the upper quartile of the withdrawing pupils barely exceed¬ 
ing the lower quartile of the persistcrs. As in the case of mental 
ability, more boys than girls of the upper levels withdrew. Parents 
of the retained pupils were much better educated on the average 
than those of the eliminated pupils, more than twice as many of the 
former having had at least some high-school training and almost 
three times as many having gone to college. The bi-serial coefficient 
of correlation between the Sims Score Card for Socio-economic 
Status and retention was revealingly high (.624). 

The bi-serial coefficient of correlation between number of books in 
home and persistence of pupils was .366. In 60 per cent of the homes 
of the withdrawing pupils, as compared with 30 per cent of the re¬ 
tained pupils, there were less than twenty-five books. In the homes 
of 30 per cent of the latter, as compared with 7 per cent of the former, 
there were 125 or more books. In 47 per cent of the homes of the 
eliminated pupils, as compared with 12 per cent of the retained pu¬ 
pils, no magazine was taken regularly. The bi-serial coefficient of 
correlation hetween number of magazines taken and retention was 
.50. 

'Table TV shows that the withdrawing pupils came most heavily 
from the homes of laborers. Only 2 of the 178 children of profes¬ 
sional and higher executives and only 24 of the 303 children of com¬ 
mercial-service workers and business proprietors failed to remain 
through junior high school, as compared with 258 of the 660 children 
of laborers included in the investigation. 

The outstanding lack of books and magazines of any sort, to say 
nothing of books and magazines of educational utility, should be 
extremely revealing to teachers, especially teachers in the fields of 
English, history, and social studies. The background of pupils com- 


tliQugh capable o£ being slmilwly diattilnited, happens in the patticwUi instance to be 
classified in two categories only (in this case, eliminated and retained). The formula 
and detailed explanations arc given in practically all but the simplest treatments of 
statistical methods, The formula is not strictly applicable to the daU here, but the 
resulting coefficient is a serviceable approrimation 
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ing from, the poorev homes, in which they have had no opportunity to 
supplement school instruction with teadmg at home, is very prob¬ 
ably overestimated. Home work is no doubt assigned in the prepara¬ 
tion of which these pupils are at a distinct disadvantage irrespective 
of their native ability and willingness. 

TABLE IV 


DlSTRinuTION OF FATHERS OF WITHDRAWING PUPILS AND OF FATHERS 

OF Retained Pupils According to Occupation 


OccupA'nou OF Fatheb 

Patdebs op 
WinmBAvtiKa Pitpils 

Fatders of 

ReTAiueo PoTiLs 


Number 

' Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Professional and higher executive 
Commercial aervice and business 

3 

0 S 

176 

14 S 

proprictocs . 

*4 

5 8 ! 

379 

33.0 

Artisan-proprietor, 

65 

15.7 

331 

27 3 

Skilled laborer 

176 

42 4 

263 

21 7 

Unskilled kboicr , 

63 

19 7 

139 ' 

11.4 

Not stated. 

66 

IS 9 

25 

2 I 

Total 

415 

1 

100.0 

1,213 1 

100.0 


COMPARATIVE SIGNIFICANCE OF FACTORS 

It seems clear from the data of this study that the two factors most 
closely associated with elimination or retention in the Minneapolis 
junior high schools are retardation and socio-economic status* and 
that they are most closely related to persistence, as is shown by bi- 
seiial correlations of ,876 and .624, respectively. General mental 
ability is also closely related but is definitely secondary in impor¬ 
tance to retardation and to socio-economic status, probably in part 
because of the degree to which measures of the latter two factors are 
also measures of intelligence as well as measures of conditioning fac- 

' Collins and Campbell reporl data which show that socio-economic status is a factor 
most closely associated with failwe in junior high schools^ (fl) Harl R Douglass and 
J, H Collins, "A Study of the Relationship of Certain Factois to Failure among Su¬ 
perior Pupils in a Junioi High School for Negroes," Journal oj iVegro Ediicalioii, V 
(October, 1936), 599-601 (&) Harl R Douglass and In«a Campbell, "Factors Related 
to Failurem a Minneapolis Junior High School," E(cm€n((iry School Journal, XXXVIl 
(November, 1936), i86-8g. 
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tors, sucli as high ideals, educational and study opportunities and 
stimuli in the home, family tradition, ability to clothe and feed chiU 
dren, and intellectual interests. 

School marks likewise are less closely associated with retention 
(bi-serial coefhcient of correlation of .397) than are retardation and 
socio-economic status. Apparently, beyond the lower level of pass¬ 
ing, increased rank in marks is little related to persistence at the 
junior high school level—a finding which is contrary to the results of 
investigations at the senior high school level. It is interesting to note 
that the number of magazines in the home is correlated almost as 
closely with persistence in school as is the score on socio-economic 
status. If the total score is not available, a careful report by pupils 
of the number of magazines taken should be almost as useful, being 
more closely associated with retention than intelligence or previous 
marks. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. I 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS and NELSON R HENRY 
University of Cliicago 


The bibUogra.phy herewith presented cor\sists of selected refer¬ 
ences in the field of public-school administra-tion for the period 
November i, 1935, to October 31,1936. The references are classified 
according to the following topics: (1) general administration, (2) 
state school administration, (3) city school administration, and (4) 
supervision. References listed under (s) teaching staff, (6) school 
finance, (7) business management, and (8) public relations will be 
published in the February number of this journal. 

General AnniNiSTRAnoN 

1, Bolton, Frederick E. "The Relation of the Federal Government to 

Education,’' School aid Society, XLIII (January 25, 1936), 105-11, 
Suggests a centralized commission to administer all educational enterprises of 
the federal government. 

2, Buck, George L. "What's Next for Tects?" iVafioji's Schools, XVIII 

(October, 1936), 25-26. 

The report of an inquiry among publishers with reference to (i) conditions and 
measures which arc stimulating a revival of textbook-purchasing on the part of 
school systems and (9) certran influences which are thought to be a hindrance 
to this movement 

3, Chambers, M. M. (Editor). 2'he Povrlft Yearbook of School Law, igjd, 

Washington: M. M. Chambers (744 Jackson Place), 1936, Pp. 154. 
Presents the annual review of educational law as it comes from the courts for 
the year 1935 and a supplement on “How To Find the School Law " 

4, Davis, Marv Dabney. “The Housing of Schools for Young Children 

in European Countries,” American School and UniversHyi VIII, 237-44. 
New York; American School Publishing Corp., 1936, 

Discusses the general standards for buildings in which the schools for young 
children are housed in most European countries 

5, Hill, Clyde JIilTOn (Editor). Educaliofiol Frognss and School Adminis- 

lyalion, New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1936 Pp. 
xvi-l-400, 
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A symposium by former associates written as 4a tribute to Frank Ellsworth 
Spaulding on his retirement from active service in Yale University. 

6 . Judd, Charles H. "The Significance for Textbook-making of the Newer 

Concepts in Education," EiemarAary Sciiool Journal, XXXVI (April, 
1936), 575 - 82 . 

Notes certain changes in instructioiinl procedures wliicli imply the provision of 
larger quantities of reading matter for the pupils in the schools Suggests the 
desirability of a change in the type of textbook publications to provide ade¬ 
quate teaching materials in the form of pamphlets and books of smaller size, 

7. Mori, Paul R. "The Place of Local Initiative in Educational Organiza¬ 

tion," Reconstnicling Education through Research, pp 115-24, Official 
Report of the American Educational Research Associ.ation, 1936. Wash¬ 
ington: American Educational Research Association of the National 
Education Association, 1936. 

Reviews the historical status of local initiative m the American school system 
and outlines investigations being carried on undei the direction of the author, 

8. ^‘Platform of the National Education Association," Journal of the Naiional 

Education Association, XXV (January, 1936), 29-31. 

The platform presented is an outgrowth of past resolutions adopted by the 
National Education Association. 

9. Preston, EvEiiE'rr C. Principles and Statutory Provisiotis Relating to 

Recrealional, Medical, and Social Welfare Services of the Public Schools 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 661. New Yorlc 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 193$. Pp. vi't-142. 

A review of statutory provisions for ceitaia auxiliary services commonly inclurled 
in the program of the public schools. 

10 PuNKE, Harold H, The Courts and Public-School Properly. Chicago; 
Umversity of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xvi+314. 

A discussion of the principles underlying the authority of school boards in the 
acquisition of school property and a review of the important court decisions on 
this question, 

II, PuNKE, Harold H “Educational Impli«itions of Recent Changes in 
Farm Population," lUementary School Journal, XXXVI (February, 
i936),436'4S. 

A careful analysis of census data from the paint of view of the effect of popula¬ 
tion changes in rural areas. 

15 . Samuelson, A&nes. "Turning the Spotlight on Rural Education," Na¬ 
tion's Schools, XVH (March, 1936), 33-34, 

A plea for more eflective planning for the improvement of educational opportuni¬ 
ties in the rural areas of the United States, 

13 Sears, Jesse B. "Getting the Schools Out of the Depression," Elenienlafy 
School Journal, XXXVI (February, 1936), 417-23. 
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Suggests that the financial and the educational aspects of tlie effects of the de¬ 
pression require separate and distinct consideration, The author makes specific 
suggestions with respect to the attack on each of these problems, 

14 Snedden, David. "American Education in 1960," Teachers College Record, 

XXXVII (April, 1936), 625-43. 

An interesting prophecy concerning the progiess that the public schools nmy 
reasonal^ly be expected to achieve by i960. 

15 Stoddam), a, J, "The Public's Schools,'' Nation's Schools, XVII (March, 

1936), 16-19. 

A stimulating discussion of tlie functions of a public-school system in a democ¬ 
racy, 

16, StudebakeRj John W. "An Overview of the Civilian Conservation Corps," 

Jimior-Senior High School Clearing House, X (November, 1935), 134-38. 
Reviews tJie problems and the trfumplis of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
with special attention to its educational program. 

17. Whipple, Gertrude, Procedures Used in Seeding School Books. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp vih+i/S, (A brief report of this 
investigation is given la Biementary School Journal, XXXVI [May and 
June, 1936], 665-73, 760-75; XXXVII [September, 1936], 45-57.) 

Reports an extensive investigation of procedures followed in selecting textbooks 
for use in city school systems and for stake adoption. 

State School Administration 

18 Akerlv, H, E, "Has State Aid Actually Equalized Educational Oppor¬ 
tunity?" Nation's Schools, XVII (January, 1936), 16-17. 

An argument for modification of slate-aid programs to provide some means of 
stimulating economy and efficiency in admmistration, 

19, Almack, John C "Historical Development of^School Administration," 
School and Society, XLIII (May 9,1936), 625-30, 

In the light of the earlier experience of adiools in America, the author nigucs 
for the maintenance of a high degree of local control in the organization and 
administration of public schools 

20 CaupbelLi Raymond Guy. State Supervision and Regulation of Budgetary 
Procedure in Pubhc School Syslefns. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No 637. New York; Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1935. Pp. vi-|-'ii2. 

An Inquiry based on examination of scliool cods, questionnaires to state depart¬ 
ments of education, and interviews with state oSiclals 

21, Chamberlain, Leo hi,, and Meece, Leonard E The Local Umt for 
School Administration in the United States: Part I, pp. 44, Part II, pp 
56. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. VIII, Nos. 3 and 4. 
Lexington, ICentucky* College of Education, University of Kentucky, 

1936, 
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Part I ol this study broadiy surveys the basic and intermediate units of school 
organization and control in the forty-eight states. Part II presents the chat- 
acteiistics of the various local systems for school control and indicates the 
trends in the reorganization of units for administrative purposes. 

22. Chambers, M. M. "Two Major Issues in State Administration,” Nation’s 

Schools, XVII (April, 1936), 25-26. 

A discussion of (i) the lack of unity in the administration of the various educa¬ 
tional agencies of the states and (2) the relation of educational administration 
to the agencies of fiscal administration in state government. 

23. Covert, Tihon. Slate Provisions Jor Equalmng the Cost oj Education. 

United States Office of Education DuUetia No. 4,1936. Pp, vi+so. 

An informative report of the amount of school aid contributed by the different 
states from 1900 to 1934; a descriptive account of the stntc-ald plans of Dela¬ 
ware, Noith Carolina, and West Virginia; and a discussion of the slgniRcancc 
of methods of apportioning state aid. 

24. Engelhard!,Fred. “State-widePlanningforSchoolBuIldings,'' American 

School a)id University, VIII, 28-30 New York: American School Pub¬ 
lishing Corp,, 1936. 

The author of this article believes that state-wMe planning for school-building 
needs is as vital to equality of educational opportunity and to economy as is 
city-wide planning 

25. Keesecker, Ward W. "Nation-wide Trends in State Legislation,” School 

Life, XXII (October, 1936), 39, 59-60. 

Notes recent legislative trends in the direction of; (i) an extension ol state 
administrative control, (2) increased stole aid, (3) on extension of state control 
over school expenditures. 

26. Leet, Glen, and Paige, Robert M. (Editors) Property Tax Limilalion 

Laws. Public Administration ServicePubiication, No 36. Chicago: Pub¬ 
lic Admimatration Service (850 East Fifty-eighth Street!, 1936 (revised), 
Pp, 96 

A revision of an earlier important publication presenting arguments advanced by 
twenty-iour tax experts for and against tax-limitation measures 

27 Merrill, Harold, "State Planning Boards Study School Planning and 
Finance/’ American ScJusol and University, VIII, 20-25. York: 
American School Publishing Corp., 1936. 

Discusaes the scope and character of state planning boards in relation to public- 
school organization and support. 

28. Morris, Emmet L, "The Iowa State School Accounting System,” Ameri' 
can School Board Journal, XCH (April, 1936), 27-29. 

Discusses and illustrates the system of financial accounting in the schools of 
Iowa made necessary by legislarive enactment in 1933, 
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CiTV School Administration 

29. Allen, Frank E,j Hunt, Herold C., and Jensen, Frank A. "Trends in 

Textbook Pkcement," Ration's Schools, XVII (May, 1936), 33-34. 

A report of an inquiry concerning mctlioda of providing textbooks for pupils in 
the schools of cities wUi populations of twenty-five thousand or more, 

30. Bowman, Leonard L. "Democratic School Administration through a 

Local School Code," American School Board Journal^ XCI (December, 

193s). 71-72, 

Discusses school-board rules and regulations as aids in democratic educational 
administration 

31. Broady, Knute 0. "Is an Adequate Program of Health and Physical 

Education Feasible in a Small School System?” Ed^lcallonQl Adminls’ 
IraUon and Supervision, XXII (January, 1036), 20-28. 

Suggests methods of overcoming the obstacles in the way of effective programs 
of healtli and physical training in small school systems 

33. Dougherty, James Henry; Gorman, Frank ITermon, and Phillips, 
Claitob Anderson. Elementary School Organisation and Management 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xx-f454. 

A tieatment of elementary'school oiganization and managemenl wnlten specif¬ 
ically with tbc needs of the classroom teacher m mind, The book possesses 
value for the beginning principal hut is too clemcntaTy for experienced princi¬ 
pals 

33, Duhland, Edna; Leistikow, I/YDIa; mid Daluiorp, Charles J "In 

Lieu of Report Cards," Nation's Schools, XVIII (October, 1936), 27-30. 
An account of how one elementary-school system has undertaken to provide 
more effective repoita to patents regarding the school progress of their children. 

34, Essex, Don L, "The Board of Education and Its Arcliitect," Amentari 

School Board Jonriud, XCII (March, 1936), 31-32 

Considers the selection, terms of contract, and the status of the school archi¬ 
tect in relation to the board of education in city school systems, 

35, Fuchs, Theodore. "Equipment for School Dramatics,” Ameiican School 

and University, VIII, 267-76. New York; American School Publishing 
Corp., 1936. 

Considers the physical facilities required for successful work in school dramatics, 

36, Linn, H H. "Some Practical Suggestions for WPA Woik in Public 

SchooJs,''i4w/«ri<;o«S<://t>i7/Bnflrrf/t?rw'«flf,XCII(March, 1936), 27-29, 74, 
Discus&cs types of desirable permanent plant improvements and repair jobs for 
WPA projects in city school systems 

37, Martin, Walter C. "School-Building Structure and Equipment for Effi¬ 

cient Use of Visual Aids and Radio," American School and University, 
VIII, 256-60. New York: American School Publishing Corp,, 1936. 
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Discussea nnd illustrates dossroom and building specifications cssotitial to 
eUectivc uss oi visual aids and radio. 

38, Nofisinger, Forest K. '^A Century of Progress in Schoolroom Seating/' 

American School Board Journal, XCtll (July, igjS), 41-42,72. 

Historical treatment of the problems of school seating. 

39, NoRtQN, JoiiH K. “School Administration and Governmental Reform," 

Jeachen Colle^i Record, XXXVU (May, 1936), 686-‘9o, 

Suggests aiess of ccKspcralion bclvieca students of public administratloA and 
students of school administration but argues against the co-ordination of school 
and municjpfil administrative organization 

40, Ono, Henry J. "Administration Responsibilities for Progress in Elemen¬ 

tary Education/* Eleweiifary School JcitriKd, XXXVII (September, 
1936)1*5-31) 

The author believes that tlve lag Lcitwecn theory and practice in clemcnLury 
education results from the lack of leadership on the part of administrative 
oHlcera. Suggests that practically all needed improvements in elcmcntary-school 
teaching could be secured by effective adroinfeUativc service and without addi¬ 
tional cost to the schools. 

41, ScATES, Douoias E. "A Chcck-List (or Studying School Services," Ameri¬ 

can. School Board Journal, XCH (June, 1936), 17-10,76. 

Contains an excellent analysis of school services wliich require systematic study 
and evaluation Iroin year to year. 

42, Shanneb, CirARLfis Reavis. “Regulations Pertaining to Health, Hygiene, 

and Safety in City School Systems," Elenmiary School Jomtol, XXXVI 
(December, 1935), 268-75. 

Report of an exAmination of rules and regulations of ijo city school Bysteins. 

43, Spain, Charles L. "Organizing a School System for Complete Community 

Service," NatioiBs Schools, XVI (November, 1933), 16-20 
An inteiesting account of the extensive community program organised and 
maintnined by the Detroit scliool system. 

SUPKRVtSION* 

44, BENNErr, J. M. “Tlie Supervising Principal and Constructive Super- 

viaion,” Edweob'w»of Adnwmshofion nnii XXII IFebtuary, 

1936), 88-104. 

Describes four fundamental steps in supervision by general supervisors, 

43. Hendricks, F. H "Supervisory Procedures of the Elementary School 
Principal," IlHmis Teacher, XXIV (April, 1936), 236-37, 250, 

‘ See also Item 4 (Blumc), Item 37 OJurr), and Item 4 c (Higgins) in the list of select¬ 
ed references appearing in the January, 1937, number of the School Hevieiv. 
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Discusses the aupcrvisoty pTOccdures that can be employed by elementary- 
school principals in the organizahon and administration of supervision. 

46, Himmelreicii, W. F. "Elements of Supervisory Techniques Feasible in a 
Small School System,” AfNencaif School Board Journal, XCI (November, 

193s), 31-32- 

Discusses five aspects of a supervisory' program for use of supciintcndcnts of 
small school systems 

47 MELBy, E. 0 . "Supervision,” Rerfieio oj Educational licsea-rch, VI (June, 
1936), 324-36. 

Reviews and evaluates the research earned on in public-school supervision be¬ 
tween January i, 1933, and January i, 1936. 

48. Rogers, Murphy P. A Stale’s Supervision of Its Elemcnlary Schools. 

Teacheis College Contributions to Education, No. 679. New York; 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. 

Considers the development of the present program of activities with respect to 
the supervision of elementary schools m Loui^ana by the State Department of 
Education and outlines a program of supervision for the future 

49, Taylor, Jessie E. "A Supervisory Project in Adapting the Curriculum of 

the Primary Grades to the Needs of Children,” Education, LVI (Febru¬ 
ary. 1936), 328-33 

Supeivision as in-servko training is carried on through the study of individual 
pupils and the curriculum as a means of reducing failure. 
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REVIKWS AND BOOK NOTBS 

The research basis oj airrici^HM int^rowiwwif-—Curriculum development is a 
manifold undectakit\g and must be ftpproaclied Item many angles if balanced 
all-round child development is to result. Notion and Norton* approach the 
task from, the research point of view. They give only passing consideration or 
omit altogether many basic eurriculum problems upon which research throws 
little light. They set themselves a definite task, which is stated in the Preface 
as follows; “'L’he publication is concerned witli materials beating on the deter¬ 
mination of curriculum content and activities rather than with the organization 
and adminiatration of programs of curriculum-building" (p. iv). 

The book falls into two majoi' divisions. The first three chapters and the 
last chapter deal with general aspects of curriculum development. Considera¬ 
tion is given to conditions wliich make improvement necessary, issues involved 
in ciiri'iculum construction, approaches to the selection of content, and trends 
in ciirriciilum-buikling. These chapters represent an interesting summary for 
the person who is already oriented to the major problems of curriculum develop¬ 
ment. However, the necessarily sketchy way in wliich these fundamental mat¬ 
ters arc treated, the exclusion of many basic problems, and the absence of a 
dominating point of view toward the curriculum would tend to leave the 
Uninitiated with little feeling of need for improvement or with little idea of how 
the desirable change might be accomplished. Hence, the book appears unsuited 
for genera) orientation to curriculum principles and practices. 

The second division of the book embodies chapters iv-xvi, inclusive. It is 
in these chapters that the authors carry out the purpose set forth in the Preface. 
The problems selected for consideration are those relating to conventional sub¬ 
ject fields. A chapter is devoted to each of the following subjects; health and 
physical educilion; social studies, reading; handwriting; spelling; language, 
grammar, and composition; arithmetic; science, muaic; art; industrial arts; and 
home economics. While there is uo uniform plan of treatment and each subject 
has certain topics peculiar to it, in moat cases there are presented a brief his¬ 
torical r6sumd of the subject, studies showing pertinent general conditions and 
facts, the point of view which dominates tlic subject, studies relating to the Lime 

' John Ki Norton and Margaret Alltucker Norton, foaurfaiiour 0/ Citrnciilm Build- 
lug, Boston; Ginn & Co., 193G. Tp.x+600. {3.00. 
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of beginning inslruction in the subject, studies relating to the objectives of the 
subject, studies relating to thne allotment, and studies relating to the selection 
of activities and content, 

These chapters repiescnt a highly worth-while synthesis and evaluation of 
vesearch which relates to cutticulum problems in the subject Mels. The authors 
point out—and rightly so—that this analysis will be of value in all types of 
curriculum piograms, Certainly all production committees and all workers in 
particular fields will find in the selection and synthesis a great deal of assistance. 
The book should also be found valuable in general courses on the curriculum if 
used to supplement sources whicli emphasize general principles and practices. 

There is evidence in this publication of tlm customary painstaking work 
of the authors The studies included we carefully selected, and copious cita¬ 
tions are made. For example, chapter v has more than eighty citations and 
chapter vi more than one hundred Extended lists of references are given at the 
close of each chapter. Even so, there is notably little material on many prob¬ 
lems—an indication of the inadequacy of research in various areas. 

On one point which is suggested directly by the title there would be wide- 
spiead disagreement. The implication is that research studies in the subject 
fields represent the foundations of curriculum-malting, To many curriculum 
workers such studies represent only materials that ma}' be used in the construc¬ 
tion process after the foundation has been laid in basic principles and general 
piocedurcs. 

The quality of the book meiits a better mechanical form than was given it. 
The binding is discouiagiiig in color; the Table of Contents and the list of tables 
arc poorly spaced; and the Preface, Foreword, and chapter headings appear 
crowded, While these features affect the first impression which the book 
makes, fortiinalcl}' they will not deter readers interested in curriculum develop¬ 
ment from careful study of the publication. Because it is an intensive piece of 
work in an aiea in which little has been done, the book represents a worthy 
contribution to the literatiue on curriculum development. 

Holus L. Caswell 

George Peatiodv College po® Teachebs 


Docs c/iaradci (raining gef Scores of character tests have been built 

and more or less standardvAcd, and a great many "cross-sectional” studies based 
on these tests have, by implication, raised serious questions regarding conven¬ 
tional procedures, Yet in his repoi t of his own well-planned experiment Jones 
mentions only seven investigations that are sharply focused on the values of 
specific, controlled methods of producing character. 

Jones’s attack on the problem was quite like that of many other curriculum 

* Vernon Jones, C/uracler atid Ciltse/is^jifi Tnu/iing tulf/e Public Sc/ml' An Experi¬ 
mental study of Three Specific Methods Chicago University of Chicago Press, ic)j6. 
Pp, xii-1-40/^. S3.00 
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sLud\&s. Two classes were used as coiiUol groups. Six oilier classes wcie taught 
honesty and co-operation by three distinct methods, tsvo being aubiectccl to each 
procedure. All groups were tested both before and after the period of instruc¬ 
tion. 

Roughly, the teaching methods used correspond to three prevailing ideas o£ 
how character can and shovdd be taught. The first svas the method of "hrst- 
hand experiencing’* with no instruction except that which was related to the 
specific situations faced. The second consisted exclusively in discussion, The 
third combined the other two methods, an effort being made to bring practice 
to consciousness and relate il to general principles. 

A little over an hour and a half a week for nine and a half months was used 
in the training. Ecsidea the initial and the final testing, a followup test was 
given in the following year. In all, from fourteen and a half to sixteen hours 
were devoted to the testing procedure in each class. AU the standardized tests 
einploj'cd are adequately illiiatratcd, and their staiislical values are noted 

The rather formidable barrage of teclmiquca elicited a vast amount of data 
in quantitative form, which were Uicn treated by appropriate statistical pro* 
cedures to answer certain questions. Can character be improved? 'What is the 
relative effect of the three methods? Js behavior consistent? What are the 
correlates of behavior and improvement? What effect on behavior has emotion 
induced by motion pic tines? llow long is improvement inoiiuaiiied? 

On the second question the evidence is dear. iTic coinhinallon iiicLhod of 
Qxporiciicc and discussion, allhoiigh not conasicnily effective, was decidedly 
llic beat of the tiiiec. In fact, neither experience alone nor discussion alone 
was coiisisLcntly belter than doing nothing at all. In this respect JonC5*3 study 
confirms Llic findings of several others, and it is well to have this additional 
and convincing proof both of the mcngcrncss of the results of even the most 
carefully planned efforts to change conduct and of the almost wholly negligible 
results of mere talk on the one hand and mere action on the other. 

One might question whether, in the light of recent discussions of the nature 
of character, any improvements in specific forms of conduct are to be regarded 
as equivalent to Improvements in character. The weakness of the study at 
this point is somewhat offset by the inclusion of evidence as to growing con¬ 
sistency of performance—a fact frequently neglected in researches of this type. 
Ill this respect the discussion method proved quite as effective as the cxpciieiicc- 
discussion method, this finding showing how significant a r 61 c discussion plaj s 
in the organization of behavior, if not in Us improven\eiU. 

The stud)’ is noteworthy for its meticulous care for details both in the 
instruction and in the testing, for its wise use of statistical procedures, for the 
length of the period of training, and Jor the author*s close adherence to the 
facts in his interpretations. It would have been still jnorc valuable if the author 
had made explicit his presuppositions conceuiing the meaning of character and 
the ai>plicabiUty of both his training devices and his tests to this conception. 

Hugh Hautsixorne 


Yale Univkrsitv 
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The teacher and classroom behavior problems .—^It is no longer pedagogical 
heresy to admit that a teacher teaches children and not subject matter. What¬ 
ever his obligation to Che personality of the child, the teacher cannot ignore 
that personality in action. However ardently he may persuade the child to 
learn, the behavior of the child may get iu the way. There are content, method, 
and the child, bvu the most important of these is the child. Once this emphasis 
is admitted, the manner of control of the child in the classroom becomes a 
major problem in education. Data on this problem have been presented in a 
monograph' from Teachers College at Columbia University, under the sponsor¬ 
ship of Professor Arthur I. Gates of that institution. 

The ]naterials of the investigation were secured from 83 elementary class¬ 
rooms in southern New Jersey containing 2,762 children from Grade I through 
Grade VI. These classrooms were in rural, village, and suburban schools and 
in various types of city school districts. The data used in the study were ob¬ 
tained from three sources: 

I Diary records obtained by student teachers through observation in tlieclassrooms 
and through conferences with experienced teachers regarding these observations. 

3 Diary records obtained by experienced teachers through observation of students' 
teaching and through conferences with students regarding the observations. 

3, Questionnaires submitted to experts in education and to a sampling of experienced 
teacliersip. 5I. 

The results of the research are grouped in three chapters, Chapter iii lists 
the classroom bcliavior problems which the teachers considered objectionable 
to a social group and sulBciently important to report. Chapter iv tabulates 
the treatments used by the teachers in solving the classroom behavior problems 
of their pupils, and chapter v presents an evaluation of the various types of 
treatments used by teachers. This evaluation was a product of the judgments 
of both the co-operating teachers and a group of experts in the study of child 
development 

Ill the judgment of the reviewer, some of the data from the tables of chapters 
iii and iv are so significant that they deserve special citation. For example, of 
the various types of classroom behavior problems recorded by the teacliers, 40 
per cent related to violations of classroom order; 16 per cent related to clilli- 
culties with authoiities or rules; 22 per cent concerned problems of application 
to school work; 14 per cent involved aggiessive and antagonistic peisonality 
traits; 8 per cent dealt ivith immorality; and only o.a per cent related to prob¬ 
lems involving withdiawing and recessive personality traits, Of the various 
types of treatment employed by tlie teachers to meet the foregoing classioom 
behavior problems, o 8 per cent employed physical force; 46 per cent used cen¬ 
sure; 9 per cent used overtime or extra work; 19 per cent involved deprivation, 
I per cent consisted in ignoiing the child, 10 per cent were based on verbal 

■ Nellie M Campbell, The ElemeiUary School Teacher's Trentmen( of Classroom 
Behavior Problems Teachers College Cantributions to Education, No, 668 New 
York' Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, Pp.vi-l- 72 - Si.30. 
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Appeal; 4 per cent used reward through social approval; i per cent employed 
reward through privilege; while, most astounding of nil, only p per cent allempied 
cKplanalion or assislanca iti meeting (he sUualian. 

There were some other interesting outcomes of the sUidy. Teachers who were 
rated by their supervisors as highly successful in tlie control of classroom 
behavior made much greater use of rewards and direct assistance to the child 
than did other teachers. On the other hand, teachers who were rated as being 
less successful in classroom control mode much more frequent use of punish¬ 
ment than other teachers. There was also evidence that a significant gap 
existed between what the teachers and the experts announced as desirable in 
theory and what the teachers employed in, actual practice, This gap between 
theory and practice, however, \vas apparently not recognized by the teachers, 
They were inclined to defend as successful that type of practice which they 
themselves employed while at the same time they would condemn, the same 
type of procedure when it was employed by someone else or when it was pre¬ 
sented as a statement of abstract theory. 

This investigation is further confirmation of the growing body of evidence 
that teachers are often sadly deficient in their understanding and management 
of the personalities of the children under their care. It appears that, so far as 
actual practice is concerned, the viewpoint that the cliild should be the object 
of the educational process is nothing more than pious claptrap. In the opinion 
of the reviewer, the major strategy of any program of guidance, menial hygiene, 
or character education must center on the vital relationship existing between 
the pupil and the teacher, 11, th^elete, only 9 per cent of the treatment em¬ 
ployed by teachers in handling classroom behavior problems can be constiued 
as being intelligent guidance, and if teachers persist in overcmphasiziiig the 
problems of the disorderly and aggressive child and virtually ignoring the prob¬ 
lem of the withdrawing and recessive child, they have obviouslj' little grasp 
of the meaning and opportunity of their task. 

This investigation is therefore a sod reminder of teachers’ shocLcomiugs. 
The following statement made by the author of the moiiograpli in concluding 
her report is a melancholy indictment. 

When treating undesirable classroom bcluvior of children, the teachers apply direct 
measures such as punishment or reward. Seldom docs the need lor using indirect 
methods, such, as changing the orpwilsatiatr of the classroom situivtlon to preveut the 
recurrence of the problem, seem to be recognized. Rarely is there evidence of the study 
of an individual to determine the cause of the maladjustment through data from 
health examinations, psychological examinakions, home conditions, or from informa¬ 
tion concerning social and emotional adjustment While the teachers may have been 
seeking the adequate social adjustment of tlic child there is little evidence in the 
treatments themselves or in the comments of the teachers concerning the treatments 
to indicate that they sought to do anyihmg other than remove the disorder [p, 60I, 

Howard Y. McCi.uskv 


University of Michigan 
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Conjlicis w the nursery school .—^Agunitis shown that the social world of the 
nursery school mirrors the complex human rektionsliips of society, Conflicts, 
both individual and social, and techniques for the resolution of these conflicts 
are major theoretical and practical concerns. In an investigation by Jersild and 
Markey,' “a conflict is defined as any instance in which one child attacks an¬ 
other's person or by word or deed interferes with the person, activities, or 
possessions of another, or threatens by word or gesture to do so, or endeavors 
by force or verbal demands to possess another’s belongings, or to direct an¬ 
other’s activities in opposition to the apparent desires of tlie child against wlioju 
the aggression is made” (p. 153). 

Records of the conflicts of nursecy-scirool children with one another during 
their free play were obtained in observations of fifty-four children of two to 
four years of age. In a supplementary study twenty-four of Lhe same children 
were observed after an interval of about a year in the nursery situation, and an 
additional twelve childien were observed in the kmdergarCen. The record >Yas 
taken. La the form of a tunning diary account, with some regard for timing and 
sami>liwg. The data secured are acceptable for showing individual diflerences 
among children and relation^ips within a given situation, It is not clear that 
the method controlled constant errors attributable to situational differences. 

The average number of conflicts per child during ten fifteen-minute periods 
of obacLvation was about thitLy-one, or approxiinately one conflict every five 
minutes, The median duration of a conflict was in the vicinity of thirty seconds. 
Extremely wide individual variations existed in the extent of participation in 
conflicts, in acts of aggression, and in personal attacks. The findings showed a 
decline wjth age in the frequency of screaming, weeping, and crying for help, 
while there was an increase with age in the use of language during conflicts. 
There is a suggestion that the sex which is in the majority in the nursery situa¬ 
tion will exhibit Che larger number of conflicts, but this finding may be acci¬ 
dental, Height, weight, and race showed inconsistent trends. There appeared 
to be a slight negative correlation between frequency of conflicts and intelli¬ 
gence quotient. A more consistent finding was that children with high iutelli- 
genCB quotients \Ycre more likely to use language during conflict, Day-nursery 
children exceeded nursery-school children in overt and verbal acts of attack and 
defense, as well as in the frequency of weeping and crying for help. It is possible 
that the data were influenced to some extent by socio-economic factors and by 
the relation of space and equipment to the number of children present. 

One of the most important factors in accounting for group differences in 
frequency of combat w'as the influence of the teacher. Lower frequencies were 
found when there was a large proportion of teacher.^ to childien. Some special 
analysis was made of the occasions in which the teacher interrupted combats 

' Arthur T. Jersild and Frances V Mnrkcy, Conjftcis behveen Preschool Children 
Child Development Monographs, No. ar. New York- Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935 I*P' 
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before the children had ceased their struggle. In 7« per cent of the instances 
the teacher definitely decided in favor of a child. Decisions were usually against 
the child who was the aggressor and favorable to the victim. Teachers also 
tended to decide against the child \Yho won a large proportion of his fights when 
left to himself and in favor of the child who lost n high proportion. Children 
who came into conflict with other clnUlrcn also tended to have conllicts with the 
teacher. All types of combative behavior were positively intetcoirclated, The 
child who usually takes the aggressive when he engages in a combat also tends 
to fight, hit, snatch, and win more often than does the child who seldom makes 
the first aggressive move. There was a correlation of .53 between data secured 
by the observational method and teachcra’ ratings. Approximately two-thirds 
of the conflicts were precipitated by overt or verbal aggression against another's 
material possessions, space, or play activities, and approximately one-third were 
precipitated by nggresaiou against the person of another. The conflicts were 
often the by-products of general activity and piny. 

In the followup study it was found that children who were high in com- 
bativenoss in one year were likely to remain high in another year, The frequency 
of combat increased in absolute amount, but the interpretation is complicated 
bv factors such as space and amount of teacher Interference. There is at least 
a suggestion in the study that conflicts increase in the cases of chUdten receiving 
the most teacher interference and decrease in those receiving the least. The 
question of learning control through conflict deserves special study. 

There is some suggestion that among children of these early ages there is 
more readiness to take than to give, to hit another child than to sympathize 
with him. Most persons arc willing to agree that the socialization of these 
activities and the learning of constructive interactive and coactive behavior 
ate Important objectives of the educational process. It is reassuring to note 
that Che frequency of social contact without combat was far liigher than the 
frequency of contacts that involved a fight and that the conflicts rarely had 
prolonged aftereffects. Teachers of children of every age may profitably read 
the chapter on the summary and conclusions of this investigation. 

Willard C Oison 

Umvr-RsriTV oy MiqnoAN 

A modarri cnrriciiUm for fite inlermcdiale gfodcs .—Conceptions of the r 61 e of 
state departments with respect to courses of study have recently undergone con¬ 
siderable modification. From tlie issuance of detailed courses to be followed 
somewhat inflexibly by local school systems, practice has tinned to the provision 
of a broad framework designed to outline the scope of the curriculum and to in¬ 
sure continuity and integration in the development of the child. "Leads" are 
suggested upon which materials suited to local situations may be based, and 
such detailed units of learning as arc furnished are designed mainly for illustra¬ 
tive purposes. Modern state cutricuUmi bodies also conduct continuing studies 
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of educational aims, \nnovating practices, and teaching aids and disseminate 
the findings among wotkevs in the field. A v^itablc culmination of services of 
the types enumerated is provided by the second manual' of child development 
prepared by the California State Curriculum Commiasion. 

The first four chapters of the book are goieral in nature. They carry the fol¬ 
lowing titles: "Point of View," "The Organization of the Intermediate Grades," 
"The Teacher," and "Textbooks and Other Instructional Materials." Separate 
chapters are devoted to methods and materials of social studies, science, training 
ill reading skills, reading in contenh fields, recteatory reading, oral and ivrittcn 
expression, arithmetic, music, art, and creative play. Six comprehensive units 
of work indicating the contributions of subject fields to centers of interest and 
two appendixes containing bibliographies for curriculum units and recreatory 
leading complete the contents of the volume. 

The style of tlie book should have a particular appeal for the classroom 
teacher. The language is nontechnical and concise, and in manv instances 
desciiptions of practices are reinforced by remarkably lifelike photographs 
of school situations. The editorial committee was successful to n marked 
degree in gleaning, from a voluminous and ever-increasing flow of professional 
literature, principles essential to modern classroom practice and putting them 
into a simple and usable form. References to teaching aids and materials tell 
where to ob tain them or how they may be constructed. The professional bibliog¬ 
raphies are concise and refer to significant studiis and discussions. 

Among the purposes, six in number, designated for the elemeutaiy school are 
the evilUvation of habits of analytical thinking and the development of apprecia¬ 
tion of beauty, Illustrations, in accordance with educational principles, are given 
of how to conduct conferences with pupils during the class period, how to utilize 
the home as an aid in the educative process, and how to eliminate a great deal of 
the memorization of subject matter in order that materials for developing social 
consciousness in the child may be provided. Seven statements of what comprises 
an effective program for the intermediate grades, with sample class schedules 
to illustrate their practice, cannot fail to be of assistance to principal and 
teacher, 

The chief merit of this volume lies in its "usability." The difficulties and the 
piofcssional giopings of the average teacher have been sensed to an extraordi- 
narv degree, and a book has been made available which will provide teaclieis 
generally with hope as well as assistance The presentation of educational aims 
biiiigg out clearly that the principles basic to modern classroom work are not 
large in numbei and are applicable at all grade levels. To some, the element of 
children's interests as a basis for learning activities may appear to be overem¬ 
phasized, but there is adequate treatment of such factors as the development of 

’ TeMliers' Guide to Child DeaelopmeHt i« </« lutemediaie Grades. Prepatctl under the 
direction of the California State Curriculum Conimission, Sacnimento, California' 
State Depaitmcnt of Educ.Liion, 1936. Pp xxviii-l-632 
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skills and tedmlques, the uses of diagnosis and evaluation, and the contribu¬ 
tions of scientific studies. The members of the commission have produced a 
manual of marked assistance, not only to intermediate-grade teachers of their 
own state, but to administrators and teachers of all grade levels throughout 
the country, 

Paul R. Pikhce 

Wells Ilicrr School, Chicago, Illinois 


T<j the slultcrcf .—Because stutterers differ greatly in their ability to gain in¬ 
sight into their difTiculty, in the severity of their disorder, in age, in intelligence, 
and in associated complicating /actors, there is some doubt with regard to the 
value of telling them how to Iiandic their own cases. In spite of this doubt, 
Dr. and Mrs, Blanton address a book to the stutterer,* Tlicy tell him that his 
speech difficulty is not inherited but rather that it is learned. Thej' give him a 
brief presentation, of the various levels of the nervous system and of the mind. 
I doubt whether Uig average stutterer, with no more knowledge of psychology 
and neurology than he usually possesses, will understand this discussion. Tlic 
authors then include chapters on “The Growth of the Conscience," “Anxiety," 
"Emotional ratterns/' and “The Family and the Social Pattern." It is not 
made clear how this material should be used by the stutterer in handling his 
own case. Chapters on "A Description of Stuttering," "Theories about Stutter¬ 
ing," the cauje of stuttering, and the treatment of stuttering arc short and, in 
my judgment, inadequate, I seriously doubt whether the average stutterer will 
be able to apply the material In these chapters with success. 

The stutterer ought to know why certain situations cause more difficulty 
than others, why certain speech sounds mc more closely related to spasms than 
other sounds, how he can ovetcomc his fears of speaking, and how he can or- 
ganize his life to present a unified front to his public, These practical and perti¬ 
nent issues are not touched. The book is concluded with chapters on what par¬ 
ents, the public, and the stutterer can do. These chapters are good but too 
brief and general, Further, they are platitudinous. 

The book has value from two points of view: (i) It is the first attempt to 
approach the problem of stuttering from the standpoint of luecHcal psychology, 
(a) It raises the important issue of whether the stutterer can be helped by direct¬ 
ing a treatise to the stutterer himself- Although the book is not directed to physi¬ 
cians and teachers, it suggests a certain point of view in speech pathology for 
these two classes of workers. 


UNivERSixr or Iowa 


LiiE EuwAiin Tiuvis 


Iihiiieuld!y slalisUcs applied to ediaation, —^Tlie pieseiit-Jay emphasis oji 
measurement and the quantitative treatment of results has made it not only 

’ Smiley Blanton and Margaret Gray Blanton, Por StutlererS' New York; D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co,, Ine , 1936, Pp rii-|-i52. 82.00. 
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extremely useful but almost necessary/or students of education and psycliology 
to have a knowledge of statistical method For students who have studied 
mathematics extensively, the theory of statistics U comparatively easy, but 
for those without such training the statistical methods present many difTiculties 
It is for the latter group of students that Professor Cooke has written a text¬ 
book on statistics,^ The book is written in a simple form and is readily under¬ 
standable to those with limited mathematical training. The author gives much 
space to the discussion and the interpretation of various statistical concepts and 
places little emphasis on. the mathematical derivation of formulas, 

The book treats the more widely used statistical measures. The elementary 
measures arc discussed in great detail, whereas in the case of many of the more 
advanced only the formulas are given. In most instances, however, the student 
is Cautioned that the advanced measures may be needed, and icferences are 
cited for detailed study. For example, a lengthy discussion, is granted to the 
prediction of a single unknown score on the basis of one known score, whereas 
only the essential equations are given for a five-variable regression problem. 

A just criticism can be made because of the lack of precise treatment of 
several statistical concepts, For example, the author explains correlation as 
“the tendency for one factor to vary in some fixed maimer in relation, to varia¬ 
tions in another factor" (p. 114). For most purposes this statement would be 
considered a valid interpretation, but the discussion is continued with the 
further statement that ‘‘correlation is a means of expressing the similarity or 
likeness of two factors" (p. 114). The latter interpretation holds for but few 
cases, if at all. In another instance the concept of non-linear correlation is 
introduced, with the two formulas for ij*,> and ijgx, but no clear differentiation is 
made between the two measures, On the other hand, the discussion of relia¬ 
bility, skewness, regression, probable error, and standard deviation is excep¬ 
tionally clear. 

The author is very explicit in signifying what each symbol in the formulas 
stands for and in detailing tlie various steps to be followed in the calculations. 
Complete model problems are worked out in the text. Numerous problems and 
exercises with answers are placed at the end of each chapter to give the student 
practice. In most cases the data used for the exercises are not artificial but are 
drawn from tables presented in the Appendix. In addition to the exercises, from 
twenty-two to thirty-six true-false statements relating to the statistical theory 
and interpretation of the various concepts are given at the close of each chapter. 

The Appendix includes selected references in twenty-six other textbooks ar¬ 
ranged in tabular form and indicating the pages in each reference on which 
various topics aie treated. Also included in the Appendix are various calculat¬ 
ing tables, squares and squMe roots, etc. A detailed index makes possible 
quick reference to vaiious formulas. 

' Dennis II. Cooke, IfMn'wMHH Bssewlinfe of Sfolislics. As .Applied to Education and 
Psychology. NewYork- Macmillan Co., 1036. Pp. xviii-f 272, $275. 
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The book as a whole adequately (ullils the author's purpose: 

This volume is intended ns a textbook in statistics for students in education and 
psycliology .... All the casentiai and most widely used sti\ tisiical measures and proc¬ 
esses have been treated..., • The mhumuni amount of space has been devoted to 
process, the major emphasis being placed on the inteairetation ol statistical measuicg, 
An attempt Iws been n\tde to present the material in LUc simplest form possible, 
... A knowledge of bigh-scliool algebra should be all the mathematics nccessai-y to 

comprehend tlie measures treated.A thorough knowledge of the contents of this 

volume should enable the graduate student in education and psychology to do the 
statistical phases of practically nil Lhc rcscardi problems wliich he encounters (pp, 
vii-vhil, 

W. M. SttANNER 
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Ctiucational anil €b(totial Comment 


An Analysis op Freedom of Teaching 
IN American Schools 

Much has been said and written about acadeinic freedom, but 
with primary reference to freedom of research and teacliing at the 
university or college level. One of the recent volumes of the Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association, however, constitutes a detailed and searching analysis 
of the restraints on the freedom of teaching in American schools at 
the elementary and the secondary levels. The book, is entitled Are 
American Teachers Free‘S It was written by Howard K. Beale, visit¬ 
ing professor of history at the University of North Carolina. On the 
basis of evidence gathered from a great variety of sources, sucli as 
newspaper hies, clipping collections, correspondence, and personal 
interviews, Professor Beale paints a picture of restraint and inter¬ 
ference whicli will no doubt shock and amaze a great many people, 
not a few of whom will be teachers themselves. The issues, past and 
present, about which conflict has centered, are described as follows. 

A never-ending conflict of freedom and repression has been the lot of Ameri¬ 
can teachers from the beginnings of AineLican education. In Colonial days re¬ 
pression centered around religion, and the main.tenan.ee of the social and eco- 
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nomic slaliis quo. Then at the time of the Revolution politics took its place 
beside religion ag a subject timt mattered enough to men that they ;vould try 
to enforce orthodoxy, Thcji, under the influence of the American and French 
revolutions, came an. era. of unusual freedom. This was followed by a time when 
slavery was the great contcovcrsiol ia&uc Uiat no teacher dared discuss. After 
the Civil Wat, issues of that war refought in the schoolroom, then the new ideas 
of science, next certain reform movemontalike icmperance, and finally the new 
social and economic problems arising out of a growing mduatrialism took their 
places in turn as controversies on which men felt keenly enough that the teach¬ 
er who dissented Irom community opinbn was in danger. Throughout our his¬ 
tory religion and conduct have been centers of difTiciiUy, 

The characteristic feature of the period following the World War has been the 
complexity of issues involving the problem of freedom. The old religious issue 
has remained important. Even before the war the new views of science and of 
modernist religion had begun gradually to seep down into tlie schools to shock 
the community and cause trouble for the teacher. Growing industrialism was 
creating a whole host of new social awd economic problems. History, civics, 
economics, sociology, coutcoversial subjects all, had attained a new importance 
In school ciittlculums. 

Then came the World War. It intemlfiedthe problems of industrialism and 
Bpoedod up the process of industrialisation. It smashed old conceptions of 
morality and time-honored social controls. It left in its wake disillusionment that 
led many young teacUets to a determined effort to improve conditions In the 
world, to a revolt against things as they had been, or to an escape through cyni¬ 
cism. In most American communities any one of these attitudes is likely to 
cause trouble. But the war did more. It bred hatred, prejudice, passion. It 
accustomed men to settle disputes by force Instead of by reason. The war and 
Che rise of communism in Russia left behind them n state of panic about "radi¬ 
calism" that tended to class any criticism of things as they are and any desire to 
improve the world as menaces. The war stimulated a particularly blatant brand 
of "patelotlsm'' and gave new impetus to the activities of "patriotic" societies 
seeking to coeuceothecs into acceptance of their conc^tion of loyalty to country. 
War profits gave new power to business. Ww-ptopaganda methods pointed the 
way toward using the schools to create a public opinion favoiable to business 
control of the country. Apparently petmanwt and general prosperity made the 
man peculiarly unpopular who criticized the slaUts quo and sounded warnings of 
disaster. 

Out of these conditions grew at once, then, the ingredients of a great conflict 
over freedom in teachingj (i) a complexity of controversial subjects on which 
men had strong opinions, vital economic interests, and powerful emotions; (2) 
increasing numbers of teachers dissatisfied with the status quo and with the past 
ineffectiveness of the schools, and therefore now determined to make the school 
a social force and to turn out critical-minded students aware of social problems; 
(3) prosperous and powerful businessmen newly aware of the potentialities of the 
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schools as agents of Big Business and determined to control them for business 
purposesj (4) public somewhat disillusioned but prosperous end eager not to 
be disturbed in its enjoyment of prosperity by teachers who made its children 
ask embarrassing questions; and, finally, (j) a public emotionalism highly de¬ 
veloped during wartime, Here then was a stage set for educational conflict. 

In discussing how much freedom is possible or desirable, Professor 
Beale makes the following significant statement. 

Much is written about the dangers of freedom and its abuses. Little is said 
about the dangers and abuses of restrictions upon freedom Yet if the various 
liberal purposes of education described m this book and the beliefs of men who 
advocate freedom are valid, then society needs seriously to ponder those dangers 
of lack of freedom, There is no need here to recapitulate. Yet one fundamental 
danger to society must be reiterated. Children form their basic standards of 
values and attitudes toward life long before they reach college. The ideas they 
hold are not so important as their mental attitudes. If the schools have made 
them open-minded and capable of thought, they will change their ideas—per¬ 
haps many times But habits of thou^t and basic values are changed after 
adolescence only by superhuman efforts. It is the effect of freedom or restric¬ 
tion of teachers upon these basic values and mental habits of society that is 
really important. The world today desperately needs men and women of courage 
and integrity. Can teachers who are cringing, obedient "hired men,” cowards, 
and hypocrites create citizens of courage and integrity? As the author com¬ 
pletes this study, he is appalled by the extent to which American teachers are 
dominated by cowardice and hypocrisy There are admirable exceptions. Yet 
almost universally teachers teach not what tliey would like, but only so much 
of it as they dare. Their intelligence and convictions are one thing; what they 
say is another. Any teacher who sat down to a (^y of sober self-analysis would 
be amazed to realize how much he is controlled not by what is true, but by what 
he dares say. "Teachers dodge or pass over any controversial questions which 
might by any chance lead them into difficulties,’* writes one teacher, "When 
one learns that the public-school teacher must not tread upon the toes of the 
public belief, and how many and how protuberant these toes are, he becomes 
quite owlish,” Do we want "owlishneas” to become one of the chief mental 
stereotypes of American citizens? If teachers are forced to cultivate it, they 
will inevitably train children to it Teachers talk in terms of "discretion," 
"tact,” "diplomacy,” '‘common sense/' As has been pointed out, the way in 
which a teacher does or says things is of great importance. In their better sense, 
all of these qualities are virtues teachers ought to cultivate; in their worse sense, 
they are evils apt to destroy civilization itself, for in the teacher's practice they 
are usually synonyms for simple, unadulterated cowardice. The author finds 
himself constantly dodging the use of any of these terms, because acquaintance 
with the schools has given them all an ignoble connotation. 
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Furthermore, lack of freedom leads to a mote disastrous cjuality than coward¬ 
ice, namely, hypocrisy. Again the author was appalled by its prevalence, From 
one end of this country to another cliildceu are being trained utvder teachers 
wlio, if one is realistic, must be branded hypocrites. They solemnly teach tlic 
evils of alcohol; they drink discreetly in private. They know of crying evils in 
the community, and their pupils know that they know of them. Yet in class 
they teach beautiful theories in the abstract am! then praise the local men re¬ 
sponsible for flagrant violations of those theories; outside of class they fawn on 
these same bad citizens because they nre powerful or socially important, They 
Leach ideal forms of government and teach children to believe that that is the 
way democracy rciilly works. Later these children make contact with the local 
machine or corruption in high pkces and then realize that thdr teacher knew 
about all of it, even when he was describing to them empty forms that would 
blind them to any evils in the system. Teachers smoke—but only in private. 
They express one set of views in the classroom and in public places; they hold a 
different faith among intimate friends. Usually teachers rationalize all of this 
ciouble-dealing out of cKistence. They arc forced to it; so they find theories to 
support it, The greatest hypocrisy of all is their educational theory. They 
solemnly talk of nil sorts of fine purposes of education. Yet tliey tench on en- 
tircly different principles when they get into the classroom. The present author 
has talked to auperinteudents who have made to him solemn statements ^Yhich, 
while tlie superintendent was makmg them, ho know from iiTcfnlnble evidence 
were absolutely untrue, America needs, not letter ideals of education, but edu¬ 
cators who will not pretend to follow them unless they really do, This pretense 
extends down through the wlioleschool system. Teachers, over and over again, 
have apologized for something tlicy were doing or teaching by explaining that 
they knew better, but of course it would not be discreet to tench it, They did 
not see that this admission damned them more completely than ignorance, 
"Well, of course it's true, but why did the damned fool want to say so?" is a 
blunt expression of an attitude that permeates the whole teaching profession. 
In moments of despair one feels like shouting, "Hypocrites, hypocrites,” The 
worst of it Is the teachers most guilty of it would be insulted and sincerely 
amazed at the epithet. 

Teachers are no worse in these respects than otiicr citizens. Unfortunately, 
however, their attitude gives to a new generation the same mental habits. A 
primary child could not understand many of the prohibited social and economic 
doctrines if the teacher made strenuous effort to convert him to them, But he 
quickly learns to imitate the teacher in being "discreet," "tactful," "diplo¬ 
matic" instead of courageous. He speedily discovers that, whatever one really 
does and believes, he publicly pretends to do and believe the thing that will best 
serve him at the moment; and he comes to believe that a discreet man gives lip 
service instead of devotion, to all sorts of good causes, if they happen to be popu¬ 
lar, and then carefully hides his true devotion to other causes because they are 
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unpopular. After a study of the schools one does not wonder that Americans 
trained in them are unrealistic in dealing with the problems of life. We need 
teachers who will be models, for children learn more by imitation than by in¬ 
struction; but of what shall they be models? Shall they give Up service to all 
the conventionalities of life or shall thq^ be models of courage and integrity? 

After careful weighing of the factors pro and con, with full realization of all 
the difficulties involved, the author has cCMed to ask whether freedom is pos¬ 
sible, how much of it can be allowed to teachers, whether it will be abused. Of 
course, it will be abused. The really important question is: Dare society face 
the consequences of noi permitting the teachers of the next generation complete 
freedom? 

Not everyone will agree with Professor Beale’s conclusions. Some 
who read the foregoing paragraphs will be shocked; not a few will 
be indignant. It is to be hoped, however, that these extracts may 
stimulate all to read this exceedingly challenging volume. 

The Problem of Class Size in the Elementary Grades 

Professor Arthur I. Gates, nationally known authority in the field 
of reading instruction, has, according to a report in the York 
Sim, come to the conclusion that large classes are the basic cause of 
failure in reading and, tor that matter, in other subjects as well. 
This conclusion was reached as a result of extensive research in the 
reading difficulties of children, Profesor Gates is quoted by the 
Sun as follows: 

The general run of studies has tended to show that there are little practical 
differences in results from a class of fifteen or twenty pupils and a class of forty 
to fifty pupils, I believe that our studies show that this merely means that, if 
the teacher adopts a mass method and teaches a class instead of individuals, 
it matters relatively little how many mdividuals are in the group. 

But if she attempts to do what our investigations show must be done suc¬ 
cessfully to teach all the pupils, namely, to discover their characteristics and 
adjust instruction to them, the size of the class makes all the difference in the 
world. 

We believe we have satisfactory evidence that a primary cause of reading dis¬ 
abilities, and probably of most other ills in education, is to be found in the fact 
that a teacher is given so many pupils and such inadequate technical facilities 
that it is utterly impossible for her to secure more than a most superficial under¬ 
standing of individual cases, and wholly inadequate materials and equipment 
and information to make adjustment to their individual needs 
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We find. Chit ceaxlmg cUsabiUtics can not only be cured hut prevented by most 
teachers when they liavc only from five to iQi to ^vo^k with. We liave studied 
dilTerent methods of grouping within classes and different schemes of co-opera¬ 
tion and specialization among teachers in several classes which will, in some de- 
gicc, compensate for the large number of pupils in a group and the large num¬ 
ber of educational problems within a typical class. Pushed to wliat seems to us 
to be reasonable concliisioriis, rather extensive cliniigea in school oiganlzation 
are iiidicaLcd. 

Professor Gates properly concludes that extensive changes in 
school organization arc required. The whole problem of class size 
needs a thorough reconsideration. There have grown up in this 
country wholly indefensible practices with respect to class size. 
In the early grades of the elementary school, where the pupils are 
immature, unfamiliar with intellectual processes, and most in need of 
personal attention, classes ate large; in the high school, where the 
pupils may reasonably be supposed to have had some acquaintance 
with the intellectual ways of life and to have acquired at least some 
measure of independence, classes are relatively small and in some 
cases extremely small, Surely, as pupils progress through the grades, 
they should be expected to exhibit some increase in independence; 
they should bo able to master their studies with less attention from 
the teachers. There would seem to be no sound reason in educational 
theory why, in general, high-school claves should not be materially 
larger than classes in the lower grades. There is, indeed, convincing 
ejq)erimental evidence to the effect that, where certain objectives 
are to be accomplished and certain methods are pursued, as satis¬ 
factory results may be had in a large class as in a small. No doubt 
much of the work in high school could be effectively accomplished 
in much larger classes than commonly prevail. This is not to say, 
of course, that all the objectives of secondary education may be 
readily realized by methods adapted to large-class instruction, but 
it does mean that the whole problem of class size at the secondary- 
school level should be examined in terms of objectives and methods. 

It is obvious that the large class which prevails in the elementary 
grades is due primarily to economic rather than to educational con¬ 
siderations. The rapid growth of urban communities was accom¬ 
panied by marked increases in school enrolments and by a sharp rise 
in educational costs. School boards everywhere were faced with 
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the problem of keeping down expenses. The most obvious economy 
in building construction and in the teaching service was to increase 
the size of classes, and, since most pupils were enrolled in the ele¬ 
mentary grades, it was in these grades that the greatest economies 
could be effected. In most cities thousands of dollars could be 
saved by increasing by a single pupil the average size of classes in 
the elementary grades. 

It is entirely possible that changes in the growth of population may 
afford school administrators an opportunity to reduce the size of 
classes. As a result of the declining birth-rate, the number of chil¬ 
dren of elementary-school age in most urban communities is de¬ 
creasing markedly. In 1934 there were enrolled in public kinder¬ 
gartens and in each of the first four grades of the public elementary 
school, smaller numbers of pupils than were enrolled in these 
grades in 1930. Chapter ii of the Bimnial Sumy of Education in 
the United Slates: 1^32-34 shows that for the biennium 1932-34 the 
percentage of decrease in the kindergarten and in each of the first 
five grades was as follows: kindergarten, 14.2; Grade I, 5.4; Grade 
n, 5.2; Grade III, 1.9; Grade IV, 0.6; Grade V, 1.2. In 1932 there 
were 143,173 fewer pupils enrolled in public kindergartens and ele¬ 
mentary schools than were enrolled in 1930, and in 1934 there were 
370,383 fewer pupils enrolled in these grades than in 1932. School 
administrators everywhere should lake advantage of the declining 
elementary-school enrolment to bring about an urgently needed 
reform in class size. This end might be accomplished by adopting a 
policy of not reducing the number of elementary teachers els enrol¬ 
ments grow smaller, thereby allowing class size to decrease auto¬ 
matically. 

Two Recent Court Decisions 

In a recently decided case the Supreme Court of North Dakota 
held that a board of education has no authority to impose a tuition 
charge on a pupil of school age who, because of indifference and in¬ 
dolence, failed to complete the high-school course within the pre¬ 
scribed time. The following paragraphs are quoted from the opinion 
of the court. 

Plaintiff's son attended the high school for a period of four years, but did not 
complete the course of study required to graduate. Defendants in their answer 
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allege that this failure was because of idleness and iiidiflercncc on his part. 
Thcreaiter he sought to continue as a sludcnl in the high school, but the de¬ 
fendants, enforcing the regulation above set forUi, refused him permission to 
do so unless and until the tuition charge sliould be paid, Thereupon plaintiff 
began the insLant action. .... 

The constitution of North Dakota.... imposes upon the legislature the 
duty to make provision for the cstabllsliment and maintenance of a system of 
free public schools. Pursuant to this mandate the legislature erected a public- 

school system.And the legislature dcclorcd .... that "the public schools 

provided ior in this chapter shnli be at ali tunes cquaiiy irec, open, and accessible 
to all children over six and under twenty-one years of age residing in the dis¬ 
trict.’' .... 

But it must be remembered that the defendant board of education is a crea¬ 
ture of the legislature. Such a corporate body has no powers that are not either 
expressly or impliedly conferred by the statutes giving it life or essential to 
cffccluate the purposes of its creation. And in dchning these powers, the rule 
of strict construction applies, and any doubt as to their existence or extent must 

be resolved against it.While this statute confers broad general powers 

upon the board, nevertheless it must he considered in the light of the policy as 
declared In section 1343, supra, that “the public schools .... shall be at all 
times equally free, open, and accessible to all children over six and under 
twenly-oncyears of age residing inthcdistrict.” It is one thing to pass rules and 
regulations for the organization, reception, government, and instruction of 
pupils, theli suspension,cxpulsion, or troDsferpt is another to impose a charge for 
school privileges. In the one case the board of education is clothed with a wide 
discretion; in the other it has none. In the one case its acts are presumptively 
reasonable and proper; in the other its acts being beyond its authority, no pre¬ 
sumptions attend, Payment for school privileges cannot be exacted from a had 
or indolent pupil any more than it can from a good and industrious one, No 
statute can be found which attempts to authorize the imposition of a tuition 
charge on resident children of school age. If a pupff be habitually indolent, it is 
for the board of education and its agents to determine whether or not he shall 
be suspended or expelled. 

The defendants contend that the high-sebool period is clearly limited by 
accepted practice and by s tatutory implication to four years. In this behalf they 
point to the definite tendency on the part of high-school authorities generally 
to discourage attendance in an ordinary lugh-school course beyond four years, 
to the rules generally prescribed for tlie government of musical, athletic, and 
other activities; to the high-school courses that are so constructed as to enable 
the average pupil to complete them in four years; and to the statute, chapter 260, 
Sess, Laws 1935, which limits to four years the period during which tuition 
may be paid for high-school pupils attending school outside the district of their 
residence. Be this as it may, it is ail beade the point. It does not spell out 
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authority for high schools to charge tuition to pupils of school age residing within 
the districts wherein the schools are functioning. 

It is clear to us that the regulation involved in the instant case is unreason¬ 
able and beyond the power of the board to enact and enforce.' 

A second decision by the same court is of interest to school ad¬ 
ministrators. It holds that a contract made with a board of educa¬ 
tion in disregard of a statute requiring competitive bidding is void 
and not subject to ratification. The court said in part: 

The question then is as to the effect of section 1356 with respect to the trans¬ 
action out of which this case grows This section is a statute of general applica¬ 
tion.Clearly, the original purpose behind this statute was to protect 

school districts from possible collusion and dishonesty and insure that, where 
material exceeding $100 in value was purchased by their governing boards, it 
should be obtained at the best possible price. The statute was intended to pre¬ 
clude favoritism and jobbing. . , .. To permit contracts to be made without 
compliance with the terms of the statute would defeat the clear intent and pur¬ 
pose thereof. Ordinarily the presumption is that school officers’ acts done in the 
performance of duty are legal, but that presumption cannot arise in the face of 
a clear failure to do those acts in the manner required by the statute and in such 
a way as to defeat its evident purposes. The contract was invalid and unen¬ 
forceable. 

But the plaintiff contends that the contract as originally entered into was 
subsequently ratified by the school district and that such ratification is evi¬ 
denced by the acts and conduct of the school board with respect thereto. 

It is true that a contract made by the directors on behalf of a school district, 
though not binding upon the district because irregularly made, may, in some 
instances, become binding by a subsequent ratification. . ,. But this rule 
applies oiily where the contract was one into which the district might lawfully 
have entered at the time it was thus irregularly made andwhichit was within the 
power of the district to make at the time and in the manner of its ratification. 

. . . There can be no ratification uidess the acts relied upon to effect it arc 

sufficient to support the contract as an original matter.In the instant case 

there never was any attempt to comply with the requirements of section i356> 
either at the time the contract was entered into or thereafter, and therefore 
there was no ratification, 

plaintiff further contends that it is not equitable that a public corporation 
should be permitted to retain valuable property without paying therefor. The 
question here is not as to whether the plaintiff can recover the property ob¬ 
tained from it by the defendant or the reasonable value thereof, The plaintiff 
seeks to recover the contractual purchase price We express no opinion as to 
whether an action to recover the property or the reasonable value would he ’ 

* Baity v. Board of Educafioit, 269 N W. 49. 

* St. Paul Foundry Co. v. Biirnskid Sekod DtstruA No. 31,269 N W 73a, 
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allege that this failure was because of idleness and indifference on his part. 
Thereafter he sought to continue as a student in the high school, but the de¬ 
fendants, enforcing the regulation above set forth, refused him permission to 
do so unless and until the tuition charge should be paid. Thereupon plaintiff 
began the instant action. 

The constitution of North Dakota.... imposes upon the legislature the 
duty to make provision for the cslablishment and maintenance of a system of 
free public schools, Pursuant to tliis mandate the legislature erected a public- 

school system.And the legislature declared .... that “the public schools 

provided for in this chapter shall be at all times equally free, open, and accessible 
to all children over six and under twenty-one years of age residing in the dis¬ 
trict.” .... 

But it must be remembered that the defendant board of education is a crea¬ 
ture of the legislature. Such a corporate body has no powers that are not either 
expressly or impliedly conferred by the statutes giving it life or essential to 
effectuate the purposes of its creation. And in defining these powers, the rule 
of strict construction applies, and any doubt as to their existence or extent must 

be resolved against it.While this statute confers broad general powers 

upon the board, nevertheless it must be considered in the light of the policy as 
declared in section 1343, siipya, that “the public scJiools .... shall be at all 
times equally free, open, and accessible to all children over six and under 
twenty-one years of age residing in the district.” It is one thing to pass rules and 
regulations for the organization, reception, govcriuncnt, and instruction of 
pupils, their suspension, expulsion, or transfer; it is another to impose a charge for 
school privileges. In the one case the board of education is clothed with a wide 
discretion; in the other it has none. In the one case its acts arc presumptively 
reasonable and proper, in the other its acts being beyond its authority, no pre¬ 
sumptions attend, Payment for school privileges cannot be exacted from a bad 
or indolent pupil any more than it can from a good and industrious one. No 
statute can be found which attempts to authorize the imposition of a tuition 
charge on resident children of school age. If a pupil be habitually indolent, it is 
for the board of education and its agents to determine whether or not he shall 
be suspended or expelled. . . . 

The defendants contend that the high-school period Is clearly limited by 
accepted practice and by statutory implication to lour years. In this behalf they 
point to the definite tendency on the part of high-school authorities generally 
to discourage attendance in an ordinniy high-school course beyond four years; 
to the rules generally prescribed for tlie government of musical, athletic, and 
other activities; to the hlgh-schooI courses that are 30 constructed as to enable 
the average pupil to complete them in four years; and to the statute, chapter 260, 
Sess. Laws 1935, which limits to four years the period during which tuition 
may be paid for high-school pupils attending school outside the district of their 
residence. Be this as it may, it is all beside the point. It does not spell out 
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authority for high schools to charge tuition to pupils of school age residing •within 
the districts wherein the schools are functioning. 

It is clear to us that the regulation involved in the instant case is unreason¬ 
able and beyond the power of the board to enact and enforce,* 

A second decision by the same court is of interest to scliool ad¬ 
ministrators. It holds that a contract made with a board of educa¬ 
tion in disregard of a statute requiring competitive bidding is void 
and not subject to ratification. The court said in part: 

The question then is as to the effect of section 1356 with respect to the trans¬ 
action out of which this case grows. This section is a statute of general applica¬ 
tion.Clearly, the original purpose behind this statute was to protect 

school districts from possible collusion, and dishoMsty and insure that, where 
material exceeding $100 in value was purchased by their governing boards, it 
should be obtained at the best possible price. The statute was intended to pre¬ 
clude favoritism and jobbing.To permit contracts to be made without 

compliance with the terms of the statute would defeat the clear intent and pur¬ 
pose thereof. Ocdinaiily the presumption is tliat school officers^ acts done in. the 
performance of duty are legal, but that presumptmn cannot arise in the face of 
a clear failure to do those acts in the manner required by the statute and in sucli 
a way as to defeat its evident purposes. The contract was invalid and unen¬ 
forceable .... 

But the plaintiff contends that the contract as originally entered Into was 
subsequently ratified by the school district and that such ratification is evi¬ 
denced by the acts and conduct of the school board wth respect thereto. 

It is true that a contract made by the directors on behalf of a school district, 
though not binding upon the district because irregularly made, may, in some 

instances, become binding by a subsequent ratification.But this rule 

applies only where the contract was one into which the district might lawfully 
have entered at the time it was thus irregularly made and whichit was within the 
power of the district to make at the tune and in the manner of its ratification 
. , , . There can be no ratification unless the acts relied upon to effect it arc 

sufficient to support the contract as an onglnal matter.In the mstnnt case 

there never was any attempt to comply with the requirements of section 1356, 
either at the time the contract was entered into or thereafter, and therefore 
there was no ratification. 

Plaintiff further contends that it is not equitable that a public corporation 
should be permitted to retain valuable property without paying therefor. The 
question here is not as to whether the plaintiff can recover the property ob¬ 
tained from it by the defendant or the reasonable value thereof. The plaintiff 
seeks to recover the contractual purchase pirce. We express no opinion as to 
whether an action to recover the property or the reasonable value would 

* Baity V Board of Education, 269 N.W 49. 

^ St. Paul Foundry Co v. Buriulad School Disb'ict No 31, 269 N.W 738 
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A Brighter. Prospect for the Schools 
In Ms recent annual report, United States Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker, indicates clearly that the schools 
and the colleges of this country are beginning to recover from some 
of the more disastrous consequences of the depression. The follow¬ 
ing summary statement is quoted from a recent issue of the New 
York Times. 

A general improvement in the condition of public schools from the distress 
occasioned, by the depression was reported today by John W. Studebaker, com¬ 
missioner of education, In his annual report to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Fewer schools needed federal financial aid in keeping open in 1936 than in 
the two or three years immediately preceding, Mr. Studebaker said. In addi¬ 
tion the physical plants of schools in many localities were improved with the 
financial assis tance of the Public Works Administration. 

Teachers' salaries, as well as expenditures for operation and maintenance, 
have shown an increase in both urban and rural communities, the report added. 
Kindergartens, classes for the handicapped, night schools, and other specialized 
activities are being gradually restored where previously curtailed. 

“Enrolments in lower grades of the elementary schools have been decreasing, 
due to the falling birth-rate, while high-achool enrolments have been increas¬ 
ing," said, Mr. Studebaker, “The number of pupils who came back to high 
school as postgraduates, and the number enrolling in junior colleges were greatly 
increased. 

“Special interest in young boys and girls out of school was developed through 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Administration." 

Discussing the situation in the colleges, the report said; 

“Enrolments for 1935-36 were back nearly to the 1931-32 figure. Income 
from endowments had increased slightly above its low. About half the cut in 
public funds had been restored, 

“The Federal Student Aid program, which provides jobs to about 110,000 
young people in college, at a cost of $1,500,000 per month, has been of un¬ 
questioned help to both these young people and the colleges, The P.W A. has 
stimulated the movement to construct buildings on college campuses by ap¬ 
proving projects at colleges amounting to about $60,000,000, 

“Social-science courses experienced a rapid increase in enrolment, There was 
a widespread increase in student forums, and an Increase in departments and 
schools Organized to train for public service, 

“Demands for higher standards of training for teachers were general, while 
graduate courses in engineering increased rapidly and special institutes for 
alumni became more common." 

Seventy-five per cent of the C.C.C. cnrollees are now voluntarily participat¬ 
ing in some form of educational activity, the report continued. “Assistant corps 
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area educational advisers [are] assigned to each of the nine corps areas to assist 
educational advisers and district coimnanders in better supervision and ad¬ 
ministration of the camp educational programs. 

"During the year 1,321 educational advisers, all college graduates, were ap¬ 
pointed It is estimated that 35,000 illiterate enroUees have been taught to 
read and write in C.C.C. camps." 

The Province of Higher Education 

For some time and in not a few quarters, voices have been raised 
which indicate that all is not well with the higher learning in this 
country The function of the university, the program of teaching 
and research that should be carried on in higher institutions, the 
nature of the higher mental proresses, the structural organization 
of the educational system—all are being subjected to critical analy¬ 
sis and discussion In his recently published biennial message to the 
people of Minnesota, L, I). Coffman, president of the University of 
Minnesota, describes in broad ovitline what he considers the province 
of the state university in American life: 

What should a great university be? There are two conceptions of a univer¬ 
sity in the world today. One is represented by the Englisli and Scottish uni¬ 
versities and the other by tlie American state universities, The British point 
of view was ably presented by Sir James Irvine of St, Andrews at a conference 
held at New York University in 193B. Sit James said: 

"The essential function of a universily is to train the mind, and that type of 
disinterested study which has stood the test of time in the ancient universities 
is best suited to nourish the growing intellect..... My conviction is that the 
universities will continue to produce leaders of both thought and action if they 
make it their special aim to produce thinkers ... A university is responsible 
for enlarging the boundaries of knowledge rather than for colonizing the terri¬ 
tory it explores " 

It is clcai that Sir James would not have a university too much concerned 
with current events, nor have it drawn into the arena of social and political 
conflict. His university would stand somewhat aloof as the world rushes swiftly 
by. His staff would not spend their time trying to reorganize society, nor would 
they be on leave of absence engaged on governmental projects. His school 
would not offer instruction in subjects designed to fit one for the practice of some 
skill. There would be no courses in home economics, in journalism, nor in trade 
and industrial education, Courses to train for careeis as manageis of dude 
ranches, hotels, or police forces, and curriculums (or beauticians, morticians, 
barbers, and toremen in shops would be utterly inconceivable in an English 
university. 
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In Sir James's university, men would gather wisdom by understanding, and 
understanding would be acquired by studying the problems that appeal to the 
mind. Men would grow strong by working with ideas. Fundamental subjects 
rather than the specialties would characterize tlie curriculum. Even in the pro¬ 
fessional fields the British would steadfastly adlicre to this principle. 

The conceptions of a university have not changed materially at St. Andrews 
in a bundled years. Figuratively speaking, Si. Andrews sits on Mount Olympus 
free from the pressures of the world, studying llic needs of the flocks in the 
valley below, and sliedding luster and learning upon them according to tlieir 
need It is a magnificent conception of what a university should be; it is one 
that we should keep constantly in mind lest we dissipate our intellectual 
strength upon the lures and social vagaries of the limes. 

Powerful as is the appeal of Sir James Irvine's picture, it does not fully per¬ 
tain to the pattern oi the modern land-grant university in the United States. 
Just as we should guard ourselves against becoming too "modern," so the uni¬ 
versity he describes must beware of becoming loo sheltered. We must avoid 
overemphasis of skills and techniques; many foreign univeisities must beware 
of the dangers involved in overemphasis of traditional learning, We perhaps 
spend too much effort in trying to reorganize society; they, in contrast, do not 
spend enough in seeking to understand it. The attainment of a happy balance 
between these two conceptions is a matter to which we should give particular 
attention at the present time. This is especially true for the state university, 
because of its closejiess to the people of the coromonweallh who give it support, 
They make demands upon it. They turn to it for help in solving llieir daily 
problems, 

A university does not confine its activities to teaching; it is even more an 
institution of inquiry. The scientific spirit should pervade and activate its 
atmosphere, Within the limits of its resources il must carry on researches in 
every field. We should constantly remind ourselves that the universily that 
devotes itself most cUligently to fine teaching and to its own researches will be 
rewarded in days to come through the satisfaction that follows the accomi)lish- 
ment of a well-done task. There is no greater reward. Universities must conduct 
their researches withou t thought of gain to themselves. Their staffs must pursue 
their inquiries with a spirit of selflessness that characterizes no other group. 
And yet a state university by its very nature teems with a variety of projects, 
investigations, and researches that affect the economic welfare of the common¬ 
wealth by which it is maintained. Even so, universities must never tempoiizc, 
or fall prey to the allurements of the moment; they must not be swayed by the 
noise and tumultuous shouting; they must look far into Lhc future and pursue 
their immediate ways calmly, unafraid, open-minded—always trying to dis¬ 
cover ne^v knowledge and to advance human learning. 

In my judgment a university should not be concerned with Leaching and 
research alone; it should advance personal culture as well A university that in 
its training of students relies solely upon alibrary, laboratories, and classrooms. 
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will fail in one of its most important responsibilities. Things of the spirit are no 
less important than things of the mind. I would have a university put an in¬ 
delible stamp of culture upon its students. By culture I mean appreciation of 
the fine arts—painting, music, literature—mean, elegant speech, good manners 
and address, a genuine conception of sportsmanship. A "good life” involves 
these in a fundamental way. 

I would have this culture of whicli I speak become a part of their lives and 
be fully absorbed in their personalities. They would live it, not merely wear it 
externally, like a dress, "Art as n way of life” is no empty term. It is a fact, 
hut one too often neglected by out educational institutions. 

In addition to their concern with teaching on a high level, with research of 
every kind, and with the elevation of the aesthetic and personal ideals and 
practices of their students, state universities must devote a portion of their 
energy to the dissemination of knowledge. The usual ways of doing this we know 
well enough. There is one service which has hitherto received scant attention 
to which I should like to make reference. My opinions with regard to it have 
arisen out of the various efforts to provide education for the adult population in 
municipalities, in states, and in the nation. Universities have been working in 
tins field for many years through their extension departments and by giving 
occasional lectures at various centers. It is clear to everyone familiar with the 
situation that we are not accomplishing as much ns we wish by these means. 

Various factors tend to keep the adult population in n state of comparative 
ignorance. One of these is the speed with which human knowledge is accumulat¬ 
ing, At the University of Minnesota we found it necessary, because of the ad¬ 
vances in medical sciences, to repeat in the Medical School a course for students 
in the Senior year that had three years earlier been given to them as Ficshmen, 
Fifteen years ago I knew all of the statistical techniques in educational inquiry, 
but when a controversy arose in our institution with some statistical experts 
in another institution and copies of their letters passed over my desk, I had to 
admit that I did not know what they were talking about. Nearly every pio- 
fessiotial man finds himself in the same situation sooner or later, partly because 
new knowledge has accumulated too rapidly for him to assimilate and partly 
because of his own inertia. 

Too few of the university graduates become or remain efiectivc leaders, 
Nearly every representative of the learned professions experiences an intellectual 
letdown a few years after he leaves college. No mattei how conscientious pio- 
fessional leaders are, the gap between what they know and what they ought to 
know widens. 

We have now erected near the center of the campus a building having Uvlug 
accommodations, classrooms and seminars, a library, and a chapel. We shall 
encourage doctors to return to the University once every four years, the lawyers, 
the engineers, the public-school leaders, the ministers, and the representatives 
of other groups, we hope, will come nt various intervals lor genuine study In 
refresher courses. We believe this piogram we are inaugurating will do much 
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to elevate and maintain a high intellectual standard among all of the professional 
classes of the state and that the benefits of it will be revealed in a better quality 
of service to the public. We have appropriately named this new building the 
Center for Continuation Study. 

The University or Chicago Dinner 

The University of Chicago Dinner, given annually during the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu¬ 
cation Association, ■will be held at St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, on Weclnesday evening, February 24, 1937. Alumni, 
former students, and friends of the University are most cordially in¬ 
vited to attend the dinner. Tickets, at the rate of $1.50 each, maybe 
secured from Professor Robert C. Wocllncr, University of Chicago. 

Who’s Who in This Issue 

George C. Kyte, professor of education at the University of 
California. Mildred A. Dawson, supervisor of childhood educa¬ 
tion at the University of Georgia. Inez B, Petersen, elementary 
supervisor in the public schools of Ironwood, Michigan. Dorothy 
M. Davis, research associate in the Child Welfare Research Station 
at the State University of Iowa. Frank T. Wilson, instructor at 
Hunter College, New York City. William C. Reavis, professor of 
education at the University of Chicago. Nelson B. Henry, associ¬ 
ate professor of education at the University of Chicago. 



CAUSES OF FIRST-GRADE NON-PROMOTIOK IN 
THE LIGHT OF MEASURED INTELLIGENCE 


GEORGE C. KYTE 
University oE CalUotoia 


SOURCE OF DATA 

The data used in this study of non-promotion were assembled 
from the records accumulated in a progressive city school system in 
California. For many years the elementary-school stafi have been 
endeavoring to teach according to progressive methods and, at the 
same time, have striven to utilize scientific means and measures to 
diagnose and adjust individual cases. The adjustment program has 
included case studies and testing of various types. Many teachers 
and principals have become slulledi in administering and interpreting 
mental and educational tests. The personnel of the research division 
have stood ready to aid the teaching staff in the interpretation and 
the use of assembled research data. 

For more years than are included in the present study, therefore, 
efforts have been made to study carefully all children facing possible 
non-promotion. Before the end of each half-year such cases are re¬ 
ported to the principal of each school and, through him, to the re¬ 
search division. The report on each child includes a great deal of 
information. In most instances he has been given at least one indi¬ 
vidual intelligence test. The teacher reports the results of the test 
and also the causes which, in her opinion, have contributed to the 
pupil’s lack of readiness for the next grade in school. 

Over the years the number of non-piomoted pupils in the ele¬ 
mentary schools has decreased markedly. During the past twelve 
years the average non-promotion per year has been only 3.8 per cent 
of the enrolment in the first six grades. During the same period non- 
promotions in the first grade averaged 8 7 per cent of the enrolment 
in that grade. Ten and five-tenths per cent of the total number of 
children enrolled in the low-first grade were failed, while 6 8 per cent 
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of the children in the high-first grade were not promoted at the end 
of the term. 

From August, 1921, to June, 1933, aperiodof twelve school years, 
1,407 children in the low-first grade and 8ai pupils in the high-first 
grade were not promoted. Complete data regarding some cases 
could not be reported at the time of the failures. Inability to speak 
English, prolonged absence from school, withdrawal from school, and 
transfer into the city late in the school term accounted for numerous 
instances of unavoidably incomplete records. Children tested by 
means of group intelligence tests were also omitted from the study. 
The final number of children regarding whom complete data, includ¬ 
ing Binet intelligence quotients, were obtained, included 933 low- 
first-grade and 552 high-first-grade pupils. Data regarding the 2,379 
reported causes of failure of the 1,485 non-promoted pupils included 
in the study are given in Table I, 

CAUSES OE NON-PROMOXION OP ALL PIRST-GRADE PUPILS 

The data for “All causes’* given in Table I show that 52 per cent 
of all specified causes of failure occur in the case of children of nor¬ 
mal intelligence, according to Terman’s classifications.* Children 
with superior intelligence or hi^er account for 12 per cent of the 
causes, but pupils with intelligence below normal account for 36 per 
cent of the causes. 

“Learns slowly” was the most common cause reported for the 
non-promotion of the children. Of the 317 cases reported for both 
grades, 57 per cent were children with normal mentality, 31 per cent 
were cases classifiable as dull, and over 6 per cent were either feeble¬ 
minded or mentally deficient. Only 6 per cent of the cases were 
above normal in intelligence. 

“Immaturity” contributed to the failure of 306 cases in both low- 
fiist and high-first grades. Three per cent of this group were very 
superior in measured intelligence, and an additional 9 per cent were 
superior. Almost 56 per cent were diildren with normal mental 
ability. About 21 per cent had intelligence ratings of dull, and 
II per cent were either horderUne cases or were definitely feeble¬ 
minded. 

’Lewis M. Teyman, The MeasufemeHt of hU^ligence, p. 79, Boston. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916. 
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“Irregular attendance” was reported as one of the causes of non- 
promotion. of 269 cliildren in botli grades. Neatly 59 pet cent of tl\e 
group had normal intelligence, and approximately 14 per cent had 
superior or very superior mentality. On the other hand, 20 per cent 
fell in the classification of dull, and over 7 per cent were either nearly 
or actually feeble-minded. 

“Poor health but not absent” was a designated cause in 197 cases 
of non-promotion in the two grades. The distribution of the intelli¬ 
gence quotients coincides markedly with that for “All causes,” Al¬ 
most 13 per cent were children with at least superior intelligence, 
but nearly 14 per cent were pupils of very low mentality. In¬ 
cluded with the latter group should be noted the approximate 21 
per cent classified as dull. About 53 per cent possessed normal intel¬ 
ligence. 

“Absence due to illness” as a contributing factor in non-promotion 
is a cause somewhat similar to the cause just discussed, Only 92 
cases had been given Binet tests. Almost 59 per cent had normal 
mentality. Fifteen per cent were superior, and 15 per cent were dull. 
Over 5 per cent were very superior, and s per cent were cither nearly 
or definitely feeblc-minded- 

In the case of 194 non-promoted pupils in both grades, the teach¬ 
ers indicated “Low mentality” as a reason for failure. The test data 
disclosed that 12,4 per cent of these children had normal intelligence 
and 0.5 per cent were of superior mentality. Children with less than 
average intelligence, however, constituted 87 per cent of the group. 
Terman, in discussing this type of mentality, points to the probabil¬ 
ity that a child rated as dull will have difficulty in making progress 
at the same rate as children with average intelligence, Almost 24 
per cent of the cases had intelligence quotients classified as border¬ 
line deficiency, and another 22 per cent were definitely feeble¬ 
minded. 

Of the 1,485 children included in this study, only 169 were listed 
as “Weak in reading.” Pupils possessing normal mentality made up 
64 per cent of this group, and nearly 12 per cent had superior in¬ 
telligence. 

“Lack of application and attention" was a contributing cause of 
non-promotion in 160 mentally tested cases in the two grades. Chil- 
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TABLE I 

PERCENTAGE DlSTRIDltTION, ACCORDING TO INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 
Pupils, of 3,370 Causes REroRTED dy Teachers for non-pro¬ 
motion or 933 Low-First and 552 High-First-grade Pupils 


PfiacBNTiVGii or Ci^uSES Repqrtbd sor Pupim 
WITH iNlKLUaENCE QUOTIENTS OP— 


Cause op Non- 
ProWotion 


Lcaths slowly: 

Low-first grade , , ,, 23 

High-iirst grade. 0,7 

Both grades. 16 

ImRialutity. 

Low-first grade . .... 43 

High-first grade,. ,, 37 

Both grades. 39 

Irregular attendance: 

Low-first grade .... , 2,3 

High-first grade ... 10 

Both grades. 19 


Poor health but not absent 

Low-first grade. 

High-iirst grade,. 

Both grades. 

Low mentality; 

Low-first grade, . , 

High-first grade. 

Both grades, , . 

Weak in reading- 

Low-fitst grade. 

High-first grade, . , 

Both grades, .,, 



22,2 23 7 41,2 12 4 


B 6 i6,i 59 I 

26 14 5 69 7 


Lack of application and 
attention; 

Low-first grade ,,,, 38 57 18 1 

High-first grade. 3,6 73 12,7 

Both grades ,, 3,7 
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TABLE I —CoiUiuued 



Pekcentaoe o> Causes Repor'ikd wu Fufiis 
wm ImtKLUGXHCE QUOIIEHTS 0;— 

Niiu- 

pRdUOTION 

Below 

70 

70-79 

&o -*89 

go-iog 

Ito-ig 

UO-ag 

13 « 

and 

Above 

of 

Cases 

Change of school during 
year. 

Low-first grade . 

High-first grade , 

m 

2,9 

2 I 

20.3 

23.4 


13 0 
10 7 

4 3 

2 1 

2 I 

69 

47 

Both grades., , , 

2 6 

2 6 

21 6 

S6 9 

12 I 

3 4 

0 9 

iiC 

Foreign-language handi¬ 
cap; 

Low-first grade 
High-first grade, 

9 2 

21 5 
21 9 

40.0 
iB 1 

29 3 
40 5 

3 I 


,, 

6S 

3 ^ 

Both grades, ,, 

8,2 

1 21 7 

36 J 

33 0 

m 



97 

Absence due to illness; 
Low-first giade ,,,. 
High-first grade. 

J 0 

6.1 
; 2.3 

18 4 

1 II 6 

S3 0 

i 6S I 

EDi 

4 I 
7,0 


49 

43 

Both grades 

1 r I 

1 4 3 

1 IS. 2 


IS 2 

S 4 


' 92 

Handicapping home condi¬ 
tions 1 

Low-first grade . ,, , 
High-first grade. 


87 

7 7 1 

8.7 

7 7 1 

n 

6.5 

II S 1 

2 , 2 


46 

26 

Both grades 

B 

8-3 

8.3 1 

69.4 1 

a 3 . 

1.4 


72 

Lack of effort; 

Low-first grade 
High-first grade, , , 

1 

i 

2S 0 
47.8 

46 9 

34 8 ' 

21 9 

6.7 

4 3 


32 

23 

Doth grades 

3-6 

I B 

34 6 

41 B 

iC 4 

I 8 1 


S 5 

Miscellaneous character 
traits; 

Low-first grade , , , , 

High-first grade 

3-1 

13 6 

1 

I 

S 3 I 
63 6 

9 4 

13 6 

3 I 

4 5 


32 

22 

Both grades 

7-4 


14 6 

S 7 4 

11 I 

3 7 


S 4 

Received with weak foun¬ 
dation; 

Low-first grade, . . 
High-first grade, , , 

4 S 


22 7 
22 6 

54 S 
64 5 

13 6 

9 7 



32 

31 

Both grades. 

B 

3 8 

22 6 

60 3 

II 3 

• 


S 3 
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Cause os Noh- 
PnouotroN 


Ncivoiisiicss; 

Low-IiiaL gTEidc. 

Iligli-fivst grade. 

Doth gratles.... 

Defcclive speech 
X-ow-first grade, . 
High-/irst grade. 


Percentaqe or Ciuaea REroETEo ron Pupils 
wiTU Inteleisence QuorieNTS of— 


130 

ito-ig xto-*9 and 
Above 





s o 10.o 15.0 S5.0 IJ o 
5 9 59 II. 8 58 8 17.6 


S 4 8 I 13 5 56 a 18 2 


9 24.1 55 2 54 

16.7 66 7 16,7 


Both grades 


S .7 S -7 2*-9 S 


Behavior pvoblem; 

I^ow-Hrst grade. 

lliglvlirat grade ,., . 

Both grades., 

EefecUve vision' 

Low-Hrat grade. 

liigh'firsi grade. 

Both grades, . ,. 

Not soclnlly adjusledi 

LflW-firat grade . 

, Ilighdirstgrade, . ,. 

Both grades,,.. 

Timidity I , 

Low-uTSt grade. 

High-first grade, . , . 

Both grades, 

Illegal, under-age enrol 
ment' 

Low-first grade. 

Higli-flrst grade. 



5-7 2-9 



9 67 9 10 7 3.6 


38 s 15,4 154 
57 » 71 14 3 


8 I 48.1 II.I 14,8 


16.7 58.3 t6 7 . - 

25 o . 50 o 


. ■ • • 33-3 33 3 

.16 7 



.... 32 2 27 8 38.9 S 6 


. 91 18 3 45 4 18 2 9 

25 o . 75 ° 




Both grades ,,,. 

Defective hearing: 
Low-tirst grade , . 
High-first grade , .. 
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Cause os Non- 
Promotion 

Pekcestageqs CXQffis RErontEQ toaFuiils 
wini Litellioehce Quotients of-- 

Num- 

DER 

OF 

CAEE 9 

Dclow 

70 

70-79 


90-169 

M0-19 

ia( 3 -*e 

150 

nnd 

Above 

Weak m numbers' 

■I 


m\ 






Low-first grade 


• • 1 


33.3 

. 

1 • t 


3 

High-first grade , , 


14 3 

m 

42.9 



. 

7 


■n 


so 0 

40.0 




10 

Lack of kindergarten train- 







ing, 









Low-first grade ,,, 

M 3 


14 3 

S 7 .I 

H 3 



7 

High-first grade . . 









Both grades, , 

H -3 

■ 

1 14 3 

S 7 1 


... 


7 

Weak in writing. 


■ 







Low-first grade , , 



• « « • • 

SO 0 1 




2 

High-first grade ... . 


w 


66 7 




3 

Both grades 

.. . 

20 0 

... . 

60.0 

1 

20 0 

... . 

■ 

S 

Lack of self-confidence: 









Low-first grade. 


33 3 


66 7 




3 

High-first grade . 



SO 0 

SO 0 




3 

Both grades 


1 

30 0 

20 0 

60 0 



, , , 

5 

Physical defects:* 









Low-first grade , , . 



. . 

. .. 

HHI 




High-first grade 



.. 

100 0 

|H| 

^m 

' 

I 

Both grades 

... 

. . . 


100 0 

|H 

■ 


I 

Miscellaneous; 



■ 






Low-first grade ,, 


50.0 


SO 0 

mu 



2 

High-first grade ,,, , 


.. . . 

14-3 

71 4 

M 3 



7 

Both grades, 


IBB 

II.I 

66 7 

II 1 



9 

All causes: 









Low-first grade .,, 

S8 

98 

23 I 

49 7 

9 3 

2 0 

0 3 

1 , 45 ^ 

High-first grade,,, ., 

3-7 

5 2 

231 

SS 6 

10 I 

I 9 

0 4 

923 

Both grades , 

S 0 

a 0 

23 I 

52 0 

0 6 

2 0 

0 3 

2.379 


* Other than defects of vision, heannBi speech 
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dren with normal intelligence made up 52 per cent of the group. 
Nearly 19 per cent were pupils with superior mentality, and about 3 
per cent were children of very superior general ability. Undoubted¬ 
ly, the nature of inattention and of poor application on the part of 
the bright children was somewhat different from that exhibited by 
the children of subnormal intelligence. Some evidence of this fact is 
to be seen from the distTlbution of the 5$ cases vn YJhich of 
effort” was a reported cause of non-promotion. Eighteen per cent of 
the latter group were superior, but 40 per cent were subnormal in 
mentality. 

"Change of school’^ during the half-year in which non-promotion 
occurred was reported in the case of 116 tested children in both 
grades. This number would have exceeded 200 if the teachers had 
been able to find time to test many children who were transferred to 
their classes near the end of the school term. Of the cases tested, 
56.9 per cent were children with normal mental ability. Sixteen pet 
cent were superior or very superior in intelligence. On the other 
hand, 5 per cent were feeble-minded or only slightly higher, and al¬ 
most 22 per cent were dull. 

Of 163 pupils in both grades reported as not promoted because of 
the handicap of speaking little or no English, 97 with a "Foreign- 
language handicap” were given Binet tests. Because of the results 
of various research studies with respect to the influence of this type of 
handicap on intelligence-test scores, there is good reason to interpret 
with caution the data obtained about the cases reported. The extent 
to which a measure of intelligence is an index of general readiness of 
a child to undertake the work of his grade, however, may enter into 
the interpretation of the data. Only i per cent of the group tested 
above normal in ability, and 33 per (snt were average. The remain¬ 
ing 66 per cent were classified below normal in general ability. 

For each of the other causes of non-promotion, the number of 
cases is too small to allow mudi reliance to be placed on the details 
of the distributions. Where the cases bunch in considerable num¬ 
bers, however, they seem to indicate noteworthy groups. "Handi¬ 
capping home conditions” as a cause of failure occurred in 72 cases 
in the two grades, 69 per cent being children with normal intelli¬ 
gence; nearly 21 per cent, subnormal. “Received with weak founda- 
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tion” by transfer or by promotion contributed to 53 cases of failure 
in both grades. Sixty per centof this group were children with aver¬ 
age ability, and 28 per cent were less capable pupils. “Nervousness,” 
reported in 37 cases, occurred largely in children with normal men¬ 
tality, nearly 57 per cent of the group falling in this cLassihcation. 
Sixteen per cent, however, were children with superior intelligence, 
27 per cent, inferior. “Defective speech” contributed to 35 cases of 
non-promotion. Thirty-four per cent of these children possessed 
low mentality; 57 per cent, normal ability. 

CAUSES OF NON-PROMOTION OF LOW-FIRST-GRADE PUPILS 

Data regarding the 933 tested children who were not promoted in 
the low-first grade are shown in Table I, The figures for “All causes” 
show that slightly less than 50 per cent of the total number of causes 
reported concerned pupils with average intelligence. Nearly 39 per 
cent of the causes were reported about children with low mentality, 
but almost 12 per cent were recorded regarding cases of superior 01 
very superior children. With respect to the data on specific causes, 
only the distributions which differ markedly from those for the cor¬ 
responding items for both grades need to be discussed. 

The first cause of non-promotion which attracts attention is “Im¬ 
maturity.” In the case of low-first-grade failures, it was by far the 
most commonly reported cause. Of the 224 cases, almost 24 per cent 
were dull, and 14 per cent were either borderline or feeble-minded 
pupils. Children with normal intelligence constituted approximately 
51 per cent of the group. 

“Learns slowly” was reported in 175 cases of low-first-grade fail¬ 
ure. About 9 per cent of the group were feeble-minded or nearly so; 
34 per cent, dull. 

“Low mentality” was a recorded cause of non-promotion in 116 
cases. Only 13 per cent of these cases were of normal intelligence, 
and none were rated as superior. 

“Weak in reading” was a contributing cause in 93 low-first-grade 
failures. Fifty-nine per cent of these weak readers had normal in¬ 
telligence, and 12 per cent were superior or very superior 

The distributions of the remaining most commonly occurring 
items for the low-first grade are markedly like the corresponding dis- 
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tribulions for both grades. Some of the less common causes in the 
low-first grade present distributions with dominant bundlings which 
are significant. Almost 22 per cent of the low-first-grade cases not 
promoted because of "Lack, of effort" were children of superior 
mental ability. Of the group reported with "Defective speech/’ 7 
per cent were feeble-minded, 7 per cent were borderline cases, and 24 
per cent were mentally dull. Of the 32 pupils with “Miscellaneous 
character traits,” 22 per cent tested dull, and 13 per cent fell below 
this type of mentality, 

Relatively few types of causes were distributed differently with 
respect to intelligence in the case of boys as contrasted with girls. 
The few which were common causes of failure should be noted. Of 
the hoys not promoted because they "learned slowly/’ over 7 per 
cent were either superior or very superior in intelligence, and almost 
38 per cent were subnormal. Only 4 per cent of the girls not pro¬ 
moted for this reason were superior mentally, and 49 per cent were 
subnormal, In cases of "Immaturity" 14 per cent of the boys had 
superior intellects and 32 per cent inferior ability, but only 7 per 
cent of the girls were superior or very superior mentally and 46 per 
cent were subnormal "Lack, of application and attention” was the 
cause of non-promotion reported for 76 boys as contrasted with 25 
girls. Of the boys, 25 per cent were above normal in mentality, and 
25 per cent were below normal. Of the girls, lo per cent had superior 
ability; 35 per cent, subnormal. 

CAUSES OP NON-PROMOTION OP inGH-PIIlST-GBADE PUPILS 

The data for "All causes” in the case of the 552 tested high-first- 
grade pupils not promoted indicate a larger percentage among chil¬ 
dren with normal intelligence than was noted in the cases of 11011- 
promotions in the low-first grade. On the other hand, the percent¬ 
ages of causes reported for feeble-minded and borderline cases in the 
high-first grade are, respectively, less than the percentages in the 
low-first grade. 

By far the most common cause of non-promotion in the high-first 
grade was reported as "Learns slowly.” The distribution of the 142 
cases according to intelligence is similar to that of the same cause in 
the low-first grade. The 98 hi^-first-grade cases of “Irregular at¬ 
tendance” and the 83 cases of “Poor health but not absent" form 
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distributions closely approximating those found for the correspond¬ 
ing causes in the low-first grade 

In the high-first grade certain common causes of non-promotion 
assumed a different significance than was noted for the correspond¬ 
ing causes in the low-first grade. Of the 76 cases reported “Weak in 
reading,” almost 70 per cent possessed normal mtelligeiicc and only 
4 per cent tested very low mentally. “Immaturity” was recorded in 
the case of 82 high-first-grade failures. About 70 per cent of these 
were children of average mental ability, and only 17 per cent were 
subnormal. The distribution formed by the 78 cases of “Low men¬ 
tality” indicates that over 56 per cent tested dull, and almost 31 per 
cent were types of lower mentality. "Absence due to illness” was 
listed as a cause in 43 cases. Only 2 per cent of this group approached 
feeble-mindedaess, and about 12 per cent were dull, while 65 pec cent 
had average mental ability. In the high-first grade “Foreign-lan¬ 
guage handicap” caused a larger proportion of failures of children 
with normal intelligence or superior ability than in the low-first grade. 

With respect to the distributions for certain causes and, in some 
instances, the actual number of cases reported, differences were 
found between boys and girls in the high-first grade. Only 16 girls as 
contrasted with 60 boys were reported as not promoted because they 
were “Weak in reading.” Fifteen per cent of these boys possessed 
superior mental ability, and 17 per cent were subnoimal. Twenty- 
five per cent of the girls were subnomal, and 70 per cent were nor¬ 
mal in intelligence. Sixteen girls and 62 boys were repotted not 
promoted because of “Low mentality.” The mental tests disclosed, 
however, that 2 pet cent of these boys had superior intelligence and 
14 pet cent possessed aveiage ability. All sixteen girls tested below 
normal. Thirteen girls and 42 boys were accredited with non-promo¬ 
tion because of “Lack of application and attention.” Five percent 
of these boys tested very superior; another 24 per cent, superior; and 
only 24 per cent, below normal. Less than 8 per cent of the girls 
were superior in intelligence, and 31 per cent were inferior. In case 
of non-promotion with “Irregular attendance” as a cause, 54 
cent of the boys possessed average ability and 32 per cent below 
average, but 71 per cent of the girls were normal mentally and 17 pei 
cent were subnormal. “Poor health but not absent” caused non-pro- 
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tribulions lor both grades. Some of Ihe less conimoii causes in Ihe 
low-first grade present distributions with dominant bunchings which 
arc significant. Almost 22 per cent of the low-first-grade eases not 
promoted because of "I^ck of cHort” were children of superior 
mental ability. Of the group reported with “Defective speech,” 7 
per cent were feeble-minded, 7 per cent were borderline cases, and 24 
per cent were mentally dulU Of the 32 pupils with "Misccllaucous 
character traits,” 22 per cent tested dull, and 13 per cent fell belov/ 
this type of mentality. 

Jteiatively few types of causes were distributed differently with 
respect to intelligence in the cose of boys as contrasted with girls. 
The few which were common causes of failure should he noted. Of 
the boys not promoted because they “learned slowly,” over 7 per 
cent were either superior or very superior in iiUclligcnce, and almost 
38 per cent were subnormal. Only 4 per cent of the girls not pro¬ 
moted for this reason were superior mentally, and 49 per cent were 
subnormal. In cases of “Iminatucity” 14 per cent of the boys had 
superior intellects and 32 per cent interior ability, but only 7 per 
cent of the girls were superior or very superior menially and 46 per 
cent were subnormal. “Lack of application and altention” was the 
cause of non-promotion reported for 76 boys as contrasted with 29 
girls. Of the boys, 25 per cent were above normal in mentality, and 
25 per cent were below normal. Of the girls, 10 per cent had superior 
ability; 35 per cent, subnormal. 

CAUSES OF NON-PB-OIEOHON OF HIGH-FIRST-GRADE PUPILS 

The data for "All causes” in the ease of the 552 tested high-first- 
grade pupils not promoted indicate a larger percentage among chil¬ 
dren with normal intelligence than was noted in the cases of iioji- 
promotions in the low-first grade. On the other hand, the percent¬ 
ages of causes reported for feeble-minded and borderline cases in the 
high-first grade are, respectively, less than the percentages in the 
low-first grade. 

By far the most common cause of non-promotion in the high-first 
grade was reported as “Learns slowly ” The distribution of the 142 
cases according to intelligence is similar to that of the same cause in 
the low-first grade. The 98 high-first-grade cases of “Irregular at¬ 
tendance” and the 83 cases of “Poor health but not absent” form 
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distributions closely approximating those found for the correspond¬ 
ing causes in the Low-first grade. 

In the high-first grade certain common causes of non-promotion 
assumed a different significance than was noted for the correspond¬ 
ing causes in the low-first grade. Of the 76 cases reported “Weak in 
reading,” almost 70 per cent possessed normal intelligence and only 
4 per cent tested very low mentally. “Immaturity” was recorded in 
the case of 82 high-first-grade failures. About 70 per cent of these 
were children of average mental ability, and only 17 per cent were 
subnormal. The distribution formed by the 78 cases of “Low men¬ 
tality” indicates that over 56 per cent tested dull, and almost 31 per 
cent were types of lower mentality. “Absence due to illness” was 
listed as a cause in 43 cases. Only 2 per cent of this group appioaclied 
feeble-mindedness, and about 12 per cent were dull, while 65 per cent 
had average mental ability. In the high-first grade "Foreign-lan¬ 
guage handicap" caused a larger proportion of failures of cliildrcn 
with normal intelligence or superior ability than in the low-first grade. 

With respect to the distributions for certain causes and, in some 
instances, the actual number of cases reported, diffeicnces were 
found between boys and girls in the high-first grade. Only i 5 girls as 
contrasted with 60 boys were reported as not promoted because they 
were “Weak in reading.” Fifteen per cent of these boys possessed 
superior mental ability, and 17 pet cent were subnormal. Twenty- 
five per cent of the girls were subnormal, and 70 per cent were nor¬ 
mal in intcUigence. Sixteen girls and 62 boys were reported not 
promoted because of “Low mentality.” The mental tests disclosed, 
however, that 2 per cent of these boys had superior intelligence and 
14 per cent possessed average ability. All sixteen girls tested below 
normal. Thirteen girls and 42 boys were accredited with non-promo¬ 
tion because of "Lack of application and attention.” Five percent 
of these boys tested very superior j another 24 per cent, superior; and 
only 24 per cent, below normal. Less tlian 8 per cent of the girls 
were superior in intelligence, and 31 per cent were inferior. In case 
of non-promotion with “Irregular attendance” as a cause, 54 per 
cent of the boys possessed average ability and 32 per cent below 
average, but 71 per cent of the girls were normal mentally and 17 per 
cent were subnormal. “Poor health but not absent” caused non-pro- 
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mo tions among all types of boys more markedly than among all types 
of girls. Seventeen per cent of the boys were above normal, and 39 
per cent were below normal in mental ability. Seven per cent of the 
girls had superior mentality, and 27 per cent possessed inferior 
mentality. 

MOST COMMON CAUSES OP NON-PROMOTION 

Table II contains data with respect to the most common single 
causes and combinations of causes of non-promotion in the first 
grade. “Immaturity,” with 118 tested cases, headed the list. Sixty 
per cent of the group were children of normal intelligence; 33 per 
cent, subnormal; and nearly 7 per cent, superior. Eighty-nine of the 
118 cases were low-first-grade non-promotions. Of this group, 54 per 
cent had average mental ability; 39 per cent, inferior ability. Of the 
29 non-promotions in the high-first grade, 79 per cent were pupils of 
normal ability; 14 per cent, subnormal. 

“Learns slowly” was the second most common cause of non-pro- 
motion, 58 cases occurring in the low-first grade and 50 in the high- 
first grade. Of the 108 cases, nearly 53 per cent bad normal intelli¬ 
gence; 38 pet cent, below normal. Only 43 per cent of the low-first- 
grade group were average in mental ability; 48 per cent were inferior. 
On the other hand, 64 per cent of the high-first-grade group were 
normal in intelligence; 26 per cent, subnormal. 

“Irregular attendance” caused 100 non-promotions, 69 occurring 
in the low-first grade and 31 in the high-first grade. In each grade 64 
per cent of the pupils measured average in intelligence. Fifteen per 
cent of tlie total group—14 per cent of the low-first-grade group and 
16 per cent of the high-first-grade group—^were children with su¬ 
perior mentality. 

Only 88 cases were reported not promoted for the sole reason of 
“Low mentality,” Eleven per cent of this group tested normal in 
intelligence. Of the 54 cases in the low-first grade, 7 per cent had 
average intelligence. Of the 34 cases in the high-first grade, 18 per 
cent were normal. 

“Weak in reading” was the single cause of failure in 66 cases, 40 
being in the low-first grade. Of this grade group, 60 per cent pos¬ 
sessed normal mental ability; 18 per cent, superior. Of the high-first- 
grade group, 81 per cent were children of average ability, and 12 per 
cent had superior ability. 
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TABLE II 

PERCENTAGE DiSTRlDUTIONj ACCORDING TO iNfELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 

Pupils, of the Most Common Single causes and Comdinations 
OF Causes Reported dy teachers for Non-Promotion of 1,485 
First-Grade Pupils 


Cause 0? Non-Psouotion 

PsitCEfirAaE op Causes Repobied pox 

Pupils with Intelligence 

Quotients op — 

Nuu- 

DEB 

OP 

Cases 

Delow 

70 

70-70 

So-So 

90- 

log 

^9 

11&- 

^9 

130 

and 

Above 

Single causes; 









Immaturity ... , 

4 2 

5 9 

22 g 

60 2 

5 1 

0 8 

0.8 

118 

Learns slowly.. ,, 

0 9 

6 5 

30 6 

^2 8 

6 5 

I S 

0.9 

108 

Irregular attendance. 


6 0 

IS 0 

64 0 

10 0 

ID 

1.0 

TOO 

Low mcntalitj' , .... 

27 3 

21 6 

39 8 

11,3 

. 

HI 


88 

Weak in reading . 

I 5 

I 5 

13 6 

68,2 

13 6 



60 

Absence due to illness , ... 

i '7 

3 4 

IS 2 

64 4 

8 5 



59 

Poor health but not absent. 

4.0 

8 0 

20 0 

sfl 0 

10,0 

m 


SO 

Lack of application and attention 


2 4 

14 3 

61 Q 

19 0 


2 4 

42 

Foreien-langiiacc handicap ., 

7.5 

17 5 

47 5 

27.5 


... . 


40 

Change of school during year 

3 3 

6-7 

23 3 

56.7 

6.7 

3 3 


30 

Received with weak foundation , 

6 ? 

6.7 

6 7 

73 3 

6 7 



IS 

Combinations of causes 









Learns slowly and irregular at- 









tendance. 


3 I 

31 2 

62 s 

3 I 



32 

Change of school during year and 









received with weak foundation 

. . 

4 5 

27 3 

6S 2 




22 

Immaturity and irregular attend- 









ance . 


5 9 

29 4 

52 0 

59 

5 9 


17 

Weak in reading and immaturity, 



6 2 

87 5 

6 2 



i6 

Change of school during year and 









irregular attendance 

, 


20 0 

S 3 3 

26 7 

1 1 < 

, , , 

IS 

Low mentality and poor health 









but not absent, , 

33 3 

13-3 

40 0 

13 3 




15 

Weak m reading and learns slowly 


13 3 

26.7 

60 0 




IS 

Immaturity and lack of applica- 









tion and attention, . ,,, 

14 3 

14-3 

21 4 

21 4 

21,4 

7 I 


14 

ImmaLuriLy and learns slowly,,, 


H -3 

2 T 4 

64 3 




U 

Learns slowly and poor health but 









not absent ,,,, 



30,0 

70 0 



, 

to 

Low mentality and irregular at- 









tendance. 

30 0 

20 0 

10 0 

40 0 




to 

Immaturity and poor health bul 









not absent . 


20.0 

20 0 

20,0 

40 0 



to 

ForeiBU-lnncunce handican anc 









low mentality . 


57 t 

14 3 





7 

P'oreign-languagc handicap and 









irregular attendance,, 


20.0 

40 0 

40 0 




S 
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The most common combination of causes reported, “Learns slow¬ 
ly and irregular attendance,” included only 32 cases of non-promo¬ 
tion. Since about 63 per cent of this group tested average in mental 
ability and 34 per cent below average, this combination of causes 
militated against very few mentally superior children. No superior 
children were found among the high-first-grade failures resulting 
from this combination of causes. ‘^Change of school during year and 
received with weak foundation” resulted in 32 non-promotions. 
Slightly over 68 per cent of the group were children with normal 
mental ability. No child with superbr intelligence failed because of 
this combination of causes. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Although the many specific conclusions which may be drawn from 
the data are of prime importance from the standpoint of diagnosis 
and prevention of non-promotions, several generalizations should be 
kept in mind: (i) The rate at which each child learns must be given 
careful attention early in the school year—in fact, throughout a con¬ 
siderable period of his schooling- (2) The maturity of many children 
must be considered in order that careful planning may be made to 
meet the particular needs of the children, especially those of the im¬ 
mature type. (3) Absence from school, including irregular attend¬ 
ance and absence due to illness, should be compensated for in the 
instructional program in order to reduce non-promotions. (4) Chil¬ 
dren who continue to attend school though handicapped by poor 
health also need special attention, (s) Many children are not chal¬ 
lenged hy the instructional program. They become the non-pro- 
moted pupils because of (a) lack of application and attention, (6) 
lack of effort, and (c) in some instances behavior problems. (6) Mo¬ 
bility, over which neither the children who change schools nor the 
teachers who receive them have control, creates an instructional 
problem in a sufficient number of cases to warrant the formation of 
plans to meet it. (7) Non-promotions among children of superior 
mental ability furnish a special challenge. (8) Since the largest pro¬ 
portion of non-promoted pupils were children possessing average in¬ 
telligence, particular attention must be given to the problem of why 
normal children fail to make normal progress. 



CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES FOR 
CONVERSATIONAL TOPICS 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
The University of Gcorgin 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES AND THEORIES 
This Study of children’s interests in topics of conversation is pred¬ 
icated on the thesis that the objectives of the curriculum should be 
conceived in the light of the attitudes, tastes, and activities charac¬ 
teristic of childhood. In the words of Bobbitt, often repeated in his 
class lectures, ”The road we travel is our goal.” That is to say, the 
experiences provided by the language-composition curriculum 
should be selected in the light of the prevalent interests and activi¬ 
ties of the pupils. The curriculum should form an articulate part in 
a definite, unified, coherent program of school experiences designed 
increasingly to identify the child with the aims and activities derived 
from an analysis of social life as a whole. It is assumed that effective 
teaching is based on the psychological principle that learning is most 
functional and economical in a lifelike situation which to the learner 
seems vital and worth while. To ascertain the natural interests of 
young children is, therefore, an important step in the planning of 
the curriculum if efiective and appealing oral and written expres- 
sional situations are to be attained. 

THE PROBLEM 

The investigation reported in this article was concerned with 
identifying the topics involved in children’s free conversation and 
discussion, It was assumed that children, when left to direct their 
own. verbal expression, will naturally talk of those matters of the 
greatest moment and interest to them. 

The problem was delimited in three aspects: (i) The investiga¬ 
tion included only pupils in the four upper grades of the six-grade 
elementary .school. {2) It dealt with a single aspect of verbal ex- 
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pression, namely, oral expression. (3) It was restricted to those ex- 
pressional situations where pupils were self-directive, not guided in 
any sense by adults. On the basis of these limitations the problem 
resolved itself into three subphases: (a) What topics do children in 
Grades III-VI discuss spontaneously? (6) What differences, if any, 
obtain in the choices of topics by children living in rural communi¬ 
ties and in urban areas? (c) What evidence exists that there is or is 
not a general change in preference from grade to grade? 

NATURE or PREVIOUS RELATED RESEARCH 

With the expectation that topics of intrinsic interest to children 
might already have been identified by previous investigators, the 
writer made a survey of the research that had been reported in the 
field of language and composition. Four studies of a pertinent na¬ 
ture were located, three of which were comparatively limited and 
non-representative in their sampling and meager in results. The 
fourth was comprehensive, satisfactorily objective, and explicitly 
concerned with the spontaneous verbal expression of pupils as 
evinced in their out-of-school correspondence. 

Coy isolated a group of eighteen very bright children in Grade IV 
and supervised their writing of seventeen weekly compositions on 
assigned topics. These were evaluated on the basis of the Nassau 
County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale. Coy concluded that word 
lists least productive of good composition are those “less likely to 
give free rein to the play of imagination in which these children 
seem to delight.*’* 

Brown^ too worked in a somewhat formalized situation. She made 
a vocabulary count of the words used in a series of talks which pupils 
volunteered to present after preparation at home. For a period of 
five months, the fourth grade to be studied devoted twenty-seven 
forty-minute periods to undirected talks, which were stenographi- 
cally recorded. Only incidentally did the investigator determine the 
percentages of talks devoted to certain topics. The percentages for 

’ Genevieve Lenore Coy, The hilerests, Abililies, and Achieveiiieiits of a- Special Class 
for Gi/(eilCA)ldre»,p p6, Teacheis College Contributions to Education, No, 131 New 
York: Teachers College, Columbin University, 1923 

’ Merle Brown, "A Study of the Vocabulary Used in Oial Expression by a Group 
ol Fourth Grade Children,” Ediicalional ifethod, XV (October, 1935). 39~44 
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the four topics most frequently discussed were, personal experi¬ 
ences, 33.9; room programs, 18.7; study of birds, ii.o; and book, 
reviews, 8.5. Experiences of others, room exliibits, pictures, chil¬ 
dren's illustrations, pets, and a room party were other topics dis¬ 
cussed. 

Zyve* used a superior technique in that she utilized situations 
where expression was unhampered by formal preparation. She kept 
stenographic reports of the ur\directed conversation of a third-grade 
group twice daily for 125 periods of 15 minutes each. The children, 
accustomed to conversing freely during activity periods, were pre¬ 
sumably spontaneous during the periods under consideration in the 
study. The topics and the percentages of the total number of words 
used in discussing each are as follows: home play, 27,1; animals, 
14.5; school work, 14.4; automobile trips, 13.0; special subjects, 
12.9-, group control, 8.1; co-operative activities, 5.0; minor affairs, 
2.1; miscellaneous, 1.5; and English usage, 1.4. 

Fitzgerald’s study’ was a representative and an objective investi¬ 
gation of children's interests in topics of composition, He assembled 
3,184 letters written by children in Grades IV-VI in 41 states. 
These letters, written by children in life outside the school, were col¬ 
lected from the recipients. The report of Fitzgerald's investigation 
presents a detailed list of topics, only the general classifications of 
which can be included here: (i) experiences, activities, events; (2) 
objects; (3) school; (4) the weather; and (5) animals. 

METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 

Admittedly, the present investigation of children's interests as 
revealed in their spontaneous verbal expression is not scientific. The 
data are far too limited in scope, and the controls in collecting and 
reporting them were too loose. However, the plan from the begin¬ 
ning of the project was scarcely that it be scientific because time and 
facilities were not available for a study sufficiently comprehensive 
and thorough to be absolutely representative. The results were in¬ 
tended to be suggestive of the topics of composition that might well 

' Claire T. Zyve, ''Conversation among Children,” Teachers College Record, XXIX 
(October, 1927), 46-61, 

’ James A, Fitzgerald, "Children’s Spontaneous Writing,” Peabody Journal oj Udu- 
ca^ioH, X (November, 1932), 172-78. 
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be included in a curriculum currently under construction, and it is 
believed that this practical purpose was sufficiently well served. 

Four considerations guided the formulation of plans for the inves¬ 
tigation’. (i) Only two months were available for collecting and 
organizing data. (2) Only persons sure to co-operate willingly and 
promptly should be solicited for help. (3) Within these limits, as 
representative a sampling as possible should be obtained. (4) The 
data should represent the natural reactions of children free of adult 
domination. 

Teachers were requested to record the topics discussed in chil¬ 
dren's conversation at recess periods or in socialized classroom situa¬ 
tions where the teacher was to be apassive listener. Data were to be 

TABLE I 

Number or Schools Reporting Topics or 
Conversation OF Pupils in 
Grades m-VI 


Grade Level 

NutioEm or Schools 

Village 

Urban 

Dolh 

III ... . ' 

9 

6 

IS 

IV. , . 

1 

9 ' 

16 

V , 

6 

8 

14 

VI., 

7 

6 

13 


collected in Grades III-VI, inclusive, over a period of six weeks. 
One weekly period of five to ten minutes was all that was asked, the 
restriction of sampling being desigjicd to encourage willing co-opera¬ 
tion. Several schools reported the use of a daily period. 

Data were received from twenty-four schools in seven states: 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and 
Wyoming. These states are representative of four type regions of 
the nation. Ten of the schools were urban] that is, they were situated 
in communities of more than twenty-five hundred people, There 
were two one-room rural schools, and twelve were located in villages 
or small towns. 

Table I indicates how many school systems reported at the various 
grade levels, The rural schools are not included. No estimate of the 
number of children involved can be given because some of the larger 
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towns sent reports that represented several schools in the system. 
While the small number of groups co-operating cannot give an en¬ 
tirely representative sampling, 3'et the number would seem suf¬ 
ficiently large to give strong suggestions of the more general interests 
to which curriculum workers should give heed. 

GRADE PRErERENCES TOR CONVERSATIONAL TOPICS 
Table II shows tlie frequency with which the cJiildien mentioned 
certain topics of conversation. The data are presented in terms of 

TABLE II 

General Topics of Children's Free Conversation 
AND Number op Times Each Topic Was 
THE Subject of Conversation 


Topic 

Grille 

in 

Grade 

rv 

Grade 

V 

Grade 

VI 

All 

Grades 

Gnmes and sports . 

77 

107 

5 © 

81 

315 

Personal experiences. 

74 

94 

46 

46 

360 

Trips. 

62 

120 

46 

26 

254 

Pets and their tricks. 

64 

47 

49 

27 

187 

Family and friends ,, . 

53 

73 

J 9 

16 

161 

Accidents.. 

49 

66 

9 

23 

149 

School . 

25 

30 

29 

34 

ti8 

Pai ties . 

31 

23 

17 

17 

8E 

Accomplishments (boasting) 

27 

23 

19 

10 

79 

Shows and programs. 

24 

ag 

9 

U 

76 

Wildlife. 

9 } 

24 

16 

IS 

74 

Thoughts and dreams, 

'3 

38 

la 

10 

73 

Current events (history, politics) 

16 

16 

15 

16 

63 

Nature (elements, rocks, trees, plants) 

13 

25 

7 

9 

S 4 

Books (outside reading).. 

11 

23 

11 

9 

54 

Rides by vehicle. 

ia 

9 

7 

14 

4 B 

Holidays . 

16 

8 

II 

7 

42 

Helping others ... 

8 

18 

6 

3 

35 

Toys .... 

17 

17 

5 

r 

35 

Rides on animals ... 

9 


4 

11 

33 

Work as an occupation. 



6 

4 

25 

Cooking and sewing,. .. . .. 

5 



14 

24 

Riddles, jokes, and stories 

4 

n 

3 

2 

13 


twenty-three general classifications, in which specific topics admit¬ 
tedly lose their identity. To some extent, the latter will be identified 
in the discussion concerning the table. The reader will note that 
most of the topics could have been classified under personal experi¬ 
ences, but the practice in tabulation was to include an account of an 
experience under some one of the other twenty-two topics if possible. 

In general, children tend to discuss active types of experiences 
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most frequently. Sports, personal experiences, trips, pets and their 
tricks, and accidents, for example, were discussed much more often 
than nature, books, holidays, work., and riddles. The younger chil¬ 
dren seem to be more general in. their interests than are the older 
pupils, as is shown by the greater concentration of frequencies at the 
tops of the columns for Grades V and VI. All grades agree in giving 


GRADE III 

1 Games and sports 

2 Personal experiences 
3, Pets and their tricks 
4 Trips 

5, Family and friends 

6, Accidents 

7, Parties 

8, Accomplishments 
(boasting) 

9, School 

10, Shows and programs 

GRADE IV 

1, Trips 

2, Games and sports 

3, Personal experiences 

4, Family and friends 

5, Accidents 

6, Pets and their tricks 

7, Thoughts and dreams 

8, School 

9, Shows and programs 

10, Nature 


GRADE V 

1. Games and sports 

2. Pets and their tricks 
3 5. Personal experiences 
3 S- Trips 

5. School 

6.5. Family and friends 
6.5. Accomplishments 
(boasting) 

3 . Parties 

9. Wild life 

10. Current events 

GRADE VI 

1. Games and sports 

2. Personal experiences 

3. School 

4. Pets and their tricks 
5 - Trips 

6. Accidents 

7. Parties 

8. 5. Family and friends 
8. g. Current events 

10. Shows and programs 
10. Rides by vehicle 

10. Cooking and sewing 


sports and games a prominent place in their conversation, these 
being predominantly baseball, vacation sports, and currently played 
games. The frequent referaices to trips can be attributed to the 
occurrence of unusual experiences during vacation travel. 

As a means of facilitating the identification of the leading prefer¬ 
ences at each grade level and to enable easy comparison among the 
grades, the first ten at each grade level are listed above in order of 
decreasing rank. 

The reader cannot but be struck with the similarity of the four 
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lists and the indication that the intetests of children of the iiiter- 
mediate-grade ages are relatively stable. However, in studies of 
grade placement differences are especially significant. Subject to the 
scantiness of the data, the following tentative conclusions are ad¬ 
vanced. In general, topics that rank high or low in one grade are 
correspondingly high or low at the other grade levels. Apparently, 
children tend to talk less and less about their family and friends as 
they go through grade school; on the other hand, they talk more 
about school. Fourth-grade pupils seem to be more prone to fancies 
and daydreaming and to like inanimate nature better than the chil¬ 
dren of other ages. Apparently, fifth-grade children enjoy wild life 
more than the boys and girls at other grade levels. Fifth-grade chil¬ 
dren also seem to be developing an interest in current events, which 
increases in Grade VI. 

CONVERSATIONAL TOPICS IN SMALL SCHOOLS AND LARGE 

Because experiences in urban and in rur^ communities may vary 
considerably, it was thought that the interests of pupils in these two 
environments might be significantly affected. With this possibility 
in mind the investigator organized the data in terms of the size of 
the community in which the co-operating school is located. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the data from the rural communities are too few to justify 
definite conclusions. The larger frequencies for the urban schools 
make the rank orders for them imd for the total almost identical. 
Table III presents the absolute frequencies of mention and the rank 
order of the first ten items in each list. 

To the investigator the principal significance of a comparison of 
data in rural and urban communities lies in the agreement in the 
children’s interests as revealed in their verbal expression. A well- 
conceived curriculum should deal with topics of general appeal, and 
the children’s interests in games and sports, pets, family and friends, 
school, and parties are about equal in both environments. 

Only further investigation can determine whether the seeming 
differences in rural and urban cluldren’s interests are real, Assuming 
that they are real, it is interesting to conjecture on the possible fac¬ 
tors that may account for these differences. Probably the rural 
children have not had opportunities for long vacation trips, such as 
the urban children discuss. Neither do they, apparently, lead the 
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''nish-and-go” lives of the city children, and hence they have more 
time for indulging in fanciful thoughts and hopes and for mulling 
over their dreams. The low frequency of mention of wild life by 
the rural groups may argue the lack of interest in the familiar, or it 
may argue that better courses in natural science are offered in the 

TABLE III 


NUMBER OF TIMES EACH TOPIC WAS THE SUBJECT OF CHILDREN'S 

Conversation in Small and in Large Schools 


Tone 

Nuubeb op Tiues 
Discussed 

Rank Oader of First 

Ten Tones 

Smoll 

Sehools 

Large 

Schools 

All 

Schools 

Small 

Schools 

Large 

Schools 

All 

Schools 

Games and sports . 

35 

280 

3IS 

I 

I 

I 

Personal experiences. 

33 

237 

360 

4 

3 

3 

Trips. 

12 

343 

354 

9 5 

2 

3 

Pets and their tricks .. 

36 

i6x 

187 

3 

4 

4 

Fftmily and friends 

19 

143 

161 

6.5 

S 

5 

Accidents. . 

33 

X16 

149 

2 

6 

6 

School. 

33 

96 

118 

5 

7 

7 

Parties. ■ ■ 

H 

74 

88 

9 

8 

8 

Accomplishments (boasting) ... 

7 

73 

79 


9 

9 

Shows and programs, , . 

18 

S» 

76 

8 

. 

10 

Wild life . 

6 

68 

74 


10 

. • 1 

Thoughts and dreams . 


54 

73 

6.5 

* III 


Current events (history, politics) 
Nature (elements, rocks, trees, 

13 

SI 

63 

9.5 

, ,, 

. 

plants). 

5 

49 

54 

, , , , 


, , 

Books (outside reading) . 

10 

44 

54 


1 I I 


Rides by vehicle. 

5 

43 

48 


, , 


Holidays. 

4 

38 

42 

.1 « , 



Helping others. 

2 

33 

35 




Toys. 

4 

31 

35 




Rides on animals. . . .. 

6 

27 

33 




Work as an occupation... 

9 

16 

25 




Cooking and sewing. 

2 

22 

24 




Riddles, jokes, and stories. , 

2 

II 

13 





city schools. Impressions gained during the tabulation of the raw 
data would favor the latter view. Again, the more restricted lives 
of the rural boys and girls may lead to the relatively more frequent 
discussion of school and radio programs and books, these topics be¬ 
ing thus given higher ranks than they received in the urban counts. 
The aimhasly indicate that the t\iral ehiidTen’s lives give them 

more vital contact with serious occupation, or work. 
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SUMMATION OP RESULTS OP THE STUDV 
As in previous studies, there is general agreement on the appeal 
of certain topics of discussion. Personal experiences, play, and school 
rank high in all the investigations. The present study seems to indi¬ 
cate trips to be of more interest than did the earlier investigations. 
The results with regard to animals are discrepant, this study agree¬ 
ing with Fitzgerald’s in finding animals not a particularly popular 
topic of discussion yet agreeing with Z5^e’s conclusion that animals 
as pets are inteiesting. Weather is consistently found to be of minor 
interest. A difference in classification may account for the dis¬ 
agreement with regard to objects, which Fitzgerald-found to be fre¬ 
quently discussed in children’s letters but which were rarely included 
in the conversational topics identified by the present study, 

The following conclusions may be tentatively reached as a result 
of the study. In general, children of the ages represented like to talk 
about their games and sports, their pets, their unique experiences, 
experiences of their families and friends, and trips which they have 
enjoyed. Young children seemingly have more general interests, a 
tendency to concentrate on a few topics being apparent with the 
older pupils. Some interests, such as family doings, appear to wane 
as outside interests, such as current events, begin to emerge. 

Owing to scanty data for children in rural situations, the possible 
differences and likenesses in their interests and those of urban boys 
and girls have not been surely identified. However, the preferences 
for conversational topics seem to be practically identical, any differ¬ 
ences that exist apparently resulting from variations in iDasic ex¬ 
periences. 

perhaps the most significant spedfie contribution of this report 
is that it presents conclusions and issues which need further inves¬ 
tigation. It is hoped that other workers will be stimulated to an 
objective attack on the problem of children’s preferences for con¬ 
versational topics by techniques which will eliminate undue adult 
influeiice. A general contribution, the writer believes, may well be a 
newly awakened or renewed desire on the part of teachers to study 
the interests and activities of their pupils in order that these may be 
utilized in vitalizing classroom situations and in enlivening the cur- 
liciilum. 



THE READING-READINESS PROGRAM OF THE 
IRONWOOD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


INEZ B. PETERSEN 
Public Schools, Ironwood, Michigan 


A significant problem in present-day education is that of deter^ 
mining the reading readiness of a child before he enters Grade I. 
Recent researches have indicated that approximately 12 per cent of 
the general population needs special attention in reading.' 

Reading disabilities seriously handicap pupils in their work in 
most school subjects, and as a result failure in mastery of school sub¬ 
jects has increased as reading requirements have grown. Schools are 
continually confronted with the problem of failing many pupils in 
each grade, the effect of such deficiency being cumulative. Thus, in 
many instances the child finds bis tasks more and more difficult as 
he moves from grade to grade, and he becomes discouraged, drops 
out of school, and all too often emerges as a civic problem. 

There can be no doubt that the best place to give attention to 
reading disabilities is in Grade I, before any reading has taken place, 
rather than to wait until some later grade after poor habits in read¬ 
ing have become established. Tlus many-sided problem may be 
stated as follows: How can the mental, the physical, and the social- 
emotional factors be considered when the child is taught to read? 
These are the aspects of the problem which have been considered in 
an attempt to institute a scientific reading procedure in the schools 
of Ironwood, Michigan. It is the purpose of this article to describe 
in some detail the essential features of the program which has been 
put into effect. 

ilENTALITV AND READING READINESS 

During the school year 1934-35 a reading-readiness program was 
initiated in the kindergarten of the local schools. It was decided 

‘ Marion Monroe, Children Wh Cannof Read, p. Chicago', University oi Chi¬ 
cago Press, 1932, 
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first to determine the mental age and the intelligence quotient of 
every pupil in this department by administering the Stanford Revi¬ 
sion of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale. Kindergarten teachers, 
■who had been taught in a special class how to administer and to 
interpret this test, began their intelligence-testing programs during 
the latter part of the year. Each teacher was instructed to hand into 
the child-accounting office the mental age and the intelligence quo¬ 
tient of each child in her room. These data were transferred to the 
pupil's permanent record card filed in that office, At the same time, 
the teacher was asked to hand in a few descriptive statements con¬ 
cerning each of her pupils. These were to include not only the child’s 
reactions to the various tests but also something about his weak¬ 
nesses, special abilities, emotions, home conditions, and any informa¬ 
tion that the teacher thought might be of value to the first-grade 
teacher. Having access to these data at the beginning of the child’s 
first year in the primary grade helped the first-grade teacher to 
understand her particular group and to adjust materials and meth¬ 
ods in the light of the information at hand. 

Next, the teachers were instructed in the use of the Lee-Clark 
Reading Readiness Test,* which was administered to all kinder¬ 
garten children. Although the Lee-Clark test is a group test, the 
groups were kept as small as possible (never more than four in a 
group) because it was our belief that young children need close and 
careful observation and as much guidance as the tests permit. 

GROUPING PUPILS FOR READING 

All pupils who were to be in Grade I in the year 1935-36 were 
then divided into "transition” (non-reading) sections and ready-to- 
read sections. Since pupils scoring below twelve on the Lee-Clark 
test would, according to the test authors, probably fail, they were 
placed in the "transition group.” Because few pupils scored below 
twelve, we decided to include also in the transition group all pupils, 
with a few exceptions, whose reading-readiness scores were below 
twenty-two and whose mental ages were five years or below. (Ac¬ 
cording to the authors of the Lee-Clark test, pupils who have scores 

* J Murray Lee and Willis L Clark, Lcc-Clark Reading Readiness Test Holly¬ 
wood, California! Southern School Book Depository, Ltd , 1931. 
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between twelve and twenty-two were likely to fail, two pupils failing 
out of five.) The teachers of transition groups were asked to observe 
their pupils closely and to make a special study of every pupil dur¬ 
ing the first six weeks of school, at the end of which it would be pos¬ 
sible for instructors to decide where each child should be placed. 
Ready-to-read groups were also checked after the first six weeks 
because we felt that irregularities might have crept in here and 
there. All grouping was based mainly on the teacher’s judgment of 
her pupils’ abilities. As a rule, however, pupils who had originally 
been classified as ready to read remained in the groups designated 
as such, while many of the pupils who were classified in the non¬ 
reading groups were transferred into a reading group. 

The teachers who were given transition groups were assigned com¬ 
paratively small classes in order that they might make complete case 
studies and that they might adapt themselves to a new procedure. 
The pupils with average and high reading-readiness scores were as¬ 
signed the regular minimum and maximum requirements of the first- 
grade course of study in reading. The transition groups were given 
a special orientation course, after which the couise of study could be 
met in part, depending on the various abilities. The following sug¬ 
gestions for procedure were issued at the beginning of the school 
year to the teachers of first-grade transition groups. 

One of the most important factors to consider in a non-reading group is giving 
the children opportunities for vital experiences which will enhance and make 
their learning more meaningful. If foreign material is put before the child for 
interpretation, the learning which results will in all probability be meaningless. 
The same holds true in reading. If meaiung is not put into it, certainly thought 
cannot be gleaned from the printed pa^. 

So, especially in a transition group—and, for that matter, in any group— 
pupils must be provided with a foundation of meaningful facts or concepts, as 
well as a desire to want to learn to read, if satisfactory results are to be obtained. 
In any group one will find children lacking in experiences, Granted, many ch^- 
dren who come to us have a wealth of information concerning pets, toys, 
stories, poems, rhymes, trips, music, and so forth, but many have a very meager 
background, According to the individual pupil reports made by the kinder¬ 
garten teachers, it is found that many of the pupils now placed in the transition 
group come from homes where experiences are not extensive and where a foreign 
language is spoken. Hence, we must aim to give these pupils a better back¬ 
ground as well as training in the use of the English language when they come to 
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us. Much, of course, has already been done in kindergarten, but we need to go 
still further. 

We have during the past years attempted to acquaint the children with cer¬ 
tain interesting things about which they should know. In our communi ty life we 
have worked out a series of lessons that deal with the school, the home, the 
farm, and so forth. This should form the basis for teaching m the first grades. 
Teachers in transition groups are asked to use the community outline as a basis 
for their reading, together with the outUnes in language and health that have 
also been constructed for this grade. This should give vital material with which 
to work until the child is ready to read and thus, in a measure, provide for an 
enriched background as well as for tlie establishment of better language, social, 
physical, and emotional habits. 

Let us illustrate. The first unit in our community-life outline deals with the 
school The teacher, soon after school starts, is asked to conduct her pupils 
through the school to acquaint the pupils wth their "day home.” They meet, 
for instance, the principal or tlie custodian. When they return to their rooTn, 
they will converse freely about their trip and make up a little story about things 
tliey have observed, The following story might be the result. 

“We took a trip. 

“We met the principal. 

“We liked her. 

“She was happy.'* 

This story could be printed on a large sheet of oak tag with a rubber-stamp 
set, and space could be left at the sides for a picture of the principal, A picture 
cut from a magazine could be used for this. Other stories, of course, could be 
made, such as stories about nature, science, pets, mother, and the like. A farm 
could be constructed, and stories about the farm or pupil activities could be 
related. There is no doubt that the child’s initial experiences in learning to read 
will influence and color later reading habits. 

From these stories, which at first will be largely memory reading, will come 
word and phrase recognition. Many words will be taught in phrases, many as 
purely sight words Sentences and phrases, of course, should be quite short, the 
eye span of these children being fairly short. Picture illustration of words and 
phrases should be abundant and should be displayed wherever possible, objects 
in the room should be labeled, and incidental reading should abound. For a 
while, reading books and mechanics should be forgotten, unless there is a “felt” 
need for the first among the pupils. 

In all groups, and especially in a non-reading group, pupils must be brought 
into contact with as many experiences as possible. Many excursions should be 
made, discussed, and read about in class. Purposeful activity should be the re¬ 
sult of mental, social, physical, and emotional objectives which are essential 
to well-integrated personalities. Mental hygiene, for instance, may be taught 
incidentally in nature study and may include valuable lessons in social science. 
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health, and reading, as well as bring about worth-while activities. In com¬ 
munity life, thechild will learn respectfor, and courtesy toward, the storekeeper, 
the farmer, the policeman, the fireman, the janitor, and so forth; in language, 
he will learn a few things about courtesy and special days and such things as 
gratitude, thankfulness, spirit of giving, Easter joy, patriotism, and so forth. 
Ideals of conduct and proper mental adjustment must permeate all teaching 
and must invade all school materials. 

In every group, of course, teachers are asked to individualize instruction as 
much as possible, and it may often he well to have as many as four or five read¬ 
ing groups within a class of thirty pupils. Some of these will need more drill 
than others, somewill need more phonetic work, and some will need more teacher 
guidance. Material will also differ as to content and difficulty, and leadership 
and responsibility will vary with each division. In other words, all reading 
groups are flexible 

SPECIAL MATERIAL EOR ONE TRANSITION GROUP 

In the largest transition group the procedure outlined in these 
suggestions was somewhat changed. During the early part of the 
school year we became interested in The Visual Readers,^ and we 
decided to use these books in this group, which was considered our 
special problem class. 

There were several reasons for selecting the Keystone material. 
We felt that the subject matter would particularly appeal to these 
pupils because it contained common situations and topics suitable 
for children of meager mentality and social background. We believed 
the method would interest children of various types, especially the 
slower pupils, because of its appeal to the senses and the provision 
made for interesting repetition. The material is presented through 
the use of stereographs and lantern slides, which would enable the 
slow pupils to associate words with meanings as they exist in life- 
situations. So far our experiences with this method have been favor¬ 
able, The group designated as School 3 in Tables I and 11 constitute 
this class. 


REORGANIZATION OF PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 
What will happen to the pupils who remain in the transition 
group? The plan is to reorganize the primary department in such a 
way that there will be no Grade I, II, or III. Instead, these will be 
designated as the “primary grades.” Ready-to-read pupils will re- 

' Mildred S. Smith, Florence E. Bergstrom, and Walter E, Dixon, The VisnO' 
Readers, Meadville, Pennsylvania; Keystone View Co , 1930. 
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main in the primary grades for three or fewer years, while some tran¬ 
sition pupils will probably remain four years. It is hoped that the use 
of special materials and methods, such as the visual method men¬ 
tioned, will enable many pupils in the transition groups to complete 
the primary grades in the normal period of three years. 

TESTING SIGHT AND HEARING OF PUPILS 

For a number of years regular inspections of the eyes, ears, nose, 
throat, teeth, and general physical condition of the pupils have been 
made. Questionable cases are referred to the health department 
where, as far as possible, pupils receive the necessary attention. 
Every year each kindergarten child is vaccinated for smallpox and 
inoculated against diphtheria. Some of these examinations have been 
extended in connection with the reading-readiness program, espe¬ 
cially the testing of eyes and ears after the child enters Grade I. 

Early in the year we procured the Keystone-Betts ophthalmic tele- 
binocular, which is adapted for binocular tests of visual functions. 
Teachers and principals were trained in administering these eye 
tests so that each teacher would know the irregularities existing 
within her group and would give these defects consideration in all 
instruction. Thus, she knew where to place the near-sighted child 
and the far-sighted child; she knew the pupil with fusion difficulties; 
and, being aware of the weaknesses of her group, she adapted mate¬ 
rials and methods to the various needs. The course of instruction 
in some schools was supplemented with stereograph slides. (These 
are invaluable for eye recreation, particularly with children who are 
having difficulty with fusion of vision. Generous use of stereographs 
goes far toward preventing difficulties in eye co-ordination, which 
many children experience.) 

In Ironwood eye specialists have become interested in our work, 
and there is no doubt that in a few years regular eye-training classes 
will be held by these doctors, in co-operation with the schools, for 
the purpose of developing muscular eye co-ordination in pupils 
whose defects cannot be remedied by glasses. One of these special¬ 
ists became so interested in our work that he took a special course in 
Chicago and is now conducting eye-training classes for pupils who 
have been referred to him through our program. It is hoped that, 
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in time, teachers will be able to conduct similar classes in their own 
rooms under the advice and guidance of these doctors. 

Hearing was tested by the $~A audiometer, an apparatus designed 
for individual testing. Eadi child who had a loss of 6 per cent or 
more in one or both ears was reported to his parents, who were asked 
to consult a physician, Children who had a loss of less than 6 per 
cent were kept under close observation and will be retested from 
time to time, We are not yet certain concerning the reliability of 
this test for pupils in Grade I. The same holds true for the tele- 
binocular tests. 

The real remedy for defective hearing is medical treatment. Even 
treatment will not help in all cases, and the parents of many pupils 
cannot afford to give them proper medical attention. Thus, use must 
be made of measures which can be taJeen in the schoolroom. Al¬ 
though comparatively little in the way of real cure can be expected 
for all pupils, there are a number of measures which can. be taken 
and which will help greatly. The following instructions have been 
issued to the teachers for the observation of hearing difficulties. 

I. Each teacher must find out the cases of deficient hearing in her room and 
those which are to be under observation, 

3, Seat hard'of-hearing people at the front of the room and away from the 
ventilation fan and other noises and distractions. 

3. If the child has only one poor ear, seat him on the side of the room where 
the tones of your voice will strike the good ear first, 

4. When talking to these people, enunciate clearly, using full lip-movements, 
and speak somewhat more slowly than you would in addressing a child with 
normal heating, Do not exaggerate, however. 

5. If it is apparent that a child with defective hearing is failing more on oral 
than written work, give greater emphasis to written work produced by him in 
measuring his achievement. This does not mean that he should be excluded 
from doing oral work. Oral contacts are especially important for a child with 
poor hearing. If he is cut off from oral contacts, he will tend to become anti¬ 
social and avoid people because of fear that he is being ridiculed, 

6. Don’t stand so a child has to face the light to watch a teacher 

7. Don't ask child to lip read at a (fiatnnee of more than three feet or so. 

8. Child’s eyes should be on level with teacher's lips, 

9. Be sure the hard-of-hearing child is looking at you before you begin to 
speak. 

STANDARDIZED TEST RESULTS 

Two standardized tests were administered to the transition 
groups during the months of March and April, 1936. Tables I and II 
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TABLE I 

Average Scores Obtained by Transition Groups on 
Gates Silent Reading Tests, Form 2 
Administered in March, 1936 


AvebagbScobe {Test Noru = i.6) 


Scnoot 

Type I, 
Word Rec- 
ognillon , 

Type a, 
Word Fhrkse, 
end Sen¬ 
tence Reading 

Type 3, 
Reading ot 
Dliccllons 

All 

Types 

I. 

a 3 

I 6 

1-7 

I 0 

2 , , . . . , , 

1 S 

i-S 

I s 

I 6 

3. 

2 0 

I 6 

I 6 

I 8 

4 . 

2.r 

I 6 

I 7 

I 8 

5 ’ 

2 I 

I 6 

1 8 

1,9 

Allscliools, 

2.1 

1.6 

I 7 

I 8 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE Scores Obtained by Transition Groups and by All First- 
Grade Pupils on Metropolitan Achievement Test in Reading 
Form B, Administered in April, 1936 


Grqv? 


AvEBAcii: Scoss (Test Nonu^i 

7) 
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Test I 

Test 9 
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I 
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I 

10 
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I 
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I 
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B 
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m 
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1 
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B 
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I 

9 

1.8 
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2 
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I 
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I 
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reveal that in “All Types" these groups scored at or above the norm. 
The Metropolitan Achievement Test in Reading, Form B, was ad¬ 
ministered to all first-grade pupils in April, Table II indicates that 
the entire grade, including the transition groups, scored six months 
above the national norm. The test results show, then, that the 
reading-readiness program has been successful. 

SUMMARY 

When the first-grade teacher receives the kindergarten child, she 
knows several things that should be of value to her in determining 
each pupil’s readiness to read and in adjusting her methods of pro¬ 
cedure to the abilities of individual children. She knows the child’s 
mental age; she has his reading-readiness score; she has his health 
record; she has definite instructions as to procedure in her particular 
group and, in some instances, especially chosen commercial mate¬ 
rials. As soon as possible she secures audiometer and telebinocular 
records. From the report made by the kindergarten teacher she 
knows something about the child's social background, his emotional 
stability, his outstanding characteristics, and his physical handi¬ 
caps. 

So far as mastery of mechanics and subject matter is concerned, 
standardized tests show favorable results. In addition, pupils under 
this program seem more interested in reading than in previous years. 
Our conclusions, based on extensive and close observations, as to 
concomitants are positive rather than negative. The teachers hearti¬ 
ly subscribe to the procedure and feel that, so far, the new reading 
program has been a success. 

Parents have also indorsed the experiment, as is demonstrated by 
the fact that nearly all parent-teachers' associations in the city have 
asked that the procedure be explained to them, and at no time have 
we met with anything but approval. From all indications, this work 
will continue, with a few changes and some elaborations, during com¬ 
ing school years, 



PRACTICAL SPEECH CORRECTION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


DOROTHY M DAVIS 
State University of Iowa 


More and more, administrators who formulate the educational 
policies of the schools are coming to feel that certain responsibilities 
which have been neglected in the pa^t should be shouldered by the 
school. One of the major problems undertaken by the more pro¬ 
gressive educational institutions is the task of equipping handi¬ 
capped children for life. In this group are included the blind, the 
deaf, the crippled, the mentally defective, and the speech defective. 

Surveys reveal that one out of every hundred school children is a 
stutterer.* This figure means that there are nearly three times as 
many stuttering children as there are blind and deaf-mute children 
combined. These statistics do not present the entire picture: for 
every stutterer there are nine other children presenting other types 
of speech defects. Approximately lo per cent of the school popula¬ 
tion, then, have difficulties with speech. 

According to Dr. Rogers,’’ speech correction was first introduced 
into the public schools of the United States in 1910, and at the time 
of his study over eighty American school systems were employing 
special teachers qualified to deal with this problem. Wisconsin is 
perhaps the most progressive state, for it has, through state appro¬ 
priation of funds, established speech correction in twenty-one of its 
major cities. 

The number of cases handled by each speech correctionist in the 
public schools is worthy of comment. Cities in the United States 
having one speech teacher have an average school enrolment of fif¬ 
teen thousand. In terms of cases, each teacher, preceding correction, 
handles in the neighborhood of fifteen hundred cases. It is indeed a 

'Lee Edward Travis, 97 NewYork- D AppleLonSz Co,rg3i. 

’ James Frederick Rogers, The Speech Defective Sehocl Child United States Ofllce of 
Education Bulletin No 7,1931 
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superhuman task for one person to handle adequately such a tre¬ 
mendous group. Ideally, no speech teacher should handle more than 
175 cases at one time. 

The first task of the speech pathologist is to discover the pupils 
who need remedial work. This task is best accomplished by making 
a survey at the beginning of each school year. The methods of this 
survey vary with the age of the child being treated. Kindergarten 
children and those in the first two grades of the elementary school 
are best tested by means of an especially prepared picture-book. 
This book is so constructed that the child, in naming familiar pic¬ 
tured objects, is given an opportunity to try each English speech 
sound in all possible combinations and in all three positions in a 
word, that is, initially, medially, and finally. For instance, if it is 
desired to test the child's ability to pronounce the letter r, having 
him name pictures of a rabbit, a marble, and a car would tell what 
he does with that particular sound in the three possible positions. 
To children who are able to read are presented lists of sentences 
in which all English speech sounds are used in all combinations and 
positions. 

After the survey is complete, the speech correctionist must enrol 
her pupils in classes. No speech pathologist works at one time with 
defectives of two types. For example, stutterers and lispers need 
different kinds of training, and a stutterer would not profit from 
being in a group with lispers. The task, then, is to diagnose each 
case and assign the child to a class. Although each speech defective 
is an individual problem, he will fall in one of the following general 
classifications: stuttering; lisping; delayed speech; letter-substitut¬ 
ing; oral inaccuracy; voice deficiency; or organic defects, such as 
cleft palate, harelip, paralysis, or defective hearing. 

Classes are kept as small as possible. In fact, in many cases it has 
been found advisable to treat each child separately. On the other 
hand, group work may be advantageous, for competition within the 
group and the audience situation are often a stimulus to hard work 
Furthermore, it is wise to keep in one ckss children of approximately 
the same age, for at different age levels the same material does not 
prove equally interesting, not the same methods equally effective. 

Ideally, some cases should he met daily and others at least three 
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times a week, but often under a heavy case load the speech correc- 
tionist is unable to meet her children more than once a week. Even 
under these circumstances the improvement made by the children 
is gratifying. Usually classes do not exceed twenty minutes in 
length, for young children cannot attend to any one problem for 
more than that length of time. 

The speech correctionist, before commencing remedial work, 
should make a detailed study of each child. This study is probably 
most complete in the case of stuttering, for here any seemingly trivial 
occurrence in the past may liave an important bearing on the pres¬ 
ent difficulty. An adequate study includes a family history, designed 
to give information about physical, mental, emotional, or speech 
deficiencies among the diild's relatives; a personal history, which 
sheds light on his development from birth to the present time; a 
physical examination, to determine whether his speech defect can be 
remedied only by medical attention; an intelligence test, to give 
the correctionist some idea of the child’s ability to learn and of the 
standard of achievement possible for him; a personality inventory, 
to determine whether there are complexes developing as a result of 
his defect; and a school-achievement history, which shows whether 
his defect is acting to retard him in Ms school work. When all this 
information is assembled, the speech pathologist is able to evaluate 
adequately each case and to decide on a program of correction. 

Another service of the speech teacher arises as a result of the 
family history. To gain this history, a call on the family of each child 
is imperative. In this interview the correctionist has a splendid op¬ 
portunity to explain to the parents the factors in the environment 
which may be aggravating the child’s condition, and she can enrol 
their co-operation in removing these conditions as far as possible. 
When the school-achievement history is obtained, the correctionist 
can discuss in detail with his classroom teacher the child whose 
speech is abnormal. After the classroom teacher is fully acquainted 
with the child’s problem, she too can do much by her co-operation 
in helping the speech defective to recover. 

The elaborate subject of therapy will not be discussed here, but 
a few words on. the resffits of speech correction will be fitting. In 
Wisconsin the work of a representative year resulted in the correc- 
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tion of 25 per cent of the stutterers and the improvement of 59 per 
cent more. This result does not mean that there is no hope for the 
other 16 per cent but that in a single year a fourth of the stutterers 
were corrected. Considered over a period of years, relatively few 
stutterers ate unaffected by consistent speech work. In, other types 
of defects, as would be expected, the percentage of correction is 
higher. In Wisconsin in the same year (1929-30) approximately 40 
per cent were corrected, and 47 per cent were improved. 

In the majority of schools the opportunity for service by the 
speech correctionist is not limited to the correction of speech defects. 
Often she is the only member of the elementary-school faculty who 
has had more than the average training in general psychology, child 
psychology, and mental hygiene. As a result, the speech teacher is 
often consulted on the best course of action to pursue with problem 
children. 

Often she is the only person in the school system who has had 
training in dealing with the partially deaf child. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances she may organize a class for these children. In this class 
she is able to give the children help in the use of lip reading, or she 
can send them to competent specialists who can equip them with the 
type of hearing aid which best fits their individual cases. She also 
teaches them to utilize to the best advantage what hearing they have 
and to overcome those peculiarities of speech which often are char¬ 
acteristic of the partially deaf person. She may also help to keep the 
partially deaf child from developing personality difficulties. 

Another service that she often renders is to conduct evening 
classes in local night schools to aid adults in overcoming their speech 
handicaps. The majority of these adults did not have an oppor¬ 
tunity to attend speech-correction classes as children, 

In addition to these services, the traiiiing of the average speech 
correctionist equips her to deal with reading disabilities in a diagnos¬ 
tic capacity and to advise the classroom teacher on the best tech¬ 
niques of retraining in each case. 

Certainly no type of work is more satisfactory than that of a 
speech correctionist, for the results of her work are easily measured, 
and any improvement in a child’s speech is indeed an improvement 
in the equipment with which he faces life. 



CORRELATIONS OF VOCABULARY KNOWLEDGE 
WITH OTHER ABILITIES AND TRAITS IN 
GRADE T 


FRANK T. 'WILSON 
Hunter College, New York City 


INTRODUCTION 

This report presents a minor phase of a study carried on in 1933- 
36 in the primary grades of the Horace Mann School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. In an earlier article^ the writer de^ 
scribed the conditions under which this study was made and reported 
the correlations found between various factors and the information 
tests of two reading-readiness tests. 

This report presents correlations derived from measures of vocab¬ 
ulary with seventy-six other measures and appraisals of the same 
pupils. The following three vocabulary tests were given, for which a 
combined score was computed. 

1. Both lists for the vocabulary test in the Stanford Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale. 

2. Twenty words from the action-agent test of the Woodworth 
and Wells Association Tests:!* 


sleeps 

blows 

stings 

scratches 

shoots 

gallops 

flies 

melts 

aches 

bites 

sails 

explodes 

swims 

boils 

roars 

barns 

floats 

mews 

cuts 

growls 



* Prepared with the assistance of the United States Works Progress Administration, 
New York City, Project 6s-97-29S» Subproject 35, 

^ Frank T, Wilson, "Correlations of Information with Other Abilities and Traits in 
Grade I," Elemetilary School Jonrnal, XXXVII (December, 1936), 293-301, 

^R. S Woodworth and Fredwic Lyman Wells, Tw/i, p 6a. Psychologi¬ 

cal Monographs, Vol, XIII, No. 5 - Princeton, New Jersey Psychological Review Co,, 
1911. 
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3. The following twenty-five words from Smith’s list:* 


button 

icy 

told 

allow 

too 

velvet 

Saturday 

cylinder 

paint 

brownie 

worry 

bosom 

watermelon 

scarlet 

week 

saber 

lion 

pillar 

twin 


race 

dry 

prison 


chest 

sometime 

dynamite 



The twenty-five words from the Smith list were selected as fol¬ 
lows: Lists A and D in. the study were combined, and every fourth 
word was chosen. Three or four of these randomly selected words 
were dropped, however, and more suitable words from the list were 
substituted. The three tests were given individually in the manner 
prescribed in the directions. 

The data of this report are in terms of correlations obtained by 
the rank-order method. To make it possible to secure the rank- 
orders, all measures and appraisals were reduced to numerical scores. 
Owing to lack of facilities it was not feasible to make all the compu¬ 
tations that were possible in the original study. A “finder” device 
was used to select for computation the correlations that seemed to 
promise significance. It is believed that through the use of this de¬ 
vice, although it was not altogether accurate, all the high and fairly 
high correlations were found. Most of the correlations omitted were 
probably nearer .00 than .50. The probable errors of rank-order cor¬ 
relation coefficients, when the number of cases is 25, range from 
±.0237 for .90 to ±.1335 for .10. 

The validity of many of the measures and appraisals is uncertain. 
Few correlations of seemingly unusual size were obtained, however, 
and few which were inconsistent with other correlations for the 
same kinds of traits and abilities as found in the complete data of the 
original study. The opinion of the teacher, of the school psycholo¬ 
gist, and of other qualified persons who have studied the figures, is 
that the results have rather high validity. 

FINDINGS 

Table I shows the forty-eight computed correlations of the total 
vocabulary test with the other tests used in the study. The range of 

‘ Madorah Elizabeth Smith, An TnvesUgation of the Development of the Sentence and 
the Extent of Vocabulary hi Young Children, p. 51, University of Iowa Studies in Child 
Welfare, Vol. HI, No, 5, Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1926. 
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TiVBLE I 

CORRELATIONS OF TDTAL RESULTS ON VOCAUULARY TESTS 
WITH Forty-eigut Other Measures 

CoitelaKon wilt 


Measure Correlated Vocabulary 

Tests 

Van Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests, Perception of 

Relations. . 6i 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests: 

XI, I, Repeat Nonsense Words*... 55 

X, 3 and 4, Give Initial and Final Sounds. ,54 

Van Wagenen Reading RcatKness Tests, Memory Span for 

Ideas. ,53 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests* 

VIII, 2, Word Recognition, Visual Presentation.4g 

X, Total, Auditory Perception Techniques.46 

XI, 2, Distinguish Words .... , ,45 

IX, 9, (Give] Letter Sounds.44 

Mental age.41 

Teacher's ranking In reading ability, November, 1933, 

prediction. 40 

Metropolitan Readiness Test, Total.40 

Van Wagnenen Reading Readiness Tests, Range of Infor¬ 
mation . .39 

Intelligence quotient.39 

Metropolitan. Readiness Test, Numbers .. .38 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests: 

XIII, I and 2, Write Words. ,37 

XIII, 3, Write Letters. ,37 

Total letter-knowledge tests... . .35 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, XV, 3, Memory Span, 

Nonsense Syllables. 34 

Gates Primary Reading Test, Type 2, Word, Phrase, and 

Sentence Reading. . .33 

Metropolitan Readiness Test, Information . .32 

Gates Rending Diagnosis Tests, IX, ii. Name Lower- 

Case Letters. . 30 

Gates Primary Reading Test, Type i, Word Recognition 29 
Total number of errors . .. ... 29 

Teacher's ranking in reading abiUty, May, 1934.27 

Gates Primary Reading Test, Type 3, Reading of Direc¬ 
tions , 27 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, X, 2, Recognition of 

Letter Sounds. . . .27 

Tliis lest wns adminlslcrecl as a memory span lest of syllables 
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TABLE l—Conlinued 

Correlation with 


Measure ConclAtcd Vocabulary 

Tests 

Stone and Grover Classification Test for Beginners in 

Reading, Part II. 26 

Hcaly Picture Completion Teat, II.22 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, IX, 10, Name Capital 

Letters.18 

Developmental index, 13 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, X, i, Recognition of 

Blended Letter Sounds. .. . ,06 

Healy-Fernald Mare and Foal Test, Time.. .04 

Chronological age.03 

Perseveration. (Maller-Elkin Attention T^t).03 

Nutrition. 02 

Height . ,01 

Perception, visual . 00 

Healy-Fernald Mare and Foal Test, Errors.00 

Reversals, visual perception... — , 01 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, XIII, 3, (Adapted) Write 

Capitals, Small Letters, and Digits. — .02 

Weight. — ,06 

Personal traits, . . .. — jo 

Seguin-Witmer-Sylvester Form BoanJ, Dme. — ii 

Personality rating. ~ . 13 

Grip.... ,, —, 

Motor co-ordination... — .32 

Reversals, auditory perception.. .. — ,36 

Undesirable behavior traits. — .38 


Average......20 


the correlations is from —.38 to +.61. Ten correlations are nega¬ 
tive; thirty-six, positive. The average of the correlations is .20. 

Table II shows correlations by certain groupings of measures. 
The five correlations between vocabulary and reading tests average 
.31; the thirteen correlations between vocabulary and letter tests 
average .32; the thirteen correlations between vocabulary and mental 
tests average ,31; the nine correlations between vocabulary and 
psychophysical measures average —.04; and the six correlations be¬ 
tween vocabulary and personality measures average — .12. 
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TABLE n 

Correlations of Total Results on Vocabulary Tests 


WITH OTHER TFPES OF MEASURES 

CoiF^lcLlIon With 

Measure Correlated Vocabulary 

Teals 

Reading tests: 

Gates iMmary Reading Test: 

Typ6 ij Word Recognition . .29 

Type 2, Word, Phrase, and Sentence Reading, .33 

Type 3, Reading of Directions. .27 

Teachet's ranking in reading ability, November, 

1933, prediction. .40 

Teacher’s ranking in reading ability, May, 1934 . .27 

Average. 31 

Range.+.40 to+.27 

Letter tests: 

Gates ■R.eadmg "Diagnosis Tests’. 

VIIIj 2, Word Recognition, Visual Presentation 49 

IX, 9, [Give] Letter Sounds. 44 

IX, 10, Name Capital Letters. 18 

IX, Ti, Name Lower-Case Letters. 30 

X, J, Recognition o{ Blended Letter Sounds.,, .06 

X, 2j Recognition of Letter Sounds. .27 

X, 3 and 4, Give Initial and Final Sounds .. .$4 

X, Total, Auditory Perception Techniques.... 46 

XI, 2, Distinguish Words,. ... -45 

XIII, I and 2, Write Words. 37 

XIII, 3, Write Letters... .... 37 

Xlll, 3 (Adapted), Write Capitals, Small Let¬ 
ters, and Digits. — 02 

Stone and Grover Classification Test for Be¬ 
ginners in Reading, Fart II . .26 

Average. .. 3 ^ 

Range.+ 54 to — .02 

Mental tests: 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests: 

XI, 1, Repeat Nonsense Words*. -55 

XV, 3, Memory Span, Nonsense Syllables ,.,. 34 

'’'This 'vas administered na a memory-span lest of syllables 
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TABLE n —Canlhiued 

CorrcUlion 

Measure Condated Vocabulary 

Tests 

Mental tests—mdinued^.' 

MettopoUtan Readiness Test: 

Numbers .. .. . ,38 

Information .32 

Van Wagenen. Reading Rea^ncss Teats: 

Range of Information.. .39 

Perception of Relations. .61 

Memory Span for Ideas.. , ... 53 

Healy Picture Completion Test, II. .22 

Healy-Fernald Marc and Poal Test, Time. .04 

Healy-Fernald Mare and Foal Test, Errors , ,.. ,00 

Seguin-Witmer-Sylvcster FormBoardj Time. — ,ii 

Mental age. 41 

Intelligence quotient. . . 39 


Average. 31 

Range,... .. + 61 to — .11 

Psychophysical measures: 

Chronological age.. .. 03 

Developmental inde:c ... . .. -13 

Grip. . — ,16 

Height. . ... ... .. .01 

Motor co-ordination . ... “.32 

Nutrition.. . ... . 02 

Perception, visual . .00 

Perseveration (Maller-Elkin Attention Test). .03 

Weight. ... .. — 06 


Average... . , . ■ —. 04 

Range... 13 to — .32 

Personality measures: 

Personal traits .... . ... ... —. 10 

Personality rating. . ~. 13 

Reversals, auditory perception. .... . —.36 

Reversals, visual perception.. . — ,01 

Total number of errors.. . . .29 

Undesirable Lebavior traits. —.38 


Average. _____ —.a 

Range ... +.29 to—.38 
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It should be remembered that many other measures in these five 
groupings of tests v/ere made besides those used in computing the 
averages giverv in Table II. The correlations of these other measures 
with the vocabulary tests were not computed because the “finder” 
device indicated that they would be low. It appears, therefore, that 
the averages given are higher than would have been obtained had all 
the correlations concerned been found and used. For instance, four¬ 
teen reading tests were given, but only five correlations with vocabu- 


TABLE ni 


A^'CRAGIS CORRELATIONS OF A GHOUP OF READING- 
Achievement Tests with Various 
PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASURES 


Meikaurc Coii«Uled 


Correhllon with 
RetdlnETuU 


Mental age (Stanford-Binet).. , 

. ... 51 

Memory span (averages). 

.42 

Intelligence quotient (Slanford-Binet)., . . 

. 33 

Vocabulary (composite). 

... .31 

Performance tests (averages). 

.30 

Perseveration (^laller-Elkin Attention Test)., 

. . . ‘23 

Perception (an original test). 

.22 


lary were used. If the correlations for the other nine had been com¬ 
puted, the average for the foutteen reading tests would probably 
have been lower than .31. 

Table III shows average correlations of some individual measures 
and some groupings of measures with reading-achievement tests, 
which were found in the data of the complete study and which are 
interesting for purposes of comparison. 

CONCLUSION 

It would seem that, for these first-grade children, there were no 
significant relations between vocabulary knowledge and reading or 
between vocabulary knowledge and other abilities. 







SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. II 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS and NELSON B, HENRY 
University oi Chicago 


The January number of the Elenienta^ry School Journal presented 
selected references on general administration, state school adminis- 
tratioWj city school administratioHj and supervision, The references 
presented in this article are concerned with teaching staff, school 
finance, business management, and public relations. The period 
covered in the selection of the references is November i, 193S, to 
October 31,1936. 

Teaching Staw* 

50, Altstettek, M. L. "Do Extra Tasks Add an Extra Day to the Teacher’s 

Week?” NQiion's Schods, XVI (December, 193s), 35-36, 

Notes trends in cducaelonal practices which arc imposing additional demands 
upon the teacher's time 

51. Baldwin, Rodert D. "Professional Salary Schedules for Teachers/' 

American School Board- Journal, XCH (June, 1936), 26-271XCIII (July, 
1936), 19-21. 

Considers data pertaining to salary schedules in West Virginia and enunciates 
principles that apply to every city or state. 

52. Bennett, H, Arnold, "The Loyalty Laws—A Pragmatic View,” School 

Reviffw, XLIV (May, 1936), 337-47 

Since twenty-two states have enacted loyalty laws, it is necessary to determine 
on a rational basis the principles at issue in tcacher-oalh legislation The author 
of this article discusses four such principles 

53, California State Department of Education. Laws aid Regdaiious 

Governing the ReliremeiU of Teachers. Department of Education Bulletin 
No. 3. Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1936. 
Pp. vi-{-32. 

Contains provisions of the school code (Including recent changes) with respect 
to teacher retirement and the resulting modifications in rules and regulations 
of the administrative board. 

' See also Item 573 (Simon) in the list of selected references appearing in the Novem¬ 
ber, 1936, number of the School RevieJO 
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54. Chahoers, M. M. "Taking Tenure to Court/’ Nation's Schools, XVII 

(May, 1936), 31-32. 

A report of rulings of tlie corirls in several important cases in the enforcement 
of teacher-tenure laws. 

55. Chambers, M. M. "Enforced Celibacy in Schools/' Nation's Schools, 

XVIII (August, 1936), 31-32. 

A report of conflicting views as evidenced by court opinions with reference to 
the employment of married women as tcacliers 

56. Cross, Henry A. "Democratic Technique and the Inglewood Salary 

Folicy," American Sc/taol Board Jounujl,'X.Cll (February, 1936), 28-30, 
72. 

Discusses eight factors that must operate freely and fully in the preparation of 
a salary schedule if it is to be mutually acceptable to all groups concerned 

57 Dotjolass, Harl R,, and Taylor, William. "Light Loads and Heavy/' 
Nation's Schools, XVIII (August, 1936), 35-37. 

Report of an investigation of the teaching load in Montana high schools in 
1933 - 34 ' 

58. Evendem, E, S. “Are Teachers Educated?" Nation's Schools, XVII 

(March, 1936), 39-41. 

Some interesting facts taken from the reports of the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers are interpreted in the light of present conditions in the 
schools. 

59. A Bandbook on Teacher Tenure. Research Bulletin of the National Educa¬ 

tion Association, Vol. XIV, No. 4. Washington: Research Division of 
the National Education Association, 1936- Pp. 165-96, 

Report of the various actions of the National Education Association and n sum¬ 
mary of the Icgol basis 0/ teacher tenure in the United States, Also a brief 
memorandum regarding tcocher tenure in foreign countries, 

60. Hehda, F. J, “Some Aspects of the Relative Instructional Efficiency of 

Men and Women Teachers," Jomial of Edncaiioml Research, XXIX 
(November, 1935), 196-203. 

Report of a study of the judgments of liigli-school pupils and of school super¬ 
intendents with reference to the efficiency of men and women .is teachers. Also 
compares the success 0! pupils in the classes taught by women with that oi 
classes taught by men, these mlings being based on the results of the Minne¬ 
sota state examinations. 

61. National Education Association, Committee on Tenure. Court De¬ 

cisions on Teacher Tenure in ig35. Washington: National Education 
Association, 1936. Pp. 48. 

Surveys the court decisions on teacher tenure in 1935, bringing up to date the 
report made in June, 1935- 
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62. Nelson, E. H, "Planning for Retirement,” Journal of the National Educa¬ 

tion Association, XXV (May, 1936), 145. 

A guggestive discussion of the atdtude of teachers toward compulsory retire¬ 
ment 

63. The Preparation of Teachers* Salmy Schedules: Part I, Administrative and 

Fact-finding Procedures, pp. 1-48; Part II, Drafting the Schedule, pp. 
49-100. Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol, 
XIV, Nos, I and 2. Washington; Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1936. 

Part I presents issues that must be met by persons responsible for the drafting 
of salary schedules for teachers in city school systems. Part II deals vrith ad¬ 
ministrative and statistical procedures in the preparing of salary schedules in 
city school systems, 

64. Teacher Retirement Legislation for Kentucky, Bulletin of the Bureau of 

School Service, Vol. IX, No. i. Lexington, Kentucky; College of Edu¬ 
cation, University of Kentucky, 1936. Pp, 106, 

Presents the factual and theoretical basis upon which sound retirement legisla¬ 
tion must be based and outlines a proposed retirement law for Kentucky. 

65. Threlkeld, a. L. "Cumulative Sick-Leave Plan Is Successful,” Nation's 

Schools, XVII (January, 1936), 30. 

A valuable statistical report and interptetation of the Denver sick-leave plan, 

66 . Townsend, M, Ernest. "Supplying Teachers for Young America,” /onr- 

of the National Education Association, XXV (May, 1936), 143-44. 

An interesting discussion of the requirements of the teaching profession from 
the point of view of the selection and training of recruits. 

School Finance 

67. CnAMBERS, M, M. "Progress in State School Finance,” Nation's Schools, 

XVI (November, 1935), 37-38. 

A brief review of slgnihcant legislation during 1935 in representative states, 

68 . CinsM, Leslie L, The Economic Ability of the Slates To Finance Public 

Schools. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No, 669, New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. vi-l-170. 

A comparative study of the ability of the various states to support their schools 
if a model tax system should be adopted by all the states, 

69. Chism, Leslie L. "Effect of the Retail Sales Tax on the Relative Ability 

of the States To Support Education: A Study in Federal Relations,” 
Journal of Educational Researcht XXX (September, 1936), 44-46 
An analysis which indicates that the use of the retail sales tax produces a vary¬ 
ing effect on the measures of the ability to support schools in different states 
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70, Chism, Leslie L. “Let’s Talk about Taxes," Nalion*s Schools, XVIII 

(September, 1936), 27-29. 

A brief summary of an extensive investigaUon comparing the returns from, pres¬ 
ent sources of tax revenue with the yield of a model tax system in diflerent 
states. 

71. CorFMAN, Lotus D. “Federal Support and Local Responsibility for 

Education,” OJkial Report of the Deparlmeni of SMpeYintendcnce, igsd, 
pp. 89-97. Washington: Department of Superintendence of the Na¬ 
tional Education Association, 1936. 

Advocates a program of federal aid in line with the recommendations of the 
National Advisory Committee on Education 

7a. Coveut, Timon. “Financial Situation of the Public Schools,” School Lt/e, 
XXI (June, 1936), 283-84. 

Brief report on closed schoolsand expenditures for schools in 1935-36 in thirty* 
nine states 

73. Covert, Timon. “State School Support Plans,” School Life, XXII 

(October, 1936), 57-58, 60 

Detailed statement of state-aid programs os defined by recent legislation m 
California and Ohio, 

74. The EJforls of the States To Support Education. Research Bulletin of the 

National Education Association, Vol XIV, No. 3. Washington: Re¬ 
search Division of the National Education Association, 1936. Pp. 105- 

A comparative study of measures of the ability of the states to support their 
public-school systems 

75. Givens, Willard E. “Equal Opportunity for Children,” Jotirtial of the 

National Ediieatioii Association, XXV (September, 1936). ^69. 

A brief summary of the proposals for federal aid introduced at the second ses¬ 
sion of the Seventy-fourtli Congress. 

76. Judd, Charles H. “Federal Support of Public Education,” Elementary 

School Jounial,XXXNl (March, 1936),497-512, {AhoinOficialReport 
of the Deparlmeni of Sifperililendeuce, igj6, pp, 97-109, Washington’ 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 

1936-) 

A critical evaluation of current proposals with respect to federal aid for schools 
The author advocates a program of experimentation with appropriations of 
$50,000,000 or $75,000,000 to be administered by a commission with authority 
to impose certain standards upon school systems which are to be the benefici¬ 
aries of federal aid 
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77. Judd, Charles H,, Cor-BifAN, L, D., and Most, Paux R. “Three Views 

on Federal Aid to Schools,” Naiiott’s ScJiools, XVII (March, 1936), 
25-27. 

Digests of the points of view of three leaders in education who have taken 
prominent parts in the discussion of various proposals pertaining to federal 
participation in school support. 

78. Mori, Paul R. Federal Support for Public Education. New York: Teach¬ 

ers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. jrvi+334. 

Outlines in detail a proposed program for federal aid for public scliools, Ad¬ 
vocates tl\e distribution of federal idd on the basis of a formula, which may serve 
to guarantee a certain degree of equalization and to avoid tendencies toward 
centralization of control. 

79. Mori, Paul R. ''Federal Support for Public Education,” Teachers College 

Record, XXXVII (April, 1936), 588-602, (Also in OJicial Report of the 
Department of Snperitilendeme, pp. 76-89. Washington; Depart¬ 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 1936,) 
An argument for extensivefederal aid for education witli suggestions on ways of 
avoiding anticipated dangers from increased federal aid. 

80. “A Program for Federal Support of Education” (Editorial), Elementary 

School Journal, XXXVII (October, 1936), fli- 38 . 

An important contribution to the discussion of current proposals with respect 
to federal aid, noting particularly the effect of ignoring the cliild-adult ratio in 
any formula for the distribution of federal aid among the states 

81. PoxLiAM, Roscoe. “Economic Depletion and School Finance,” Education¬ 

al Administration and Supervision, XXII (February, 1936), 105-12, 

In the light of conditions prevailing during the depression, the author argues 
for increased state and federal (ud. 

82. Sears, Jesse B. “Our Theory of Public School Support,” School and Soci¬ 

ety, XLIII (January 18, 1936), 73-84. 

The author explains the case for increased state and federal contributions to 
the support of schools in terms of thedemo^tlcprincipleof equality of oppor¬ 
tunity and equality of tax burden, 

83. SiURSON, ALFRunD. “RecentExperiences ia Finance in New York State,” 

Recol^strucling Edmaiion through Research, pp. loi-ii. Ofhcial Report 
of the American Educational Resrarch Association, 1936, Washington: 
American Educational Reaearcli AMiMtiation. of the National Education 
Association, 1936. 

Discusses the efforts of the state of New York in recent years to develop a 
sound program of school organization and financial support. 
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Business Management 

84. Akerly, H. E. “Needed Improvement in School Business Administra.- 

tion,” American School Board Journal, XCI (November, 1935), 15-16,81. 
A comprehensive discussion of various phases of business administration with 
suggestions for needed improvement 

85. Bates, Haroed S,, and Steeling, A, Carl, “Landscape Development of 

the School Site," American School and UniversUy, VIII, 170-76. New 

York; American School Publishing Corp,, 1936 

This article contains a score card for rating the landscaping of school sites. 

86 . Chambers, M. M. “Insurance Controversies,'^ Nahon's Schools, XVII 

(March, 1936), 37-38. 

An interpretation of the outcomes of certain types of litigation in relation to 
liability and property insurance for public-school systems. 

87. De Young, Chris A. Budgeting in Public Schools. Garden City, New 

York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc,, 1936. Pp. xiv-l-6io. 

An exposition of the tlicory and practice of budget-making in local school sys¬ 
tems during recent years 

88 . Engelhardt, N. L., and Engelhakdi, Fred. Survey Manuel for the 

Business Administration in Public School System. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. xvi+156. 

A score card of seventeen subdivisions, together with data sheets and standards 
for the appraisal of various phases of the business administration of local school 
systems 

89. Hqrkinsqn, Geo. M. “School Floors and FLoot Coverings,” AuieKcoii. 

School Board Journal, XCII (January, 1936), 29, 86. 

A brief discussion of the kind of materials suitable for floors and Iloor coverings 
in the various physical units of a public school, 

go. Irons, G. E. “Population Trends Bring Building Problem,” ’Nation's 
Schools, XVIII (August, 1936), 55-56 

Discusses the problem of permanent school construction for all pupils In the 
light of recent studies of population trends, 

91, Linn, H H “Selecting the School Custodian,” Nation's Schools, XVII 

(June, 1936), 49 -So- 

Suggests that school custodians be selected on the basis of such characteristics 
as health, age, education, marital status, habits, skills, and attitudes 

92. PoLAKOV, Walter N. “Billions Needed for Buildings," Nation's Schools, 

XVIII (July, 1936), 17-18. 

Urges the expenditure of large sums in order to overcome the accumulated de¬ 
ficiency in school-building constmction. Includes an estimate of the expendi¬ 
ture necessary for the construction and the malntejiance of an adequate school 
plant. 
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93. Reagle, Filed P. "Buying To Fit the Budget,” Nation's Schools, XVIII 

(August, 1936), 43 - 47 ' 

A descriptive account of purdiaang protxdurea in the achooUystem of Mont¬ 
clair, New Jersey, 

94. Reusser, W. C "Legal Phases of School Budgetary Procedure," Re- 

caiistruchni Education through Research, pp. 88-95. Official Report of 
the American Educational Research Association, 1936. Washington; 
American Educational Research Association of the National Education 
Association, ig^ 6 . 

Indicates the interrelation of the educational and legal aspects of school-budget 
laws now on the statute books and points out areas of accord and conflict 

95. Reusser, W. C. "Better Budgets,” Nation's Schools, XVI (November, 

i 9 J 5 )i 35-36; (December, 1935), 33 -J 4 ; XVII (January, 1936), 33-34. 
A series of articles dealing with the legal provisions for budgeting school ex¬ 
penditures and the preparation and administration of the school budget 

96. ScmiiDT, H. W. "Some Fundamentals of School-Building Planning,” 

/bnerican School Board Journal, XCII (January, 1936), 17-19. 

Practical experience m school-building planning is drawn on by the author of 
this article in making clear a number of situations basic to the development of a 
school-building program. 

97. Schmidt, H. W. "Electrical Service in School Buildings,” American 

School Board Journal, XCIII (October, 1936), 29-30, 78, 80 
A practical treatment of the problems often encountered in school-building 
electrical services after the workmen have left the construction job and the 
engineer has been paid his fee. 

98. Weller, Gerald M. “Measuring the Efficiency of the Business Depart¬ 

ment of a School System,” American School Board Jotunal, XCII (April, 
1936), 31-33. 

This article contains a list of 132 questions to be answered by the superintend¬ 
ent and board members in appraising the eflicicncy of the business department 
of a school system 

99. Werner, J, C. “What Price Fire Insuranccl” Nation's Schools, XVI (De¬ 

cember, 193s), So-Si. 

Gives comparative figures showing premiums paid and losses sustained by fires 
in scJiool buildings In eight states. 

Public Relations 

100 Brown, Marion, and Martin, Vibella. "Parents as Partners," Journal 
of the National Education Association, lOCV (September, 1936), 195-97. 

Report of a program of home«schoolco-openitioii developed by the staff of the 
University High School, Oakland, California. 
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101. Graham,Ben G. “SomeAspectsof thePublicSclioolRelationsProblem,” 

Pennsylvania School Journal,ISXXXVif (December, 193s). 115-16,135, 
Advocates a definite, planned program of public relations for all types of 
schools 

102. Henry, David D. “Approaching the Public—New Style," Nation’s 

Schools, XVI (December, 1935), 24. 

Suggests that more empha^ in school pubiicily should be placed on important 
values of education which are not measured in terms of costi 

103. Holy, Russell A. The Relationship of CUy Planning to School Plant Plan¬ 

ning Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 662. New 
York; Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. viii-l-136. 
Indicates the advantages of co-operation between school boards and adminis¬ 
trative officers and city planning commissions 

104. Jacobs, Leland B, “Making Friends for the School; What an English 

Teacher Can Do," Nation’s Schools, XVIII (July, 1936), 37-28. 

An interesting suggestion regarding the opportunities of the teacher of English 
for mfiuendng home life in the community 

105. Jarvis, E D. “Campaigning fora School-Bond Issue," 

Board Journal, XCII (January, 1936), 21-23. 

The author of this article attempts to set forth in sequential order the major 
tasks encountered by an administrative officer in fostering a building program 
m a small town. 

106. LoMD.tRD, Ellen C. “Parents and the High-School Faculty," School Life, 

XXII (September, 1936), 25-26. 

A discussion of problems pertaining to the establishment and maintenance of 
favorable relations between parents and teachers in the high school, 

107. Park, Charles B. “Institute for Parents," Nation's Schools, XVIII 

(September, 1936), 24-26. 

Report of an interesting experiment in Reading, Michigan, which was designed 
to Inform school patrons about the aims, the curriculum, and the methods of 
the public schools 

108. ScATES, Douglas E. "The School Statistician in Publicity Work," E(e- 

mentary School Journal, XXXVII (October, 1936), 97-106. 

The author advocates greater attention to publicity programs on the part of 
research workers in education and indicate certain opportunities for such 
service which are commonly overlooked 

109 Shannon, J, R, “What Laymen Know about School Admuustration,” 
Teachers College Journal, VII (November. 1935), 11-18. Terre Haute, 
Indiana’ Indiana State Teachers College 

The data considered in this arliclc were obtained from the administration of an 
objective test on important topics in school administration to six groups of 
laymen. 
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no, Spinning, James M,, and Akehly, Harold E. “Geared to the Intelligent 
Lay Mind,” Ndliou's Schools, XVII (June, 1936)* 27-29. 

An interesting account of the procedure followed m the presentation of the 
school budget to the public in Rochester, New York. 

III. Studebaker, J. W. Plain Talk. Washington. National Home Library 
Foundation, 1936. Pp. x+166. 

A discussion of fundamental principles underlying the author's advocacy of 
widespread extension of such a program of public forums as was inaugurated at 
Dcs Moines under bis direction. 

112 Si’tJDEBAKER, J, W. “Education for Dcmocracy,” XVII 

(March, 1936), 23-24* 

Urges that teaching be more definitely related to vital questions of the day, 
that the educative processes be planned for the communi ty as a whole, and that 
tills community program include civic education for the vast majority of adults, 

113. Thomas, Edson G. “A School-Board Member’s View of School Public 
'RelationsA fficHcauScIml Board Journal, XCII (April, 1936), 16. 

The author advises that school-board members give more time to the study of 
questions of educational significance and less time to the problems of business 
management, 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

A scietib/ic approach to an old problem.—ThTe 6 of the nine chapters of this 
book‘ are reports of investigations of the co-operating authors. Tyler's study 
shows “that memorization of facts [by college students] frequently fails to result 
in the development of higher mental processes” (p. 17). Breslich submits evi¬ 
dence that one of the reasons for the large number of failures in high*school alge¬ 
bra is the carrying-over of bad mental habits from the study of arithmetic. 
McCalUster analyzes commonly used high-school textbooks in natural science 
and finds them deficient in means of stimulating thought. In the remaining 
chapters Judd uses all this and other factual material to demonstrate the thesis 
of the book, which is well expressed in the title. 

Many recent writers have criticized sharply the aims and the results of the 
schools at all levels of instruction. If individuals trained in public schools and 
higher institutions of learning are not equipped with capacity for self-Teliance, 
initiative, and insight, it is largely because no more than halfhearted lip service 
has been paid to the belief that the purpose of education is to train students to 
think. The schools have never lost the influence of an early tradition which re¬ 
garded the major duty of education to be that of making the mind a storehouse 
of facts and of training pupils by repetition to perform useful habits. At the 
same time they have been widely influenced in recent years by a theory of learn¬ 
ing which has supported this traditional tendency to formalism. Theories of 
learning which begin with the reflex, abstractly and mechanically conceived, and 
proceed to explain all behavior in terms of quantitative increase of such re¬ 
flexes are held by Judd to be contrary to the facts both of ordinary experience 
and scientific investigation. Such theories have oversimplified the nature of 
learning and have fallen into the error of identifying the later stages of a genetic 
process with its beginnings. 

That the elementary school is not without resources for the training of higher 
mental processes is made evident by two chapters of the book in which a some¬ 
what detailed outline is given of what is involved in the learning of language and 
number, Children's use of language begins with nouns, and their difficulties as 

' Charles Iluhhatd Judd, with the co-operation of Ernst R. BrcsUch, ]. M McCnl- 
lister, and Ralph W Tyler, Education as Cullmtion of the Higher Afeiilal Processes. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. vin-l-306 ^2,00, 
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language develops are largely in connection with relational thinking. Relational 
words are used but in such a way that it is evident that the child is not making 
the complete mental synthesis necessary for such thinking. Under such condi¬ 
tions the learning may take the form of pure verbalism—a form of pseudo learn¬ 
ing, Thinking in terms of numbers demands analysis and abstraction. The 
steps taken by the child from the stage at which he begins to distinguish objects 
as individual objects up to the time when numbers are known in the multitudi¬ 
nous relationships that appear in arithmetic are described. At all points these 
steps demand the use of higher mental processes tlian mere memorization and 
habit formation, 

The final chapter of the book applies the principles derived from the earlier 
studies to a number of outstanding issues in present educational thought. 
Everyone interested in keeping himself abreast of tlie times with regard to such 
issues will wish to know why the author cannot go all the way with the "pro¬ 
gressive” education movement, although he cecognizes it as an ally in its op¬ 
position to formalism. In the final chapter also will be found an appraisal of 
new-type examinations which every superintendent, principal, and teacher 
should "read, mark, and inwardly digest.” What are the inherent psychological 
difficulties of both the word and the sentence methods m teaching reading to 
beginners? What can be done to save education at its higher levels from the in¬ 
roads of those who are incapable of thinking? These and many other subsidiary 
problems are attacked with the insight and the vigorous style which character¬ 
ize Professor Judd’s work. 

E. H. Cameron 

University of Ilxinois 


Teaching as a career .—A common practice in teacher-training institutions is 
to give prospective teachers an introductory course in education, To meet the 
need of a textbook for this purpose, books with varjdng titles have come from 
the presses, The captions on a few of these publications are: "An Introduction 
to High School Teaching,” "Introduction to Education,” “An Introduction to 
the Study of Education,” "An Introduction to Education and the Teaching 
Process,” "An Orientation Course in Education,” "The American School Sys¬ 
tem,” "Ah Introduction to the Principles of Teaching,” and "An Introduction 
to Teaching and Learning.” Roughly, the various introductory textbooks on 
education include (i) a discussion of educational systems in our own country 
and in foreign countries both as they exist at f»-esent and as they have existed m 
the past, (2) a discussion of classroom mstruction, or (3) a combination of these 
two types of discussion. The treatises that might be classified under the first 
type have usually borne a title something like "An Introduction to Education”; 
those belonging under the second type have generally been termed "An Intro¬ 
duction to Teaching,” Recently a book^ has appeared under the title An Intro- 

' Charles W, Knudsen and Luciua 0 McAfee, An Inlrodudion la Teaching Garden 
City, New York; Uoubleday, Domn & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xvi-l-424. $2,00, 
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diiclion lo Teaching which cannot well be daasified under any of the three cate¬ 
gories suggested. Instead, its contents ^peai to suggest a fourth classification, 
namely, teaching as a career. 

The authors of the recent publication treat questions such as the following; 
What kinds of persons enter teaching? What kinds of tasks do teachers perform 
and bow difficult are these tasks? Are the salaries attractive? Do teachers re¬ 
ceive additional compensations? What are the possibilities for attaining posi¬ 
tions of importance in the profession? Can the teacher expect security of tenure? 
To what extent does the supply of teachers exceed the demand? What intel¬ 
lectual or personal qualities does teaching require? How should a person go 
about preparing to teach? What standards of preparation set by states, local 
school systems, or teacher-training institutions must be met? How much train¬ 
ing in service is given to, or expected of, a teacher? Hoiv should one proceed in 
obtaining a teaching position? What professional ethics sliould be observed? 
What obligations do educators have toward professional organizations? 

The authors of the book under consideration have succeeded well in compre¬ 
hensively pointing out the advantages and the disadvantages, as well as the re¬ 
sponsibilities, of teaching as a career. The authors do not engage in idle opin¬ 
ions but throughout the volume document their statements with copious sta¬ 
tistics. Consequently, they lean heavily on such sources as United States Office 
of Education Bulletins, Research Bulletins of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion, findings of the National Survey of Secondary Education, reports included 
in the National Survey of the Education of Teachers, and studies appearing in 
educational periodicals. The fact-presoiting nature of the volume may be illus¬ 
trated by the following quotation. 

About half the states require two years of preparation for the lowest grade certifi¬ 
cate issued, and all the states require this much preparation for the highest grade ele¬ 
mentary certificate. Twelve states require more than two years foe theic lowest grade 
certificate, and of this group, four states require four years of preparation, Four years 
of college IS the standard requirement for a high-school certificate; only two stales wDl 
accept less, and only three states require more [pp. 270-?!) 

The reviewer does not desire to intimate that the entire volume is composed 
of such data as those which appear in tlte quotation above, Yet he wishes to 
convey the impression that the book, because of its abundance of facts, will 
probably prove uninteresting to a student. Under a skilful teacher, however, 
it should serve as a most useful source of reference. Since students preparing to 
teach oidinarily find teaching positions in the slate in which they are given 
training, it is probably more important that they learn primarily about teacher 
supply and demand, standards of preiaration, or codes of ethics characterizing 
the situation in their own state and only secondarily about these matters as they 
exist in other sections of the country or in the country as a whole. 

The book has been well edited. Notmtlistanding, some lack of care is evi¬ 
dent. On pages 402-3 is the statement that the yearbooks of the National Soci¬ 
ety for the Study of Education “consist of two parts,” and in Table XXVIll on 
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pages 256-57 it appears that ih two states a greater number of years of education 
beyond high-school graduation is required for attaining the lowest grade of ele¬ 
mentary-school certificate than is necessary to secure the highest grade, 

The book is a decidedly worth-while contribution to the rapidly accumulating 
literature designed to introduce the field of education to a person contemplating 
entering the profession of teaching. Nevertheless, as one notes what these two 
educators contend should constitute a beginning course in teaching and then 
compares their convictions with those of previous writers, one cannot help re¬ 
flecting not only that there is sad variance among edtrcators on this point but 
also that some effort at agreement should be attempted, 

Herbert T. Olander 

University op Pittsdurqh 


Measunng the abilUy of stales to support puUic education .—With the strong 
appeal for federal aid to finance public education in the several states comes the 
problem of determining relative needs and abilities In the attempt to solve this 
problem various investigators have heretofore proceeded on the assumption that 
wealth and income are reliable measures of the economic power of a state. Be¬ 
lieving that wealth and income represent economic ability to finance schools only 
insofar as these measures may be converted into tax revenue, the author of a 
recent study of the question* has applied and described a new technique. 

The first major step of the study was to measure the relative tax resources of 
the states which would result from the application of a uniform system of state 
and local taxation based on the 1933 Model Tax Plan of the National Tax Asso¬ 
ciation, The Model Tax Plan recommen(k only three major taxes, namely, a 
personal income tax, a tax on tangible property, and a business tax. The in¬ 
vestigator thought it desirable to include several supplementary taxes in his de¬ 
vised structure of a uniform tax system. Therefore, guided by the advice of 
"taxation authorities," he added to the list a tax on motor fuel, a motor vehicle 
license tax, and an inheritance tax, Since the sales tax is at present widely ad¬ 
ministered but is generally considered an undesirable tax, the author presented 
data with and without the inclusion of a sales tax. 

After the amount of tax revenue which each state would have received by 
application of the devised tax system was computed, the second major task of 
the study was to determine that portion of the total potential tax revenue which 
should be devoted to the support of public education. With considerable reluc¬ 
tance the investigator adopted average practice for the period 1922-32 as a basis 
of determining the percentage of total revenue which should be allocated to the 
support of public education. Tbe amounts were studied in relation to several 

^Leslie L. Chism, The Scanomc Ability of ih States To Finance Public Schools: 
The Ability of the Various States To Raise Tax lUvcniie under a System of Taxation 
Based on the Model Plan 0/ State and Local Taxation, with Special Reference to the 
Relative Ability of the States To Support Education Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 669, New York: Teachers CoHege, Columbia University, 1936. 
Pp, vl-l-170, S1.85, 
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m&asiires of educational need, including that recently developed by Mort. In¬ 
dices of relative ability were then detenniiied “by using the total number of dol¬ 
lars of potential ability behind each unit of cducatioiial need in the poorest state 
as a base of i.oo, and by dividing similar data for the various states by this 
amount" (p 143)- 

Application of three measures of educational need revealed that Nevada 
ranks first and Mississippi last in the ability of states to support education The 
use of Mort's measure of educational need indicated that the variation in rela¬ 
tive ability during the period 1922-32 ranged from i.oo to 6.14. When educa¬ 
tional need was measured by average daily attendance, the range was 1,00 to 
7,66. The range was calculated to be i.oo to 9.12 when the population of live 
to seventeen years was used as an index of educational need. When a 2 per cent 
retail sales tax was included in the calculations, a slight increase was shown in 
the range of relative ability to support education. 

The study represents a meticulous piece of work. The orgamzation of the re¬ 
port IS effective, and the book is well written. Forty tables, many of which are 
several pages long, aie indicative of the great aniount of statistical work involved 
in the study. Although the findings do not differmateiially from those of earlier 
studies, more conClden.ee may be placed in these results because of the better 
technique employed. Measuring the relative economic power of states on the 
basis of an authoritative tax plan is perhaps more reliable than any other method 
previously used. 

At several points the validity of certain data may be challenged on the basis 
of methods employed. Even the author takes cognizance of many weaknesses 
inherent in his investigation and cautions the reader in the interpretation of 
results obtained. In fact, references are made so frequently to questionable data 
that the reader may become skeptical regarding the validity of certain findings. 

E. C, Bolmeier 


DijficuUii^s in the earty stages of reading .—^Increasing attention at all levels of 
intellectual progress to pupils who encounter dilTiculLies in reading indicates the 
desirability of critical appraisal of teaching procedures in the early stages of read¬ 
ing. The large number of failures in reading in the first three grades in some 
schools demonstrates the ineffectiveness of teaching in these grades, Case studies 
in higher grades frequently reveal histories of reading difficulties which oiiginat- 
cd in the lower grades and which have continued uncorrected even in the second¬ 
ary school, Although the need for remedial and corrective teaching at all levels 
is likely to continue, proper emphasis on preventive procedures in the lower 
grades may reduce significantly the need for remedial instruction later. Reme¬ 
dial teaching is now an established practice in the lower grades of many school 
systems, but preventive teaching is not receiving adequate attention. A new 
book' which attempts to appiaise procedures for overcoming reading difficulties 

' Emmett Albert Betts, The Preveiibau and Correction of Reading Dijtcnltics. Evans¬ 
ton, Illinois' Row, Peterson & Co., 1936. Pp xiv-l-4o2, $a,oo 
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in the lower grades and which shifts the empluisis from remedial to preventive 
teaching contributes a valuable point of view to the literature on the teaching 
of reading, 

The book, although based on reports of research findings, is more than a mere 
summary of reports because it also interprets and evaluates the results of re¬ 
search, Some of the findings have been subjected to appraisal in the author's 
reading clinic; others are evaluated on the basis of the author's educational ex¬ 
perience. 

The book consists of sixteen chapters. Chapter i presents the problem under 
the title "Points of View on Retardation." Chapter ii contains descriptions of 
the elements of a modern reading program. These two chapters furnish a back¬ 
ground for an understanding of the analyses and discussions which follow. Chap¬ 
ters iii-xh deal with influences affecting progress in reading, such as factors un¬ 
derlying reading difficulties, rdation of reading to growth, analysis of reading 
difficulties, hand and eye preferences, eye-movements, the work of the eyes, the 
mechanics of reading materials, hearing, vocabulary, and emotional tendencies. 
Chapters xiii and xiv propose programs of prevention and correction based on 
the principles presented in the preceding chapters, Chapter xv describes the 
administrative organization and equipment of a reading clinic Chapter xvi 
contains a concise summary of the entire book. Finally, a series of eight ap¬ 
pendixes present descriptions of tests mid other equipment useful in diagnostic 
procedures. 

The emphasis on prevention as contrasted with correction is the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic of the book. To prevent as well as to correct difficulties in the 
early stages of reading is certainly a desirable attack on the problem of reading 
difficulties As a correlate of prevention much emphasis is given to reading 
readiness and its probable influence on progress in reading in the initial stages. 

The book is addressed primarily to the eqicrienced teachei, who will find in 
it a stimulus to self-appraisal and a challenge to improve teaching practices. The 
teacher engaged in remedial work will gain from it numerous practical sugges¬ 
tions for diagnostic and corrective teaching. It should be valuable also as a sup¬ 
plement to courses in the teaching of reading and in kindergarten-primary meth¬ 
ods in teacher-training institutions 

J M McCallister 

Herzl City Junior College 
Chicago, Illinois 


GiUdanci} for the teacher af remedtal reading in upper grades —For some time 
teachersj principals, and supervisors have been mildly interested in. the prob¬ 
lem of remedial reading in junior and senior high schools. Recently, concerted 
action to overcome the reading deficiencies of pupils in the upper elementary 
grades and the high school has been taken in various parts of the country. To 
persons interested in this field of endeavor the book which is here subject to 
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review will be suggestive and helpfal. This book will be useful tn mil 
university classes studying the problem and will ^ ^ ^ ^ college and 

to sopervisors and teachers in serlr ‘ Suide 

at the upper levefs, th^ naLe Z' 

diagnosis and treatment of reading disorders guidinfi 7 Ld° ^ 

study of conteut subjects, and the reaZ^ ^ 

junior and senior high schools. Especially significant is Part III m sict on 

deals with the place of reading in the content subjects and give, Z 

gestions which should help the teacher of history science llterL T u®' 

subjects to realize that he has a responluZtm " ’ 

those subjects eHectively and tor discovering and correctingtheTuoir 
deficiencies in those fields '^‘>"=':t>ns the pupils'reading 

Rmdial and Correciiae I„sln,clicn in Readi,^ is well organized and is written 
m a simple and eSect.ve style. As the Editors' Introduction indicatcMhc hor 

of his book has been successful in his attempt to make available lor eacher 
priueipal and supervisor a simple and readable manual that transla Into 
terms understandable to the inexpert reader the seientilie research which mks 
possible diagnosis and remedial instruction. This accomplishment is a 
service to the teaching profession. uisiuitc 

^ The book suffers, perhaps, from the attempt to oversimplify a complex sub¬ 
ject and la not, therefore, altogether adequate in its treatment of such a com- 
plex problem as diagnosis of reading difficulty. Too much space is devoted 

TheTeatmlnt'^V^l^^ f development of the case-study method. 
The treatment of the causes of reading difficulties is also inadequate. 

In spite of the limitations resulting from the attempt to treat a difficult 
subject in a somewhat limited space, this book will serve as a useful and helpful 
introduction ^ diagnostic and remedial teaching in the upper grades and in 
high school The book will, it is hoped, bring this important problem to the 
attention of many teachers, principals, and supervisorB and start them on their 
way toward effective remedial and corrective instruction in reading at the 
high-scliool level. 

University of Pittscurch 


Realistic textbooks in reading—Vimzfy teachers everywhere are constantly 
searching for reading materials which will meet the needs and interests of the 
beginning groups. They want books which will give children delightful experi¬ 
ences and graduaUy develop joy and skill in reading. They want material easy 

’ James M, McCallistcr, Remedial and Corrective Inslrnclkii in Reading. A Program 
for the Upper Grades and High School. New York. D Applcton-Century Co„ Inc , 
1936. Pp. xviii'l-3oo, $2,00. 
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enough so that the young learners will early fed power and never be confronted 
with a sense of despair and discouragement. 

The author of the Guidance inReading Series* has used every bit of scientific 
information available in making the books meet the standards set up for the 
early reading days. N^p a-nd Tack, the gay little preprimer, is made up of stories 
of simple, common experiences of children At tlie beginning each page contains 
two-line reading units, complete in themselves. Gradually the units increase to 
fourlines, and, while each is a complete unit, the whole forms a continuous story 
about two, lively, little dogs and their frient^. One-line sentences are used 
throughout; new words are introduced gradually and are repeated with care; 
there are no divided quotations; and phrasing is wisely done. The pictures, 
which will help the children to interpret the story, are large, full of action, and 
rich ill color, The primer. Bob attd Judy, takes its title from the names of the 
children In the first book. Here the stories center in the play of children—at 
home, at school, at the radio station, and at the farm. The units increase in 
length, but no story is more than four (»ges long. The author continues her 
care in phrasing and in the use of new vocabulary. In Good Times Together, the 
first reader, the children have more fun with toys and games, with sports, and 
with pets. They make kites and aeroplanes; they visit the railway station, the 
fire department, and the zoo; and the farm is studied again as a source of onr 
food supply. Thus, the content is rich in social-science material, as is also the 
content of Prieiids about Us and Neighbors and Uppers, the second and the third 
readers. 

The whole series fills a long-felt need for social-science material at the young 
child's level. An unusual amount of attention is given to units on communica¬ 
tion, transportation, food, clothing, shelter, primitive people, pioneer life, and 
social types. These units are presented in reading material of increasing diffi¬ 
culty and with a change in emphasis at each grade level, the organization and 
the presentation showing purpose and foresight. In fascinating stories the pupils 
re-Jive many real experiences and participate vicariously in meaningful situa¬ 
tions extending out into increasingly remote environments in. time and space, 
No doubt the schools, libraries, and homes making use of the Guidance in Read¬ 
ing Series as textbooks or as supplementary readers will rejoice in this ricli, well- 
planned content. The books may also be commended for their attractive and 
wisely used pictures and makeup and for the exacting attention to vocabulary 
difficulty, sentence length, phrasing, and other important features which must 
be considered when books are selected for young readers. 

The author has used intelligence in her task. She has also demonstrated her 
ability to live and to experience with children of today. Aeroplanes, stream¬ 
lined trains and automobiles, radios, and ocean liners are experiences of modern 

'Grace E. Storm, Guidance in Reading Series, Child-Story Program; Nip and 
Tuck, pp, 46; Bob and Judy, pp vi-f-i54; Good Times Together, pp, vi+rS 4 i Friends 
about Us, pp. viu- 1 - 248 ; Neighbors and Hdpers, pp. viii-j-jjz. Chicago; Lyons & 
Carnahan, 1936. 
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childffen, even the youngest pupOs, The difficulties, the needs, the interests, and 
the joys of young readers are anticipated and planned for. The books should be 
of interest to all persons who are genuinely interested in helping children acquire 
the difficult skill of interpreting the printed page, to all who are eager to help 
children find inspiration and delight in wider and wider life-experiences as the 
world of books is opened to them. 

There is nothing of the classical folklore, rhyme, and jingle in Miss Storm's 
readers, This type of material may be missed by many teachers, although there 
is much debate as to its place in the reading program at this early stage, The 
teacher who desires may easily supplement the vivid, realistic stories of this 
senes with these literary standbys. At the present time, when research has 
shown that pupils need much easy material of the realistic type, the appearance 
of these attractive books is opportune. 

Etiiel M. Wooliiiser 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
De Kalb, Illinois 


Reference hooks for cJtildren —Tor more tiian fifty years The Young Folks' 
Cyclopedia of Common Things has been widely known and used by school peo¬ 
ple. This set of books has undergone various revisions, but its publishers have 
now brought out a new series of reference books’ for the upper grades and high 
school which are considerably more than a revision of the earlier work. Recent 
additions to this series include one volume which deals with places and events 
and two volumes which deal with science and invention. 

Places and Evenis is a new edition of a volume which was published in 1925 
under the same title. Hundreds of new entrfes have been added, and the older 
articles have been brought down to date. In addition, the book has been reset 
throughout and made physically more attractive. The term "events" has been 
interpreted liberally to include political, commercial, and industrial movements 
as well as treaties, voyages, discoveries, and wars. The volume is world wide in 
scope. 

The two volumes with the subtitle Science and Invention are entirely new. 
While the language and the vocabulary in these volumes have been carefully 
adapted to school children, there has been no attempt to over-populnrize the 
material. Rather, the topics are treated in a serious manner for the pupil who 
needs to understand the principles underlying the various inventions and scien¬ 
tific discoveries which are treated. The result is a set of volumes much more 
useful for supplementing school activities than are some of the over-popularized 
books of knowledge. 

Attention has been given to the Wstoric continuity and the international 

' The New CbompJln Cyclopedia for Young Folks. Places and Evenis (revised), 
edited by Lincoln Mac Veagh, pp. iv+63a, <500. Science and Inveniioni edited by 
George Moreby Acklom, Vol. I, pp, iv+ioS; Vd. II, pp. 509-1002, the two volumes 
$10,00, New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1936, 
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aspect of science, this treatment emphasizing the importance of combining the 
contributions of many workers to the present knowledge concerning the topics 
treated. The rapid changes in the field of science make necessary frequent 
revisions or additions to any scries of encyclopedias, and the present volume 
carries the treatment down to the year 1936. The illustrations, which are 
abundant, have apparently been carefully selected to illustrate significant fea¬ 
tures of the articles rather than simply to nmke an attractive collection of 
pictures. 

The reviewer has been interested in the extent to which the articles in these 
books have avoided some of the earlier criticisms of encyclopedic treatment. 
The present works show the effects of the psydiological and pedagogical dis¬ 
cussions of this matter, The topics ate treated with a noticeable richness of 
concrete detail which has been conspicuously absent in many reference works. 
The concrete illustrations throughout the books add a great deal of vividness, 
which will undoubtedly enhance the books’ interest for children Textbooks 
have been often criticized on the ground that they read like encyclopedias. 
Some of the articles in these books would serve as excellent models for writers 
of textbooks. The volumes will be of interest to committees in charge of school 
libraries both for children in the upper grades and for pupils in high school. 

G. T. Buswell 
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The Case against Child Labor 
The expansion of industry in this country during the nineteenth 
century, especially during the last quarter of the century, was ac¬ 
companied by the employment of a large percentage of the children 
between the ages of ten and fifteen. Beginning about 1910, however, 
there was a sharp decline in the employment of young persons. In 
that year approximately 25 per cent of the boys and 12 per cent of 
the girls of ten to fifteen years of age were in gainful occupations, but 
by 1930 gainful occupations among boys had dropped to 6.4 per 
cent and among girls to 2.9 per cent. There was an aggregate decline 
in the employment of persons in this age group from 184 per cent in 
1910 to 4.7 per cent in 1930. Something of the magnitude of the de¬ 
cline of juvenile employment is indicated by the fact that in 1930, 
in all the major occupational groups except agriculture, persons un¬ 
der sixteen years of age comprised less than i per cent of the gain¬ 
fully employed. 

There are a number of very good reasons why children and youth 
should have been progressively excluded from gainful labor. For a 
number of decades we have been developing an economic structure 
in which it is increasingly difficult and increasingly undesirable for 
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youth to engage in gainful employment. The fact is, modern indus¬ 
try is not organized for the employment of immature young persons, 
They cannot be safely trusted with the operation of costly and com¬ 
plicated machines. Seemingly there is an inherent conflict between 
an advancing technology and the early entrance of young persons 
into occupational life. Every advance in technology tends to reduce 
the demand for unskilled labor The complexity of the processes of 
industry and commerce requires increased skill and a greater degree 
of trained intelligence as well. Scientific investigation reveals clearly 
that industry and commerce have, in many instances, not only re¬ 
sisted the entrance of children into occupations but have even gone 
so far as to impose advanced and explicit educational requirements 
as conditions of admission. 

It is not, however, the influence of technological advance alone 
that has delayed the entrance of youth into gainful employment. An 
influence of perhaps equal importance is the changing attitude which 
society is taking toward childhood as a period of development and 
adjustment. A better understanding of the meaning of infancy has 
made it clear that there are fundamental biological reasons why 
human infants require a prolonged period of growth and develop¬ 
ment. Society has come to regard the years of childhood not merely 
as a period of dependency but as a period for the development of the 
capacities of youth. It is coming to be recognized that child care is a 
fundamental social obligation. Society simply cannot permit its 
youthful members to grow up under conditions which jeopardize 
their physical and mental health and which prevent the development 
of those moral and social qualities necessary for good citizenship. 
Youth, moreover, must be introduced to those social institutions 
which are basic to civilized life, such, for example, as language, 
number, government, and art. They must be given, too, some meas¬ 
ure of critical understanding of the economic, social, and political 
institutions of the particular society of which they are members, 
Finally, society must in some way prepare its youth for productive 
labor in an industrial system ever growing more complex, and it must 
direct them into types of work that will permit of their further 
growth and development. 

The changing pattern of the population structure is still 
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another factor which maJtes the employment of young children 
an anachronism in present-day America. The decline in the 
birth-rate, greatly accelerated in recent years, is reducing materially 
the number of children to be supported per thousand adults. If, 
for example, the ratio of white children under sixteen to white adults 
of twenty years and over had been the same in 1930 as it was in 
1850, we should in 1930 have been supporting and caring for approxi¬ 
mately 60,000,000 children instead of 33,000,000, the actual number. 
It is obvious that society’s burden in caring for its young dependents, 
with regard to the sheer matter of numbers, is being materially 
reduced. Society, having relatively fewer young dependents to sup¬ 
port and care for, is able to take a new attitude toward youth, to 
lengthen the period of their dependency, to delay their entrance into 
gainful occupations, and to provide them with extended and en¬ 
riched educational opportunities. 

It is considerations such as those enumerated in the preceding 
paragraphs that have led to the enactment of child-labor and com¬ 
pulsory school attendance legislation. Fortunately the great ma¬ 
jority of employers, like other public-spirited citizens, are opposed 
to the employment of young children. In certain areas and in cer¬ 
tain industries, however, there are employers who are wJUing to 
exploit children with as much ruthlessness as ever. The fact that 
most children are unemployed should not blind us to the fact that 
many thousands are still employed and that for them child labor 
is a stark reality. 

In its recently published annual report the National Child Labor 
Committee comments as follows on the increase of child labor after 
the industrial codes were declared invalid: 

That child labor began a rapid comeback as soon as the provisions of the in¬ 
dustrial codes were rendered invalid is clear from the oflicial reports on employ¬ 
ment certificates issued to fourteen- and fiftccn-year-old children from areas in 
which there has been no change in the state child-labor law and for which com¬ 
parable data for both years are available. In the 10 states and 98 cities in other 
states thus reporting to the Federal Children's Bureau, 8,400 children were 
granted regular employment certificates between January i and June i, 1936, 
as compared with 3,350 for the corresponding period of 1935, when the industrial 
codes were in effect, an increase of 150 per cent. 

In the states and cities reporting on these children’s occupations, manu- 
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facturing, mechanical, and mercantUe industries absorbed more than 25 per 
cent of the children, as compared with only 5 per cent in 1934, when the N.R.A. 
was in effect, 

The National Child Labor Committee determined to go back of these re¬ 
turns and to find out the actual conditions under which some of this growing 
number of children were laboring. With the limited staff available it w as pos¬ 
sible to cover only two industries, partially. First, the lumber, turpentine, and 
woodworking industry in southern states, and, second, that ancient stronghold 
of child-labor abuses, the sugar-beet industry of the Midwest 

When man went into the primeval forests to hunt for gajne and to build his 
huts, he was more reasonable in the use of the gifts of Providence than in these 
latter days when he has learned to strip the earth naked of its woods and to 
plow up the soil so crudely as to leave it defenseless against wind and drought 
over huge areas. 

Senseless as such procedures are, they are not half as hard to condone as the 
ruthless exploitation of young children which the committee has uncovered in 
the lumber and woodworking industries of the southeastern states, It is almost 
incredible that such conditions could exist in the year 1936, following hard 
upon the most striking example which this country has ever had of what can be 
done to remove children from most branches of industry so that they may have 
a fair chance at health, education, and the good things of life. Extensive visits 
in South Carolina and less extensive in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana from where the pine trees are tapped for their turpentine or lumber is 
cut for the mill, to the manufacturing plants where such products as fruit crates, 
potato barrels, and wooden baskets are inade^ have revealed a misuse of children 
that is as predatory in essence as anything that has gone on in this country since 
the days when the mills of New England one hundred years ago advertised for 
children to do their work. 

In the areas covered little concern was found for the education of children. 
Many schools run on short terms or arc closed when work calls In some places 
there is no attendance officer, and the illiteracy rates continue high. In forest 
districts dozens of children were found who either had attended no school for 
years or were struggling along in first to fourth grades—usually two to six years 
retarded. 

In the outlying branches of the lumber industry boys of ten can be found en¬ 
gaged in lumber mills, pole-peeling and even logging in the swamps and sand 
bogs, and fourteen-year olders at jobs that tax the strength of grown men are 
not uncommon. The chipping and pulling of pine trees for turpentine and the 
hard and sticky work of gathering the turpentine are carried on largely by young 
workers These outlying sections are not much disturbed by inspections by state 
officials to see that children are not abused and that they are in school where 
they belong. 

The dangers involved from unguarded belts and saws and defective boilers in 
the “grasshopper" mills scattered over the lumber territory, as well as in field 
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operations, such as pole-peeling, are a menace to the children employed in them 
and to even older youths too inunaCure for such hazardous occupations. 

In all of these lumber and turpentine industries the rate of pay for the chil¬ 
dren is far below one that would make a decent living possible, A father and 
two young sons make less than twenty cents an hour for the three for hauling 
logs, dipping turpentine may bring fifty cents for a twelve-hour day, and so it 
goes. 

A more rapid survey this summer of conditions in the sugar-beet fields of 
Colorado and Nebraska (the first, the leading sugar-beet state, and the second, 
one of the next rank) have confirmed the principal findings of a more thorough 
inquiry made during the summer of 1933. The conditions under which little 
children are being made to work in the fields at inhumanly long hours and the 
standards of living of their families generally have gone back to those at the low 
point of the depression. Quarters provided for workers and their families are 
wretclicd. The gains made under the sugar-beet adjustment contracts, entered 
into under the Jones-Costigan Act, have apparently been swept away. 

It is again true that the great majority of children above eight years of age 
in the families of sugar-beet laborers in the areas visited are employed at heavy 
manual labor for long hours in the production of sugar-beets. The committee 
found a young girl of six years of age forced to work in the fields regularly every 
day because it was claimed she could do more work than many men, During 
certain rush periods and especially during the autumn when the beets are pulled 
out of the ground, the pressure on these children is intense, and the load of work 
required is an inhumanly heavy one for the immature muscles of young chil¬ 
dren, some hardly more than out of their babyhood, While harvesting is in 
progress, the weather is frequently cold and stormy, frost is often on the ground, 
and clothing, far too scant a protection at best against wind and weather, be¬ 
comes wet, but childish backs and legs and cramping fingers must drive on. 

Children are frequently kept out of school during harvesting in the fall. In 
fact, the numbers are so great in some areas that the schools are formally closed 
for what is ironically called a “beet vacation.” 

Even when laborer families use all of their children down to eight and seven 
years of age, the income is so low as to place the standard of living on a starva¬ 
tion level The result is that, while they eke out an existence of a kind during 
the summer months and the early fall, funds soon disappear and these laborers, 
producers of beet-sugar for our markets and homes, are found waiting at the 
door of the relief oflice for public support. 

Thus a great industry in Colorado, Nebraska, and some other states literally 
pays its dividends out of the wretched hardships of children and out of living 
conditions for their families involving poor and unwholesome food, inadequate 
clothing, and almost no recreation, together with crowded and almost unbeliev¬ 
ably bad housing and sanitary conditions. 

The American people should put an end to conditions such as are 
described in the report from which the foregoing paragraphs are 
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quoted. The only practical way to do it is to adopt the Child-Labor 
Amendment to the federal Constitution. During 1937 the legisla¬ 
tures of nineteen states which have not yet ratified meet in regular 
session. Four of these states have taken favorable action. Adoption 
of the amendment will require ratification by eight more. All who 
are convinced that nation-wide standards governing the employ¬ 
ment of children are necessary and that public opinion in behalf of 
the elimination of child labor should be crystallized in legal safe¬ 
guards should lend their support to the adoption of the amendment. 

Education in Eholand in 1936 

Education in England is undergoing a significant reorganization. 
Extended and enriched educational opportunities are being provided 
for the adolescent population; gratifying progress is being made in 
the establishment of nursery schools; the school medical service is 
being improved; more attention is being devoted to laying the foun¬ 
dations of healthy upbringing; and in many places the social and 
economic environment of children is being materially improved 
through the removal of slums. The following statement, quoted 
from the London Times Educational Sufpleincnty summarizes in a 
general way some of the most significant changes that occurred in 
English education during 1936. 

In a year of momentous national events education has not been neglected. 
It may well happen that in days to come the past year will be regarded as one 
of the most important in the annals of our school system, At last we have 
broken away from the long-accepted belief that for the vast majority of children 
schooling should end at or about the age of fourteen. This belief was probably 
engendered by the old custom of apprenticeship, a custom which was broken, 
to the disadvantage of children, by the demand for child labor which ac¬ 
companied the Industrial Revolution. For up^yards of a century the schooling 
of boys and girls was subordinated to the assumed needs of Lactory, workshop, 
and mine. Cheap labor was in demand, with short schooling as an inevitable 
corollary, 

Although in some quarters there is still some opposition to extended school 
life for all children, the discussions of the past year have revealed a growing 
conviction that the modern conditions of industry and commerce make possible 
a raising of the school age The change is justified on both economic and educa¬ 
tional grounds, Experience shows that industry need not suffer any permanent 
loss, and the educationist has for a long time been pointing out the grave risks 
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which attend the neglect of educational opportunity during the critical years of 
adolescence, 

The process of reorganization on the lines of the Hadow Report has advanced 
greatly during the past year, and in the near future we shall have a co-ordinated 
scheme of grant-aided schools. At the beginning there will be nursery classes and 
nursery schools where local conditions make them desirable, Schools for in¬ 
fants will be retained, and they will lead on to junior schools or departments for 
pupils between the ages of seven and eleven. Following these facilities for the 
primary stage will come postprimary schools of various types, some making 
provision for pupils up to the age of fifteen, others for those who can remain to 
the age of sixteen or even eighteen, 

These developments are made possible by the provisions of the Education 
Act of 1936 .... 

The question of school examinations conducted by external examining bodies 
came into piominence at the beginning of the year, following an investigation 
based on a comparison of marks allotted to examination scripts by independent 
examiners and boards of examiners. The inquiry was carried out by a committee 
of well-known educationists, with Sir Michael Sadler as chairman, and the re¬ 
sults were certainly disquieting, although their validity was questioned by 
some officials of examining boards. The evidence tended to show that the 
marking of examination scripts is at best an uncertain business, with far too 
much depending on the personal equation of the examiner. 

More recently, and perhaps more profitably for the ultimate good of our 
school system, there has been a growth of interest in the physical welfare of 
children. On tliis question the Board of Education, the Ministry of Health, 
and the three branches of our armed forces are in agreement. All desire to see a 
great improvement in the national physique. It is desirable that they should 
arrive at some agreement as to how their aim may be realized. Already there 
have been official visits to Germany and Scandinavia for the purpose of learning 
what is done abroad. 

A recent circular from the Board of Education (Circular 1444) gives promise 
of advance all along the line Nursery schools and classes arc encouraged; the 
rate of grant for school buildings is increased from t2o per cent to 50 per cent ns 
from January i, 1937. School planning is under review; special places in 
secondary schools are to be available to an extent which will insure that no 
parent is called upon to pay more by way of fees than he can aHord; there are 
to be more open-air schools; and local authorities are enjoined to make a thor¬ 
ough survey of their medical and dental services, giving special attention to the 
needs of children who suffer from defects of vision or hearing, from rheumatism, 
or fiom mental deficiency. 

This circular and the Education Act of 1936 are the starting points of a new 
era of educational progress. 
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Improvement op Education in Argentina 
A recent issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union carries 
the following account of the work of the National Council of Edu¬ 
cation of Argentina. 

During the three-year period from May is, 1933, to May 15, 1936, the Na¬ 
tional Council of Education of Argeatina carried out a vast program of im¬ 
provement of the educational facilities in the whole country. The council con¬ 
tinued its efforts to reduce illiteracy, establishing for this purpose new schools 
and reorganizing the Ofickta d& ObUgna/fu Escolar, which is intrusted with the 
task of seeing that children of school age axe given the proper educational at¬ 
tention, Thanks to the efforts of the council, 151,200 children who otherwise 
would not have been provided for were able to attend school in the capital, 
provinces, and territories during the above-mentioned period. 

The council also took measures to solve the truancy problem, a very serious 
one in certain regions due to the lack of proper elementary and higher grades in 
existing schools. After these grades were established, school attendance in¬ 
creased 70 per cent. 

The teaching staff of the various schools likewise received the attention of 
the council. The payment of teachers’ salaries was brought up to date; a sys¬ 
tem of automatic promotion was established; and 5,922 new teachers were ap¬ 
pointed for the provinces and territories. 

Teaching methods were improved, and a bill on the unification of teaching 
for the whole country was presented to the National Congress by the Executive. 

The council also endeavored to bring about a reduction of the prices oi text¬ 
books and other school material. With the co-operation of the Military Geo¬ 
graphic Institute of Argentina, the council secured at a reduced pi ice 5,800 maps 
of the Republic for distribution among the public schools. In the matter of 
school buildings, the council was endeavoring to obtain the necessary funds from 
the National Congress to repair, enlarge, and improve those which it owns at 
the present time and to lease or buy others where necessary and expedient. 
Money saved by revised leases was used to establish new schools. 

A Criticism of tuts George-Deen Vocational 
Education Act 

The George-Deen Act, wiich was passed by the last Congress and 
which will become operative July i, 1937, authorizes a substantial 
increase in the federal subsidies for vocational education. Under the 
terms of the act, $4,000,000 is authorized to be appropriated for 
vocational education in agriculture, $4,000,000 for vocational educa¬ 
tion in the trades and industries, and a similar amount in home eco¬ 
nomics. In addition the act authorizes an annual appropriation of 
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Si, 200,000 for vocational training in the distributive occupations— 
retailing, wholesaling, jobbing, commission buying and selling, and 
other merchandising occupations. An appropriation of $1,000,000 
annually is also authorized for the training of teachers of vocational 
education in agriculture, trades and industries, and home economics. 

In two respects this act is subject to serious criticism. In the first 
place, the method of apportionment of funds ignores completely dif¬ 
ferences in the age structure of the population in the different states. 
One-third of the $12,000,000 authorized to be appropriated is to be 
allotted to the states in the proportion that tlieir farm population 
bears to the total farm population of the United States; a third in 
the proportion that their rural population bears to the total rural 
population; and a third in the proportion that their nonfarm popula¬ 
tion bears to the total nonfarm population. The whole sum author¬ 
ized for vocational education in the distributive occupations is to be 
allotted to the states in the proportion that their total population 
beats to the total population of the United States. On the surface 
these bases of distribution may seem equitable, but the fact is that 
youth of high-school age, the group primarily provided for in the 
George-Deen Act, are very unequally distributed in relation to 
adults among the farm, the rural, and the nonfarm population in the 
different states. For example, the ratios of children of high-school 
age to adults in the farm population of the various states show 
marked variations. The number of children fourteen to seventeen 
years of age for each 1,000 adults of twenty to sixty-four years of age 
in the farm population in a selected group of states in 1930 was as 
follows; South Carolina, 277; North Carolina, 258; Georgia, 254; 
Utah, 238; Idaho, 193; Massachusetts, 168; Illinois, 167; Iowa, 165; 
New York, 151; New Hampshire, 139; and California, 138. There 
are also marked differences in the ratios of children to adults in the 
nonfarm population of the various states. The fact is that differen¬ 
tials in fertility result in marked differentials in the distribution of 
young persons throughout the population of the various states, If 
federal funds are to be used for the education of these young persons, 
they should be allotted to the states in terms of the young people 
to be educated and not in terms of total populations. There can be 
little doubt that the George-Deen Act favors those states in which 
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the adult population is carrying a relatively small population of 
high-school age—the very states that are in least need of aid, 

A second criticism of the act is tliat it fails to recognize in any 
adequate way the changes that are taking place in employment 
opportunity. Twelve million dollars are authorized for vocational 
education in agriculture, in the trades and industries, and in home 
economics, and only slightly more than one million is to be appor¬ 
tioned for vocational education in the distributive occupations. Yet 
for a number of years the trend of employment opportunity has been 
clearly away from productive to distributive and service occupa¬ 
tions. The percentage of tdie gainfully employed who are engaged 
in the production of physical goods in agriculture, mining, and in¬ 
dustry has been declining steadily. The percentage of the gainfully 
occupied who are employed in agriculture has steadily decreased 
since 1870. During the twenty-year period from 1910 to 1930 the 
number of persons engaged in agriculture decreased approximately 
15 per cent, Until 1920 manufacturing and mechanical pursuits pro¬ 
vided employment for an increasing percentage of the gainfully 
occupied, but during the following decade this tendency was re¬ 
versed. The evidence indicates that science and technology have 
released fully one-fourth of the labor power of the nation from 
physical production and made it available lor such other activities 
as transportation, trade, professional, and clerical work, In the face 
of well-established occupational trends such as these, a federal pro¬ 
gram for the promotion of vocational education which continues to 
emphasize training in the productive industries to the almost total 
neglect of trade, transportation, and service occupations seems out 
of touch with reality. 

When he signed the act, the President indicated a belief that, 
before it took effect, the ^^hole subject should be reviewed by a dis¬ 
interested group.” Sometime ago, therefore, the President appoint¬ 
ed a committee to evaluate our national experience under the exist¬ 
ing program of vocational education and to study the relation of such 
training to general education and to prevailing economic and social 
conditions. The report of this committee will be awaited with great 
interest. 
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A Counseling Service ior Directors or Public Forums 

The following release has been made public by the United States 
Office of Education 

A counseling service on ptograjn-planfiing for adult civic education in public 
forums is being offered by the OfBce of Education in connection with Federal 
Public Forum Projects, according to J. W. Studebaker, United States Com¬ 
missioner of Education. 

As a result of the operation of ten forum demonstration centers in ten states 
during the past five months, the Office of Education has received thousands of 
requests for information concerning these progrmns of public discussion. Jn 
order to make the demonstration of these projects of maximum value to other 
communities in developing programs of their own, an information service from 
the Office of Education in Washington will augment the activities of the local 
projects in making available the experience of the program. 

Paul fl, Sheats, director of the Chattanooga-Hajnilton County Public Forum 
Project, has been added to the staS as a field supervisor and associate of die 
assistant administrator, Chester S. Williams. 

The building of new schools with large auditoriums and municipal auditori¬ 
ums in more than two thousand communities throughout the nation as a part 
of the program of the Public Works Administration has created thousands of 
new meeting places This has stimulated the interest of educational authorities 
and civic leaders in these conununitles in providing programs of public discus¬ 
sion and forums for the adults. The Office of Educatiou is now in a position to 
counsel with these interested educational and civic leaders concerning practical 
programs of adult civic education. Careful records are being assembled on the 
activities of the forum demonstration projects. In addition the Office of Educa¬ 
tion has made a comprehensive survey of 431 public forums sponsored by all 
types of community organizations. The data and information no\v in the files of 
the Office of Education ace the basis for answering numerous questions, such as 
probable cost, problems of management, method of scheduling speakers, visual 
aids, publicity, use of the radio, and many other problems involved in develop¬ 
ing new programs of adult civic education. 

In addition to the ten public forum demonstration centers which have oper¬ 
ated programs since September, 1936, nine new demonstration centers be¬ 
gan schedules the first of Febiuery, 1937. The nine new centers are located 
in Dayton, Ohio; five townships in Fairfield County (Stamford) Connecticut; 
Lenoir, Greene, Pitt, Wake, Wilson, Johnston, and Wayne Counties, North 
Carolina; Delaware County. Pennsylvania; McLennan and Falls Counties, 
Texas; Seattle, Washington; Atlanta, Georgia, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Weber 
County, Utah, 
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Here and There among the Schools 
From time to time the Elementary School Journal^ under the cap¬ 
tion “Here and There among the Schools,” has published brief 
reports of innovating practices in the fields of administration and 
supervision, the curriculum, methods of instruction, community re¬ 
lations, and the like. The editor of the Joiirnal extends to its readers 
an invitation to supply such information concerning their own 
schools or school systems. We cannot, of course, guarantee that all 
such materials will be noted in our issues, but all materials submitted 
will be carefully examined with a view to making helpful information 
available to others. 

Problems of school maladjustment .—There is an increasing aware¬ 
ness among administrators and teachers of the problems of the 
maladjusted child, and there are developing more comprehensive 
and effective methods of treatment. Not so long ago, before the 
advent of what has been called the “statistical era,” the selective 
and classifying process of the school quietly and effectively threw 
aside those pupils who failed and retained the pupils who were able 
to meet requirements. The application of statistical procedures, 
however, revealed with more or less precision the startlingly large 
number of maladjusted pupils, created an inquiring attitude con¬ 
cerning the cause of the large amount of maladjustment, and raised 
doubts with respect to educational aims and processes. The more 
recent development of mental and educational measurements called 
attention forcibly to individual differences in ability and in person¬ 
ality traits and avoided the basis of meeting individual needs. In 
dealing with the so-called “problem child,” however, educational 
administration has placed chief emphasis on the mental and the in¬ 
tellectual phases of child development, has sought primarily to effect 
an adjustment to school conditions on the part of pupils whose men¬ 
tal equipment precluded the achievement of the regular school 
course. Studies of juvenile delinquency, truancy, adult crime, arvd 
the social-patliological problems of both adolescents and adults re¬ 
veal, however, that any successful attack on the problems of the 
maladjusted must be directed to an understanding of the effects of 
the total environment—economic, social, intellectual, and emo¬ 
tional. 
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Recognizing the necessity of this broader type of attack, the Joint 
Committee on Problems of School Maladjustment in New York City 
has prepared, under the direction of Eugene A. Nifenecker, director 
of research, a volume of 215 mimeographed pages showing school 
background conditions, factors, trends and problems in New York 
from 1900 to 1934. The general purpose of the study is indicated 
by the following excerpt from the Introduction. 

The Joint Committee on Problems of Maladjustment, Truancy, Delin¬ 
quency, etc., which has been functioning during the current school year, aims 
at. . , . a more organized and purposive program. While considering the prob¬ 
lem in all its aspects, the committee is directing specific attention to the ad¬ 
ministration of the schools to determine those elements in school organization 
and procedure which may be causal factors in school maladjustment. 

It is recognized that the various elements of school administration, organiza- 
ti-'y!, and procedure are so closely interrelated and interdependent that a study 
bf the problem in one field will inevitably involve other elements and phases 
In fact, it is essential, while delimiting the problem as far as possible for elective 
study, that all related factors and conditions be taken into account. 

Again it must be recognized that, while the school system only too often 
attempts to operate in isolation, its work has been and is very greatly condi¬ 
tioned by forces and factors of a social and economic nature operating in the 
community. Over some of these “outside" influences the school system many 
times can exercise little or no control. Toothers, frequently it attaches too little 
significance, and to many it generally responds somewhat tardily. In any 
comprehensive study of maladjustment problems the influence of such extra¬ 
school factors must be given due consideration. 

It is the aim of this report to present factual data with reference to some of 
the conditions, factors, and probl^s in. the schools that have been current dur¬ 
ing the past three or font decades. A review of our local school administration 
will serve to show how these Conditioning elements have affected the develop¬ 
ment of the school system and have in large part determined the character of its 
program The data will also show the varying needs and conditions in different 
sections of the city which cannot be adequately met by a uniformity in ad¬ 
ministrative requirements, but which coll for a form of ‘'individualized’’ 
administration. 

The following topics are treated at great length: “The Problem of 
School Housing and Congestion,” “The Problem of Racial Hetero¬ 
geneity,” “Some Other Socio-economic and Educational Factors and 
Trends.” Under the last topic attention is given to illiteracy in the 
population, inability to speak English, citizenship of the foreign- 
born population, birth and death rates, aging population, lengthen- 
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ing the period oi schooling, changes in chatactcT oi school popula¬ 
tion, and distribution of intelligence in school population, 

A suggeslive list of acUvity Supervising Principal Edgar M. 

Finck, of Toms River, New Jersey, with the assistance of a commit¬ 
tee of teachers, has prepared a mimeographed booklet entitled “Ac¬ 
tivity Units: Howl Whenl Why!” Portions of the booklet are de¬ 
voted to the following topics: “Definition of an Activity Unit,” 
“Five Antagonisms Harmonized,” “Twenty Reasons [for Including] 
Activity Units in [the] Year’s Work,” “Conditions Essential to the 
Success of an Activity Unit,” “An Outline for Planning an Activity 
Unit,” and “A Suggestive List of Activity Units ” The section on 
possible activity units will probably be most interesting to teachers 
who employ this method of instruction. It contains more than a 
hundred suggested units, the work of each unit being described in 
some detail. 

A study of the altitude of parciUs toward the conference method of 
reporting pupil progress.—S\nct 1932-33 the teacher-parent confer¬ 
ence plan has been in operation in the Liberty School, Highland 
Park, Michigan, In a recent report Roy E. Robinson, principal of 
the school, describes the plan and presents evidence to show how 
parents have reacted to it as a substitute for the traditional report 
card. The plan is described briefly as follows: 

The Teacher-Parent Conference PJan was inaugurated in the Liberty School, 
Highland Park, Michigan, in the first semester of the school year 1932-33 
The demand for a flexible, adaptable, and more peisonal form of reporting 
pupils' progress to parents grew out of much the same feelings on the part of 
the teachers and principal that are outlined in the foregoing discussion. 
Although offhand it seemed laborious, the Teacher-Parent Confeience actu¬ 
ally involved less total work than letter-writing .... 

The plan was based, as its name implies, on the teachers' and parents' 
getting together for the purpose of discussing the child’s reaction to school life. 
The conference was to be held after the school hours of the primary children. 
Arrangements for the conference were made in advance by letter. The mini¬ 
mum number of conferences agreed upon was one per semestei with the pro¬ 
vision that the teacher would go to the home when it proved impossible to get 
the mother or father to come to the school 

No set procedure was used in tlie conference, the things to be discussed being 
left up to the judgment of the teacher. All school records were available for 
use where needed, Emphasis was, however, made on the child's actual rather 
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than relative achievement, Personality and social traits were discussed as the 
teacher thought best. 

To put the plan in effect, the mothers of first-grade children were consulted 
and their approval obtained before the plan was adopted, The degree of success 
achieved by the plan during its first semester of operation warranted its being 
continued on into the succeeding half-grade, while the next group of beginners 
were reported according to the new plan. As the original grade continued on 
through the primary department, the plan "grew'* with them until at this writ¬ 
ing the entire first, second, and third grades involving over three hundred chil¬ 
dren and nine teachers are sending home no formal written reports of any 
kind. The information is being given to the parents entirely by the Teaclier- 
Parent Conference Plan. 

After the plan had been in operation for three years, a question¬ 
naire was submitted to parents in an attempt to evaluate their 
attitudes toward the new method of reporting pupil progress. An 
analysis of the answers led to the following generalizations. 

Most parents are aware that this special plan is in existence hi the Liberty 
School. They do not consider its school-visitation feature a serious inconven¬ 
ience to them, and all but a few manage to come to the school for the conference 
which lasts, according to their recollection, from ten to twenty minutes. Whether 
as a consequence of the plan or not, over half the parents visit the school with¬ 
out any special requests, The parents are equally divided as to plan preferences, 
report card or conference plan, when it comes to reporting bow well the child 
does in the academic subjects of reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic; but, 
when the social and personal factors axe considered, they show a marked prefer¬ 
ence by voting three to one in favor of the Teacher-Parent Conference Plan 

Parents who favor the report card in general for reporting children's reactions 
to school life take exception to their plan preference later on when they con¬ 
sider which plan gives them “the best understanding of school methods, sub¬ 
ject matter, and school life m general’*; while, on the other hand, those who 
favor the conference plan remain consistently in its favor throughout question¬ 
ing. 

Parents whose children have never had any experience with report cards show 
greater preference for the conference plan than do others. 

The lower the grade, the more the parents favor the conference plan The 
longer their children have had contact with the plan, the better the parents 
like it, Fathers favor it slightly more than do mothers. 

This plan involving a very personal treatment of the problem of reports to 
parents has much to recommend it It seems to be free from the most objection¬ 
able features of the traditional report card, but demands more time in its 
administration. It does, in this writer's opinion, merit further study in its rela¬ 
tion to the subject-matter curriculum, to personallLy growth, and to social 
adjustment. 
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A change in organization in Stonehamj Massachusetts.— are in 
receipt of the following communication. 

Superintendent Varney of Stoneham, Massachusetts, announced on January 
4 that the Stoneham junior and senior high schools had ceased the two-platoon 
system of attendance which has been in practice during the past few years. 
Return to the one-scssion plan was effected by adopting the recommendations 
of the Survey Committee which studied the Stoneham schools, Grades VII-XII, 
during the summer of 193d. 

Informing the fiihlic of tJie schools' work and needs. —“Campaign 
Material for the Special Sdiool Levies” is the title of an extensive 
mimeographed volume issued some time ago by the Board of Edu¬ 
cation of Cincinnati. It is an excellent illustration of the kind of 
information that a board should provide its public, and the material 
is admirably organized and presented. 

Who’s Who in This Issue 

Arthur I. Gates, professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Nelson B, Henry, associate professor of 
education at the University of Chicago. Carleton Washdurne, 
superintendent of schools at Winnetka, Illinois. Mabel Vogel 
Morphett, director of research of tiie Winnetka public schools. 
David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements of the United 
States Office of Education. Harold H. Postel, principal of the 
Moseley School for Boys, Chicago, Ulinois. Florence L. Good- 
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THE NECESSARY MENTAL AGE FOR 
BEGINNING READING^ 


ARTHUR I. GATES 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

For some time the problem of determining the optimum or neces¬ 
sary mental-age level at which reading can be successfully irttro- 
duced has been under investigation. Recently statements have been 
made, in boots written primarily for professional workers, which im¬ 
ply that this problem is fairly well solved. For example, Harrison 
states, “It has been found that in order to make any progress in 
reading a child must have attained a mental age of at least six years 
and that a mental age of six and one-half years more nearly insures 
success.”* Betts also states, “An analysis of reading-readiness or 
aptitude tests shows the following factors to be significant for suc¬ 
cess with the typical hist-grade reading program: (a) amental age 
of at least six and one-half years. 

These statements and most others appearing in professional books 
imply, more specifically, that success with typical first-grade reading 
programs requires a stipulated mental age, six and a half years being 
the age usually given These statements may be correct, although a 
critical analysis of some of the e3q)eriments would cause some per¬ 
sons to doubt the validity of stipulating so definite a level. The 
fact remains, however, that it has by no means been proved as yet 
that a mental age of six and a half years is a proper minimum to 
prescribe for learning to read by aU school methods, or organisations, 
or all types of teaching skill and procedures. It is quite conceivable 
—^indeed the evidence in general tends now definitely to show—that 
the crucial mental-age level will vary with the materials; the type 

« For most of the statistical work involved in this orticle the author is indebted lo the 
services of workers in United States Works Progress Administration Project No, 6o63*C. 

’ M. Lucile Harrison, Reodiug Rcarfwim, p 6 Boston; HouglUon Mifflin Co,, 1936 

»Emmett Albert Betts, The Preileithon and Corfeeiwit of Readirtg DiJJiciiUiM, pp 
24-35, Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co, 1936. 
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of teaching, the skill of the teacher; the size of the class; the amount 
of pieceding preparatory work; the thoroughness of examination; 
the frequency and the treatment of special difficulties, such as visual 
defects of the pupil; and other factors. For example, in a study by 
Gates and Bond' a mental age of six and a half years did not appear 
to be a critical level. 

In the present article are assembled data on the relations between 
mental age and success in learning to read in Grade 1 in a number of 
different groups which were taught by appreciably different methods 
and materials, The particular classes selected for this report are 
taken from a somewhat larger number that were analyzed to illus¬ 
trate the facts related to certain issues. 

EUtST GROUP 

The first illustrations are taken from the results of the work in 
first-grade classes in which the teaching was done under the super¬ 
vision of Miss Florence W. Raguse, of the State Teachers College at 
Indiana, Pennsylvania."* The pupils were divided into two classes 
of forty-one and thirty-seven pupils, respectively. The average in¬ 
telligence quotient of the former class was higher than that of the 
latter. Full details concerning the pupils and the methods of instruc¬ 
tion are given in Miss Raguse’s article. It will be sufficient to state 
here that, in addition to the usual equipment of books, these teach¬ 
ers were provided with a considerable amount of supplementary 
practice and teach-and-test materials made up for the purpose. Not 
only was the teaching rather closely supervised, but the teachers had 
a larger amount of easy reading and self-diagnostic material than 
usual. For the present purposes, the pupils of these two classes have 
been combined into one group. The reading attainments were meas¬ 
ured more than a month before the end of the school year with the 
three Gates Primary Silent Reading Tests. As a measure of success 
in reading, the results of these three tests were averaged. The teach¬ 
ers also kept a record of the total number of books read prior to the 
time that the achievement tests were given, 

' Arthur I, Gates and Guy L Bond, "Reading Readiness,’* Teachers College Record, 
XXXVII (May, 1936), 679-85. 

’ Florence W. Raguse, "Qualitative and Quantitative Achievements in First Grade 
Reading,” Teachers College Record, XXXH (Februaiy, 1931), 424-36 
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In fche group of seventy-eight pupils ihc correlation between men¬ 
tal age and average reading grade was .62 ±.05. This figure, it will 
be noted, is rather high in comparison with tlie correlations usually 
obtained in similar studies. The correlation between chronological 
age and average reading grade was .io+.o8. The correlation be¬ 
tween average reading grade and the number of books read was 
.84±.02. 

As an illustration of the procedure, the records of the individual 
pupils for mental age, chronological age, average reading grade, and 
number of books read are given in Table I, in rank order from the 
highest to the lowest mental age. As a means of locating a possible 
critical mental age for success m beginning reading, these pupils 
were grouped according to menial age by six-month steps beginning 
with a step containing pupils from the lowest in the list to 5.0 years, 
inclusive; then from 5.0 to 5.5, inclusive; and so on £0 tlie highest, 
In these classes was a range of mental age from 53 months to 102 
months, or approximately 2 to i. The lowest mental age was four 
years and five months, and the highest eight years and six months, 
a difference of four years and one month. It will be noted that prac¬ 
tically half the members of the class had a mental age of less than 
six years on entering. An inspection of these several groups will 
show that practically all the near-failUTes fell in the group with a 
mental age below five years. 

The method of determining the minimum mental age desirable for 
introducing a child to reading involves certain problems. For exam¬ 
ple, what reading ability should a pupil have acquired by the end of 
the year to have achieved a status which may be described as a suc¬ 
cessful reading experience? Since tliis matter is one on which opin¬ 
ions may differ, the data from these pupils have been computed on 
three bases; (i) the percentage of pupils who in the final test 
achieved a reading-grade score of 1.50 or higher, (2) the percentage 
achieving a reading-grade score of 1.7S or Jiigher, and (3) the per¬ 
centage equaling or exceeding 1.95. The last figure represents sub¬ 
stantially the norm on the Gates test for the end of Grade I. It 
should be noted that in the population at large approximately 45 
per cent of the pupils would have fallen below a reading grade of 
1,95 at the end of Grade I. Table I sho-s^^ that every pupil achieving 
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a reading grade of 1.95 or higher is credited with having read a 
considerable number of books during the year; that, of those who 

TABLE I 


Reading achievement of 78 pupils in Raguse's Study 
Distriduted According to mental age 


Mental 

Age (In 
Montis) 

Chrono¬ 
logical 
Age (in 
Monlha) 

Average 

Reading 

Grade 

Number 
at Books 
Read 

Mental 

Age (In 
Monlbs) 

Chrono¬ 
logical 
Age (in 
Montlis) 
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Reading 
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Number 
ol Books 
Read 
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reached or exceeded a grade of 1.75, none failed to read a number of 
books; and that, of those reaching a reading grade of 1.50 or lower, 
none had a record of exten^ve succe^ful reading. 
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From Table I the data in Table II have been assembled, showing 
the percentages of pupils in the group with stipulated beginning 
mental age, such as 5.0 or higher, who failed to exceed a reading 
grade of r.50, i.yg, and 1.95, respectively. Thus, of all the pupils 
W'j!io Asd 3 . mental age of 5.0 or Aigfier at Che beginning of the year, 
none mada a reading grade at the end of the year below 1.50, 3 per 
cent made a reading score below 1.75, and 7 per cent made a score 
below 1,95. Of the children who had a mental age of 5.5 or higher at 
the beginning of the year, none fell below a reading grade of 1.50, 
2 per cent fell below 1.75, and 2 per cent fell below 1.95. Of the 


TABLE II 

Percentages of Pupils in Raguse's Study Who 
Failed To Acuicve Reading Grades of 1.50 
1,75, AND 1.9s, DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO MEN¬ 
TAL AGE 



children having a mental age of 6.0 years or higher at the beginning 
of the year, none fell below a reading grade of 1.50, 2 per cent fell 
below 1.75, and 2 per cent below 1.95. Of those having a mental 
age of 6.5 or higher, none made a reading grade below 1,95. 

As already stated, decision concerning ll\e level of achievement in 
reading which should be considered optimum or satisfactory is arbi¬ 
trary, If we assume that a program is, under practical conditions, 
highly satisfactory when no more than 10 per cent of the pupils fall 
below a reading grade of 1.95, it appears that in the case of this 
group a mental age of 5.0 is satisfactory. Only 7 per cent of the 
pupils with a hegirming mental age of 5.0 or higher fell below a dual 
reading grade of 1.95. Since defects in vision and in hearing, poor 
pievious training, illness, absence from school, and many other 
factors, as well as inadequate mental age, aie known to lesult in 
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inferior reading attainments, it will be obvious that the record in 
this class was remarkably good. Since substantially all the seriously 
backward cases fell in the group with a mental age of five years or 
less at the beginning of the year and since very few of the seriously 
backward pupils appeared among the higher mental ages, the writer 
considers it entirely justifiable to say that a mental age of 5.0 at the 
beginning of the year, other things being satisfactory, is sufficient for 
learning to read satisfactorily. It should be noted that the achieve¬ 
ment of this class as a whole, indeed the achievement of the half of 
the class with the lowest mental ages, was superior to the attainment 
of average pupils in typical American schools. 

SECOND GROUP 

A second group of pupils was taught in a New York City school 
by teachers who were judged to be more expert than the average 
and who used a considerable body of experimental materials devel¬ 
oped by the writer and his colleagues. These materials consisted of 
various types of practice and seatwork, teach-and-test materials, and 
supplementary easy reading material, largely limited to the vocabu¬ 
lary used in the basal books. The class consisted of forty-eight 
pupils, for forty-five of whom complete records were obtained. A 
summary of the pertinent data is contained in Table III. The first 
part of the table gives a summary of the data for the pupils arranged 
in a mental-age hierarchy by half-year units. The second part of the 
table is a summary identical in form with that presented in Table II. 
In this class pupils with a mental age of less than five years were not 
so successful as in the class reported by Raguse. One out of five fell 
below a reading grade of 1.50, two fell below 1.7s, and three below 
1.95. When all the pupils who began with a mental age of 5.5 or 
higher are considered, it is found that only 3 per cent fell below i, 50, 
9 per cent below 1.7s, and 12 per cent below 1.95. The records for 
the pupils with a minimum mental age of 6.0 are similar. To the 
writer it appears reasonable to state that this program was satis¬ 
factorily adjusted—some allowance being made for the practical 
limitations due to absence from school, uncorrected defects, and 
other constitutional limitations—to pupils with a mental age of 5.5 
or higher. In other words, it is a program which represents a difii’ 
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culty level about oiie-hal£ year higher than that employed for the 
first group. 

In this group the correlation between mental age and reading 
grade was .55, somewhat lower than the 62 found for the Raguse 
group. 


T/VDLE III 


New York Pupi[.s Taugut with specially Prepared Materials 
WHO Failed To Achieve reading Grades of 1.50,175, and 
1.95, Distributed According to Mental Age 


Mental Aoe 

Nuublr op 
Pupils 

Reaiuhg 
Grade 
DELDW 1 jo 

Upadinq 
Geadk 
DPLOW I 75 

Readino 

1 Grade 
BELOW I OS 



Number of Pupils 

7 S-8 0 , , . 

a 

0 

0 

0 

7.0-7 4 .' 

3 

0 ^ 

0 

0 

65-69 ,, , . 

a 

0 

I 

I 

6 0-6 4. 

9 

I 

I 

I 

5 S-5 9- ■ . 

70 , 

0 

I I 

2 

50-54 . 

a ' 

0 

I 1 

3 

4 5-4 9 - ‘ 

s 

I 

a 

3 



Verctalagc ol Pupiia 

5 S or above, , 

32 

3 

9 

13 

6 0 or above 

23 

s 

0 

9 

6 5 or above ,, , 

13 

0 

s 

a 

7 0 or above 

5 

0 

0 

0 


THIRD GROUP 

A third group consisted of forty-three pupils in a rather superior 
urban public school In this class very good Leaching was conducted 
with a better-than-average amount of typical classroom reading 
matter and other equipment, but the teacher did not have any large 
amount of the specially prepared types of teach-and-test material 
employed in the two groups previously considered. Table IV gives 
a summary of the data for forty pupils in the same form as that 
employed in Table III. In this case poor reading appeared among 
the pupils with mental ages below 6.0. For the entire group with 
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mental ages of 5.5 or above, 14per cent earned a reading grade below 
1.75 and 27 per cent below 1.95. When the group is restricted to 
those witli mental ages of 6.0 or higher, only 5 per cent fell below a 
reading grade of 1.50,10 per cent below 1,75, and 20 per cent below 
I 95. Figures for the higher mental-age groups were greatly affected 
by two pupils in tlic upper mental ages who fell below the average 
reading score. These represent instances of special factors contribut- 

TABLE IV 

Urdan pupils in Superior Podlic School Taught without 
Large Amount of Specially Prepared Materials Who 
Failed To Achieve Reading Grades of 1,50, r.ys, and 1,9s 
Distriduted According to Mental age 


McHTAt AoB 

NtniBER op 

PWPIW 

Rradino 
Gbadb 
BELOW ].$« 

Reabino 

Grads 
SELOW 1,7J 

Readikq 
Grade 
delow I p5 



Number of Pupils 

1 S- 8 . 0 , 

I 

0 

0 


7 0-7.4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6,5-6.9. 

7 

0 



6 0-6.4 

9 

I 
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5 S“S-9 

9 

1 

2 

4 

S o-s 4 ■ 

7 

I 

3 

S 

4 5-4 9. ■ 

4 

2 

3 

4 



PcrccnUec of Pupils 

f ^ or above , 

zg 

? 

^4 

27 

6 0 or above 

20 

5 

10 

20 

6 5 or above , 

II 

0 

9 

18 

7 0 or above 

4 

0 

0 

25 


ing to reading difficulty which may, and do, appear at all levels. If 
some allowance is made for this possibility, it is reasonable to say 
that the program in this case was fairly well suited for all pupils with 
a beginning mental age of six years or higher. In other words, the 
program used with this group requires a mental age a full year in 
advance of that used in the Ragusc group and a half-year in advance 
of that used in the New York City group. 

The correlation between mental age and reading grade in this 
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group was .44. It will be noted that, thus lar, Ihc better the program 
is suited to the pupils of lower mental age, the higher the correlation 
between mental age and reading ability at the end of the year. 

POURTK GROUP 

The fourth group comprises eighty pupils from two public-school 
classes in a metropolitan area. Both classes were large; the teachers 

TABLE V 


Pupils in Metropolitan Schools Taught with Inferior Ma¬ 
terials Who Failed To Achieve Reading Grades of 1,50 
1.75, AND i.gs, Distributed According to JMental Age 


Mental Age 

Nvuprii Of 
Pupils 

JlBfMVC 
Gkade 
BBIOW I SO 

RPADIKO 
Gkade 
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1 

' Reidjno 
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I 
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I 

3 
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9 
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6 

II 
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8 

3 

1 
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59 

12 

33 

44 

6 0 or above 
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13 

21 

40 

6 s or above 

25 

8 

16 

36 

7 0 or above 

11 

1 

9 

9 

36 


were judged to be somewhat below the average of those in the sys¬ 
tem; and the reading materials and other equipment were inferior. 
The classes were taught largely by mass methods, with much oral 
instruction and little individual or self-manageable work. There was 
less attempt than usual to adjust instruction to individual needs. 

The data in Table V indicate that in this group a larger proper tion 
of the pupils fell below reading grades of i 50 and 1.75 than in the 
other groups. It will be noted also that some pupils from all the 
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mental-age categories except the two highest fell below a reading 
grade of 1,50. Of the pupils with a mental age above 6.5,8 per cent 
achieved a reading grade below 1.50,16 per cent below 1.75, and 36 
per cent below 1.95. Of those having a mental age of 7.0 or higher, 
however, only 9 per cent fell below 1.75, although 36 per cent fell 
below 1.95. It is, of course, difficult to designate a satisfactory men¬ 
tal-age level for instruction whidi was apparently of rather unsatis¬ 
factory general character. If a reading grade of 1.75 is set up as a 
reasonably satisfactory achievement at the end of the year, 84 per 
cent of the pupils with a mental age above 6.5 would have been rated 
as successful and 91 per cent of those with a mental age above 7,0. 
In other words, it would appear that on this rather conservative 
basis a mental age of somewhere between 6.5 and 7.0 would be neces¬ 
sary for a reasonable assurance of success in reading. 

The correlation between mental age and reading grade in this 
group was .34. 

CONCXUSIONS 

These representative data point rather convincingly to certain 
conclusions concerning the relation between mental age and success 
in beginning reading. In the first place, they indicate clearly that 
statements concerning the necessary mental age at which a pupil 
can be intrusted to learn to read are essentially meaningless. The 
age for learning to read under one program or with the method em¬ 
ployed by one teacher may be entirely diSerent from that required 
Under other circumstances. In the first of the groups compared, in 
which modern and effective instruction, well adjusted to individual 
differences, was provided, a mental age of 5.0 appears to be sufficient, 
Of the children equaling or exceeding a mental age of five years in 
this group, none appeared to be seriously retarded and only 7 per 
cent fell below a reading grade of 1.95, which is the average reading 
achievement for pupils in America at large at the time in the school 
year that the measurement was made. A second group was found in 
which the minimum reading age was about a half-year higher. A 
third group required a mental age of about 6.0 years, or one full year 
higher. In a fourth group, representmg the opposite extreme of the 
first, children with a mental age of 6.5 fared none too well, and some 
of those with mental ages of 7.0 or above had difficulty. Of the lat- 
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ter, 36 per cent failed to exceed the national norms. Obviously, 
therefore, general statements that any. given mental age should be 
achieved by a pupil before he begins to le^irn to read are misleading. 
The question must be asked: How and w^iat is the pupil to begin to 
read? 

The foregoing conclusion should not bq interpreted to imply that 
mental age is of no significance in learning to read. In the several 
groups considered in this article, the correlations between mental 
age and reading grade were .62, .55, .44, and .34, respectively. These 
coefficients show, as do the more detailed data given in the tables, 
a substantial but variable relation between mental age and reading 
achievement. The most significant finding is the fact that the 
correlations between mental age and reading achievement were 
highest in the classes in which the best instruction was done and the 
lowest in those in which the poorest instruction was provided. More 
specifically, the magnitude of the correlation seems to vary directly 
with the effectiveness of the provision for individual differences in 
the classroom. When the teacher uses a mass method, with little 
or no provision for helping individuals in their special needs, with a 
program which would appear to be pointed to those with a certain 
equipment and background, these pupils seem to get on rather well 
but others encounter difficufty. It should be noted that in this case 
factors other than mental age play a considerable role, since pupils 
with relatively high mental ages fail occasionally to learn to read 
especially well. In such a group the correlation apparently is low 
partly for the reason that the instruction fails to give each pupil 
an opportunity to apply his mentality most effectively. If he is to 
be enabled to do so, attention must be given to his particular diffi¬ 
culties and limitations as well as his special aptitudes and interests. 

The preceding discussion, furthermore, should not be considered 
as antagonistic to the plan of attempting to determine the mental- 
age level or other characteristics of the pupil needed for making a 
successful beginning in reading. The study reveals the necessity of 
determining these factors in relation to the particular program into 
which the pupils are to be introduced. The writer believes, in fact, 
that this consideration is not only an important but a necessary 
phase of normal instruction. That is to say, he believes that it is 
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necessary for each teacher to understand the mental age and other 
qualifications required for successful pursuance of the program that 
she will put into effect. One of the reasons for the success of the 
programs used with the first two groups is the fact that the abundant 
use of individualized, self-diagnostic materials enabled the teacher to 
discover the particular needs of the individual pupils and to make 
adjustments to them, whereas in the fourth group the use of the 
mass method resulted \\\ a disregard of all sorts of mdivldual apti¬ 
tudes, difficulties, failures, absence from school, and other factors 
which determine achievement. The study shows that the determina¬ 
tion of the optimum mental age and other factors in reading readi¬ 
ness is not so simple as some recent pronouncements seem to imply. 
It is impossible to set up, once and for all, a stipulated list of particu¬ 
lar requirements for successful work in beginning reading in general. 
Reading is begun by very different materials, methods, and general 
procedures, some of which a pupil can master at the mental age of 
five with reasonable ease, others of which would give him difficulty 
at the mental age of seven. It is necessary for each teacher to deter¬ 
mine exactly what mental age, what background of previous experi¬ 
ence, what special aptitudes her particular program requires. 

Finally, it should be made clear that the results presented in this 
report do not answer the question: At what age is it best to intro¬ 
duce reading to pupils? Although the data seem to indicate that it 
is possible to organize materials and methods to teach children to 
learn to read at a mental age of 5.0 or higher, they do not, in any 
way, imply that it is desirable to do so. Decision on the optimum 
time of introducing reading to pupils must be based upon investiga¬ 
tions of the value of this activity at different stages of development. 
It would be necessary to determine the general educational, per¬ 
sonal, and social effects of introducing reading at different stages 
by methods so well adjusted to the pupils that they would all learn 
to read successfully. 



CONFLICTING VIEWS ON FEDERAL AID 


NELSON B. IIENRY 
University oi Cliicago 

The resolutions of the National Education Association and of the 
Department of Superintendence adopted at their conventions in 
1936 and the activities of these organizations in support of federal 
aid for schools are evidence that the leadersliip of these influential 
educational associations is largely favorable to this cause. The re¬ 
ports of the National Advisory Conunittee on Education in 1931* 
and the National Conference on the Financing of Education in 1933,^ 
to mention only two of a number of nationally representative agen¬ 
cies which have been specifically concerned with federal relations to 
education, are emphatic in their advocacy of federal participation in 
the support of state school systems. It is unnecessary to refer to 
the pronouncements of the numerous state and regional groups 
which support the demands of the schools for substantial contribu¬ 
tions from the resources of the federal government. The representa¬ 
tive character of the agencies designated leaves no doubt of the 
existence of a widespread favorable attitude on this question among 
the leaders in the profession. 

It is not to be assunied, however, that the several persons sup¬ 
porting the recommendations of a committee or the resolutions of an 
association favorable to federal aid are unanimously in accord with 
the specific stipulations of such lecommcndations or resolutions. In 
general, the action of any organized group represents a compromise 
or an adjustment of more or less divergent views on the part even 
of those who have formulated the proposal. Moreover, with the 
practical problems involved in secuiiug legislation providing for 

* National Advisory Committee on Education, Federal Relations to Education, 
Part I Washington' National Advisory Committee on Education 

’ Joint Commission on tlie Emergency in EducaUon, Report of the National Confer¬ 
ence on the Financing of Education. Washington. National Education AsSocifttionj 

1933 
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iedeial aidj prominent leaders of many of the associations now back¬ 
ing this movement are frequently required to assume the role of 
sponsor for a measure which has some promise of successful issue at 
the hands of Congress even though they do not willingly approve 
some of the provisions contained in the proposal The real attitudes 
of individual leaders who have been prominently identified with re¬ 
cent efforts to secure federal Jud for state school systems is therefore 
best determined by reference to individual expressions of opinion. 
These individual opinions range all the way from an unqualified ap¬ 
proval of practically anything that bears the label of federal aid to 
an equally unqualified objection to any extension of the existing 
program of federal aid on a permanent basis. 

An interesting example of the lack, of unanimity on the part of 
leaders in the field of education is found in published statements of 
three former "United States Commissioners of Education, Former 
Commissioner Tigert opposes federal support for public education 
for the following reasons: 

1. Federal money would he followed by federal interference. Public educa¬ 
tion is, and should remain, a state and local responsibility. 

2. The use of federal money for support of schools would decrease local sup¬ 
port. The net amount available to schools would be no greater as local support 
would vanish about as fast as federaj money became available. There would be 
a diminishing interest in local responsibility and other evils always attendant 
on paternahsm. 

3. Every state In the Union has adequate lesources to provide a satisfactory, 
uniform system of schools.* 

The late William John Cooper offered the following conditional 
approval of a program of federal aid. 

In general I favor federal support for schook if this support is a flat sum paid 
over to each state to be distributed by the superintendent of schools of the 
state In the same way that the state money is dktributed, 

I believe that this depression has shown that some states, such as Alabama 
m which a large state fund is supplied, are badly hurt by the depression. I 
think only federal aid can help a situaUon of this sort. I believe the next Con¬ 
gress should act, granting aid to the states that are hardest hit and holding out 
a promise of permanent assUtance to states that reorganize their district plans 
in such a way as to reduce the number of districts to approximately one-tenth, 

'“Whttt Others Have To Say about Federal Subsidies,” Nation's Schools, XIII 
(February, IQ34), 36, 
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except where the county is used as the basic district. Also there should be a 
reorganization of their state departments in order that these may be appointed 
rather than elected; for an indefinite term rather than for e specific number of 
years. 

When the emergency is over and states have reorganized in this way I sug¬ 
gest that a permanent federal fund be established, from which perhaps $25 
per pupil would be made available to each state,* 

Former Commissioner Zook feels that recent developments in the 
tax problems of the federal government and the states probably in¬ 
dicate the necessity for increased appropriations from federal re¬ 
sources in support of state school systems. "I am convinced,” he 
says, ‘'that if the federal government continues to levy these more 
modern forms of taxation, as it alone can do most effectively, it fol¬ 
lows as clearly as can be that some proportion of the proceeds of 
these taxes should be returned to the states for the support of state 
and local governmental functions, including schools."^ 

On the point of the exercise of control in consequence of these 
grants-in-aid, the two commissioners who favor federal aid under 
specified conditions are not entirely in agreement as to the method 
by which such control should be exercised. Cooper's statement 
seems to imply that certain stipulations of the statute should be met 
by the states as a condition before the federal money is received. 
Zook objects to the plan of writing the specifications into the law 
and urges that discretionary authority be vested in some agency 
of the federal government in order that the federal funds may be 
used in such a manner as to insure the most favorable returns from 
the increased support to be provided for the schools. In answer to 
the criticisms of persons who have expressed abhorrence at the idea 
that any office or bureau in Washington might exercise some meas¬ 
ure of control over so important a function as education, he says, 
“In the long run I am convinced that we shall have much more fed¬ 
eral control of education through regulations inserted in the law 
than from a federal Office of Education which is clothed with dis¬ 
cretionary power in the distribution of federal funds. 

' Ibid., p 27. 

’ George F, Zook, "Federal Aid to Education,” School and Society, XL (July 14, 
i 934 )p 43 - 

5 Ibid., p 48. 
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The differences in the opinions held by these three prominent 
leaders in education do not reflect the full divergence of view that is 
manifest in the public statements of active leaders in general at the 
present time. When any considerable number of statements of lead¬ 
ers in the field of education are considered^ one finds it difficult to 
choose from among the varying viewpoints a selected few which 
may be presented with some degree of a^urance that they represent 
the attitudes of a reasonable number of the important leaders with 
respect to the various problems involved in a permanent program of 
federal aid. Apart from those who apparently are willing to accept 
federal aid in any form and under any conditions and those others 
who apparently are unwilling to consider any additional grants from 
the federal government for such reasons as those cited by fornier 
Commissioner Tigert, some leaders are found to be favorable to 
federal aid if it is accompanied by at least a measure of control over 
the use that is to be made of the money thus acquired, while others 
contend that the federal government should recognise its responsi¬ 
bility to the states and to the schools by generous contributions but 
that it is not the province of the federal government to dictate the 
manner in which the money maybe spent. Other leaders are equally 
insistent that the claim for federal aid is valid from every point of 
view but that it would be better not to receive any additional aid 
from the federal government than to receive it under conditions 
which might result in an extension of federal authority over the 
organization or administration of the public schools. T. C. Holy, 
obviously moved by these conflicting desires, has stated his position 
as follows; 

I am opposed to a federal subsidy for education as a permanent policy unless it 
carries with it a careful check or appraisal on the use of this subsidy, This im¬ 
plies a control by the federal government, thewisdom of which seems doubtful. 
Such control, so far removed from the teachers and pupils, tends toward an in¬ 
flexible organization not sensitive to social changes and varying conditions 
It also creates a powerful instrument, which has been used m other countries 
to control public opinion.* 

The argument sometimes runs that the breakdown of stale tax 
systems has created a necessity for the federal government to use 

' "What Others Have To Say about Federal Subsidies," Nation's Schools, XIII 
(April, 193+), 16. 
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its superior taxing facilities for the advantage of an indispensable 
social institution, while another contention is that federal aid, if 
any, should be so administered as to stimulate sensible reform of 
state tax systems. Some educators see in the various proposals for 
federal participation in the support of the public schools a probable 
stifling and menacing effect on community interest in public educa¬ 
tion ; others apparently look on federal aid as a vitalizing stimulus to 
a fast-dedming sense of interest and responsibility on the part of 
the average American community in the welfare of its schools. These 
and other points of difference are so emphasized and so magnified in 
the various expressions of opinion among persons who have studied 
the problem thoughtfully that it is not surprising to find even the 
veteran Payson Smith explaining his position in the following terms. 

The whole matter of federal aid for the support of education is 50 much in 
flux that I am frankly not able to reach a dcfmite conclusion as to what the 
permanent policy should be. I am studying the question constantly. In general, 

I believe that some federal support of education will not only be desirnblc but 
may become necessary.* 

Since federal aid in its larger aspect is very directly related to the 
support of elementary and secondary education, the views of city 
school superintendents as a group have a peculiar significance. 'While 
these views are not recorded as yeas and nays with regard to any 
specific proposal, many of these men have discussed the problem 
from one angle or another. The early issues of the NdHon's Schools 
in 1934 carry a symposium in which the views of a number of them 
are stated. Here again no crystallization of opinion is found. Cody 
(of Detroit), Potter (Milwaukee), Stetson (Indianapolis), and Stouf- 
fer (Wilmington, Delaware), among others, are definitely opposed 
to federal aid. Gosling and Melcher, of Akron, Ohio, and Kansas 
City, Missouri, favor the adoption of a program of federal aid em¬ 
bodying no conditioning requirements. Glenn, of Birmingham, 
Alabama, does not fear the imposition of unfavorable requirements 
on the part of the goveriimentj rather he thinks that there might be 
some advantages in the types of standardization that would likely 
ensue. Anderson (Omaha), Broome (Philadelphia), and Sutton (At- 

‘ "What Others Have To Say about Federal Subsidies," Nation's Schools, XIII 
(May, 1934), 22 
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lanta) are agreed that certain conditions should underlie the federal 
grants, but they suggest different reasons and considerations as bases 
of the control to be exercised. 

The interest and the responsibility of the federal government with 
respect to the support of public schools have been the subject of dis¬ 
cussion by other leaders of the profession, including some careful 
students of administrative problems who are not directly responsible 
for the administration of school systems. There arc also conflicts 
among the views advanced by these representatives of the profes¬ 
sion, with consequent variability in motive and methods advocated 
as appropriate bases of a program of federal aid. Thus, Mort’s ex¬ 
tensive researches in school finance have led him to formulate a 
program' of federal aid which imdertakes to determine mathemati¬ 
cally the equitable shares of the various states in the sum which will 
have to be provided by the federal government to enable each state 
to maintain an acceptable school ^stem in view of its peculiar 
requirements and resources. By means of this predetermination of 
the amount of aid to be provided for each state, Mort seeks to avoid 
the disadvantages of excessive or wavering forms of control. 

In direct opposition to fundamental features of the Mort pro¬ 
posal, Judd objects pointedly to any immediate definition of the 
form of continuing federal subadies for schools and pleads for an 
experimental program, which in time may reveal the procedures and 
the conditions under which the federal grants may be administered 
so as to provide aid for the most needy communities and so as to 
insure that all money furnished by the federal government will be 
used to improve the schools and not to perpetuate their deficiencies. 
The following excerpts from his address at the St. Louis convention 
of the Department of Superintendence will indicate the substance 
of his view. 

With the facts which have been cited in mind, I advocate a period of experi¬ 
mentation during which the intelligence of American educators and govern¬ 
mental officials will be devoted to a careful study of the effects of new federal 

‘ Federal Support for Public ISdiicalioH. A Report of an Investigation of Educational 
Need and Relative Ability of States To Support Education as They Bear on Federal 
Aid to Education Made under the direction of Paul R. Mort and under the auspices 
of Columbia University Council for Research io the Social Sciences, New York' Teach¬ 
ers College, Columbia University, 1936. 
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appropflatioiis for the support of public schools of the elementary and secondary 
levels. The purpose of this experimental endeavor should be the discovery of 
the best possible methods of equalizing educational opportunities in dilTercnt 
sections of the United States, 1 advocate the distribution of federal funds first 
and m largest measure to those states in which the average income is low. I 
advocate that experimentation begin with some such modest sum as $50,000,000 
or $75,000,000. I mention these sums because they were the amounts discussed 
and approved as emergency funds by a competent committee which was con¬ 
vened by the United States Commissioner of Education in 1933. The distribu¬ 
tion must, in my judgment, be left to tlic discretion of a properly constituted 
federal authority, preferably a small commission made up of experienced edu¬ 
cators and presided over by the United States Commissioner of Education, 
which shall pass on the requests made by various states for federal aid. 

If e:<pcriencc accumulated during experimentation with the equalization 
fund jiistihea the federal government in taking over a share of the support of 
schools in all the states, then federal grants should be made the basis of certain 
demands which will assure the nation of proper conduct of its schools,’ 

The gradual development of a program of federal aid and the 
function of control as an element of this program arc similarly 
stressed in a statement by Fred Engelhardt. Citing as an analogy 
the gradual development of different plans of state aid to local 
school districts with consequent increase in the exercise of state 
control, Engelhardt suggests that “the states are now passing 
through a shnhar evolution with respect to the place oi the iedetal 
government in educational matters.” What we may look forward 
to in the immediate and the more remote experiences with federal 
aid is described in the following paragraphs. 

It will require some time for the necessary readjustment in thinking to take 
place, the same as it did in the case of state support, It will be impossible to 
operate for any length of time on the theory that the federal government may 
grant money to the states for educational purposes without federal control. 
Time and past experience will show that certain sections of the country will 
prolit at the expense of other sections under such a plan. In other words, the 
people will ask: Why allow an area of the country to continue as a state when 
it cannot exist economically as a sell-supporting unit? The doctrine of state 
rights will then be bitterly contested. 

As the federal goveininent assumes its responsibility for public education 

■ Charles H Judd, “Federal Support of Public Education/' OJ}icial Report of the 
Department of Superinlendeme, 1936, pp 105-7. Washington; Department of Super¬ 
intendence of the National Education Association, 1936 (Also In Etmeuiary School 
Journal, XXXVI [March, 1936I, so?-*®) 
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it will be necessary to establish that balance between support and control which 
IS essential to the maintenance of efficient and economical schools, It will be 
discovered that certain educational activities are best carried on by the federal 
government; that other activities are handled best by the state, and that still 
other activities are rightfully the responsibility of the local school divisions 
within the state. Is it mere speculation to imagine that there will be fewer than 
forty-eight states when the Ideal plan of public education is eventually evolved?^ 

The last tv/o statemeivta of opinion seem to indicate clearly enough 
the logical next step in the movement toward federal aid for the 
public schools. The differences of opinion still prevailing among 
careful students of school administration as well as among those 
who hold positions of responsibility in important school systems 
point concluaively to the need for a period ol adjustment and an 
experimental attack on the problems involved in a program of per¬ 
manent aid. It is obvious that the safest course to pursue from this 
point would be to recognize the value of a period of adjustment and 
to seek the immediate inauguration of a flexible program under the 
guidance of a competent agency endowed with the means and the 
authority to determine by experimental methods the amount and 
the form of federal support which will best serve the interests of 
public education in this country. 

‘Fred Engelhardt, “Federal Support for Public Schools Is Inevitable," Nalion’s 
Schools, XIII (February, 1934), 47. 



MANUSCRIPT WRITING—SOME RECENT 
INVESTIGATIONS 


CARLETON WASHBURNE and MABEL VOGEL MORPHETT 
Public Schook, WinnetkAj IlMnok 


Manuscript -writing has made its way into the primary grades so 
positively and with such a weight of scientific evidence in its favor 
that a discussion of its merits at that level is no longer necessary. 
Until recently, however, evidence has been very meager on the 
question of whether children should change from manuscript to 
cursive writing and, if so, at what time and by what means. Gates 
and Brown^ showed that, when children in a New York school were 
given training in cursive and in manuscript writing for one semes¬ 
ter, the children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades showed a great¬ 
er gain in cursive writing. The experiment, however, is scarcely 
germane to the general problem, since the question is not: What 
will happen if children who have been trained in cursive writing for 
the first several years of their scliool life are given one semester's 
instruction in manuscript writing? The question is: Will cliildren 
trained In manuscript writing from the beginning write more slowly 
as they reach the higher grades? Gray" showed that, for ten adults 
who knew how to do manuscript writing, the speed of cursive writing 
was greater. He did not, unfortunately, inquire how long these 
adults had been doing manuscript writing or whether they used it 
habitually. Obviously, a person who had been trained all through 
school to use cursive writing and who used cursive most of his adult 
life, learning manuscript for teaching purposes, might be expected 
to write manuscript more slowly. Again, Gray’s investigation does 
not answer the question whether adults who use manuscript habitu¬ 
ally write it less rapidly than cursive. 

'Arthur I Gates and Helen Brown, “ETperimental Comparisons of Print-Script 
and Cursive Writing," Jonrml of Educational Research, XX (June, 1929), 1-14 

“ William Henry Gray, "An Experimental Comparison of the Movements m Manu¬ 
script Writing and Cursive Writing,” Journal of Ednealtoiial PsychoJogy, XXI (April, 
’Q3o). 259-72 
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The present article sets fortK investigations organized to answer 
the following questions: (i) How does the rate of writing manu¬ 
script under test conditions compare with national norms for the 
writing of cursive at the various grade levels? (2) What is the dif¬ 
ference in rate of writing by high-school pupils who have been taught 
manuscript writing and who use it habitually and that of pupils who 
have always used cursive writing? (3) Among adults who have used 
manuscript writing habitually for at least two years, is the rate 
faster or slower than that for comparable adults who use cursive 
writing? (4) Are children who are taught to write manuscript handi¬ 
capped in the reading of cursive after they reach eighth grade and 
high school? 

To these four questions this article gives statistical answers. There 
are three other questions which it will attempt to answer in terms 
of experience: (i) Is there lack, of individuality and personality in 
manuscript writing? (2) If a child is going to transfer from manu¬ 
script to cursive writing, when can the transfer best be made and by 
what means? (3) Are manuscript-writing signatures valid in busi¬ 
ness transactions? 

Since Voorhis' has summarized aU important investigations up to 
1931, no reference will be made here to earlier investigations, es¬ 
pecially since, except for the two mentioned in the introductory 
paragraph, the writers know of no recent and significant investiga¬ 
tions bearing on the questions here raised. 

Manuscript writing has been taught in the Winnetka public 
schools since 1924. At that time the children entering first grade 
and many of the children in second grade were taught manuscript. 
Each year, as these children moved up a grade, manuscript writing 
moved up with them, until it was the only kind of writing taught 
throughout the schools. The children who were in that first class 
have now graduated fiom high school, and all childrerv who have 
gone through the Winnetka schools since that time have been trained 
in manuscript writing, the majority of them using this kind of writ¬ 
ing right through their high-school life. 

^ Thelma G. Voorhis, The Relalm Merits of Cursive and Manuscript Writing Lin¬ 
coln SchoolRegearch Studies. New York: Lincoln School of Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University, 1931. 
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To check the relative rates of manuscript and cursive writing at 
the various grade levels has therefore been a comparatively simple 
matter in Winnetka, but we wished to compare with other schools 
as well. A list was therefore secured of schools in various parts of 
the United States that taught manuscript writing, and each was 
asked to give a timed test by having the children write “Mary had 
a little lamb” for two minutes continuously. 

Table I shows the results In comparison with the Ayres Hand¬ 
writing Scale. It will be noted that at the second-grade level Win¬ 
netka children are very much slower than the Ayres standard and 

TABLE I 

RATE OF WRITING IN WiNNETKA SCHOOLS AND OTHER SCIIOOI^ 

Where Manuscript Writing is Taught compared with 
Ayres Standard for Corsivb Writing 


Grade 

NutiDCH a? CniiotEN 
Tested 

Avfbaoe Nuuder 07 Letters 
Wmttkk per. Minute 

Winnclkb 

Schools 

QlLu 

Schools 

AU 

Schools 

Winnetka 

Schaoh 

Olhei 

Schools 

AU 

Scho*ls 

Ayies 

Standard 

I. 

177 


850 

12 s 

16 4 

IS 9 


11 

133 

S38 

971 

17 7 

27 3 

26 7 

jr 

III , 

18S 


80s 

33 S 

36.8 

36 4 

44 

IV 

125 

*54 

379 

41 0 

42 s 

42 0 

SS 

V , . 

202 

*37 

439 

S2 0 

48 7 

49 a 

64 

VI 

179 

*04 

373 

62 9 

62,6 

62 8 

71 

VII, , 

164 


240 

80 8 

78 9 

80 I 

7 fl 

VIII , ,,. 

I2S 

35 


84 S 

90 0 

85 » 

79 


that the children in the other schools are slightly slower. This dil- 
ference is probabl)'^ due to an effort on the part of Winnetka teachers 
to emphasize form rather than speed when the children are learning 
to write. By the end of the third grade the Winnetka children arc 
almost equal to those of the other schools, but both groups are 
below the Ayres standard. The same situation is found at the end 
of the fourth grade, At the end of the fifth grade Winnetka children 
have overtaken the children in the other schools but arc still dis¬ 
tinctly behind the Ayres standard. This situation still holds, but to 
a less degree, at the end of the sixth grade. By the end of the seventh 
grade, however, both the Winnetka children and the children in the 
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other schools have exceeded the Ayres standard and continue to do 
so at the end of the eighth grade. 

Apparently, therefore, the development of speed in manuscript 
writing is, under current practice, somewhat slower than in cursive 
writing. We say "under current practice” because we believe it is 
the tendency for teachers of meuiuscript writing (we know it is true 
in Winnetka) to be much more meticulous about letter formation 
than they were in the teaching of cursive writing. They seem to 
feel that, once the manuscript forms are well established, the speed 
will take care of itself. The results in the seventh and the eighth 
grades seem to vindicate this point of view. 

Willard Beatty confirms these findings in general as to the seventh 
and the eighth grades, although the rates that he reports are some¬ 
what slower than those found in this investigation.' 

The second question has to do with the rate of writing after chil¬ 
dren reach high school, Children from Winnetka attend the New 
Trier Township High School, together with children from three 
neighboring communities and a sprinkling of children from a variety 
□f other elementary schools. The majority of children not trained 
in Winnetka have had the usual courses in cursive writing and con¬ 
tinue this kind of writing in the high school The majority of Win¬ 
netka children have had training in manuscript writing throughout 
their elementary-school careers and continue to use it right through 
high school. It was therefore a simple matter to give a speed test 
in writing to several hundred children at New Trier High School, in 
which each child would write according to his custom, Each child 
was asked to indicate on his paper whether he wrote manuscript all 
the time or part of the time or never. The records of children who 
wrote manuscript part of the time were disregarded, as there were 
no data to indicate whether "part of the time” meant occasionally 
or most of the time or whether the pupils had been trained in manu¬ 
script or cursive writing. Those who said they wrote manuscript 
part of the time, however, sometimes wrote cursive in the test and 
sometimes wrote manuscript. Sudi pupils who wrote cursive in the 

“ Willard W, Beatty, Morz Verse. Another Anthology from the High Schools Hand- 
copied in Manuscript Writing Bronzyille Schools Bulletin No 25, Bronxville, Nc^v 
Yotlc; Dronxville Puhlic Schools, 193s. 
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test wrote more rapidly than those who wrote iTianuscript (median 
number of letters written per minute—112 for cursive and 97 for 
manuscript). 

The data in Table II bear out the seventh- and eighth-grade data 
and indicate that, once the children have learned manuscript and 
have used it consistently through their school work, it tends to be 
slightly faster than cursive, certainly not slower. 

The third question has to do with rate of manuscript writing in 
adult life as compared with cursive. Here we were handicapped by 
not having available any subjects who had used manuscript from 

TABLE II 

Comparison of Rates of Writing of Higu- 
ScHooL Pupils Who Habitually Use 
Manuscript or Cursive Writing 



Manuscript 

Wnlere 

CUMJKC 

Wrllcra 

Number of children ,, , 

73 

214 

Number of letters written per 



minute. 



Lower quartilc. 

104 

99 

Median 

I16 


Upper quartilc . 


126 


childhood We therefore had to test adults who had received their 
early training in cursive writing and who had used it habitually un¬ 
til some time during adult life and had then taken up manuscript 
writing and habituated themselves to its use. The only requirement 
was that the subjects should have used manuscript for practically 
all their writing for at least two years. 

The subjects used for this experiment were teachers in the Win- 
netka public schools, many of whom have, in connection with their 
teaching, learned manuscript writing themselves and have become 
converted to it to the point of using it exclusively. Some teachers 
use manuscript part of the time and cursive part of the time, but, for 
the same reason that we discarded such data from the high-school 
study, we discarded them from the study of adults: there was no 
way of determining how much more the teachers use one kind of 
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writing than the other. It may be said in passing, however, that, of 
those who use manuscript part of the time, the records showed the 
cursive to be faster (median number of letters written per minute— 
ii6 for cursive and 103 for mjmusctipt). 

Table III shows the rate of cursive writing and manuscript writ¬ 
ing on the part of both groups of teachers—those who use manu¬ 
script habitually and those who use cursive habitually. Naturally, 
those who use Tnanuseript writing haUtnally know how to write 
cursive, having done so most of their lives. Those who use cursive 
habitually, on the other band, have had no training in manuscript 

TABLE in 


Comparison of rates op Writing Manuscript and 
Cursive ly Adults 


Kdji) op waiting 

■ 

NUMDtR OF LeTTEHS VVlITTEN 

PER MiNUTK 

■ 

^ Lower 
QuncVlle 

^ Median 

Upper 

1 QuailUc 

Manuscript by those habituilly using 
manuscript.. 

IS 

I13 


H 

Cursive by those habitually using cursive 

24 

I2S 

133 

msM 

Manuscript by those habitually using cur¬ 
sive . i 

24 1 

90 

110 

120 

Cursive by those habitually using manu¬ 
script .. , , . 

IS 

108 

I2I 1 

127 


and would naturally be expected to make poorer scores in manu¬ 
script than the manuscript writers would in cursive. The experi¬ 
ment was conducted by having the teachers write a sentence over 
and over for thirty seconds in manuscript, then for thirty seconds in 
cursive, then a second thirty seconds in manuscript, and a second 
thirty seconds in cursive. 

Here it is seen, as might well be expected, that adults who use 
manuscript habitually write cursive faster than those who write 
cursive habitually can write manuscript: one is a trained group and 
the other an untrained group. The real comparison is shown in the 
first two lines of the table, where it is seen that those teachers who 
use cursive habitually write somewhat faster than those who use 
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manuscript habitually—n or 12 letters aminute being quite consist¬ 
ently the difference at the lower quartile, the median, and the upper 
quartile. Willard W. Beatty states, “With adults, the average rate of 
speed for good, legible handwriting of either type is in the neigh¬ 
borhood of 122 letters per minute.”* This rate corresponds to that 
of the Winnetka teachers who habitually use manuscript but is 
slower than the rate of the teachers who always use cursive, 
perhaps because the cursive writers were not trying to do good 
legible cursive but were writing as fast as they could. There arc two 
explanations for the difference in the results of the test of adult 
teachers and the test of high-school pupils Mthout assuming that 
manuscript is inherently any slower tlian cursive at the adult level. 
One is the fact, already mentioned, that the teachers who now use 
manuscript writing habitually had been brought up using cursive 
writing and had certainly written cursive for many more years than 
they had written manuscript. Another is that the majority of Win¬ 
netka teachers who use inauuscript habitually are teachers in the 
lower grades, where they are continually putting careful models on 
the blackboard and are emphasizing form rather than speed. The 
majority of those using cursive habitually are upper-grade and 
junior high school teachers (or kindergarten and physical-education 
teachers), most of whom do not teach penmanship at all and who 
therefore are no longer emphasizing form. 

It would not, therefore, be safe to reason from the results of this 
test of Winnetka teachers that children trained in manuscript writ¬ 
ing and carrying it on into adult life will write less rapidly than 
children using cursive. Both the seventh- and eighth-grade data 
and the high-school data would seem to contradict this reasoning. 
The only safe conclusion is that an adult who has used cursive writ¬ 
ing most of his life may expect to write a little more slowly if he 
changes over to manuscript, even after two or more years of the 
habitual use of manuscript, particularly if he is a teacher of manu¬ 
script writing who is continually placing careful models on the board 
for children. 

Incidentally, if the combined time of the person writing in cursive 
and the person reading what has been written were compared with 

» Willard W. Beatty, op. cU., p. 4. 
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the combined time of the person writing in manuscript and the per¬ 
son reading that, there is no donbl in the minds of the writers that 
the time-saving in manuscript writing would be overwhelming. How¬ 
ever, no statistical data on this point arc available. 

Our fourth question is whether children trained in writing manu¬ 
script can read cursive as well as do children trained in writing 
cursive. Again children at the New Trier Township High School 
were used as subjects. 









^Cl. HAtt. - 

' -//.A - d.L't^-C.SL^^ 

Fig. I —Specimen oi writing (reduced by one-third) used in testing the ability to 
read cursive by pupils trained to use manuscript writing. 



In order to get a sample of cuisive writing that would be more or 
less typical, we asked all the members of the Winnetka Rotary Club 
to write in their ordinary hwidwriting the first part of the song 
“America.” The samples were rated on the Ayres Handwriting 
Scale by four teachers independently. The paper receiving the me¬ 
dian rating happened to be that of the man who supervises physical 
education in the Winnetka scliools. A bit of his writing is reproduced 
in Figure i. We asked this man to copy Test Six of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test, Form A. We then reproduced his paper pliotostati- 
cally, with the permission of the publishers, and gave this test to the 
children at New Trier High School, having each child indicate on 
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the test whether he had always used manuscript writing or had al¬ 
ways used cursive. It was on the back of this same reading test that 
the children wrote their speed samples in manuscript or cursive. 

The results of this test are shown in Tabic IV, the scores being in 
accordance with the directions for the Iowa Silent Reading Test. 
For those who used manuscript part of the time and cursive part of 
the time, the reading rate was somewhat faster (median—19.1). The 
slight difference in Table IV is in favor of the cursive writers but is 
not serious enough to be a handicap since there are few times in 
life when the ability to read one more line in two minutes is vital. 
Nevertheless, on the basis of such studies, the WiniieLka public 

TADtE IV 

Comparison of Rates of Reading CURSWii Writing 
dyHigii-School Pupils Trained in Writing 
Manuscript and Cursive 



Manuscript 

Writers 

Cursive 

Wrilcrs 

Number of cliildrcn. 

80 

315 

Reading-test score: 



Lowerquarliie .... 

14 0 

14 6 ■ 

Median ... . 

16 0 

18 I 

Upper quartile .. .. 

11 S 

as 5 


schools have introduced a definite course in the reading of cursive at 
the end of the fifth grade. The children who have had this course 
had not yet reached high school when these studies were made, but 
they have been tested in eighth grade and compared, on the same 
test, with children of the same age in a neighboring community who 
always write cursive- The results are shown in Table V. Apparent¬ 
ly, a little training in the reading of cursive completely wipes out 
the small handicap shown in Table IV, 

There would seem, consequently, to be no evidence to indicate 
the necessity for changing from manuscript to cursive writing. The 
advantage of manuscript from the standpoint of superior legibility 
has never been challenged by anyone who has any acquaintance with 
. the product. Probably, for the sake of scientific completeness, the 
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Iowa Silent Reading Test should be copied by a child of median 
ability in cursive writing and by a child of median ability in manu¬ 
script writing, and the results checked in terms of the speed with 
which the writing can be read. It would be a comparatively easy 
experiment, but we in Winnetka have never bothered to try it, nor 
wanted to spend the money on the test materials, when the most 
casual acquaintance with the two types of writing makes it evident 
to anyone that the manuscript is, on the average, much more legible. 
Any person doubting this general statement, however, should try 
out and report such an experiment. Willard Beatty^ has given some 

TABLE V 

Comparison of Rates of Reading Cursive Writing 
BY Eighth-Grade Pupils Trained in Writing 
Manuscript and Cursive, the Manuscript 
Writers having Had a Course in Reading 
CURSIVE 



T-lanuscfipt 

Writers 

Cursive 

Writers 

Number of children,, 

69 

7 S 

Reading-test score. 



Lower quartUe. 


12 8 

Median. ,| 


16.1 

Upper quarlilc. 


18 3 


delightful but not entirely fair comparisons between the two types 
of writing; he has given on the bottom of each page of a child’s writ¬ 
ing in manuscript, a sample of the writing of such persons as James 
Whitcomb Riley, Walt Whitman, Theodore Roosevelt, Louisa M. 
Alcott, and Abraham Lincoln. Of couise, even in cursive, children 
write more legibly than do most adults. 

While there seems to be no reason for changing from manuscript 
to cursive writing, question may legitimately arise concerning the 
difficulties in the way of such a transition in case a child voluntarily 
wishes to make it. We have no statistical data on this point, but 
have had a great deal of experience. Willard Beatty reports: 

About half the pupils now in our senior high school who were taught manu¬ 
script writing in the grades have either developed some individualized form of 
‘Wiilard W. Beatty, cit.,pp 8-43 
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linking letters or have requested and received aid in changing to script. An 
increasing number each year have preferred to keep the distinctive form of 
manuscript which they have developed in the grades.' 

In the Winnetka schools, partly to silence the criticism of some 
parents, we offer an elective course in cursive writing any time after a 
child has his manuscript well established, preferably in the junior 
high school but permissibly in the fifth or the sixth grade. Since 
there are few children in each room whose parents want them to 
make this change or who want to do so themselves, regular class 
work in cursive is not practicable. Consequently we have developed 
a self-instructive workbook,* and it has been our experience that 
children, with little help from the teacher other than a general super¬ 
vision of their work, are able to transform their manuscript into a 
very acceptable cursive in from six to twelve weeks of practice, using 
a writing period of approximately twenty minutes a day. The transi¬ 
tion has caused no difficulty whatever, and, if the manuscript writ¬ 
ing has been well developed and the letter forms have been made up 
to standard, the cursive writing tends likewise to be clear and legible 
and well formed. When, on the other hand, children try to change 
from manuscript into cursive writing before the manuscript has 
become thoroughly a part of them, we find that the cursive writing 
tends to be poor. 

Without statistical evidence we would say out of our experience 
of a number of years that, if a child is to change from manuscript to 
cursive writing, the later he makes the change the better, up to 
junior high school age. Our reason for this statement is partly our 
observation and partly the obvious fact that, when the co-ordina¬ 
tions are first being made and have not become thoroughly estab¬ 
lished as automatic, there is a great deal of confusion in changing 
styles of writing. When, however, the co-ordinations are adequately 
made, the cursive writing can be developed from the manuscript 
without breaking down the established habits. 

With respect to the question of whether manuscript writing has 
individuality, the best answer lies in an examination of any collec- 

p. 4 

’Julia Krenwinkcl, F|o^)^ M^iiiisertpi to Cursive Winnetkn, Illinois. Winnetka 
Educational Press, 1935. 
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tion of children's manuscript writing or the manuscript writing of 
adults. A collection of children’s manuscript writing (junior high 
school) is given in the Bronxville Schools Bulletin previously re¬ 
ferred to. When a member of the Winnetka Board of Education 
raised this question., wc simply fastened up on. the walls of the room 
where the board met thirty or forty samples of the junior high school 
writing in the Winnetka schools. This demonstration completely 
disposed of the question, as a similar observation must to any open- 
minded observer. 

Finally, there is the question of the legality of manuscript-writing 
signatures. We have taken this question up with local banks and 
find that the signature placed on file by the depositor is the legal 
signature no matter in what form it is written. Beatty took the 
matter up similarly in Bronxville. He writes: 

Our attorney tells us, "There is no provision of law which specifies the form of 
an individual signature. Accordingly there is no legal objection to the so-called 
'print writing’ if that is the form of the actual signature of the person using it." 
The Graraatan National Bank and the Bronxville Trust Company both accept 
without objection manuscript signatures which are mature and characteristic,' 

In the same bulletin Beatty reproduces the signatures of pupils 
who use manuscript writing. An examination of these signatures 
gives cleat evidence of their individuality and the possibility of 
identifying them. 

SUMMARY 

1. Manuscript writing, as commonly taught at the present time, 
appears to be somewhat slower than cursive writing until the junior 
high school is reached, when manuscript becomes somewhat faster. 

2. Manuscript writing at the high-school level is slightly faster 
than cursive writing. 

3. The manuscript writing of adults who have used cursive writ¬ 
ing most of their lives but have used manuscript habitually for two 
years is somewhat slower than the cursive writing of adults who have 
used cursive exclusively In the light of the two preceding state¬ 
ments, it is probable that this result is due partly to the fact that 
the adults have had much longer experience in cursive writing 

_ through their formative years and partly to the fact that, in teach- 

' Willard W. Beatty, op, cU., p. 5- 
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ing manuscript (the results have been obtained from lower-grade 
teachers in comparison with cursive writers, most of whom were 
junior high school teachers), they have habitually used extra care 
ill their manuscript writing, rather than to the fact that manuscript 
is inherently slower for adults. 

4. Pupils who have, used manuscript writing throughout the 
grades and have had no special training in the reading of cursive, 
read cursive after they reach high school almost but not quite so 
fast as do pupils who have been trained in cursive. Junior high 
school children, on the other hand, who have always written manu¬ 
script but have had some definite training in the reading of cursive, 
read cursive as rapidly as do children who have always written 
cursive. 

5. There seems to be no sound reason for changing from manu¬ 
script to cursive. If the change is desired, however, it seems better 
to wait until approximately junior high school age, when the child's 
manuscript is thoroughly formed. At that time the transition can 
readily be made in six to twelve weeks with a self-instructive work¬ 
book. 

6. There is no lack of individuality in manuscript writing. 

7. Manuscript signatures are legal. 



A CRITIQUE OF THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
GRADUATION EXAMINATION 

DAVID SEGEL 
United States OlEce ol Education 

In a recent nation-wide study by the United States Office of Edu¬ 
cation of the status of elementary-school graduating examination 
practices,' it was found that such examinations are used over a wide 
area, being in use either on a state-wide basis or in individual coun¬ 
ties in thirty-seven of the forty-eight states. Although there was 
evidence of progress in certain of the programs, an analysis of the 
tests and their administration left a distinct conviction that there 
was room for considerable progress in most of the programs. 

Even though there is not much distinct progress evident, there 
is a concerted effort in several parts of the country to do something 
about the elementary graduating examinations. The actions taken 
are not uniform. Some states have repealed their elementary-school 
examination laws. Other states that administer graduation exami¬ 
nations have no opportunity either to construct good examinations 
or to buy standardized examinations. With the present set-up of 
officials in state departments and the varying willingness and ability 
of the states to support their state departments of education, one 
can see that many state departments do not have any alternative to 
what they are doing, With the types of examinations now being 
used, it seems probable that in many of these states the schools 
would be just as well off, or perhaps better off, without examinations. 
For this reasoTi it is believed that there should not be any compul¬ 
sion from the standpoint of the state law. In states not able to 
improve their examination systems the law becomes a hindrance. 
However, state departments of education, through county superin¬ 
tendents, should have the right to set up examination systems for 
the schools over which they have supervisory or direct administra- 

’ David Segel, Ekmntary School Graduating Examimlioii^ United States OiTicc of 
Education Bulletin No i6, 
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tive authority. City superintendents certainly have assumed such 
powers, and the rural and small town schools are, or if they are not 
should be, under the supervision of the county superintendents and 
the state department of education. 

It should be noted in this connection that, in many states, the state 
university or a teachers’ college is assuming the role of the state in 
the preparation and the administration of elementary-scliool ex¬ 
aminations. This situation occurs more often in states in which the 
state departments of education themselves are bound by poor exami¬ 
nation systems or do not have any examination system. In those 
states where there are duplicate examination systems, the plan spon¬ 
sored by the outside agency is invariably the better. To avoid dupli¬ 
cation, the state university and other agencies should co-operate, 
where possible, with the state department in the production and use 
of the elementary-school examinations. In the meantime, until the 
states have the facilities to bring about such co-operation, state uni¬ 
versities or teachers’ colleges should continue their work, that is, in 
those cases where it appears to be good. 

In those states which are making changes in their examination 
systems, there is evidence that the former purpose of these exami¬ 
nations—to determine eligibility for graduation from elementary 
school through checking up on the fundamental subjects—is being 
changed. While it is true that with reliable and valid eighth-grade 
examinations it is now possible accurately to measure learning in the 
elementary-school fundamental subjects, the philosophy of educa¬ 
tion has changed so that the emphasis on this use of the examination 
may be questioned. This point and its related points will be dealt 
with later in this article. 

It was discovered that, in cases where each county or several 
counties in a state make up their own examinations, some counties 
fail as high as 40 per cent and others only i per cent of their eighth- 
grade pupils on the basis of these examinations. It is possible, of 
course, that difierences in the rate of failure can be accounted for 
in part by differences in average mental capacities, No mental sur¬ 
vey of the counties involved in this study was made. It is 110 doubt 
true that in certain eastern and western states the rural populations 
of various counties differ considerably in cultural and intellectual 
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background. However, in the Middle West, where a large number 
of the cases studied originated, the rural population seems to be 
fairly homogeneous. Since the average percentage of pupils passing 
the examinations was 70 and most of the tests were new-type exami¬ 
nations, the marking thus being objective, it is thought that the 
greater part of the differences in failure rales is a reflection of differ¬ 
ences, in the difficulty of the e^anainatvous. If this reasouiug is cor¬ 
rect, the examinations are not fulfilling the purpose for which they 
are given, because whether a pupil graduates in any particular year 
will depend too largely on which county he happens to be living in. 

A just examination for the determination of promotion of pupils to 
high school should be either a uniform test or a prestandardized test. 
For some states the construction of uniform tests throughout the 
state would be an improvement over the systems that they now 
have. However, the use of such examinations for determining 
graduation from the elementary school represents only a stage in the 
development of useful school examinations. Other types of test 
programs and other uses of test results offer more of value to the 
school than the uniform test mentioned. 

Educational philosophy now holds that education should be fitted 
to the individual child— that the child’s capacities should be a factor 
in his educational program. This present philosophy does not insist 
nearly so much as our former philosophy of education that certain 
portions of education be **esseiitial” as contrasted with “nonessen- 
tial.” Formerly it was believed that the elementary-school program 
was the “essential'’ program and secondary education a sort of extra 
finish or a preparation for the professional vocations. Now the feel¬ 
ing is that, although certain aspects of elementary education are 
still "essential,” the thing that makes a study "essential” has 
changed, Formerly “essential” studies meant only studies which 
are skills—^reading, writing, and arithmetic. Now those studies are 
thought to be "essential" which contribute most to the welfare and 
happiness of the individual and to the betterment of the society in 
which he is found. Under this conception of worth-whileness it is 
still deemed necessary to teach the skills in the elementary school, 
but that all pupils should attain the same degree of skill is ques¬ 
tioned. It depends on the pupil. If, for example, a pupil in the 
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elementary school has attained a fifth-grade reading ability and is of 
an age at which he can profit from certain exploratory prevocational 
courses and other courses which might be more in line with his 
abilities and his vocational needs, these otlrer possibilities may be 
essential for him. 

The need in elementary schools today is not so much a set curricu¬ 
lum for all pupils as a consideration of the integration of the pupil 
and the curriculum. This problem may be divided into two parts: 
(i) the instructional problem and (2) the guidance or pupil-progres¬ 
sion problem. Consider each of these two general areas. 

Take the latter first. The guidance of pupils or the progression of 
pupils in the elementary schools consists in the problem of entrance 
to school, the grade placement or placement into classes during the 
time that the pupil is in the elementary school, and the age and 
other factors considered in promotion from the elementary school 
into some other sort of school—^high school or vocational school— 
or in the pupil’s leaving the elementary school before finishing the 
course. 

Should age he the sole criterion of this progression? Should strict 
grade standards of achievement be the basis? The new philosophy 
and new objectrveB of education insist that several iactoxs should be 
taken into account: educational age in relation to chronological age, 
achievement in relation to grade standards, achievement in relation 
to mental age, and achievement in relation to the length of stay 
expected of the pupil before his school life is over. It is in determin¬ 
ing this progression that tests are of great value, not only to find 
the pupil’s achievement so that it can be related to other factors, but 
to determine in which particular line the pupil does best. For this 
reason it is proposed that the present purpose of the elementary- 
school graduating examinations be abandoned and the effort and 
money which go into their production be diverted to a testing pio- 
gcam for all elementary pupils or for the pupils in one of the lower 
grades. With only effort and money enough to test one class, it 
should be one of the lower grades if guidance or the progression of 
pupils is accepted as one of the prime purposes of testing in the ele¬ 
mentary school. If, for example, test results are obtained for fifth- 
or sixth-grade pupils, planning of the pupils’ school careers can take 
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place. If a pupil sKoiild be progressed at a slow rate because he is 
young, this program can be definitely planned. If a sixth-grade 
pupil is fairly old for his grade and seems not to be able to progress 
much further in some subjects, it may be that for the remainder of 
his stay in school he can be placed in those classes which seem to 
give him the most, regardless of grade lines. In one- or two-teacher 
schools it is realized that only a little adjustment can be made. How¬ 
ever, if an examination is administered in one of the lower grades 
instead of in the eighth grade, it is taken out of the category of a 
graduating examination and the teacher is given a free hand regard¬ 
ing the type of work necessary. To accomplish this result requires 
supervision., in many counties and states; but with competent super¬ 
vision there is every reason to believe that the educational planning 
for each pupil and the work in school can be placed on the basis of 
what is best for the individual child. Of course, without supervision 
a testing program, no matter in what grade, may be of little value. 

'The other problem confronting the administrator of elementary 
education is the method of instruction. The elementary-school 
graduating examination has been used as a sort of measuring rod 
of teaching efficiency. Tests should be used, rather, for showing the 
teacher just what types of material her pupils can master and what 
types they cannot master, so that she can change her emphasis— 
or, in other words, change her instruction—to meet the needs of the 
class. Further, if the tests are sufficiently diagnostic, they can be 
used with individual pupils so that a teacher can change her instruc¬ 
tional direction, not only for the class, but also for the individual 
child. A test given at the end of the eighth grade is of very little 
value because the results cannot be used directly. For this reason 
also it is recommended that examinations be given during the ele¬ 
mentary-school course, when the results can be used directly in 
instruction. 

It should be emphasized that, in general, tests should be used as 
tools in instruction or as signposts for educational planning. Ideally, 
the use of tests should vary with the ability of teachers and the 
amount of supervision. Tests and measurements should be tools, 
the results of which should be closely related to the school life of the 
individual child. Tests should tend to free the teacher so that she 
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can teach what seems best ior youngsters, rather than to letter her 
to a crystallized program. A testing program which has as its pur¬ 
pose educational planning for the individual and aiding in instruc¬ 
tion means that the whole school program should be considered, 
from the first grade through the eighth, and that, if only one grade 
can be tested, it should be a grade which will show the greatest possi¬ 
bilities of return for the purposes stated. 

Graduation from the elementary school should rest more on 
whether the elementary school can continue to give the pupil some¬ 
thing of value than on whether the child has attained a set standard. 
Graduation should be the result of a planned educational program 
for the individual pupil, consideration being given not only to the 
elementary-school possibilities but to the possibilities of other 
schools. In some areas the elementary school should, despite its 
name, expand its offerings so that some of its children can, with 
profit, remain a longer period of time. Examinations, including state¬ 
wide examinations, are needed more than ever in a flexible promo¬ 
tion scheme in order to guide the individual aright. 



THE EFFECT OF ADAPTING READING MATERIALS 
TO SERIOUSLY RETARDED PUPILS 


HAROLD H. POSTER 
Mo&c.ley School for Boys, Ct^go, Illinois 


Teachers dealing with seriously retarded pupils have long been of 
the opinion that reading materials, subject matter, and vocabulary, 
as found in primary textbooks in reading, are poorly adapted to the 
needs of pupils in special divisions, subnormal rooms, opportunity 
rooms, and special schools. 

The average pupil in such divisions is retarded by approximately 
three to four years, His intelligence quotient is likely to be 75; chron¬ 
ological age, fourteen years; and grade level, III B. He is some¬ 
what more sophisticated than the child who has progressed at the 
normal rate. Having a slight inferiority complex, he compensates by 
assuming the manner, tastes, and interests of the adult. Lacking in 
patience, he does not see the value of learning to read and the de¬ 
ferred reward that it will bring through increased financial remuner¬ 
ation, enjoyment of leisure, and insight into the problems concerning 
himself and his group. 

The extreme cases are those of pupils who are fourteen and fifteen 
years of age and still reading at the first-grade or the second-grade 
level. The textbooks in reading which they are given to study are 
juvenile in content and have been used repeatedly in all the classes 
which the pupils have attended. The teachers using this material 
secure responses from the pupils such as the following: “We’ve 
read that in Miss Blank’s room.” “IVe read that a hundred times “ 
"Who wants to read that again?” "That’s baby stuff.” 

What is urgently needed for the special class (and perhaps for a 
large number of pupils struggling in regular classrooms) is reading 
material of interest to the pupil of more advanced years, whose 
tastes in literature resemble those of the adult and whose reading 
ability is at the third-grade level or below. 
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With these facts in mind, Mrs. Effie Tiuax, Miss Helen Latch- 
ford) Mrs. Constance Lamphear, and Miss Evelyn Cronin, four 
teachers in the Moseley School for Boys, whose pupils ranged in 
ability from the first through the fourth grade, decided to attempt an 
experiment in writing stories which would be more acceptable than 
the material found in lower-grade textbooks. The vocabulary was 
kept at the third- and fourth-grade level. In most cases the stories 
were simplified versions of selections which have proved to be popu¬ 
lar among upper-grade and high-school children. The topics covered 
the activities of older cliildren and adults and included action, dra¬ 
ma, adventure, transportation, sports, and other features. 

The plan was to present these stories inmiTneograplied fonn, at the 
rate of one or two pages a day, and to note whether moie interest 
was aroused and learning to read was accelerated in greater degree 
than usually occurs through the use of standard textbooks. The 
stories were placed on paper 8| by ii inches in size, with no “baby 
pictures” and no indication of grade level to humiliate the pupil. 
Eighteen stories were presented, the titles of which indicate, in most 
cases, the nature of the contents: 

A Visit to a Coal Mine 
Kenny [story of a boy who helped the 
police] 

The Picnic in the “Dolphin" [adven¬ 
ture in a boat] 

A Record Run on the Railroad 
Aesop's Rabies 

The Greatest Danger of Sir Launcebt 
The Owl 

Story of a Jockey 
The Canadian Mounted Police 

The stories were given daily over a three-month period in addi¬ 
tion to the regular reading. No motivation was attempted since it 
was desired to determine whether the new material was self-moti¬ 
vating The difficult passages were read orally in order that the 
children might not become discouraged. In some cases the teacher 
read a few paragraphs, and the pupils finished the reading inde¬ 
pendently. There was little or no drill on words since we wished 
to ascertain whether the pupils’ interest would be aroused to such an 


Hansel and Crete I 
The Blind Setter 
Aeroplane in the Fog 
Will Scarlet and Robin Hood 
The Lame Duck [high-school sport 
story] 

The Honeybee 
King Tut's Grave 
Hercules 

Sindbad the Sailor 
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extent that they would make serious efforts to read this new ma¬ 
terial. 

Standardized tests were administered at the beginning and at the 
end of a three-month experimental period by Mrs. Leota Boetticher, 
of the Child Study Department of the Chicago Board of Education. 
The Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test was used to secure the 
intelligence quotients; the Stanford Reading Examination was used 
in measuring word recognition and paragraph meaning. 

The number of pupils was too small to allow the organization of 
a control group. The experiment cannot therefore be considered 
completely scientific or conclusive- It was believed, however, that 
testing would give some insight into Uie effectiveness of the material 
that had been prepared. The teachers observed the reactions to 
each type of story and the general interest taken in each topic. 

The results of the testing, as tabulated by the staff psychologist, 
are shown in Table I. Only the records of those pupils are given 
who were present during the entire three-month period and who took 
all the tests. Complete results were secured from the psychologist 
on twenty-eight pupils. 

Although twenty-eight cases is a small number on which to base 
positive conclusions, the results indicate that interest was aroused 
by the special material and that the process of learning to read was 
accelerated in spite of certain shortcomings in the material. For 
example, the physical makeup of the mimeographed page is not so 
attractive as that of the printed page, and there were no illustra¬ 
tions or other devices used which tend to secure interest on the 
part of the pupil. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, pupils with an 
average intelligence quotient of 71, an average chronological age of 
twelve years and four months, and a reading grade of 2.6 were able, 
during the three-month reading period, to make an advance of six 
months on paragraph meaning—to a grade level of 3.2. Theoreti¬ 
cally, instead of a six-month growth, .71 of a three-month growth, 
or two months of progress, would be expected. On the other hand, 
the expectation would be that pupils twelve years and four months 
of age with an intelligence quotient of 71 would have attained a 
grade level of 4.5 (.71X6.3). The reading material merely enabled 
the pupils to approach the level of their capacity. 
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In word meaning these pupils made only the progress that would 
be expected of children of average int^igence working at their 

TABLE I 


RESULTS ON KUHLMANN-ANDERSONInTELUGENCETEST AND READING GRADE 
ON Stanford Reading Examination op Twenty-eight Pupils in Mose¬ 
ley School who Used Specially Prepared Reading Materiais 




KontUANN-AN- 



Reading Grade 



Pupil 

CnROKQ- 

lOGICAL 

Age 

DERsoN Test, 
FEnSUASY, 1936 
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1936 
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1936 
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ARY, 

rgje 

Mental 
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Intelli¬ 
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Juotlcnt 

Fvn- 

grapli 

Meen- 

Ing 

Woid 

Meaii- 

ine 

PaiR- 

graph 

Mean¬ 

ing 

Word 

Mein- 

ing 

Pwa- 

graph 

Mean¬ 

ing 

Word 

Mean¬ 

ing 

I 

8- 8 

8-10 

102 

2.8 

2.6 

3 7 

3-4 

9 

8 

2 . . 

10- 2 

7- I 

70 

1.6 

I.O 

2 0 

1.7 

4 

7 

3 

10- 3 

8- 2 

80 

2.6 

2.S 

2.7 

2 S 

I 

0 

4 

10- 8 

7 - I 

66 

2 S 

2.7 

2 7 

30 

2 

3 

5 ■■■ 

lO-IO 

7 - 5 

68 

I S 

I 7 

1.6 

1,4 

I 

— 3 

6 

lO-IO 

8- 5 

78 

2 8 

2 6 

4 9 

4.1 

21 

15 

7 

lO-IO 

9-10 

91 

2.7 

2.9 

3 0 

2 9 

3 

0 

e 

lO-II 

9 - 5 

86 

0,0 

2 9 

I 9 

1.8 

19 

— II 

9 

II- 3 

9 - 4 

83 

4 9 

4 6 

4.7 

4,9 

— 2 

3 

10 

II-IO 

8- 6 

72 

2 8 

2 6 

2 9 

2 6 

I 

0 

II 

12- 0 

7 -II 

66 

1.6 

I 2 

I 9 

I 6 

3 

4 

12 

12-0 

8 - 4 

69 

3 * 

2 6 

2 3 

3 2 

- 9 

6 

13 

12- I 

8- 9 

72 
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3.0 

S 2 

3-2 

IS 

3 

14 
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74 

3-4 

31 

4.3 

4 0 

9 

9 

IS 
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64 
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3 3 

2 6 

4 

0 

i6 

12- 7 
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68 

a S 

2.1 

4 3 
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18 

II 

I? 

12- 7 

9 - 3 

74 
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9 

3 

i8 
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63 

2.0 

2.0 
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6 

12 

19 
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65 
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3 3 

9 

II 

20 
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66 
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2.S 
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0 

21 
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74 
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7 
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22 
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48 
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I.O 
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1,4 

4 

4 
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6S 
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2.6 
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7 

0 
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8S 
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4 
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25 . 
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8-9 
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38 

4 

— 10 
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6S 
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12 

11 

27 
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4 

7 
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4 

6 
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8- 8 

71 
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proper grade level. The lesser advance in word meaning may indi¬ 
cate that the children read the material and secured the meaning in 
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spite oi inability to understand words when isolated from context. 
Interest in the reading may have carried them along with a resultant 
greater progress in paragraph than in word meaning. 

The consensus among the four teachers who conducted the experi¬ 
ment was that the children's interest was greater than their interest 
in ordinary textual material at the third-grade level Attention was 
greater and discipline less difficult during the reading period, al¬ 
though the school cares for truant and delinquent boys. There was 
an eagerness shown for the following day’s lesson by anticipating 
what the next pages would contain. This latter fact may indicate 
the advantage to be derived by giving the pupil a page or two at a 
time, rather than giving him an entire story or an entire book. The 
attention is not dissipated by looking through a large number of 
pages. 

The comments and conclusions made by the teachers conducting 
the experiment were as follows*. 

1. Oar main academic problem in the ungraded class is securing reading ma¬ 
terial adapted to the ability and to the interests of the pupils, We need reading 
matter suitable for boys who are advanced chronologically and seriously re¬ 
tarded in reading. 

2. It is necessary at first to provide the retarded pupil with reading content 
that he enjoys, not what the teacher thinks he wants or what she believes he 
should have. 

3. It was found that the stories of greatest appeal are those of adventure, 
daring, physical prowess, sports, feats of skill by the engineer, police, and other 
modern workers 

4. Factual material, concerning industry, nature study, geography, history, 
unless clothed in a plot involving activity, bravery, etc,, fell in the lower half 
of the preference scale, 

S- Learning of paragraph meaning proceeds at a faster rate than learning of 
word meaning when the materials presented are within the range of the child's 
dominant interests. 

6. It is easier to secure the interest and maintain the attention of retarded 
pupils with adapted material than it is when using material which has been 
written for seven- and eight-year-old children. 
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This bibliography covers the period from December i, 1935, to 
December i, 1936. The plan of selection is the same as that used 
in previous years. 

Technical and Experiaiental Studies 

II4 Baruch, Doroxhv W , Risser, M. E. and Joseph C. "An Experiment 
with Posture Work in a Nursery School: A Preliminary Report," Child 
Development, VI (December, 1935), 269-76. 

By the utilization of playground apparatus already in use and the devising of 
new song dramatizations, activities making for good posture and muscle de¬ 
velopment were popularized among nursery-school children. 

115. Blatz, W. E,, Allin, Kathleen Drew, and MriLicirAMP, DoROTiry A. 

A Study oj Laughter in the Nursery School Child. University of Toronto 
Studies, Child Development Series, No. 7. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1936. Pp, 32 

On the basis of observations of conditions arousing laughter in children, a new 
theory of the cause of laughter is suggested. 

116. Blatz, W, E., and Ghifrin, J. D. M, An Evalnalioii of the Case Flislories 

of a Group of Preschool Children. University of Toronto Studies, Child 
Development Series, No. 6. Toronto; University of Toronto Press, 1936. 
Pp. 24. 

A statistical comparison of the case histories of sixty "nroblcm" and sixty 
"non-problem" children in the St, George's School for Child Study showed 
that faulty environmental conditions and poor home training were much more 
frequent in the former than in the latter group, 

117. Cockrell, Dura-Louise A Study of the Play of Children of Preschool 

Age by an Unobserved Observer Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. 
XVII, No 6 Worcester, Massachusetts’ Clark University Press, 1935. 
Pp 377-470. 

An intensive study of the play of six children by a new adaptation of the ob¬ 
servational method 
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n8. CoLDY, Martha Guernsey, “Instrumental Reproduction of Melody by 
Preschool Children,” Pedagegical SttMittory and Journal oj Genetic 
Psyclwlogy, XLVII (December, i 93 S), 4 i 3 ’" 30 ‘ 

The attcrflpt to give preschool children specialized instrumental training costs 
more patience and effort than results iustify, although for the individual 
child it may mean the beginning of an interest in, and appreciation of, inatni- 
mentnl music, The same amount of cllbtt applied to vocal acquisition of folk 
songs and games •would produce greater results because it would capitalize 
on a natural response and an easier technique. 

119, Dennis, Wayne. “lAterstUty of Fauction, in Early Infancy urvder Con¬ 
trolled Developmental Conditions,” 0 uld Development, VI (December, 
193S), 242-53. 

Laterality preferences were found to develop in a pair of fraternal twins al¬ 
though all environmental conditions tending to develop preference were con¬ 
trolled as far as possible. These pTefcience& were different in the two infants, 

r^o. Geselx, Arnoxd, and HALviasoM, Htjshy M “The Development of 
Thumb Opposition in the Human Infent," Pedagogical Seminary and 
Journal of Genetic Psychology XLVIII (June, 1936), 339-6i' 

The successive stages in the development of thumb opposition arc described 
and illustrated by photographs. 

121, Harris, Esther K “A Study of the Overt Attention of Young Children 
during Clinical Exarninations,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, XLVIII (June, 1936), 480-84. 

Describes the use of theBeeker time-njnritfr in connection with a standardhed 
record form for the study of overt signs of attention during mental tests, 

143 . HArrwiCK, Berta Weibs. “Interrelations between, the Preschool Child’s 
Behavior and Certain Factors in the Home,” Child Development, VII 
(September, 1936), 200-826. 

A statistical comparison of certain factors in the home management of 3;35 
preschool children with the behavior of the children at nursery school 

123. Hubbard, Ruth M "A Study of the Reliability and Validity of the 

Bllhler Infant Scale,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal oJ Genetic 
Psychobgy, XLVII (December, 1935), 361-84. 

Ratings of forty-four infants on. the Bilhlec infant scale were found to be fairly 
reliable, but for individual predictions it is recommended that at least two tests 
be given. 

124, HURtoCK, E, B., and McHugh, G. “Use of the Biographical Method in 

the Study of Motor Co-ordination,” CkUdDevelopment, Vll (September, 
I 936 ),i 6 i-- 68 . 

A tabulation and compatisoa of the age of appearance of various items of motor 
development reported in child biognphtes. 
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125. Jennings, Florence, “Preferences of Preschool Children for Specific 

Geometric Figures,’* ChUd DcKlopmeitl, VII (September, 1936), 227-35. 
Little relation was found belMrccn childrcti'a preferences and theoretical stand¬ 
ards of aesthetic value. 

126. Jersilp, Arthur T,, and Bibnsiock, Sylvia F. Development of Rhythm in 

Young Children. Child Development Monographs, No. 22. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, Pp. vI-I-qB. 

An experimental study of the development in preschool cliildrcn of ability to 
keep time to the accompaniment of music. 

127. Jersild, Arthur T., and Holmes, Frances B, Children's Fears. Child 

Development Monographs, No. 20. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. Pp. ivi-h3s6. 

A monograph presenting die results of a series of studies, made over a period 
of three years, in which observations 0! children, interviews with parents and 
with children, questionnaires, and experimental studies were analyzed for 
indications of developmental trends and causal factors in the fears of children 

laS, Jersilu, Arthur T., and Holmes, Frances B. “Some Factors in, the 
Development of Children’s Fears,” Journal of Experimental Educalion, 
IV (December, 1935), 133-41. 

A follow'Up study of the subjects of an earlier investigation of fear, In which the 
changes in type of fear with age are analyzed. 

129, Jersild, Arthur T., and Markey, Frances V. Conjlicls between Pre¬ 

school Children. Child Development Monographs, No. 21. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935 Pp. x+iSa. 

An observational study of aggressive, resistant, and hostile acts exhibited by 
children in their dealings with one another during play. Analyzes such factors 
as frequency and causes of children's coollicU, the roles played by dldcrent 
children in altercations, and the attitudes of teachers toward the conflicts, 

130. JoSl, Walther. “ 'Behavior Maturity' of Children of Nursery School 

Age,” Child Developmenty VII (September, 1936), 189-99 

Describes a rating scale to be used for judging the "behavior mnLurity" of 

nursery-school children. 

131 Johnson, Bueord, “Variations in Emotional Responses of Children,” 
Child Development, VII (Jane, 1936), 85-94. 

The degree and the character of an emotional response is affected by many 
variables inherent both in the child and in the situation, 

132. Key, Cora B ; White, Margaret R., Honzhc, Marjorie Pyles; 
Heiney, Adelia Boynton, and Erivin, Doris. The Process of Learning 
To Drew ainon^ Unrsery^Sclml Children Genetic Psychology Mono¬ 
graphs, Vol. XVIII, No 2 Worcester, Massachusetts. Clark Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1936. Pp. 67-164. 
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Describes the development of a scale for measuring ability in dressing and ana¬ 
lyzes some of the major variables affecting the rate at which skill in this 
process is attained. 

X33. McCarthy, DoROTfiEA. "Children’s Feeding Problems in Relation to 
the Food Aversions in the Family/* ChUd Dcvelopwenl, VI (December, 
1935)1 277-84. 

Tendencies toward strong food preferences and aversions are fount! to decrease 
with age and mdiffcrence toward food in general to metease. No evidence is 
found for the popular supposition that children's food dislikes have their origin 
in the example and suggestion of oilier members of the family. 

134. Mallay, Helena, "Growth in Social Behavior and Mental Activity 

after Six Months in Nursery School/' Child Development, VI (Decem¬ 
ber, 193 s), 303-9. 

Growth, presumably in excess of that to be expected through maturation alone, 
was evidenced after six months in nursery school in the number and duration 
of social contacts, in the use of successful techniques oi social contact, and in 
the time spent in constructive, active use of materials. 

135. Mallay, Helena. “A Study 0! Some of the Techniques Underlying the 

Establishment of Successful Social Contacts at the Preschool Level,” 
Pedciogicai Sewinary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVII (De¬ 
cember, 193 S). 431 “ 57 . 

Sociability, as measured by the number of social contacts made, increases with 
age Techniques of successful social Adjustment may be learned by experience 
even at the two-year level. 

136. Mott, Sina M. "The Development of Concepts," Pedagogical Seminary 

and Journal of Genetic Psycholosy, XLVIII (March, 1936), 199-214. 
Describes a scale for measuring the amount of activity and the extent of aware¬ 
ness of environment shown in the drawings of 138 children. Scores on this 
scale are then correlated with scores on measures of Intelligence, as shown 
through drawings, and on measures of personality adjustment to dctcTmine 
whether there is a definite relation between a personality trait and its overt 
expression, A moderately high correlation (.vOg) with the Mnraton scale seems 
to indicate that such a relation does exist. 

137. Nelson, Virginu L. "An Analytical Study of Child Learning," Child 

Development, VII (June, 1936), 95-114. 

Number of errors is more significant than time as a measure of learning. Early 
stages of learning arc characterized by a trial-and-crroi method, which is later re¬ 
placed by a rational organization of matcrialif the task is of a rational character. 

138. Page, Marjorie Lou. The Modification of Ascendant Behavior in Pre¬ 

school Children. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol XIT, 
No. 3, Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1936. Fp. 70. 

Through the introduction of a training schedule designed to promote self- 
confidence, it was found possible to bring about a substantial increase in quali¬ 
ties of leadership among nursety-school children. 
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139. Rickards, T. W. "Gross Metabolic Changes Characteristic of the Activity 
of the Neonate,” Child Dtvdopnienl, VI (December, 1935), 231-41. 

An investigation of the organic determinants of variations in infant behavior. 
No one index of physiological function seems highly related to bodily activity, 

140 Richards, T, W,, and Irwin, Orvis C. "The Use of the Clinical hlethod 
in Experimental Studies of Behavior,” /oifr«o^ of Abnormal Psychology, 
XXX (January-Mai'ch, 1936), 455-61. 

An inquiry into factors mfluencing judgments of the plantar response in infants 

141. Rods, Mary M. "Variations with Age in Frequency Distributions of De¬ 

grees of Handedness,” Child Development, VI (December, 1935), 259-68. 
A logarithmic ratio for determining the distribution of liandcdncss is developed. 
The curve of handedness distribution, based on this ratio, is found to be normal 
when tapping and strength of grip are used to measure tlic degree of Imnclcd- 
ncss but not when the number-marking t»t is used, 

142. Seltzer, Seraphine S. “A Measure of the Singing and Rhythmic De¬ 

velopment of Preschool Children,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXVII (September, 1936), 417-24 

Describes the construction of scales for measuring the musical performance of 
preschool children 

143. Skeels, Harold M, "Mental Development of Children in Foster Homes,” 

Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genelic Psychology, XLIX (Sep¬ 
tember, 1936), 91-106. 

Children placed before the age of six months in foster homes of superior or 
average cultural status tested higher at the age of eighteen to forty-eight 
months than would be expected on the basis of their true parentage 

144. SoNTAG, Lester Warren, and Wallace, Robert F, "The Movement 

Response of the Human Fetus to Sound Stimuli” Child Development, 
VI (December, 1935), 253-58. 

Records of the sensations of fetal movements in response to auditory slimuli 
applied to the abdominal wall ns reported by the mothers show that Llic re¬ 
sponse to sound stimulation is detectable about the Ihirty-Jirst week oi inlra- 
uteiine life and increases in magnitude as the fetus nears term 

145. Thompson, Helen "The Development of Upright Posture,” Journal of 

Experimental Education, IV (December, 1935), 103-11. 

A description of the development of upright posture, illustrated with sketches 
showing the different developmental stages in the achievement of the prone, 
sitting, and standing positions 

146. Uhrdrock, Richard Stephen "AVords Most Frequently Used by a Five- 

year-old Girl,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVII (February, 

1936), 155-58 

Frequency of occurrence of different common words used by a five-year-old 
girl in dictating twenty-four thousand words into an Ediphoiie during the six 
weeks preceding her fifth birthday. 
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147. Van AlstynEi Dorothy. “Relaxation and Some Related Factors; An 

Exploratory Study Made in Five Nursery Units/’ Child Developmul; 
VI (December, 193s), 310-21. 

Individual differences in sleep habits nlready established seem to be more im- 
porUnt in inQucncing the character of the relaxation period than such factors 
as amount of activity during play period, nature of play activities, amount of 
food consumed, location of play activities, etc. 

148. Wenger, M. A., Snirn, Josephine M., Hazard, Charles, and Irwin, 

Orvis C. Studies mlnfaiUSehamor. HI. University of Iowa Studies in 
Child Welfare, VoL XU, No. i. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 
1936. Pp. 20<S. 

The first study, "An Investigation of Conditioned Responses in Human In¬ 
fants/' indicates that some forms of conditioning can be established in the 
newborn infant but that the responses are likely to be unstable, The second 
study is a determination of the relative brightness values for the newborn in¬ 
fant of hues of red, blue, and green. In the third study, "Fluctuations in 
Skin Resistance of Infants and Adults and Their Relation to Muscular 
Processes,^’ little relation was found between skin resistance and various cii- 
teiia of sleep in either infants or adults. The fourth study, "The Relation of 
Reflex Conduction Rate in the Fatcllni Reflex to Age in Human Beings," 
indicates that the reflex conduction rate increases rapidly from birth to the 
sixth year and more gradually thereafter. The fifth study, entitled "Qualita¬ 
tive Changes in a Vertebral Reaction Pattern during Infancy," is a motion- 
picture study of the changes with age in the patterns of curvatnic of the vcitc- 
biai axis during licad-downwnrd suspension. 

149, Williams, I-Iarold M, “A Factor Analysis of Berne’s Social Behavior 
Patterns in Young Children/' Jonrml oj Experiintnlol Educahon, IV 
(December, 1935), 142-46. 

A factor analysis of soaal-bchavlor patterns showing a clustering of traits 
around two axes, one of which may be calletl a general factor of approach- 
withdrawal, the other a general (actor of ascendance-submission, 

150 The Young Child in the Home. Report of the Committee on the Infant 
and Preschool Child, John E. Anderson, Chairman, Section 3, Educa¬ 
tion and Training, White House Coiifeience on Child Health and Pro¬ 
tection, New York: D.Applcton-Ccntury Co.,Inc., 1936. Pp. xii-h4i6, 
A survey of home conditions and facilities and parent practices in child care 
and trauilng in three thousand representative American iiomes. Includes a 
section on the negro child. 

Nontechnical Books and Articles Priuarily tor Parents 
Teachers, and Workers in the Field 
OR Parent Education 

151. Alpbrt, Augusta, "Educational Group Therapy: An Experiment," 
gressive Eduoalion, XIII (March, 1936), 170-73. 

An. account of the manner in. wWch four thumb-suckmg children were cured 
of the habit through group therapy, 
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152. Aebuthnot, Mav Hill, "TeUing Stories aikI Reeding Aloud to Young 

Children) Childhood Educolion, XIX iQjd)) 347~5i, 

A discussion of the techniques of stoiy-tellin^. 

153. Bacmeister, Rhoda, "Nature Study ;Yith Young Children," Pareitls' 

Magazine, XI (April, 1936), 22, 23, 72-75. 

How to teach a child to enjoy nature. 

154. Benner, Robert W. "Sex Education,” Hygeia, XIV (March, 1936), 

320-21, 

Specific suggestions about what to tell the child wiicn lie begins to ask questions 
about sex, 

I 55 ' Bradbury, Dorothy E. "The Case for Nursery Schools," Childhood 
Edncalion, XII (June, 1936), 406-9. 

A review of research In preschool education showing the advantages to the 
child of attendance at nursery school. 

156. Cushing, Hazel M, "The Federated Block Plan; Critique of the Plan 

from the Standpoint of Parent Education,” Pore)il Education, II (Janu¬ 
ary, 1936), 6-7. 

Provided parents are given beforehand some definite training in acceptable 
educational procedures with young chUdren, such neighborhood organization 
as the federated-block plan suggests would do a great deal to interest pnrentB 
in child study and to teach them desirable techniques of guidance and manage¬ 
ment. 

157. Fediaevsky, Vera, in collaboration with Patty SmxH Hill. Nursery 

School and Parent Education in Soviet Russia. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co,, 1936. Pp, xx-f266. 

An account of aims, accompibhments, and methods used in the care and train¬ 
ing of infants and preschool children in the Soviet Union with particular stress 
on methods of co-ordinating the work of the public erfiche with the education 
of parents in proper methods of child care. 

158. Foster, Robert G. "The Federated Block Plan: A Proposal for the 

Dissemination, of Parent Education and Preschool Facilities," Parent 
Ediicalion, II (January, 1936), 4-6 

In order to extend to a greater number of parents the advantages of nursery- 
school care of children without the expense ordinarily involved and, at llie 
same time, to train parents in scientific child care, <a plan is suggested whereby 
SIX or eight families living in the same neighborhood can arrange to rotate the 
morning caie of the children among the mothers so that one mother will care 
for all the children one day a week and will be free the remainder of the ivcek, 

159. Haxton, Jennie N , and Wilcox, Edith Step by Step in the Nursery 

School. Garden City, New York; Doublcday, Doran 8z Co , Inc , 1936. 
Pp, xiv-l-224, 

Day-by-day case studies of behavior problems shown by nursery-school chil¬ 
dren, with accounts of the methods by which the difficulties were Imndled, 
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160, Kelley, Edna Ewing. “Uncle Sam's Nursery Schools,” Parents' Maga¬ 

zine, XI (March, 1936), 24, 25,48-49. 

An evaluation ol the work done by tlic emergency nursery schools in tlie fields 
of preschool education and patent eduention 

161, Langdon, Grace "The Federated Block Plan: Critique of the Plan 

from the Standpoint o£ Child Welfare," Payenl Educoliou, II (January, 

1936), 7-8. 

The greatest weakness of the federated-block plan is that tlic welfare of the 
children Is not adequately safeguarded The welfare of the children and their 
opportunities for development^ not the benefits accruing to the parents, 
should constitute the point of depaiLme of any such plan 

162, Leeper, Mary E. ^'Childhood Education in Other Countries,” Childhood 

Education, XII (February, 1936), 197-200, 

A glimpse of preschool and elementary education as it exists in different coun¬ 
tries of the world Based on reports given at three inteinational conferences 
held in tlie summer of 1935 in Geneva, Bnissels, and Oxford, 

163, Lombard, Ellen C. PamlEducaiwiOpportuiiities. United States Office 

of Education Bulletin No. 3,1935 Pp. viii+54. 

Describes the activities of agencies that have had parent-education programs 
since 1930 and indicates the opportunities provided by each for training future 
workers in the field 

164, Schultz, Gladys Denny. "When Toilet Training Lapses,” Parents' 

Magazine, XI (February, 1936), 25, 76^77. 

Breakdowns in toilet training in the cliild under three are temporary phases of 
the development process and should be accepted as such by parents Retraining 
and not motional ceiicem is the solatkm to the pcobkm 

165, Wagoner, Lovisa C. Observalion of Young Children, New York. Mc¬ 

Graw-Hill Book Co, Inc., 1935. Pp. x+298 

An outline for observation designed to direct the student in work with youiig 
children Prefaced by a discussion of the functions of the nursery school 

166, Zabriskie, Louise, Mother and Baby Care in Pictures. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippmeott Co, 1935. Pp, x+iQfi. 

An excellent description of prenatal and postnatal care of tlic mother and child, 
The book is well illustrated with pictures of correct methods of care as practiced 
in the various maternity centers of the country, 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Equalizing the financial burden of the viainlemnce of public schools in the 
United Stoles. —A compamon volume* to the report developed under the aus¬ 
pices of the National Survey of School Finance (Paul R, Mort, assisted by the 
Research Staff, Stale Support for Public Education. Washington, Amciicau 
Council on Education, 1933), which dealt primaiily with the issues of school 
support within the several states, brings together the results of a series of in¬ 
vestigations that were focused on the problems having to do with federal aid to 
public education. The researches undeiiying these publications, whether car¬ 
ried on by Mort or his associates, reveal technical skill of a high grade and un¬ 
usual insight in dealing with problems that do not lend themselves easily to ob¬ 
jective analysis. The volume under review is one of a series of publications of 
researclies and surveys relating to school support that have had their origin in a 
dissertation for the doctorate (Paul R. Mort, The Memirment of Educational 
Need. Teacheis College Contributions to Education, No. 150. New York. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924) 

The first of tlie eleven chapters summarizes and discusses the findings of tJie 
studies that comprise the present volume. The reader searching for a "well- 
lOunded pictuie of the federal support problem" (p. xv) will find in chapter i 
an exposition of theprinciplesofschoolfinanccas they relate to federal support, 
the foundation program for schools, the problem of central control, and the 
possible scope and uses of federal aid The following two short chapters present 
the experiences of the national goveininent in aiding education and the bases for 
establishing a permanent policy of federal aid in equalizing educational oppor¬ 
tunity throughout the country. ChaptCTs iv and v indicate the manner in ivliich 
the measures of need already developed were refiiuid for use in projecting a plan 
for federal aid and for establishing an index of educational need that could be 
used lor comparing states The methods developed for making adequate adjust¬ 
ments for vaiiatioiis in living costs, for differences in costs of schools in rural and 

’ Federal Support for Public Educalioir A Report of an Investigation of Educational 
Need and Relative Ability of Stales To Support Education as They Bear on Federal 
Aid to Education, Made under the direction of Paul R Woit and under the auspices 
of Columbia University Council for Research in theSocial Sciences New York, Teach¬ 
ers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp xvi-l-334 
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urban areas, for differences in costs of elementary and secoudaiy schools, and 
for variations in population groups are likewise presented. Educational need is 
based on the cost of a given educational program carried on under current prac¬ 
tices within the states. 

The underlying technical researches whidi have to do with measuring the 
differences in the ability of local governments and states to support public 
schools are analyzed in chapters vi and vii. Ttis shown that all the methods that 
have been proposed or used in measuring the relative ability of slates to main¬ 
tain systems of education are inadequate for purposes of distributing federal 
money. Yet the author sensibly points out that in spite of limitations the most 
acceptable plan must be used until a better scheme is devised, In this work the 
relative ability to maintain schools was scaled in terms of the tax-paying ability 
of governmental units as measured under an application of a modern tax system 
to each state, 

Having established a relative index of educational need and the ability of 
states to maintain schools, the author proceeds in chapter viii to define the pro¬ 
gram of education on which aid is to be distributed. From among the possible 
programs it was decided to build one by selecting from thirty states for which 
adequate data were available “those communities which have the same ability 
to support schools as the average community in the country would have should 
the present defects in state tax systems be remedied. The experience of these 
communities is taken as an index of what could be established as a national 
foundation program if the financial houses of the states were put in order and if 
the federal government were to assume responsibility for equalizing the burden 
of education among states” (p 209). 

The three remaining chapters are devoted to discussions dealing with pat¬ 
terns of financial aid that might be used for distributing federal money. In these 
pages are considered the relative merits of the small- and the large-fund plans 
and combinations of these plans. Federal aid for rural building, for adult educa¬ 
tion, for higher education, for scholarships, for indigenous peoples, and the ter¬ 
ritories are also considered 111 their relation to the general pattern proposed for 
distributing federal aid to states. The Appendix, which is divided into eight 
parts, preserves the more technical aspects of the studies underlying the vol¬ 
ume for those students who are primarily interested in this field of endeavor. 

The plan proposed in this study calls for an initial annual appiopriation of 
$300,000,000 by the federal government for the support of public education. It 
should be distributed “so as to provide to states a fiat grant of $6 pei weighted 
pupil unit, the equalization of a $15 foundation program, and a guaranty of 20 
per cent of ultimate aid under a really defensible program” (p. 28). No one 
would expect that a problem so extensive and complex as this of ledeial aid to 
, education could be solved in its initial developments without having students of 
education raise some questions Tlie proposed plan might well be accepted and 
urged for adoption by the federal authorities for the initial equalization of the 
school-support burden in the United States. It must be fully realized, however, 
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that a continuous study of the underlying premises of the plan must be carried 
on and that practices resulting from the initial grants must not become so In¬ 
trenched as to supply nourishment to the mamtenance of educational practices 
in the sevcial states wliich now have no educational, economic, or sociological 
justification. In the spending of $300,000,000 for equalizing educational oppor¬ 
tunity in the United States, the federal government could well afford to appro¬ 
priate the necessary money for the further study of the problem of federal and 
state suppoi t of schools. 

One may question the desirability of distributing federal aid for constructing 
rural schools except after a most searching investigation of all the problems re¬ 
lating to rural education The ruial school, the district organization for the 
maintenance of schools, transportation, and the problems of school organization 
are all interdependent. Observations on present federal aid to loc«alities for 
schooihouses leads to the belief that many weaknesses in educational practices 
are thereby to be intrenched for another generation 01 two. 

To distribute federal aid according to a measure of need developed from cur¬ 
rent school practices, which involve the types of secondary schools and ele¬ 
mentary schools prevalently found, the thousands of small uneconomical school 
districts, the large number of unqualified personnel, and the like, may tend to 
slow up the reforms which were being brought about by local economic distress 
during the depression, May it not be necessary to establish some pattern of 
modern school organization and practice as the basis for measuring need, such as 
was applied in the measure of tax-paying ability? 

In a recent discussion of the problems of federal aid to schools ("A Program 
for Federal Support of Education,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVII 
[October, 1936], 81-88), It was shown that the burden of child care and educa¬ 
tion in the states dilTers markedly. It was pointed out that the number of chil¬ 
dren per thousand of adults is so uuUkc in the states as to produce a demand 
for education that could not be adequately equalized through the plan of support 
proposed in Moit’s volume, and it was held that any proposal of federal aid 
"sliould be heavily weighted in favor of those areas where tlie bu'th-rate Is the 
highest, where the burden of child care is the greatest, where the level of living 
is the lowest, where the home has least to contribute to cultural and intellectual 
growth, and where economic resources are the most restricted,” 

Fred Engeihabdt 


University of Minnesota 


Some suggestions about activities .—A Gordon Melvin has written a book* 
woith reading A member of the education staff of the College of the City of 
New York, Melvin has been one of the moie prolific writers in tJie field of the 
new education, An enthusiastic exponent of progressive education, he has at¬ 
tempted to do for the practice of the newer educational methods what Dewey 

* A. Gordon Melvin, The Activity Program. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, ipj6. 
Pp. X-^2'^6. $2.pO. 
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and Kilpatrick have done for the underlying philosophy. Realizing that a 
philosophy is sometimes difficult to apply in the absence of concrete exampleSj 
Melvin has been gathering together the examples. His several books have not 
always been entirely even in quality, and some of his earlier volumes could be 
criticized for the tendency to formalize descriptions of procedures which were 
presented as desirable examples of newer educational thought and action. In 
this latest volume the author has carefully avoided this fault. 

There is little doubt that the progressives’ bitter criticism of the old formal¬ 
ized curriculum has Led to some misunderstanding regarding the place of prior 
planning in the program of the new education. In his earlier chapters Melvin 
has defined clearly and objectively the relations of the teacher, the curriculum, 
and the child in the more successful progressive schools. The author states the 
case very well when he says; 

The teacher is a mediator between the child and the curriculum, That is so whether 
the teacher is working with a well-developed and fairly definite curriculum or with a 
curriculum which she carries in her head and refuses to write down No teacher can 
teach without some notion of the goals which die regards as suitable for children. There 
is a certain meeting ground between the two extremes of child-centeied and currlculum- 
cenleied edvicaUDTi, M cbWd-cenleied educaiioTi begins witb the apontaneons oficimgs 
of the children, it nevertheless develops in the direction of some cuiriculum or other, 
If not, school life would become like the aimless outdoor summer play of children who 
have no teacher guide, On the other hand, the most formal, subject-matter curriculum 
must awaken a certain degree of child activity or it never succeeds. In other words, 
teaching in the modern school is less a matter of curriculum and more a matter of meth¬ 
od [p. 40I, 

The teacher , . , , has been active in preparing an environment which abounds with 
various stimuli to activity. She is active in awakening needs [p. 123] 

And further; 

. . . the teacher actually imbues the curriculum with the values of her own person¬ 
ality The teacher herself sets the attitudes and the atmosphere of learning and endows 
the curriculum with values. What values tlie teacher accepts by authority or consent 
or imagination must ever determine the life of the school 

Those who are concerned with writing curriculum should do all in their power to see 
that it appears in the form of some set of goals, each of which appears intrinsically 
worth while to the learner beholding it,... . The curriculum must list values which 
appear as things which children of the age for which they ace intended actually want 
(PP. 75-77] 

Melvin has had the further courage to describe and criticize the work of 
schools which are posing as progressive but which are actually developing what 
he terms “the false project,” His criticisms are sound and fundamental, It is 
healthy to find a defender of the new education with the courage to analyze and 
to reject that which poses as progressive withouLasinccre understanding of the 
psychological values inherent in the new educational procedures. 

Much of this new volume is made up of specific analyses of projects and ac¬ 
tivities, in which the objectives are carefuUy listed and the outcomes evaluated. 
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While these may not appeal to the educational theorist, they should prove of 
real value to the classroom teacher who is struggling for a clear understanding of 
the newer educational concepts lu terms of her own day-to-day experiences. 

In Thd Aclivily Pi'ogt'aui Melvin has made a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the new education. It is a volume which should be read with interest 
by students of education, and it should prove of more help to prospective teach¬ 
ers than a majority of the available boolcs touching on progressive education. 


Director or Education 
United States Ofeice of Indian Affairs 


Willard W. Beatty 


IlUlory in the middle grades. —^In revising her earlier work on Teaching Ameri¬ 
can History in the Middle Grades of the Elementary School, Miss Kelty has pre¬ 
pared a volume^ which merits a place for itself, not as a revision, but as a new 
and welcome contribution to the field for which it Is written. The book should 
be added to the library of every elementary-school and junior high school teacher 
of the social studies This reviewer would also include much of Part I, which is 
devoted to ''The Psychological and Social Foundations," in a list of recommend¬ 
ed readings for senior high school teachers. 

This book might easily be reviewed in supwlatives, so thoroughly end pains¬ 
takingly has tlic author covered her problem. The new volume is much more 
than a revision of the earlier book. Part I is entirely new and reflects an ac¬ 
quaintance with, and an understanding of, the trends of the lest decade, to¬ 
gether with a familiarity with the rapi^y increasing mass of literature in this 
field. One notes, for example, that the author is sensitive to the implications of 
the Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association At the same time, she is discriminating and critical in her adapta¬ 
tion of these implications to the grade level for which she writes Part I is, in 
effect, a complete introduction to the teaching of history in the middle grades, 
but teachers at any grade level should be grateful for the excellent and really 
penetrating discussions of objectives, the problem of interest, an integrated 
technique, the conversational approach, and the reading problem 

Parts II and III consist of five units on early American history and seven on 
later American history and represent a complete reorganization and rewriting of 
the units presented in the earlier volume. The references and the teaching aids 
are brought up to date, and, in place of an almost exclusive reliance on the Mor¬ 
rison technique and its terminology, there is offered an “integrated technique”— 
an “integration of the established values into a higher synthesis” (p. 34) It is 
in this emphasis on the need of integration and a higher synthesis in the field of 
method that the author has made a distinctive contribution. Part IV is devoted 

‘ Mary G, Kelty, Leariihtgand Teaching History in the Middle Cra<les Boston' Gmn 
& Co,, 1936, Pp, viu-i-694 $2.40. 
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to six units on “Learning and Teaching the Beginnings of Civilization/' a field 
not included in the earlier volume. 

Elementary-school teachers have long been indebted to Miss Kelty for help 
in attacking the problem of the lower-ability group. The new volume again 
makes an important contribution in this respect, going much fui ther in suggest¬ 
ing and differentiating between materials and study aids for "independent read¬ 
ers" and "lower-group” pupils. 

Mention should also be made of the balance and the perspective with which 
the author approaches the problem of teaching history in the middle grades. 
This characteristic is especially noticeable in her handling of the issue of “inte¬ 
gration or subject units.” Her interpretation of current curricular trends in the 
social studies allocates varying degrees of integration to the primary, junior high 
school, and junior-college levels, retaining organization into subject units for the 
middle grades, senior high school, and senior college and graduate years. It is 
as a part of this "evolving pattern” that Miss Kelty has developed her sub¬ 
ject units in history for the middle grades. 

Burr W, Phillips 

University of Wisconsin 


Plans and maieriah for teaching umic at the elenieiilary and junior high 
school level. —In many schools the music lesson, is taught by teachers deficient 
in aptitude and training in the subject. To such as these the present book* is 
directed. In simple and direct manner the author takes up the various phases 
of instruction, such as the music program, objectives, lesson plans, equipment, 
voice, rote singing, sight singing, part singing, song dramatization, rhythm and 
the rhythm band, appreciation, creative music, school music and the com¬ 
munity, and music in rural schools. In addition to discussions of a general 
nature, one section contains ninety-three sonp with notation; another section 
is devoted to materials dealing with funcUmentals of music. 

The author does not advocate one method in any of the musical items but 
attempts to describe various procedures Traditional devices and commonly 
accepted theoiles are briefly set forth. In the light of recent experimentation 
and research made by psychologists and musicians, some statements may be 
questioned. For example, why is the best singing range of young children given 
from ejlat to/ sharp of the treble staS? The upper pitches are seldom produced 
freely and beautifully. In exercises or drills for so-called "monotones" it is like¬ 
wise unfortunate that the pitfalls of certain conventional schemes are not 
pointed out to the inexperienced teacher. Words such as "here" and “Jimmie" 
(p. lo) are not easy to sing, especially when they occur in the upper range of 
voice. It is desirable and necessary that the mouth be open to sing. However, 
the width of the opening depends on the natural size and conformation of the 

‘ Clella Lester Perkins, How To Teach Music lo Children. Chicago; Hall & McCreary 
Co,, 1936, Pp. viii-f-2i6. $1.50. 
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mouth and also on the wotd and pitch to be sung. To force the teeth apart 
beyond a certain point would stifiea the jaw and throat. The direction to the 
pupil to “place two of his fingers, one above the other, between his teeth, while 
singing a/i" (p. 15) may be frowned upon, not only because the procedure 
would not be hygienic, but because to open the mouth to this extent would in 
many cases cause discomfort and poor vocal quality, The author favors the 
use of sol-fa syllables in teaching music-reading and songs and says that the 
logical scale for bcgining them is the scale of C. This statement is contra¬ 
dictory to that made previously regarding the range of children’s voices 

However, in spite of some defects in the book, there are many admirable 
features. The lists of references given at the close of some chapters are valuable. 
Methods are clearly stated, and the materials suggested are generally of good 
quality. The book may be considered a ready reference for the musical novice, 
as well as a useful manual for the more experienced teacher. The volume is 
attractively made, with clear print, good paper, and practical binding, A com¬ 
plete table of contents and an adequate index add to its usefulness, 

Anne E. Pierce 

University of Iowa 


T/ie applicatioH of principles of edvcatianal method to the teaching of physical 
educalion.^lri spite of the fact that physical education as a school subject is re¬ 
quired by some form of legislationinamajorilyof the states, there are few books 
dealing with general teaching methods in the field. Reasons for this lack may be 
that, while not new, physical education is one of the more recent subjects added 
to the public-school curriculum; that the nature of physcial education in this 
country has been undergoing radical change; and that physical education is a 
phase of education rather than a school subject and comprises within itself a 
wide variety of subjects. 

For a number of years one book on teaching methods in physical education 
(William Skarstrom, GynwoiStic Teaching. Springfield, Massachusetts; American 
Physical Education. Association, 1914) was outstanding. The change from 
formal programs to the modern "natural” programs of physical education cre¬ 
ated a demand for books on method which would aid in preparing individuals to 
teach the new physical education Three have been published in recent years. 
The latest of these books' fills areal need. It reviews the background of physi¬ 
cal education through its chapters on "Principles of Physical Education,” “The 
School Program of Physical Education,” and “The Hj'giene of Physical Educa¬ 
tion.” It reviews the groundwork of method by means of its chapters on “The 
Learning Process,” “Foundations of Motivation,” “The Individual Pupil,” and 
“Individual Differences in Physical Fitness and Achievement.” The special ap¬ 
plication of principles of educational method to the teaching of physical educa- 

‘JacksonR S\i\>.xmaxitTheTeachittgttf Physi&AEdimtion. NewYoik, A, S Barnes 
& Co , Inc,, 1936, Pp, vui-b238. $i.fio 
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tion is dealt with in chapters on "Class Management,” "Class Oiganizatlon and 
Control,” "Methods of Presenting Subject Matter,” "Planning Instruction,” 
"Special Methods m Activities,” and "The Measuiemcnt of the Results of 
Teaching.” The chapters arc not presented, however, in the order in which 
tlicy are mentioned here. 

The author believes method to be a way of adapting subject matter to the 
needs of the learner. He thinks of education as a process of adjustments which 
can best be accomplished when education conforms to basic principles. He 
realizes fully the place of education in a democracy. The importance of adapt¬ 
ing method to meet the problem of individual di0crcnces is evidenced through¬ 
out the book, Continued and frequent references to the literature on educa¬ 
tional method and to research studies on general and physical-education method 
enrich The Teaching of Physical Educalion, 

In addition to some question as to the logicality of chapter sequence and the 
inclusion in a book on methods of a large amount of space devoted to introduc¬ 
tory and explanatory matter, The Teaching of Physical Education appears some¬ 
what lacking in that wealth of practical techniques of method in physical educa¬ 
tion which would offer the unoriginal teacher concrete suggestions conforming to 
educational theory in such a way that the teacher's initiative and individuality 
are broadened rather than narrowed. This deficiency, if it is such, is especially 
noticeable in the chapters dealing with "Special Methods in Activities” and with 
"The Measurement of the Results of Teaching,” 

This book is especially meritorious because of its easy readability, its broad 
concept of physical education, its recognition of the importance of individual¬ 
izing instruction, its emphasis on emotional development and on the formation 
of desired attitudes and ideals, its criticism of an overemphasis on the teaching 
of skills, and its close conformance with principles of educational method. The 
Teaching of Physical Educalion envisages a new type of physical-education 
teacher. It is doubtless the best book in its field. 


University of Texas 


D. K. Bhace 


A new word list .—A publication by Buckingham and Dolch* sets forth a list 
of words obtained by combining various wordlists which have been developed by 
other investigators. A hasty count indicates that approximately nineteen thou¬ 
sand words are catalogued. 

The study is made up of three rather distinct parts, The first deals with an 
experiment, conducted by the authors, based on the so-called "free-association” 
method. In. this experiment a large group of children in each of the elementary- 
school grades, beginning with the second, were asked Lo write any words which 
came into their minds during a period of fifteen minutes. This method seems to 

‘B R. Buckingham and E. W. Dolch, id CowWned JEorti iw/. Boston, Ginn & Co,, 
1936. Pp. iv-f rSfi, $1,50, 
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make a contribution to the methods of vocabulary study in that it apparently 
introduces the element of context with greater success than other investigations 

have done. 

The second part of the study names eleven different word lists from which 
the combined list is derived in part. The authors of these lists include Thorn¬ 
dike, Gates, Horn, and other well-known writers. This part of the study also 
includes five criticisms or comments on the resulting combined list which, ac¬ 
cording to the authors, may be considered as limiting its usefulness; (i) Chil¬ 
dren's word kiio^vledge changes with life conditions. (2) There are gaps in the 
list. (3) The environment of children varies m different parts of the country. 
(4) The problem of correct grade placement of the words is complicated by the 
combination of the lists. (5) No definite meaning or meanings are given with 
any of the words. 

The third part of the study is the actual word list arranged alphabetically, 
each word being followed by certain symbols indicating the original list or lists 
from which it was taken, The many teachers who use word lists in their daily 
work should find this volume a distinct aid. 

C T. Gray 

University of Texas 


Supplementary reading for the elementary grades.—A book of interesting and 
wcIl-toId stories of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark has been written for children 
In the late primary and early elementary grades.* The material has many possi¬ 
bilities for classroom use: as a social-science reader, as supplementary reading in 
geography, and for recreational reading. The author, who collected her mate¬ 
rial in the countries about which she writes, tries to give the children an under- 
sfatidingof tfiese peopfe who live “near the top of the iwrid” so that the chhdren 
will regard them as people like themselves and not as queer or amusing She 
shows the young readers how these people make their ways of living fit the land 
in which they live. In the folklore, the Viking tales, the descriptions of castles 
and open-air museums, the children sec history as the background for the pres¬ 
ent-day life of the people The book is not cluttered wiLb suggestions for work 
and with questions to be answered The illustrations are well-chosen photo¬ 
graphs which add to the enjoyment of the stories. The book is excellent and, 
worth a place in any classroom at the appropriate level. 

A second supplementary readei* is suitable for children of the upper elemen¬ 
tary' grades when they need a vivid picture of lumbering in the early days of that 
industry, The author takes his refers into the great forests of long ago. He 
makes them familiar with some of the wonderful trees and with many of the little 

' Nelle E. Moore, A^eflf the Top of the World’ Stones of Norway, Sweden, and Den¬ 
mark. New York, Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1936. Pp, xiv-i-196 $0,76 

^ Jolin Hiiinlin, Tales of an Old Lumber CaniPi A Story of Early Days in a Great In¬ 
dustry, Boston, D, C, Heath & Co., 1936. Pp iv-(-ia4 $080 
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creatures of the forests. He lets them listen to the wood choppers as they work 
and as they talk. He takes them to the camps where the lumberjacks are gath¬ 
ered for their meals or for Sunday rest. He takes them to the mills and to the 
logging railroads. He shows them the logging crews at work, and he gives them 
a lesson in forestry. He gives all his space to telling his story and to a glossary 
and does not use valuable space for study material. Knowing that the chil’ 
drcn will gain more from the photographs and drawings and from the colorful 
stories than from answering a number of questions at the end of each chapter, he 
wisely omits all study equipment. The book is interesting and thoroughly worth 
while for the children for whom the author has prepared it. 

Ada R. Polkinghohnis 
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iEbiicational anb Cbitorial Comment 


Limitation on the AunroRiTY or Government 
Throughout the civilized world today men are being forced to 
choose between the democratic and the authoritarian state. Perhaps 
this issue, more or less well defined, has been on the agenda of 
mankind since the dawn of history. Be that as it may, the issue is 
now defined with particular clarity. There can be no doubt that tlie 
great mass of citizens in this country accept the democratic principle i 
they believe in democracy, they want it to work. They realize, too, 
that the functions of government must necessarily expand, that 
government must be given authority commensurate with its re¬ 
sponsibility. At the same time, seeing many of the peoples of the 
world caught fast in the grip of absolutism, they are fearful of placing 
in jeopardy those fundamental rights and liberties which have been 
won through centuries of struggle. As in democracies everywhere, 
we in the United States are faced with the problem of how much 
authority to confer upon government, of how to strike a proper 
balance of freedom and restraint in the area of political action. The 
following statement, quoted from the recently published Yearbook 
of the National Society of College Teachers of Education (T/ie Use 
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of Background in the Interpretation of Educational Issues, published 
by the University of Chica^go Press), relates to one side of the issue; 
it points out some of the dangers of an overlimitation of the authority 
of government. It was prepared for the Yearbook by the editor of 
the Elementary School Journal and may, therefore, be regarded in 
this connection as an editorial. 

In some quarters there is the professed belief that the democratic state is 
lacking in power, weak in the force of its sanctions, and impotent in crises 
requiring quick and positive action. Such may or may not be the case, depend¬ 
ing on the attitude of the people toward government and on the number and 
character of the restrictions which they place upon it. 

Under one type of constitution the legislature has the authority to enact sudi 
legislation as changing economic and social conditions may require It may ad¬ 
just the administrative mechanism of the state to current needs, and it may 
allocate to administrative agencies such (unctions as sound policy may dictate, 
On the other hand, the constitution may be so restrictive as to make the eilective 
functioning of government extremely diflicult If not impossible. The people 
may strait-jacket themselves in a rigid and narrow constitutionalism and thus 
render their government practically impotent in the face of swift economic and 
social change. The written constitution may be made a most powerful instru¬ 
ment for the maintenance of the status qua and for the prevention of experimen¬ 
tation and invention in the broad area of social relations. 

An examination of the development of state constitutions in this country 
reveals that throughout our history these constitutions have been regarded as 
having two primary functions. The first of these has been to establish the 
structure of government and to allocate functions and powers Eunong the 
various governing agencies The second major function of constitutions has 
been to restrain government, to limit its operations to the end that the rights 
of the individual be adequately and fully protected. The function of constitu¬ 
tions has been in part to create government but more pai ticularly to restrain it. 
This tendency to restrain government has its roots deep in the experience of the 
race, and it has been profoundly conditioned by changes in American life. 

At the time of the establishment of tlie first American states, men had 
struggled for centuries for liberty under government, for freedom from the 
restrictions of centralized and arbitrary power. And the clash between the 
colonists and the mother-country had only served to deepen the distrust of 
government. During the controversy with England immediately before the 
Revolution, Americans insisted that the power of Parliament was limited by the 
British Constitution and that any act passed in violation of that constitution 
was null and void. There was, they held, above the British government and, 
indeed, above all government, a body of fundamental law which restrained the 
action of government within certain limits. This fundamental law they called 
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a constitution, At times they used the term as meaning that body of legal 
principles and customs which had been developed in the course of English 
history; at other times they had in mindabody of natural law, the law of nature, 
of justice, or of God. In either case, they contended, the constitution ached as a 
prohibition upon the powers of Farliament. But English statesmen were not 
convinced; they countered with the assertion that Parliament was supreme. 

When the Revolution was over and won, and Americans set about the 
establishment of their own governments, they were determined to set to rest 
once and for all the doctrine of supremacy of government. This they did by 
reducing to written, concrete form those principles of fundamental law which 
they deemed necessary to protect the individual in tlie exercise of his so-called 
natural and inalienable rights. The fact is, we came out of the Revolution with a 
negative conception of the state, with the idea that that government is best 
whicli governs least. Only to a limited extent did we regard the state as an 
instrument for the accomplishment of social ends, As John Jay put it, it took a 
long time to make citizens out of subjects. Tlie individual states sought freedom 
of restraint from the national government; civil and other subdivisions of the 
state wanted to be let alone by the commonwealths; and the individual citizen 
was disposed to go his way with the least possible contact with government at 
all levels. Political theory and practice were grounded upon a philosophy of 
individualism and isolation, and the written constitution was regarded as the 
most effective means of keeping governments within the desired metes and 
bounds. 

As a matter of fact, however, the state governments established under the 
first constitutions were less restricted and were free to exercise a greater author¬ 
ity than any that have since been established. The early constitutions placed 
limitations on legislative activity relative to a few so-called natural rights such 
as religious freedom, freedom of speech, trial by jury, and the like, but they did 
no t, to any great extent, restrict tiie legislature in matters of general policy. But 
in the course of the nineteenth century new bases were developed for the 
negative conception of the state and for placing on government additional and 
more minute restiaints, The philosophy of the frontier was the philosophy of 
individualism, of self-reliance. Men living in comparative isolation felt little 
need of co-operative action for the common good. Thus the ancient fear of 
unlimited autliority in government was powerfully reinforced by the spirit of 
independence and unrestraint generated in a frontiei society. And somewhat 
later, with the development of industry and the concentration of economic 
power in the large corporation, the philosophy of laissez faire came to rest on 
still anotlicr basis, The Civil War had resulted in the defeat, one may even say 
the annihilation, of the agrarian.power and the triumph of eastern industrialism; 
a virgin continent, by all odds the richest in the world in natural resources, 
awaited the development or ejqiloitation of the industrialist, science, technology, 
and invention made possible new and startling processes of pioduction; the 
shores of Europe teemed wi th millions of men ready and eager to contribute their 
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kbor at a living wage; the corporation as a form of business organization made 
possible aggregations of capital sufhciently large for any enterprise. Here was a 
veritable El Dorado if only government could be restrained within “proper” 
boundSj be prevented from interfering with the right of man to manage his 
property or to dispose of his labor as he saw fit. Individualism, freedom of 
contract, unrestricted competition, profits—these were now the goals of laisscz 

faire.Thus the philosophy of individualism and the practice of rigidity in 

government which originally grew out of the struggle to protect the riglits of 
man against the tyranny of unrestrained power came to rest primarily upon 
an economic basis. 

It is not the written constitution alone, however, which forms the basis of 
the cult of rigidity in government; the unwritten attitude is perhaps of equal 
importance. Government finds it extremely difficult to dissociate itself from 
long established ideas and tiaditions. During the course of centuries the pos¬ 
sessors of political power employed every known device to keep themselves 
enthroned, whether of appeal to divinity, force, fear, or custom. And even in 
democracies, where political power rests with the people, the religion of rigidity 
still retains much of its old vigor and vitality. Men who accept without protest 
the revolutionary changes wrought by technolr^y in the areas of mechanics, of 
economics, and of business organization,fight to the bitter end any reorganization 
in the structure or functions of government. And yet it should be patent that 
to follow a policy of political drift in the face of the social consequences of the 
swiftly moving current of technobgical change is to invite, if not to insure, 
disaster. Certain it is that the impact of technology on the inodcrn world has 
broken old political forms; it is equally certain tliat the future will see ... . 
[the] functions of govcitment cast iu new molds. The line which has separated 
economics from politics has been effaced; new functions are thuist on govern¬ 
ment, now in this area of life and now in tliat. Townships, counties, school 
districts, and other units of local administration have been rendered obsolete; 
power flows from one unit of government to another, from county and school 
district to the state, from the state to the city, and from the state to the federal 
government; a new distribution of functions between the legislative and execu¬ 
tive branches of government occurs and new agencies of administrative control 
develop. But fundamental change occurs, if it occurs at all, slowly, and in the 
face of determined resistance. 

It begins to appear that the alternatives of political drift arc, on the one hand, 
social initiative and inventbn and, on the other, a return to centralized and 
arbitrary power, And it is nol to be assumed that the fonns of political organiza¬ 
tion have been, exhausted, that the choice lies between fascism, communism, or 
laissez faire democracy. The democratic state may be able to survive in the 
modern world, but, if Lt does so, democracies will be forced to cultivate the 
spirit of political experiment, invention, and contrivance. 

.... education is essentially a function of the state; and for good or ill it 
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shares the fortunes of the state. The state assigns the school its primary func¬ 
tions, provides the organs of its administrative control, and prescribes tlie extent 
and means of its support, The written and unwritten laws decree the curriculum 
and define the area of intellectual activity. The school is inextricably a part of 
the political structure and cannot, even if it would, escape being affected by 
experimentation in the broad area of politics And in the more restricted area of 
school administration there is demand for initiative and experiment. If the 
public-school system is to be a force in keeping open the door of equality of 
opportunity, if, indeed, it is not to contribute to the establishment of the very 
inequalities in the condition of men which it was designed to prevent, if it is not 
to bring about class, regional, and race lUstinctions, there must be a redistribu¬ 
tion of the costs of education between locality, state, and nation. Within the 
states antiquated tax systems must be revised, and conflicts in taxation between 
the state governments and the federal government must be adjusted. The 
advance of technology is rendering obsolete the older units of local administra¬ 
tion, Including counties, townships, and school districts. Legislative bodies are 
becoming increasingly disqualified to exercise directly many of the control 
functions in the held of education and are faced with the necessity of devising 
new agencies of administrative control. As in all areas of gover/imental activity, 
so in education, there is need for experimentation and social inventiveness. 

The Function of Education in a Democratic Society 
The Educational Policies Commiasion of the National Education 
Association and the Department of Superintendence has published 
a small volume entitled T/ie Unique Function oj Education in 
American Democracy, in which are set forth the commission’s views 
on the function of education in American democracy. The state¬ 
ment was drafted by Dr Charles A. Beard, after consultation with 
the commission, and was later revised in light of suggestions made 
by members of the commission. In the ih*st part of the volume 
Dr, Beard, in his own inimitable way, portrays the development and 
operation of American education within the purposes and ideals of 
the democratic tradition; in the latter portion of the book he analyzes 
the nature and obligations of education and sets forth a point of view 
with respect to the conditions requisite for the discharge of those 
obligations. The comnussion is to be congratulated on the prepara¬ 
tion of this statement of principles. It is informing; it is inspiring; it 
should be read by every teacher and by every citizen as well 
We feel justified in quoting at some length the following significant 
passage dealing with the nature of education and its obligations 
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When all that is associated with education as philosophy and reality is 
brought under review, it presents two phases which, though inseparable, may 
be called for convenience iiitruisic and extrinsic. While education constantly 
touches the practical affairs of the hour and day, and responds to political and 
economic exigencies, it has its own treasures heavy with the thought and 
sacrifices of the centuries. It possesses a heritage of knowledge and heroic 
examples—accepted values stamped with the seal of permanence, Yet it is more 
than the inanimate record of tradition, more than books, maps, pictures, models, 
and methods of instruction. Education finds expression in the living personal¬ 
ities connected with it, in the relations of board and administration, in the 
associations of teachers and pupils, in attitudes, bearings, and skills, in all the 
nobler impulses of the humanities which are sustaining forces of society, Forever 
affiliated with education, in varying degrees of intensity, is the inscrutable urge 
of aspiration and creative intelligence which gives elevation to daily duties and 
seeks the improvement of the heritage. It guards those virtues of the race that 
arc vouchsafed to the humblest—industry, patience, self-denial, and considera¬ 
tion for others, and at the same time it stimulates the more imperial gifts of 
Imagination, originality, and invention by whicli the treasures of mankind are 
enlarged and enriched. Wielding no weapons of sheer po^ve^, claiming no pomp 
and circumstance of State, education nourishes the underlying values upon 
which State and Society depend for their existence—values which outlast 
transformations in the working rules of government and economy, and offer 
promises of humane reconstruction in times of crisis and threatened dissolution. 
Seyond question, the members of the teaching profession do not claim to be 
adequately prepared by natural talents or by training for the weighty tasks 
imposed upon them by education. Noi docs any Hippocratic oath bind them 
into a single fraternity committed with whole heart to the ideals of their own 
heritage. But even an elementary knowledge of the history of education, from 
crude drawings on the walls of paleolithic caves to the complicated activities of 
the modern university, vests in them a fiduciary trust meritorious in itself and 
to be protected against mere coercion nnd expediency, This trust remains a 
center of interest and affection when that aspect of education, called extrinsic, 
is drawn into consideration and the obligations of the schools to government, 
economy, and society are determined and assumed. 

No sharp line can be traced between the inmost substances of education and 
the external circumstances that infiuence it and call upon Its leadeiship for 
services. Yet there is a center of gravity in education—a treasury of knowledge, 
aspirations, and values—that endures and is to be cherished against mere 
expediency. This heritage is old in its origins nnd still ever new in contemporane¬ 
ous thought, It contains some features peculiar to America and some that are 
common to education in ell ages and all countries, however carried on—under 
domestic, private, religious, independent, or public auspices. These features are 
indeed primordial for civilization. They represent values which the sponsors of 
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democracy from antiquity to modern times have deemed essential to humane 
living and to effective self-government. 

This is no place to attempt a cUstillation of forty centuries of educational 
thought and aspiration, even were the powers to undertake it at command. But 
stress must be laid on the intrinsic and enduring features of education. Other¬ 
wise they may be neglected amid the pressures of immediate demands upon the 
schools, and encouragement may be given to the menacing conception, that 
education is nothing in itself, is a mere servant of triumphant power—political, 
military, or economic, 

It is obvious, and still must be emphasked, that education has obligations 
attached to the profession, The teacher is not a soldier, a lawyer, a physician, a 
businessman, a farmer, or an industrial worker, Other callings have their 
responsibilities. Teaching has the responsibilities of its commitments. In its 
heritage is knowledge—of the great classics deemed appropriate for instruction 
in the schools, of educational philosophy from Plato through Rousseau and 
Froebel to the latest pathbreakets, of the scientific works employed in the sev¬ 
eral branches of learning, and of the technical works on method and practice. 
It is the duty of teachers, accoiding to their powers, to master as much of 
this knowledge as they can. 

Above all, education has obligations to trutli in itself and for its own sake— 
obligations to seek it, defend it, and make humane use of it. Education must 
keep alive memories, linking the past with the present and tempering the sensa¬ 
tions of the hour b)' reference to the long experiences of the race. It must kindle 
and feed the imagination, by bringing past achievements of the imagination into 
view and indicating how new forms of science, art, invention, and human associ¬ 
ation may be called into being. Education must foster aspiration—the desire to 
be mor«, to acquire greater sklU and kaouledge, end to cceeie. It must cherish 
beauty as a value in itself and as contributing to mental health, power, and 
pleasure, as adding rewards to labor and delight to life. Concerned with truth 
and the great powers of mind and heart, education is bound to assert the liberty 
in which they may flourish, to quicken minds, to encourage searching and in¬ 
ventiveness, to employ tolerance and the judical spirit, to inculcate habits of 
gentleness and justice. On these considcrarions education has no monopoly, to 
be sure, but its intrinsic obligations fall within the broad field thus laid out 

Resolutions oe hie Department oe Superintendence 

We quote below the "Preamble” and the resolutions relating to 
federal aid and the program for education which were adopted at 
its recent meeting in New Orleans by the Department of Superin¬ 
tendence of the National Education Association, 

Preamble 

Education is the greatest necessity to living suitable lives, saving our dem¬ 
ocracy, and providing for tJie progress of our nation. 
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It provides lor the span o£ generations and outlasts the changes which arise 
from emergency and short-term programs. 

Education is the result of many agencies and forces of which the school is a 
very important one. It is concerned with human, interests, the moat important 
of which is the government and the complete happiness of every citizen. It 
enables people to govern themselves, to malre unbiased decisions on policies and 
programs, and to change the order of society as conditions may require, Educa¬ 
tion will survive the efforts of the partisan and the opportunist when it is truly 
serving the best interests of a democratic society and protecting its valued 
institutions. It brings the greatest culture and training possible in our economic, 
social, civic, and moral living. 

Education has the purpose of advancing w'isdom, knowledge, ideals, and 
attitudes which will enable one to live with and for people in an unselfisli manner, 
It will function in and from the home, tlie church, the school, and in every 
experience we may have through our lives. In older that public education may 
continue to hold its unique place in American, life, we propose the following 
program: 

FeoERAL Am 

We feci that the public schools should'be free and open to every child and 
that in the United States equality of opportunity is the right of every citizen; 
that to guarantee these rights as sucli it is the obligation of the federal govern¬ 
ment to aid the states and the local subdivisions thereof in the equalization of 
opportunity with the positive assurance of suflicienl funds to maintain a suitable 
program for all. 

The federal coniiibution to the states for the support of public education 
should be extended without any federal control and should be administered 
through the state department of education within the states receiving such 
funds, We respectfully request the Congress and the President of the United 
States to provide for the passage of the Harrison-Black-Flctcher Bill at the very 
earliest possible time. We positively recommend that additional aid be given 
under the above conditions of control for the advancement of vocational, 
industrial, adult, youth, and preschool educational programs There is a very 
grave necessity for national support of public education and for united action 
against the enemies of our society which include tlie selfish partisan, the racket¬ 
eer, the Communist, the Fascist, the opportunist, the war lord, and similar 
influences tending to destroy popular gov^nment. 

Mindful of the increasing demands upon our scliools for new services, we ask 
that more consideration be given to the place of public education in the present 
reorganization of the federal government. 

The Program 

We realize the need of clearing out the deadwood from the curriculum, at the 
same time recognizing the necessity for its continuous change and enrichment. 
We urge an expansion of the school program to include early childhood and adult 
levels and to make more adequate provision for the needs of youth. 
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We recommend the restoration of srarices suspended during the economic 
crisis, with an improved instructional program supported by a more liberal use 
of research, guidance, library, modern equipment, and materials. 

We point to the need of more vital relationships between the public schools 
and all other educational agencies which dc^ ■with community activities and 
services, 

We emphasize a wider use of such current instruments and agencies of 
education as sound pictures, radio, and press. 

We indorse all legislation for the proper protection of childhood in matters of 
safety, care of health, physical development, and freedom from exploitation and 
the burdens of continuous labor. 

We regard as basic to the success of our educational program the improve¬ 
ment of teaching and of the administrative force in charge. This can be accom¬ 
plished not only through better intellectual, social, and personal equipment, but 
also through advancement on merit, economic security and protection against 
peisonal and partisan politics, and through freedom to teach the truth. 

An International Conterence on Elementary 
AND Popular Education 

The National Syndicate of the Teachers of France, acting in 
agreement with the French government, are organizing an Inter¬ 
national Conference of Elementary Teaching and Popular Education 
to be held on the occasion of the International Exhibition of 1937. 
Both the syndicate and the government believe that, among the 
hundreds of thousands of visitors who will come from all countries to 
attend the exhibition, many 'will be “united by a common preoc¬ 
cupation of that education on •which depends the future of civiliza¬ 
tion.^’ The conference will begin on July 23 and continue to July 
31,1937. The general purpose and activities of the conference have 
been announced as follows: 

Out wish is that this conference may gather the best-known peisonalities in 
the scientific and artistic spheres as well as in all the technical departments of 
every country, so as to present a universal view of the present state of research 
made in the way of educating children. 

These activities will include at the same time plenary and private meetings in 
relation with every section of workj every lecture will be followed by a debate, 

The activities of the sections will bear on the questions concerning at the 
same time primary education, that is, the period of compulsory teaching, and 
popular education in its various forms: optional extended teaching, post- 
scholar Leaching, adults' education. 

Eight sections, the third one being divided into fwe under-sections, will 
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divide the subjects [of] study that ivill be presented in the form of instructive 
lectures followed by debates, 

I. General philosophy of popular education 

Tendencies of education—The active part of the state school in its rela¬ 
tions with philosophical, political, [wid religious problems—^Thc lights of 
human personality and concept of social duty 
II, Psychology applied to popular education 

Expcii/nental psycliology related to method. Tests—Scholar psycho¬ 
pathology—Psycho-techniques—^Vocational guidance—Medical super¬ 
vision—^Deficient children’s education 

III. Teaching methods 

I Infant schools and primary classes 
Training in reading and wxiting 

2, General method of primary tuition 

Active method—New methods of education—Schemes 

3, Rhythmic training 

4, Teaching of art 

5, Books and libraries for children 

IV. National education and international co-operation 

Civic education, teaching of history and geography—Means of connecting 
national education with the spirit of international co-operation 

V. Preparation, training, and development of the teaching staff 

VI. Material life of the school 

School buildings—Carrying of pupils to schools—Medical assistance 
—^Refectory—Playgrounds—Swimming baths—Teaching requisites 

VII. New techniques 

Broadcasting—Moving pictui'cs—Gramophone 

VIII. Popular education 

Psychology of youth applied to post-scholar teaching: Purpose, limits, 
method—Professional education, initiatives, and training—Civic forma¬ 
tion of youth—Colleges and universities for aitisans and country people 
—Upper popular schools—^Popular libraries 
Some visits to the most typical academic institutions, an instructive exhibi¬ 
tion, demonstrations with moving pictures will complete these .... objective, 
great, and lively instructions by which will be shown the universal endeavor for 
popular education and by which all the philosophers, psychologists, and masters 
of the school will be directly connected, through the veiy important gathering 
it will piovidc Meanwhile the simultaneous holding of other scientific confer¬ 
ences will help to bring together those who seek for knowledge and those who 
apply it. 

Communications should be addressed to M. Louis Dumas, Mus6e 
pedagogique, 29, Rue d’TJlm, Paris—50, France. 
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New and Significant Bata on the Relative Influence 
or HEREDinr and Environment 

In an article in the Scientific Monthly Professor Frank N Free¬ 
man, of the University of Chicago, presents the general conclusions 
of a study* of nineteen pairs of identical twins who had been sepa¬ 
rated since infancy. The results of this investigation are of unusual 
importance because the study of only one pair of separated identical 
twins had previously been reported in the literature. The evidence 
here presented indicates that all kinds of traits—intellectual, 
temperamental, and social—^may be materially influenced by en¬ 
vironment. The following passage is quoted from the article. 

If we lake the nineteen pairs as a whole and compare them with identical 
twins brought up together, we get a contrast which is somewhat analogous to 
that between identical twins and fraternal twins in the same liome. We have 
here two groups similar in heredity but differing In environment, In all the 
mental traits which were tested the aepaiated identical twins differ more than do 
the identical twins brought up together. The difference appears both in intel¬ 
ligence and educational achievement but is somewhat greater in the latter than 
in the former. 

This comparison is not very satisfactory, however, because in some cases die 
separated twins were brought up in homes which were very much alike, were 
given about the same kind and amount of education, and had lived subsequently 
under the same general conditions. It is more instructive, therefore, to examine 
the various separated pairs, to study the degrees of difference in their environ¬ 
ment, and to examine the relation between the difference in their environment 
and the difference in their tiaits. 

Ihvo or three cases will illustrate the amount of difference in ability or 
personality which may be produced by a large difference in tire environment. A 
rather specific difference in the environment which can be staled in Eaiily accu¬ 
rate terms is the difference in formal schooling. The largest difference in Eoimal 
schooling of any of our pairs was found in the case of two sisters, one of whom 
had had only two years of schooling and the other of whom had gone thioiigli 
college, taken a teacher's course, and subsequently became a liigli-school teacher 
as well as a teacher of music, The first sister had supplemented her formal 
schooling by her own efforts sufllcicntly so that she U'as able to hold a clerical 
position, 

The difference in schooling, however, had produced a chasm which could not 
be biidged by self-education. If measured in leims of mental age the difference 

* Dr. H, H, Newman and Dr. Karl J HoUInger, both of the University of Chicago, 
collaborated in Llie investigation. 
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in ability of the two sisters is equivalent to a difference of four years in develop¬ 
ment. When expressed in terms of the intelligence quotient the difference is 
twenty-four points, The meaning of a difference of twenty-four points may be 
grasped from the fact that the lower score would pul the individual in the lowest 
ftith of the whole population, and the higher score in the highest fifth. In other 
words, more than three-fifths of the entire population would lie between these 
two scores. A few other pairs enjoyed widely different amounts of formal school¬ 
ing, although in no other cases was the contrast so extreme as in this one, In one 
other pair the difference in I Q. was nineteen, and in a third it was seventeen. 

It might be thought that these are isolated cases and that the coincidence of a 
difference in education and in intellectual ability is an accident. That this is not 
true is shown by comparing the difference in education with the difference in 
intellectual ability throughout the entire group. In general, the two differences 
correspond very closely. If the difference in education is large the difference in 
ability is large, and if the difference in education is small the difference in ability 
is also small, As might be expected, the difference in educational achievement 
corresponds almost exactly to the difference in the amount of education which 
has been enjoyed. In other words, not only does a difference in education affect 
the ability of the individuals who are compared, but the amount of difference in 
education corresponds closely with the amount of difference in ability. Since 
inheritance is identical, this is conclusive evidence that education and training 
are large factors in ability, 

After presenting evidence to show the influence of environment on 
personality, Professor Freeman reaches the following generalizations. 

These examples are sufficient to show that sharp contrast may be produced in 
personality and character as well as in mental ability by differences in education, 
training, and treatment. They give no warrant for the habit so many people 
have of attributing every trait of mind or of behavior which a person exhibits to 
inheritance from some ancestor who possessed a similar trait, The inheritance 
of such traits may take place, but there is no evidence that it must take place. 
On the contrary, there is good evidence that one's traits frequently have tlieir 
origin in the environment as contrasted with heredity. 

The study of twins has not answered all the questions that we would like to 
have answered It does not inform us whether heredity or environment is the 
more influential. It has not yet indicated just what the limits of the influence of 
environment are It does indicate that the environment may affect all kinds of 
traits: intellectual, temperamental, and social. It indicates that this influence 
is large enough to be of the greatest importance and that human nature may be 
improved or debased to a degree which many have thought impossible. It 
probably indicates that we are far from having exliausLed the possibilities of 
education and training for the enlargement of mental power and the improve¬ 
ment of behavior. It indicates that large returns may be expected from a con¬ 
tinued attempt to improve the methods of education. Finally, it indicates that, 
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while democracy may need to be adapted to the differences between people, it is 
not the idle dream which some eKtreme hereditarians have made it out to be. 

“Selected Reeekences in Education, 1936” 

Reference has not yet been made in these pages to publication of 
Selected Rejerences in Education, TQ36, tlie fourtli monograph in a 
series reprinted from the Elementary School Journal and the School 
Review. Regular readers •will hardly need to be reminded that the 
monographs are an outgrowth of a co-operative project of the two 
journals to provide educational workers with a needed bibliographi¬ 
cal service provided by no other agency. Convenience in the use of 
the monograph for 1936 has been increased by the inclusion of a com¬ 
plete index of authors. The charge for each monograph alone is 
ninety cents. The charge for any additional monograph of the series 
is sixty cents. The full series of four, containing almost five thousand 
selected and annotated references over practically the whole field of 
education since 1932, may thus be purchased for $2.70. Orders 
should be directed to the Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Instructional Matemals tor the Teaching op 
Traepic Sapetv and Driving 

Superintendents and principals who are interested in introducing 
into their schools a program of drivers’ education and training will 
find invaluable a series of pamphlets published by the American 
Automobile Association, Washington, D,C, The first pamphlet in 
the series. Sportsmanlike Driving, is a teacher’s outline and guide for 
a course in traffic safety and dri'ving. It was prepared by the staff of 
the association. The second pamphlet, The Driver, was prepared by 
Mrs. Carroll D. Champlin, Pennsylvania State College. It deals 
with the physical, mental, and emotional characteristics of the 
driver. Mrs. Champlin is also the author of the third pamphlet, 
Driver and Pedestrian Responsibilities, which discusses the psy¬ 
chology and obligations of the driver, good sportsmanship at the 
wheel, sound pedestrian practices, and what society is doing to safe¬ 
guard the pedestrian. Professor William J. Cox, of Yale University, 
is the author of the fourth pamphlet, Sound Driving Practices. 
Attention is directed here to sound driving practices, how they are 
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related to accidents, and how they become crystallized into law. 
There is also included a discussion of traffic accident records and 
statistics, Highway TraJJic—Iis Devclopuient and Problems is the 
title of the fifth pamphlet, which was prepared by Maurice R. Davie, 
of Yale University. It deals with the history of automobile trauspor- 
tation, social and economic value of the automobile, society’s efforts 
to cope with the tralhc problem, and the development of modern 
roads. The authors of the sixth and last pamphlet of the series are 
Amos E. Neyhai't and Mrs. Carroll D, Champlin, Pennsylvania 
State College. This pamphlet, The AtUoinobile and How To Drive It, 
includes a discussion of such topics as the following: how the auto¬ 
mobile runs, how to drive an automobile, keeping the car in safe 
condition, and examinations and tests. 

The association has also prepared a bibliography of courses in 
safety and driving and a list of some free publications on traffic, 
safety, and driving 

A New Periodical tor Teachers of Adults 

The New York City Board of Education and the Works Progress 
Administration have begun the publication of a periodical bearing 
the title “Service Bulletin for Teachers of Adults.” The general 
purposes of the bulletin are described as follows in the first issue: 

Three categories of services are at present contemplated for the "Service 
Bulletin" These services are directed toward the goal oi greater professional 
co-operation and higher standards among the m«i and women iii the field of 
adult education, The "Bulletin" is planned as a clearing-house of information 
for the hundreds of teachers who have worked, planned, and learned and yet 
who, with respect to one another, have remained, in large degree, incommuni¬ 
cado 

Professional information and aids for teachers are intended as the first service. 
Annotated bibliographies and reference lists of books and other materials on 
the principles and techniques of adult education will be a regular feature. New 
books and pamphlets will be reviewed. Each issue will contain digests of valu¬ 
able current articles in educational periodicals Aloirg with such reviews and 
digests, information will be supplied as to the most convenient method of reach¬ 
ing the original materials. Furtliermore, descriptive lists of books and pamphlets 
added to the Research Library, and therefore freely available to all teachers, 
will appear in each issue 

In the second place, research studies, statistical surveys, and other relevant 
investigations in the field of organized adult education will be offered to teachers 
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in the form of concrete sumnwries. New techniques end new tendencies wll be 
considered in special articles or among the book and magazine reviews, 

Articles on adulfc-education movements in other countries, analyses of the 
situation in New York and in other commumliesj with opinions and suggestions 
by competent writers, make up a third part of the program of the "Bulletin.'' 
Such articles may be described as attempts to treat of adult education in its 
philosophical and historical aspects.... 

This is, to repeat, a periodica! for teachers of adult classes within the program 
of the federal government and the Board of Education of New York City. The 
test of its utility must be the measure of prckfessional service it can lerdcr to the 
men and women engaged in this work, If this “Bulletin” can promote higher 
standards and a greater degree of professional co-operation, if it can stimulate a 
wider and more penetrating curiosity in the science, the history, the philosophy 
of adult education, then it is on the road toward achieving its purpose. It is the 
hope of the staff engaged in this work that our readers, by their criticism, will 
aid in shaping this publication into a professional organ with something of 
value for all persons connected with the adult-education program, 

The bulletin is published at 143 Baxter Street, New York City. 
Bernard Spivack is the editor. 

Who's Who in Tehs Issue 

Charles H Judd, head of the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago. Clatjde L. Williams, principal of the Went¬ 
worth School, Chicago, Illinois. Roth L. Whitaker, principal of 
the Scott School, Chicago, lUinois. C. A. Harper, associate pro¬ 
fessor of social science at the Dlinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois. W. George Hayward, supervising principal of the 
Hohokus Township Public Schools, Mahwah, New Jersey. Nancy 
M. Ordway, first-grade teadier at School Number Two, Mahwah, 
New Jersey. Katherine L. McLaughlin, associate professor of 
education at the University of California at Los Angeles. 



CAN DIVERGENT VIEWS ON EDUCATIONAL THEORY 
AND PRACTICE BE RECONCILED?^ 


CHARLES II. JUDD 
Univciaity of Chicago 


The public is bewildered by the fact that leaders in American 
education hold views with regard to education and advocate prac¬ 
tices in the schools which not only are different from one another but 
seem to be in many cases violently antagonistic. Teachers also are 
confused. With every change in their supervisors, they find them¬ 
selves called on to adopt methods of teaching and materials of 
instruction which are new and often quite strange. The authors of 
the articles which appear in educational journals and of the current 
books on principles and philosophy of education devote as much 
space to destructive criticisms of the writings of others as to the 
presentation of their own views. 

If one tries to discover the reasons for the present chaotic situa¬ 
tion, one must go back to a period somewhat more than a half- 
century ago when the schools of this country began to feci the impact 
of two powerful forces which disturbed the complacency that had 
long prevailed with respect to teaching and ushered in the era of 
experimentation in the midst of which we arc living today. One of 
these forces was the social and industrial levolution, which changed 
the people of the United States from an agrarian nation into a 
nation of city dwellers engaged in mechanical occupations. The 
second force was the new concept of education which began in the 
eighties to gain acceptance under the leadership of the Herbartiaiis 
and of G. Stanley Hall. 

This is not the time nor the place for an extended historical 
analysis of the momentous educational happenings of the period 
referred to, when the modern high school came into existence and 
when the common school began to enrich its program of instruction. 

’ Address delivered on February 23, 1937, at the meeting of tlie Department of 
Superintendence 0! the National Education Association. 
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It is enough for our present purposes to point out that during the 
closing years of the nineteenth century it came to be clearly recog¬ 
nized that education cannot prepare the individual for life unless it 
goes much further than to fill his memory with formal knowledge of 
arithmetic and spelling and with lists of geographical facts. The 
evolution of industry imposed exacting demands on intelligence and 
led to a universal desire for a broader education. The Herbartians 
and G. Stanley Hall reinforced the dissatisfaction with formal 
education by showing the importance of educating pupils in methods 
of independent thinking and by calling attention emphatically to the 
natural interests and activities of pupils. 

Every reform undertaken or suggested since 1890 has had as its 
chief aim the release of the schools from formalism. To be surc^ 
formalism has not been entirely banished from the educational 
system, There are teachers in the United States who still demand 
verbatim repetition of the statements made in textbooks. There are 
teachers who see no applications of what is learned in school to 
everyday life and make no effort to induce their pupils to discover 
applications. There are dull routinists who go over the same ground 
year after year as though teaching were merely insistent drill on 
traditional materials. In general, however, formalism in school work 
is condemned whenever it appears. All who think about education 
are in agreement in holding that formalism is not to be tolerated. 

When the McMurry broUiers wrote Tke Method of the Recitation, 
they made it perfectly clear that pupils ought to be led to generalize. 
They were not satisfied with glib repetitions of statements borrowed 
from authority. They were seeking to make knowledge vital and 
productive. When John Dewey wrote The School and Society, he 
pointed out that children are naturally interested in construction 
and communication and that all school work should aim to strength¬ 
en and utilize these natural interests rather than impose artificial 
forms of thinking or insist on parrot-like repetitions of meaningless 
words and phrases. 

The McMurrys, Dewey, and a host of other workers who have 
been active in building up the educational system since 1890 have 
rendered a service of inestimable value in making formalism in 
teaching forever unacceptable There is some clanger that this 
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positive and highly significant victory over formalism will be over¬ 
looked because the methods of attacking formalism are so different 
that their common purpose is lost from view. Formalism is from its 
very nature uniform in its methods. The new education, which 
appeals to the many-sided nature of the learner, is not limited to a 
single procedure. There are many ways of stimulating pupils. It is 
doubtless true that some ways are more likely to be beneficial than 
others, but it is always better to arouse the thinking of pupils than 
merely to conduct routine drills, 

As soon as it is recognized that many methods of teaching have 
the same purpose and are therefore commendable, the pettiness of 
some of the modern disputes about how to teach becomes evident. 
Why should the inventor of one system of teaching geography fall 
on his competitors with sticks and staves and make a loud noise as 
though the war between particular methods were a major concern 
of all men? The fact is that the differences between the geographies 
of today are trivial as compared with the differences between the 
geographies which were used when I went to school and even the 
least interesting of the geographies of the present. The important 
fact for the world at large is that geography has improved enor¬ 
mously in the past few decades. 

I have sometimes thought that most of the meetings of educators 
ought to be executive sessions to which no reporters are admitted. 
If Author A must vituperate Author B or if an advocate of Method 
X must consume the time of other educators telling in detail what a 
brilliant thinker he is and how stupid the rest of the educational 
fraternity seems to him to be, there probably should be a platform 
from wluch he may express his ego. Someone has said that the soap¬ 
box is the salvation of democracy because it permits harmless 
explosions of ideas which need not be taken seriously. After the 
self-gratifying papers of educators have been presented in the 
private sessions which I have recommended, a few clear statements 
of the fundamental achievements of education might be permitted 
in open meetings to which the public is invited, Some of the present- 
day agitation which leads parents to believe that educators know 
less than did Ichabod Crane would in this way be allayed. 

The argument of this paper is not an argument for compromises 
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between warring groups of educators. There are, I am bound to say, 
methods of combating formalism which seem to me to be of a type 
that my own recommendations forbid me to discuss in public. I am 
perfectly clear, however, that all or nearly all the methods now in 
use are parts of a great onsweeping movement which in due course 
will accomplish the high purpose that the reformers of 1890 had 
vaguely in mind. Present-day quarrels are the temporary incidents 
of historical progress. They seem to us large and important because 
they are near at hand. 

If we leave the conquest of formalism and turn to a second 
example of confusion resulting from overemphasis on disagree¬ 
ments, we can readily give another demonstration of the advantages 
of concentrating attention on fundamentals. We are all proud of the 
fact that the United States is the home of the science of education. 
We are gratified that we are not controlled in our local school 
systems by any dominant and domineering central authority, as are 
the educators of Europe. We are at liberty to experiment, and, be¬ 
cause of this fact and because of our eagerness to know whether our 
experiments are helping us to make progress, we have evolved tech¬ 
niques for exact measurement of results. We use scales in hand¬ 
writing and tests in arithmetic and reading, and we have developed 
standards to which anyone may appeal in evaluating educational 
procedures. It would seem that the science of education ought to 
bind us together in a consolidated brotherhood of objective-minded 
devotees of a common cause. 

The facts are such as almost to shake one’s confidence in human 
nature The author of a certain spelling scale keeps his audience 
waiting when he is about to present the instrument which he regards 
as perfect while he enumerates all the shortcomings of earlier spelling 
scales. To be sure, neither the most modern investigator nor those 
of whom he is critical would for a moment consider adopting the 
practices in teaching spelling whidi Rice found in use in 1897 No 
maker of a spelling textbook would under any conditions neglect 
the findings of Ayres. Every move that has been made in the field 
of spelling instruction in recent years is in the right direction. There 
may be, and probably are, slight deviations to the right or the left 
from the path that will ultimately be followed, but Ameiican educa- 
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tion is on the way and on the way in a perfectly direct line. The 
science of education is such an advance over mere personal judgment 
as a proper guide in the selection of words to be taught in spelling 
that there can never be any turning-back from what has been 
achieved. 

The results of the science of education have at times been misused 
and misinterpreted just as have the results of all the other sciences, 
Communities which were informed in the early days of the survey 
movement that the pupils in their schools were not accomplishing 
what the older generation fondly hoped would be accomplished 
turned on superintendents and teachers and held them responsible. 
There were not a few educators in those early days who would have 
impeded the development of the science of education with perfectly 
clear consciences because of the social harm which resulted from its 
application. 

The misuses of the science of education are by no means limited 
to the lay public. A few years ago the letters I.Q. were accepted in 
many quarters as a sure guide to the grouping of children in school 
classes. Not only so, but it was held in some quarters than an I.Q. 
of 85 was legitimate ground for refusal to admit an adolescent youth 
to the secondary school. There is no need of enumerating further 
the many sins which were committed in the name of the intelligence 
quotient and justified by appealing to its infallibility. 

Certainly no candid student of educational progress would for a 
moment attempt to cover up the misfakes which have been made in 
interpreting the results of scientific measurement of school opera¬ 
tions. The difficulties of using a science should not, however, 
eclipse the science itself or make one overlook the importance of 
cultivating the science. 

When one reads the educational literature of 1890, one is im¬ 
pressed by the fact that opinion ruled the educational system, that 
committees gathered around the table and ventured to make 
pronouncements on many subjects although, as we now know, some 
of those pronouncements were without form and void. Today, as 
the merest tyro in education understands, it is not safe to make any 
assertion unless one has some objective evidence with which to 
support what one is saying. Time has been marching on, and a new 
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spirit and temper have come into education. So significant are the 
changes which recent years have witnessed in the attitudes of edu¬ 
cators that it is peifecUy certain that, when the educational history 
of this period is written, the characteristic which will be noted as 
outranking all others is devotion to the scientific study of school 
problems Minor differences in methods of scientific inquiry will be 
forgotten. The main fact will stand out clearly and distinctly. 

One could wish that educators were somewhat more tolerant of 
one another. Here again I would not be misinterpreted as arguing 
in favor of compromises. I believe in the most vigorous defense of 
each view which a student of education holds as a result of his 
investigations, I believe that there should be valiant blows struck 
in the defense of every conclusion whida seems to be justified by 
objective evidence. The plea which is here made is that publicity 
be so managed that science shall not suffer from the disagreements 
between scientists. The fact is that the marked progress which has 
been made in recent years in. the refinement of methods of teaching 
and of school administration would never have been possible if it had 
not been for the science of education. 

The conquest of formalism and the development of the science of 
education are achievements of the first magnitude. They ought to 
unite educators into an enthusiastic group of co-workers confident 
that they can overcome all difficulties. We turn now to the con¬ 
sideration of a third domain of controversy, one which is consuming 
at the present time much of the energy of educators and of the 
general public. The area of disagreement which is here referred to 
can be described briefly by saying that there is grave uncertainty as 
to how education is to be financed. 

In dealing with school support, we must distinguish sharply 
between two questions: Shall there be a broad, comprehensive plan 
of education or a narrow, limited plmi? What are the sources from 
which financial support is to be drawn? These are not questions 
which educators alone are discussing- Newspapers and taxing au¬ 
thorities are asking them. The Congress of the United States and 
the legislature of every state in the Union are attempting to answer 
them. The interesting point for the purposes of our present dis¬ 
cussion is that the disagreements in this area of dispute are curiously 
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complex. Parents want a broad education for their children. Tax¬ 
payers are, as a group, disposed to argue in more or less emphatic 
terms for limitation of the school program. School people are in 
favor of an enlargement of the program but are not in agreement as 
to the form which this enlargement shall take. For example, some 
educators favor emphasis on vocational education and are doubtful 
about the wisdom of traditional courses, while other educators are 
very critical of all forms of vocational instruction. When taxpayers 
need arguments against the schools, they quote educators who have 
expressed themselves as opposed to the introduction of vocational 
courses into the curriculum, or, on the other hand, they quote the 
advocates of vocational education to prove that there should be a 
reduction in the amount of instruction of the conventional type in¬ 
cluded in the present curriculum. 

The many conflicting views about the breadth of education are 
paralleled by an endless variety of ideas about the source from which 
school support is to be derived. Farmers arc opposed to taxes on 
real estate. People with large incomes arc opposed to income taxes. 
People who live in districts with high property values and corre¬ 
spondingly low tax rates are in favor of deriving support for schools 
from local taxation. People in districts with low assessable values 
demand support for schools from the state or federal government. 
Educators sympathize sometimes with one group, sometimes with 
another. They differ as to sources of support although they are in 
essential agreement with respect to the necessity of a broad, modern 
educational program. 

There is no area of disagreements in which it is so difficult as in 
this to distinguish between that which is trivial and transient and 
that which is fundamental. It is indeed true that, if the public is not 
brought to some acceptable basis of action with regard to support, 
there is imminent danger that the progress of education will be 
seriously impeded. When educators are combating formalism or 
devising and administering scientific teste, something goes on even 
though there is competition and even though there is exchange of 
bitter criticism. When educators make an effort to secure financial 
support for schools, action by the public is the essential end at which 
they are aiming, Anything that prevente action seems highly im¬ 
portant no matter how trivial it may be when considered by itself. 
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In view o£ tlie urgent character of the problem of securing support 
for schools, educational leaders have sometimes shown intolerance 
of views that differ from those which they themselves hold. They 
have laid complete plans which have seemed to them expedient and 
likely to produce results and have demanded the withdrawal of all 
dissent. 

Anyone who overrides opposition and is inhospitable to experi¬ 
mental methods of solving social problems assumes grave responsi¬ 
bilities. Educators have often found in the past that, when they 
have pushed through in the face of popular opposition plans which 
they have regarded as advantageous, they have prevented the de¬ 
velopment of that wholesome public understanding of schools which 
is the only sure foundation of permanent support. After all, is it not 
better for educators to make a dear case for a broad, modern educa¬ 
tional program—indeed, to make this case as many times as may be 
necessary to gain popular approval—and lay less stress than they 
often do on their theories as to the way in which support is to be 
secured? The schools exist in response to the demands of parents 
for opportunities for their children. Educators can legitimately 
emphasize the need of support, but they have a right to demand 
that society assume the responsibility for determining the ways in 
which support is to be secured. If educators assume the whole 
responsibility for making plans for the support of schools and for 
securing the adoption of these plans, they will foster lethargy on the 
part of the patrons of tlic schools. There is some evidence that 
lethargy has been cultivated in social groups as a result of the 
methods of campaigning which educators have adopted in the past. 
It cannot be too urgently contended that the patrons of schools, that 
is, the general public, must be aroused, not allowed to expect the 
educators to do everything that is necessary to maintain the schools. 
It will be especially disastrous if the lethargy of the patrons goes 
further than neglect and becomes resistance to the domination of the 
educators, It is poor educational policy to relieve anyone of a duty 
which he should perform. 

I believe that opposition to the e.Ypansion of educational oppor¬ 
tunities exists today in powerful centers of influence. I live in a city 
where the curtailment of school facilities has gone on systematically 
for a number of years. There was a time when teachers' organiza- 
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tions enforced their will and dominated the situation. Instead of 
educating the public^ the teachers’ organizations forced the city 
again and again to do their bidding. The result is a city without 
understanding of its educational needs and without a feeling of 
responsibility for meeting these needs. 

I have presented the problem of securing financial support for 
schools because I am convinced that fundamentally this problem is 
exactly like the problems of banishing formalism and cultivating a 
science of education. In all three cases which, have been discifssed up 
to this point, progress has been made because progress is the result of 
essential agreements. All three cases prove that there is among 
educators a core of sound agreement. Surrounding this core of 
agreement there is a body of divergent, conflicting views which must 
be tolerated because they supply the raw materials out of which 
progressive adjustments can be experimentally developed. If edu¬ 
cators can be induced to magnify and emphasize the points of agree¬ 
ment, the points on which there is disagreement will be seen to be in 
reality of secondary or terdary importance. As time passes and 
opportunity for consideration is provided, the great central issues 
will stand out in the conspicuous positions which rightfully belong 
to them. The accepted formula for meeting these issues will be 
experimentation and critical evaluation of results of experimenta¬ 
tion. 

So confident am I of the validity of the statement that emphasis 
on fundamentals and experimentation with details will lead to the 
solution of educational problems that I venture to carry the dis¬ 
cussion into three fields in which education is now seeking to adjust 
differences but is without conspicuous success in its efforts. 

The first of these fields is that of vocational education. It is, I am 
sure, agreed on all sides that the industrial conditions in this country 
are such that young people will on the average attend school in the 
future longer than they have in the past. It is also generally agreed 
that the instructional program of the schools must of necessity 
undergo some kind of change in order to accommodate itself to the 
large percentage of pupils who do not intend to enter the professions 
or literary or scientific vocations. That there is agreement with 
regard to the desirability of reorganizing the curriculum is apparent 
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when one listens to the advocates of cither vocational education or 
traditional education. Each party to the discussion is voluble in its 
advice to the other. Both want changes, and both are critical of 
present conditions. 

It certainly seems rational, in view of the universal demand for 
the reconstruction of the school curriculum, to expect intelligent 
educators to stop emphasizing their differences and to attack, the 
problems of vocational education in an experimental and conciliatory 
attitude, The President of the United States is so fully aware of the 
fact that a new plan of vocational education must be developed in 
order that young people may be prepared for their practical careers 
that he has organized a committee which is trying to find a way of 
bringing schools into proper and co-operative relations with both 
industrial organizations and the other social institutions. This 
committee includes in its membership industrialists, representatives 
of labor, and educators. It will shortly make recommendations 
which will undoubtedly influence American education in a funda¬ 
mental way. It is my firm belief that, if we educators had been wise 
in our day and generation, we should have long since accomplished 
what the President’s committee is trying to accomplish. When the 
history of vocational education is written, it will reveal a long record 
of controversies of which no one can be proud. Those who have 
administered the program of vocational education during the past 
two decades have emphasized at every point their opposition to the 
long-established practices of the schools. Representatives of the 
conventional courses have cither shut their eyes to the obvious needs 
of young people or insistently and obstinately defended traditional 
forms of instruction. It is quite in keeping with the facts to say that 
on both sides there has been dogmatic intolerance. A basis of agree¬ 
ment is dif&cult to find because the differences of opinion with regard 
to vocational education have been allowed to accumulate and have 
been exaggerated until now there is the necessity of intervention 
from outside the educational ranks. 

I believe that it can be asserted without fear of contradiction that 
the most important duty facing the educational system of this 
country is to find a way of adjusting instruction to the needs of 
modern society. I believe also that the one and only way to meet 
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this duty is for educators to unite. By the word “unite” I do not 
mean calling a caucus and demanding that everyone accept the 
solution proposed by the dominant party. By “unite” I mean com¬ 
ing together and making perfectly clear the points on which all are 
agreed. “Unite” also means allowing anyone who has a promising 
idea the opportunity to experiment with that idea. Pursuit of 
divergent lines of experimentation is the best possible way of bring¬ 
ing out the devices which will most effectively meet the existing 
demands. Experimentation should always be accompanied by 
rigorous evaluation of outcomes. If educators can be persuaded to 
experiment vigorously with devices and to evaluate results without 
prejudice, the problems of vocational education and of general 
education can be solved. Anyone who refuses to participate in 
tolerant experimentation and study of outcomes is guilty of block¬ 
ading the path of progress, Excessive emphasis on points of dis¬ 
agreement is the strongest evidence of unwillingness or inability to 
deal rationally with social problems. The community of educators 
ought to be quick to mete out the penalty of public condemnation to 
anyone who is guilty of undue emphasis on disagreements. 

Another field in which the formula of concentrating on agree¬ 
ments can and should be applied is that of instruction in the social 
studies. When the framework of the present curriculum was erected, 
the need of instruction in the social studies was not acute. Society 
was comparatively simple in its structure, and the home and the 
church assumed the major responsibility for cultivating in children 
the virtues of social-mindedness. Today the situation is different, 
and there is urgent necessity that the schools take an important 
part in making pupils intelligent about society and its organization. 
So far as I know, there is no dissent from this view. Differences of 
opinion begin to appear, however, the moment one insists on a 
particular method of procedure or on a particular body of instruc¬ 
tional material. 

A demonstration of the disastrous consequences of disagreement 
was recently given by the Commission on the Social Studies. In 1929 
the American Historical Association assembled a group of educators 
and representatives of political science, economics, sociology, and 
history and assigned to this group the task of discovering ways of 
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correcting the generally recognized deficiency in social instruction in 
the public schools. For five years the cottimission held frequent 
meetings and discussed the problem which it had been created to 
solve. It employed experts to investigate a variety of relevant topics 
and report their findings. In this way it made available a great deal 
of valuable information about social studies and about schools. The 
commission did very little by way of direct experimenting with 
methods of teaching. It did not stimulate schools to try one or 
another of the possible programs suggested by those who are eager 
to promote the introduction of social studies into the curriculum. 
When it came to the preparation of the final report, disagreements 
loomed so large that the declaration of policy which the commission 
adopted was not signed by four important members. 

It is, of course, fruitless to speculate what might have happened if 
the Commission on the Social Studies had spent its resources in 
experimenting and in evaluating the outcomes of its experiments. 
It seems clear, however, that the future will have to proceed by 
some method other than that adopted by the commission. The need 
of instruction in the social studies is even more pressing today than 
it was in 1929, when the American Historical Association organized 
its commission. If educators can be induced to experiment more 
vigorously than they have in the past, to evaluate the outcomes of 
their experiments, and to move forward in the directions in which 
progress seems possible, the curriculum can be enriched in spite of 
disagreements with regard to collectivism or any other trend in 
society. 

It is perhaps important, as a reinforcement of the plea for experi¬ 
mentation which has been made throughout this paper, to call 
attention to the fact that in most social situations there are several 
modes of procedure—not merely a single mode—which can be ad¬ 
vantageously followed. It is conceivable, for example, that the 
social studies might be built on a foundation laid in geography. It 
is conceivable that some genius acquainted with anthropology might 
use primitive cultures as a means of gradually making children in 
the schools aware of the importance of the institutions and inodes of 
life which make up modern civilization. It is possible that pupil 
government in a school might be so organized and operated as to 
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lead pupils to an understanding oi society. In all these cases the end 
would be social-mindednessj but the means of reaching the end 
would be different. If educators could fix their thinking on a com¬ 
mon goal, great gain would come to the educational system. 

It must be admitted that one difficulty with the method of solving 
educational problems here advocated is the natural human desire on 
the part of individuals to attach their names or the names of their 
institutions to particular plans. In the early days of all the sciencesj 
the discoverer of a law had the satisfaction of seeing his name 
attached to that law. As the sciences have matured, individuals 
have claimed less and less credit. They have recognized that the 
discovery of a law is a product of social co-operation,, not a personal 
achievement. If one notes the fact that every educational test is 
labeled by its maker with his own name or the fact that every vari¬ 
ation in method of teaching is designated as so-and-so's plan of in¬ 
struction, one must conclude that education is in a very immature 
stage. Pride of authorship and eagerness for prestige are not con¬ 
ducive to concentration of attention on fundamentals. They are 
petty distractions quite as fatal to progress as disagreements with 
regard to theory. 

By way of illustration of the harm which comes when questions 
about credit and jurisdiction are the main themes of consideration, 
we may refer to recent happenings in government. There has been 
much criticism by educators of the efforts of the federal government, 
operating through the National Youth Administration and other 
agencies, to do something for young people who are out of school 
and for other young people who would be out of school if it were not 
for the aid given by the National Youth Administration. I have 
heard it said with great emphasis that the federal government is 
encroaching on the constituted authority of the educational de¬ 
partments of the states by giving stipends to higli-school pupils and 
to college students and by making regulations under which the dis¬ 
bursements are made. I have myself been disposed to ask why the 
federal government does not seek to develop a closer relation between 
educational institutions and the camps of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. I have no disposition to defend the position that what is 
being done in the name of relief is the final or even the most ex- 
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pedient solution of the problems of youth. I am quite certain, on 
the other hand, that something had to be done and done without 
delay. It seems to me fair to admit that the adolescent boys who are 
out of school and unemployed constitute a national problem with 
which the educational authorities of states and communities have 
not dealt and do not know how to deal. It seems to me fair to 
admit that the National Youth Administration has done everything 
that could possibly be done to decentralize the administration of aid 
to high-school pupils and college students. I believe that the agencies 
which are needed to give vocational guidance and aid in’placeinent 
to young people are either nonexistent or inadequate. When the 
federal government stepped in and created special agencies to make 
up for the deficiencies in the educational system, it was attempting 
to deal witli a problem which had to be solved in some way. I do not 
believe that there is a single educator in this country who would 
deny for a moment that an emergency existed and still exists in this 
country with respect to young people. I have views with regard to 
jurisdiction, and I dare say that many of the members of this audi¬ 
ence have very definite personal views on the subject. The con¬ 
clusion which I have reached after comparing my own views with 
those of others is that it is expedient and just that we all recognize 
the efforts of the federal government as educational experiments of 
the highest importance. The camps of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps have shown that something can be done to restore morale and 
establish regular habits of Uving and working in boys who left school 
in many cases because they were dissatisfied with what was there 
offered them. The socially beneficial tasks which high-school pupils 
and college students are asked to perform in return for the aid 
which they receive are experiments which may lead to the discovery 
on a large scale of the advantages of mixing responsible labor with 
academic courses. It may be that the program of the National 
Youth Administration will show that the number of profitable 
undertakings in which high-school pupils and college students can 
participate is limited. The experiment of mixing work and study 
may even prove that there is no advantage in such a combination. 
On the other hand, the efforts of the federal government may lead to 
highiy valuable modifications of the educational procedures of the 
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country. If we can all unite in asking for a critical evaluation of the 
experiments that are being tried and if we open-mindcdly seek to 
reorganize educational practices in this country at every point where 
experimentation shows that they need to be changed, then and only 
then will the disadvantages of disagreement be overcome and the 
advantages of experimentation be realized. 

By citing a number of definite examples, I have attempted to show 
that beneath the disagreements which divide educators into warring 
groups iKere. are iMudAmervLa.! Aud ideas, which may be 

made the basis for co-operation and agreement. There is an emo¬ 
tional coloring to all disagreements which destroys perspective and 
even blinds men to obvious common grounds for constructive action. 
There is ample justiheation for urging the members of our profession 
to give consideration to agreements in order that we may develop an 
attitude of tolerance toward one another. If we can magnify the 
principles on which we believe alike, we will view without emotion 
the differences in theory and practice which now loom large in our 
thinking. The development of a professional spirit of co-operation 
among school people is indeed important, but it is by no means the 
only advantage which is to be derived from emphasis on fundamen¬ 
tals. The public relations of the profession will be vastly improved 
if the public at large becomes convinced that there has been a meet¬ 
ing of minds among those who are in charge of the schools. The 
ordinary citizen does not understand what is going on when one 
group of educators says that the high schools are neglecting their 
duty and lowering the standards of scholarship and another group 
of educators, equally competent, asserts that the American high 
school is the very bulwark of democracy, an institution which is 
raising popular intelligence and freedom of thinking to a level never 
attained in the older civilizations. The fact is, of course, that both 
groups are right. High schools have a long way to go before they 
become perfect embodiments of the ideal; they can improve scholar¬ 
ship and can accomplish under proper guidance far more than they 
do at the present time. It is also true tliat they represent one of the 
most forward-looking movements that the world has ever witnessed. 
These statements about the high school are not incompatible; they 
ate supplementary to each other. Taken together, they indicate the 
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direction in which education is advancing and should advance. 
Frankness with the public, which supports the high schools, need 
not jeopardize to any degree whatsoever the program of develop¬ 
ment of the high schools provided frankness is discriminating and 
describes the situation with proper emphasis on essentials. 

As it is with the high school, so is it with all the other divisions of 
the educational system. Satisfaction and dissatisfaction can prop¬ 
erly be expressed in one and the same paragraph and on one and the 
same platform. 

By way of summary, may I point out in a few words the great 
achievements and the momentous problems of education which have 
been touched on in this paper. Education has in recent decades 
carried on valiant and victorious warfare against formalism It has 
established and made permanent a new, scientific attitude, which 
insures the penetrating investigation of all school problems and the 
direction of educational policies on the basis of the results of in¬ 
vestigation, It has brought the people of this country to a realization 
of the fact that an enriched program of education is necessary and 
that such a program requires large financial support. The problem 
of proper support of education is not solved, but it is clearly stated, 
and out of the present disagreements as to methods of securing 
support is sure to issue a constructive policy. Other problems which 
are recognized as being of major importance and requiring co¬ 
operation for their solution arc the modification of the school 
curriculum so as to establish an equilibrium between vocational 
education and general education and the introduction of civic 
education of an effective type into the instructional program. There 
are, it is true, petty jealousies about jurisdiction, about who is to be 
the chief executive in providing and regulating aid for pupils. These 
jealousies seem absurd when the problem of taking care of unem¬ 
ployed young people is faced as one of the most difficult problems 
with which American society is confronted. 

The consideration of such facts as have been reviewed must lead 
all competent thinkers to a realization of the genuine progress which 
has been achieved and of the fundamental unity of educational 
thought and effort. It remains for educators to show their faith in 
their cause and in each other by putting emphasis in the future 
where it belongs—on major agreements in theory and in practice 
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The provision of elTicicnt and economic insLruclion in the funda¬ 
mental processes of arithmetic has long given serious concern to 
students of education. In spite of diligent efforts on tlic part of 
teachers and administrators, a large number of pupils, year after 
year, pass through the elementary school, the high school, and even 
the college with little skill in the manipulation of numbers. The 
large number oi iailures lesoVting itom aTithmclic deheiency is not 
only a serious item of expense to the schools and the pupils, but the 
prospective employer and the general public adopt a very critical 
attitude, at times, concerning these unsatisfactory results. Sug¬ 
gested solutions for the difficulties arc constantly being offered. 
Some of the reasons commonly given for the failures are poor meth¬ 
ods of instruction, the abstract manner of presenting the number 
combinations, the presentation of the combinations before there is 
understanding of arithmetic situations, teaching arithmetic before 
there is a readiness on the part of the pupil, and deadening repeti¬ 
tion without proper motivation or adequate variety of instruction, 
Beyond question, much failure in arithmetic may be attributed to ir¬ 
regular attendance, to frequent transfer from school to school, or, at 
times, to double promotions. 

Such comments as these, made by a conference group of eleven 
elementary-school principals in Chicago, in co-operation with their 
district superintendent of schools, led them to assume the taslc of 
investigating the arithmetic difficulties in their respective schools on 
the south side of Chicago. The purpose of the study was not merely 
to give assistance to particular children failing in arithmetic but also 
to determine the characteristic deficiencies and to set up appropriate 
remedial measures. 
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The schools represented in the project are located in neighbor¬ 
hoods of varied environments and diverse populations. In three dis¬ 
tricts the population is almost entirely negro. In two it is fairly well 
divided between negro and white. In one school of white pupils 
there is a large percentage of transients. In the five remaining school 
districts the population is made up largely of small home-owners, 
many of them representing the second generation from northern 
Europe. Regardless of the personnel, each school had, in its middle 
and upper grades, a number of pupils who were not succeeding in 
arithmetic because of deficiency in the four fundamental processes. 
Preliminary discussion indicated that some of the schools showed 
trends toward certain characteristic errors but that many fundamen¬ 
tal weaknesses were common to all the schools. The principals 
recognized the immediate need for a careful diagnosis of difficulties 
before progress in remedial measures could be made. 

Because of their deficiencies in arithmetic, five pupils from each 
half-grade, Grades IV B to VIII A, in the eleven schools were chosen 
for diagnosis. The pupils were not of low intelUgence, nor were they 
necessarily failures in other subjects. The 516 children finally re¬ 
ported in the study were distributed as follows: Grade IVB, 51 
pupils; Grade IV A, 50 pupils; Grade V B, 53 pupils; Grade V A, 54 
pupils; Grade VIB, 51 pupils; Grade VIA, 56 pupils; Grade VIIB, 
53 pupils; Grade VII A, $0 pupils; Grade VIIIB, 4^ pupils, and 
Grade VIII A, 56 pupils. 

For the purpose of diagnosing the individual difficulties, the Bus- 
well-John Diagnostic Chart for Fundamental Processes in Arith¬ 
metic was administered to all the pupils. Since the procedure in this 
test is to have the child speak aloud as he does his work, the test 
must be given individually. The pupil does his work and describes 
his procedure aloud, while the teacher jots down his progress and 
notes the types of errors that the child is making. In order that the 
diagnostic experience might be shared with the maximum number of 
individuals, the tests in each school were administered in part by the 
principal and in part by the teachers of the respective grades. In this 
way more than a hundred persons participated in selecting, testing, 
and reteaching the pupils. 

The classification of errors in the four fundamental processes 
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employ&d by tbe B.utho?s o[ tbe tests, was used. TKe iact that \ti- 
stances of practically all the types of mistakes recorded by the test 
authors were discovered to some degree in all the schools and in near¬ 
ly all the grades indicates that the classification involved the typical 
errors in these schools and that the examiners were alert to the mis¬ 
takes. In addition to the regularly classified errors, many singular 
and awkward procedures were recorded. 

In the Buswell-John tables the errors fall under twenty-eight 
heads in addition, twenty-four in subtraction, thirty-four in multi¬ 
plication, and thirty-live in division. In this article only the twelve 
difficulties most often noted in each process will be discussed. The 
other items were more or less scattered s.nd of individual watwrt, 
while the twelve listed seem to give valuable generalization. 

Table I shows that in each of the processes the leading difficulty 
resulted from errors in combinations, more than three-fifths of the 
children making such errors. Another weakness appearing in all the 
processes was the habit of counting. Zero difficulties were common. 
In subtraction 29 per cent of all the children made mistakes because 
of zeros in the minuend; in multiplication four types of difficulties 
with zero appeared among the difficulties with the twelve highest 
frequencies; and in division 28 per cent of the children made errors 
resulting from the zero difficulty. 

Many oilheerrorsweie simply the result of carelessness, or poorly 
established habits, or of efforts to make short cuts. In addition, for 
instance, were found frequent recurrences of such mistakes as, “For¬ 
got to add carried number^” "Repeated work after partly done," 
“Grouped two or more numbers.” Thirty-two per cent of the pupils 
examined forgot to add the carried number. Perhaps there is a direct 
relation between this error and the fact that 4S per cent of the pupils 
habitually waited until they had added a column before adding the 
carried number. It was also found that 12 per cent disregarded 
column position, a like percentage omitted one or more digits, 10 
per cent made errors in reading numbers, and the same percentage 
made ettors in copying numbers. 

A most distressing situation revealed by the tests is that the 
upper grades made no better showing than the lower grades. Table 
I shows that in the process of addition the pupils in Grade VIIIA 
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proved themselves better than the pupils in Grade IV B in only 
four of the listed error-causing items. In seven of the addition errors 
recorded, the percentages of pupils malting errors in Grade VIIIA 
were greater than the corresponding percentages in Grade IV B. The 
averages of the percentages lor addition given in Table II indicate 
that the greatest percentages were found in Grades VIIIB and V A, 
It is interesting to note that the grade having the best record, Grade 
VII A, is followed, chi onologlcally, by the grade having the poorest 
record, Grade VIIIB. 


TABLE n 

Rank op Grabe IV B to grade vm A in each Process according to 
Average Percentage or Pupils Making Errors (Only T^velve 
Errors of HtcHEsr frequency Considered) 
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VIA 

37 

VA 

30 

VIIIB 

37 

VIIIB 

33 
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V A 

39 

IVA 

30 

VA 

40 

VIA 

43 

10 

VIIIB 

39 

IVB 

34 

VTA 

41 

VA 

45 


The slight improvement in the habit of counting is discouraging, 
In the process of addition 50 per cent of the pupils in Grade VIIIB 
were still using this slow method. Counting on the fingers, tapping 
with the pencil, patting with the foot, coiinling objects in tlic room 
and on the desk were some of the more common devices employed. 
Even more ingenious and more elusive methods of counting are 
recorded later. It appears that the pupils adopt these varied devices 
of counting to avoid possible criticism from the teachers 

In subtraction the improvement was more regular than in addi¬ 
tion, but grades with low percentages of pupils making errors weie 
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employed by the authors of the tests was used. The fact that in¬ 
stances of practically all the types of mistakes recorded by the test 
authors were discovered to some degree in all the schools and in near¬ 
ly all the grades indicates that the classification involved the typical 
errors in these schools and that the examiners were alert to the mis¬ 
takes. In addition to tlie regularly classified errors, many singular 
and awkward procedures were recorded. 

In the Buswell-John tables the errors fall under twenty-eight 
heads in addition, twenty-four in subtraction, thirty-four in mulLi- 
plication, and thirty-five in division. In this article only the twelve 
difficulties most often noted in each process will be discussed. The 
other items were more or less scattered and of individual nature, 
while the twelve listed seem to give valuable generalization. 

Table I shows that in each of the processes the leading difficulty 
resulted from errors in combinations, more tlian three-fifths of the 
children malting such errors. Another weakness appearing in all the 
processes was the habit of counting. Zero difficulties were common. 
In subtraction 29 per cent of all the children made mistakes because 
of zeros in the minuend; in multiplication four types of difficulties 
with zero appeared among the difficulties with the twelve highest 
frequencies; and in division 28 per cent of the children made errors 
resulting from the zero difficulty. 

Many of the errors were simply the result of carelessness, or poorly 
established habits, or of efforts to make short cuts. In addition, for 
instance, were found frequent recurrences of such mistakes as, "For¬ 
got to add carried number^” "Repeated work after partly done," 
"Grouped two or more numbers.” Thirty-two per cent of the pupils 
examined forgot to add the carried number. Perhaps there is a direct 
relation between this error and the fact that 45 per cent of the pupils 
habitually waited until they had added a column before adding the 
carried number. It was also found that 12 per cent disregarded 
column position, a like percentage omitted one or more digits, 10 
per cent made errors in reading numbers, and the same percentage 
made errors in copying numbers. 

A most distressing situation revealed by the tests is that the 
upper grades made no better showing than the lower grades. Table 
I shows that in the process of addition the pupils in Grade VIIIA 
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proved themselves better than the pupils in Grade IV B in only 
four of the listed error-causing items. In seven of the addition errors 
recorded, the percentages of pupils malcing errors in Grade VIII A 
were greater than the corresponding percentages in Grade IV B. The 
averages of the percentages for addition given in Table II indicate 
that the greatest percentages were found in Grades VIII B and V A. 
It is interesting to note that the grade having the best record, Grade 
VII A, is followed, chronologically, by the grade having the poorest 
record, Grade VIII B. 


TABLE II 

RANK OF GKADE IV D TO GRADE VIH A IN EACH PROCESS ACCORDING TO 
Average Percentage of Pupils Making errors (Only Tivelve 
Errors of Highest Frequency Considered) 
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39 
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The slight improvement in the habit of counting is discouraging. 
In the process of addition 50 per cent of the pupils in Grade VIII B 
were still using this slow method. Counting on the fingers, tapping 
with the pencil, patting with the foot, counting objects in the room 
and on the desk were some of the more common devices employed. 
Even more ingenious and more elusive methods of counting are 
recorded later, It appears that the pupils adopt these varied devices 
of counting to avoid possible criticism from the teachers. 

In subtraction the improvement was more regular than in addi¬ 
tion, but grades with low percentages of pupils making errors were 
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Still followed by grades with liigher percentages. Table I shows 
that the percentages of pupils in Grade VIIIA who failed to allow 
ior borrowing, who derived an unknown from a known combination, 
and who omitted a column were larger than the corresponding per¬ 
centages ill Grade IV B. Table II shows that, as in addition. Grade 
VIIA had the lowest average percentage of pupils making errors 
in subtraction, followed by Grade VIII A. 

Table II shows that in multiplication Grade VIIIA made the 
best showing, while Grade VIA stood at the bottom of the list. In 
division Grade VIIA was again in the lead, and Grade V A this 
time ranked lowest. 

In addition to the mistakes that fall definitely within the classi¬ 
fication of the authors of these tests, many strange and criatic errors 
occurred. Some of these mistakes indicated decided ingenuity on the 
part of the pupils and, in the consistency with which they were fol- 
g g lowed, prove that, although failing in some phase of arith- 
9 9 metic, the children were often clever in their thinking 

7 “ processes, Several children added simple columns on scratch 
— 7 paper as shown on the left. After this laborious process the 

^7 •“ sum of the 27 was written under Uie original column. Some 
g cases of proceeding from left to right were found. At least 
— one of these was the case of a boy who wrote with his left 
hand, a condition which may or may not have accounted for 
the awkward procedure. In subtraction he started at the left, 
changed the numbers of the minuend to care for the borrowing, and 

537 then proceeded to subtract from left to right. In the ex- 
-4589 shown at the left, after writing 6483, he crossed out 

- the 6,4,8 and wrote 5,3, 7 above them and then subtracted. 

Some individual work with this child made it possible for his 
£nal report card to show a rating of “good” at the end of the year. 
To get the sum of 53 and 8, one girl exhausted her fingers and spent 
time running her eyes over the room and counting desks, pictures, 
lamps, gloves, and many other objects. A fourteen-ycai-old pupil 
who did not know her tables worked out the multiplication by 
means of addition. 

In the process of subtraction, borrowing is difficult for many chil- 
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dren. One boy in Grade VIA had no idea of borrowing. So long as 
the lower digit in each place was smaller than the digit above, he 
secured correct answers. When he found a digit below that 
- 825 was larger than the one above, he found the difference in 
each case between the two digits and wrote the result below. 
In the example at the left he said: “5 from 8 is 3, 2 from 9 is 7, 
8 from 4 is 4. Bjing down the 4.” 

Confusion of processes and of language gave emphasis to the need 
of training in clear English expression. One sixth-grade child used 
the language of division when multiplying. In multiplying 4 by 2, 
she said, “2's in 4 equals 8.” Another child used the language of 
division when subtracting, thus: “3’s in 5 equals 2.” Other cases 
of careless expression showed the danger of permitting children to 
proceed without checking their language. 

SUMMARY COMMENTS 

A study of these lists of errors raised many questions: Do the re¬ 
sults confirm the stand of those educators who declare that the 
teaching of abstract numbers starts too early in the experience of 
many children? Have many of the difficulties been the result of 
wrong pedagogical procedure? Has sufficient allowance been made 
for individual differences? Should more time be given to remedial 
work? Can the regular teacher afford to give the time requisite to 
these problem cases in mathematics? Would more work at the black¬ 
board, with the pupil speaking out as he proceeds, help the teacher 
to analyze the difficulties of the child and so forestall many of the 
problems arising? Do the pupils in the upper grades become so in¬ 
volved in the attempt to learn intricate processes, such as fractions, 
decimals, and percentages, that they neglect or become careless in 
applying the skills of the fundamentals? Is the explanation of the 
poor showing in the upper grades to be found in the possibility that 
the mistakes become established and more fixed as the children pass 
from grade to grade? Should more arbitrary and uniform procedures 
be laid down for the teachers to follow? There is need for much study 
before these questions can be answered satisfactorily. 

It seems evident from the tests that there is an irregular develop- 
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merit in learning the fundamental processes, that the pupils Learn 
certain of the arithmetic skills without mastering others. Until the 
particular skills causing the difficulty are designated, no progress 
can be realized in improving the achievement of the child. Real 
diagnosis of the child's weaknesses has become essential. The ex¬ 
perience of the Chicago principals, moreover, gives conclusive proof 
that diagnosis is an individual matter. Group testing shows that the 
pupils are failing to secure correct results, but it does not disclose 
what specific skill or skills are causing difficulty. Patient, individual 
study of how a child moves through the complex maze of the arith¬ 
metic processes discloses the deficiencies, the partially established 
habits, and the bad habits of the pupil. Just as the physician notes 
all the symptoms of his patient and charts each evidence of improve¬ 
ment or failure, so must the teacher record all the symptoms of the 
child who is sick in his study of arithmetic. There is no short cut in 
such a study; it must be thorough and systematic, with no jumping 
at conclusions, While a prognosis or prediction of the outcome may 
be of service, it should not be mistaken foi an understanding of the 
difficulties. Pursuance of drill in bad habits is most unfortunate; it 
fixes the wrong habits, of which the child becomes a victim. When 
the instructor has found the difficulty, improvement and recovery 
may be confidently expected. In fact, the difficulties sometimes arc 
so simple that they at once dissolve into thin air. Another gratifying 
thing about such a diagnosis is that it may be made easily and inter¬ 
preted intelligently by the classroom teacher. 



PARADOXES IN SOCIAI^STUDIES INSTRUCTION 


C A. HARPER 
lllmois State Noimal University 

In considering the axioms of good teaching techniques, one is often 
struck by the danger of applying these too literally. One is also oc¬ 
casionally amused, if not amazed, at the results which come from 
applying certain rules of general method to the separate subject- 
matter fields. Modern developments in education have, of course, 
indicated that each subject-matter field has its own special method 
and that little remains which may be called general method. Even 
in the field of special method certain paradoxes appear which seem 
to contradict some usually accepted principles (accepted by the 
educationist). Here are a few of these paradoxes which I have 
selected from notes taken while visiting teachers engaged in teach¬ 
ing the social studies. 

I. The more often a teacher does a thing, the less efeciMy he does it. 
In spite of the saying that practice makes perfect, practice in teach¬ 
ing, in many cases, simply makss the teacher dull and uninteresting. 
This result is especially apparent when a teaching technique b ecomes 
a formula and that formula in itself becomes an object of worship. 
In visiting young and comparatively inexperienced teacliers, I have 
noticed some splendid results in the application of certain teaching 
techniques. When revisiting these teachers after the lapse of a few 
years, I have found that, although the self-confidence of the teachers 
had been greatly augmented and some mechanical imperfections in 
the teaching technique straightened out, yet the outcomes were de¬ 
cidedly less effective than in the previous period. The answer that 
“a new broom sweeps clean” is not entirely sufficient to account for 
this apparent contradiction to the old axiom that practice makes 
perfect. The best teaching technique becomes the poorest when used 
all the time. Every teacher should vary his procedure to avoid 
monotony on the part of the pupils and routine mechanization on 
his own part. 

6oi 
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2. The best means oj individualmug Inslmdion is thoroughly to 
socialize U. In many schools a great effort is being made to meet 
individual differences by ui^vidiialized instruction. This practice 
sometimes defeats its own purpose. It must be remembered that 
the individual is merely a “bundle of participations.’' The best way 
to find what the individual needs is to watch him in group participa¬ 
tion, and the best method of overcoming individual deficiencies is 
found in better group adjustment. Just as sociology has found that 
there is no conflict between individualizatiou and association, so we 
as teachers must realize that our care for the individual is not a 
matter of making a technique for his instruction but of seeing to it 
that he participates normally in the socialized situation. This neces¬ 
sity comes to mind because the sodal studies represent perhaps the 
most ideal subject-matter area for socialized procedure. In this case, 
method and objectives completely coincide; that is, we are endeavor¬ 
ing to teach group participation and the method of teaching it is, of 
course, group participation. 

3. TIte best questions are those asked by the pupils, In courses in 
education it used to be the rule that a great deal of time was taken 
up in discussing the merits of good questions and the technique of 
questioning to he developed by the prospective teacher. Fortunate¬ 
ly not so much of this discussion is heard at the present time, and 
most educators have come to realize that good teaching technique 
consists in stimulating the pupils to raise questions. The form in 
which the questions appear may be, and usually is, decidedly crude. 
In fact, one is suspicious immediately when the pupil presents a 
question that is nicely phrased and meets all the prerequisites of a 
good question. The questioning attitude is the thing that teachers 
are after, not the particular interrogatory sentence. This paradox is 
merely a part of the general proposition that good teaching is never 
in evidence and that the teacher who makes the greatest impression 
is the one who says the least. 

4. Belter two poor textbooks than one good book. This paradox 
seems rather startling until one realizes the textbook slavery of most 
high-school instruction. Textbooks are becoming better and more 
interesting, and a great many teachers say, “Why bother with 
supplementary reading and all fonts of library work so long as it 
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is impossible to cover all the rich material in our own textbook?" 
The answer is that the major attitudes and skills to be derived from 
teaching the social studies are dependent on the use of various types 
of printed material. The best textbook imaginable taught by the 
best possible teacher would fail to secure over one-third of the out¬ 
comes which are expected from the social studies. On the other 
hand, it might be possible to secure very good results from the use of 
two rather poor textbooks. Differences of interpretation, of empha¬ 
sis, and of selection of evidence might be used to develop critical 
attitudes and skills in the use of evidence. 

5. History, which is considered hy most pupils to he a subject which 
will strain their memories, requires muck less abstract memorization 
than any other subject in the curriculum. In most subjects there are a 
number of facts that must be abstractly memorized, There are no 
particular reasons or natural associations to aid recall; a sheer act of 
memory is required. In chemistry and physics, in botany and 
zoology, in trigonometry, in English, and in the foreign languages, 
there is a great deal of material of this type. History, on the other 
hand, presents a connected story. There is no more an exercise of 
rote memorization than there is in trying to recall what you did 
yesterday or on. your lasthirthday. The sequence of events and the 
many associations make of history a sort of collective past or col¬ 
lective memory to supplement our individual past. When pupils 
get the continuity of the thing, there is no reason why they should 
have to memorize the dates by repeating over and over a series of 
numbers. In fact, so far as I can see, history is the only subject in 
which there is no need of the exercise of any abstract memorization. 

6 . The poorest place for a *‘wall map’* is on the wall of the class¬ 
room. In visiting many classes in high-school history, I am im¬ 
pressed with the splendid collection of maps that are in evidence 
and the generally poor use that is made of them. The maps are 
usually used in connection with the old-fashioned type of recitation. 
They are found in the recitation room. They are usually jabbed at 
with a pointer by both teacher and pupil, the person in possession 
of the pointer searching rather aimlessly around until his eye lights 
on the name of a particular place that he desires to find. When the 
name is seen, the jab is made with an accompanying feeling of relief 
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and satisfaction. The map should be used in connection with the 
study or laboratory period, and the best position in which to use the 
map is to place it flat on a table with nordi to the north and south 
to the south. If, in connection with a presentation of material, geo¬ 
graphical data arc needed, a sketch map on the blackboard, made by 
teacher or pupil, is much more eiTcctive than the search-and-jab 
process. 

7. The best way to learn ohont the present is io study the past. Teach¬ 
ing history backward is always attractive to the person wlio knows 
little about history. It seems to be good pedagogy to proceed from 
the present, which is presumably known and real to the pupil, to the 
past, which is comparatively unknown. However, the actual fact 
is that, in starting with the present and going to the past, the teacher 
is violating a fundamental pedagogical piinciplet he is proceeding 
from the complex to the relatively simple. Moreover, what leads us 
to believe that the present complex economic, political, or social 
scene is familiar and real to the high-school or the elementary-school 
child? 

One of the most attractive fallacies in the whole field of teaching 
the social studies is this very idea that it is possible to reverse the 
chronology. Everyone of course is interested in teaching the pupils 
to understand the present, and every teacher is more or less im¬ 
patient with the necessity of building up the background without 
which the present is a ‘'big, booming, buzzing confusion.*’ There is, 
however, a great deal of confusion in thinking with regard to the 
techniques of accomplishing this laudable purpose. Our problems, of 
course, come from the present, but, to secure the answers, wc can 
no more work backward step by step than we could use such a pro¬ 
cedure in solving a problem in algebra or arithmetic. It is only after 
we have solved our problem and have arrived at the answer that we 
can trace the process backward, and then our purpose is merely to 
analyze our logical process and not to secure a better understanding 
of our answer. The prevalent confusion in thinking is due to the 
realization that much factual teaching has little to do with realities 
of any kind. The overemphasis on the laws of historical continuity 
and on the value of continuity is not the weakness in the poor meth¬ 
ods of teaching history. On the contrary, if the history teacher ap- 
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patently has no thought of the present world, one of the best meth¬ 
ods for making his teaching vital is to cause him to bear down on 
the continuous chain of causal relationships, not trying to walk 
backward but trying to push steadily forward, 

Another consideration in this paradox is the fact that, when the 
present problem in society becomes acute (that is, focused enough 
to become a matter occupying the attention of the press and the 
radio), when, in other words, the crisis breaks, the stage of propa¬ 
ganda has already set in. The emotional element has so entered the 
equation that a sane start is almost impossible even if we could work 
backward from the contemporary printed and spoken words. Pre¬ 
liminary survey of a problem, when it becomes so extended that it 
takes in a great deal of the available current material, becomes so 
complicated and so overcast mth foggy thinking that what feeble 
tentacles can be sent into the past are entirely inadequate to anchor 
the problem to a built-up development. 

8. Nothing is so out of date as the latest news story. If teachers try 
to concentrate on the immediate present, they are likely to center 
on the ephemeral and to be unable to see the woods for the trees. 
The old axiom that nothing is so stale as yesterday’s newspaper is a 
truism that every social-studies teacher should ponder. A pending 
bill before Congress, an apparent crisis in a European nation, or an 
act of aggression on the part of an Asiatic power, displayed promi¬ 
nently on the front page of a newspaper, may be an epoch-making 
incident, but it may have no significance whatever and may even 
be a false alarm. There is, however, an up-to-dateness and a vital 
modern significance to be found in a study of the formation of the 
Constitution or an examination of the principles of Jacksonian de¬ 
mocracy which is certain to be important to the pupil in the future 
as well as in the present. There are certain constants in the Ameri¬ 
can equation, and these do not depend on what is news today, They 
will serve, however, as filters or testers in determining the really 
significant aspects of the immediate trends. 

9. Most of the finishing and polishing done by the teacher results in 
undoing practically all the good that has been done Splendid work de¬ 
veloped by the pupils in the social-studies laboratory or in a discus¬ 
sion group is often ruined by the teacher’s desire to summarize and 
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to repeat the findings oI the dass. Nearly all teachers have an al¬ 
most uncontrollahle tendency to Say the last word. They wish the 
class to understand clearly that certain definite understandings or 
objectives have been accomplished, and they feel that they must 
state in the best possible words the final impression which is to re¬ 
main with the pupils. Perhaps they have already, in some sort of 
preview, told the pupil exactly what he is going to find out, and now 
they insist on restating what has been found out. As a result, the 
pupil realizes that he must show some signs of activity but that there 
is really no serious obUgation to do any thinking or to come to any 
conclusion. The teacher already has spoiled the fun of the thing by 
revealing what he is to look for, and, when the problem is over or 
the discussion is done or all the reports are in, the teacher will tell 
him exactly what he needs to remember and what he will be held for 
on the final day of reckoning. 

It is a rare teacher, indeed, who does not feel that he has had a 
successful day when he himself has made a good presentation or a 
clever summary. Pedagogy has long taught that it is poor procedure 
to repeat answers. Teachers need to remember this principle on a 
larger scale. Better by far to leave some misunderstandings in the 
mind of the immature citizen than to do the final and most im¬ 
portant act of thinking for him—that is, the crystallization of the 
conclusions. As teachers, possibly the best way to cure ourselves of 
this serious fault is to realize that the process which the pupil under¬ 
goes is more important than the factual information that he re¬ 
ceives. A sense of humor will help us also to realize our oracular 
tendencies and will minimise somewhat the feeling of infallibility that 
leads us to insist on the last word. 

lo. Teachers usually penalise the pupils for practicing the principles 
that are desired as outcomes of the social^studies teaching. "What is the 
worst crime that the pupil can commit? In a great many schools I 
am afraid that it is co-operation. That is, teachers condemn so-called 
“copying” as a decided moral lapse. The whole marking system is 
ruthlessly individualistic and develops the most antisocial traits. 
The system induces the pupil to attempt to please the teacher and 
guess at what the teacher wants, while entirely ignoring any re¬ 
sponsibility that he may have to the group. 
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In spite of some attempts to disguise the fact, it is nearly always 
apparent that children are talking to the teacher and listening to 
the teacher. They are encouraged to be self-centered and. selfish. 
Few rewards, indeed, are offered for aiding a weaker brother. Pupils 
are not taught to respect the opinions of tlieir classmates, and they 
learn little about democratic procedures, 

All these rather haphazard comments merely indicate that teach¬ 
ing is an art and not a trade. Many teachers—many techniques. 
There is no one right way to teach anything. This statement does 
not mean that all study of method is wasted time, nor does it mean 
that the artist cannot profitably study the techniques of the old 
masters. Itrather indicatesthatthematterof method deserves much 
more profound and critical attention than the average teacher in 
training is willing to grant it. 
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lloliokua Township Public Schools, Mabwab, New Jersey 

NANCY M ORDWAY 
School Number Two, Mabwah, New Jersey 


During the past several years the schools in Mahwah, New 
Jersey, have used a variety of preprimers after the introductory 
chart-building period. The same preprimer has not necessarily been 
used every year, nor has the same preprimer been used with each 
of the several reading groups in any class. 

It is felt that the teacher, in developing the charts during this 
introductory period, needs a knowledge of the vocabulary of the 
several preprimers to be used. This information gives a wider scope 
in vocabulary choice for the chart materials and better direction in 
terms of the transition from chart to book. Knowing the words most 
frequently used in the several preprimers enables the teacher to de¬ 
velop a basic vocabulary. Through this approach it is believed that 
the child has a better background for wide and independent reading 
in the several preprimers. 

In carrying out this program in the beginning reading instruction, 
the teachers in Mahwah have found the study by Gross* most help¬ 
ful. However, since her investigation covered preprimers published 
between 1927 and 1932, it was felt that knowledge was needed about 
the vocabularies of preprimers published later. The fifteen pre- 
primers selected for the present study have been published since 
1933. The books were selected at random, the purpose being to 
cover the field systematically. Most of the preprimers studied have 
been selected by the teachers for use in the Mahwah school system. 
The following fifteen preprimers were studied. They are arranged 
according to the year of publication. 

' Aline E, Gross, "A Preprimer Vocabulary Study," Elemtitary School Journal, 
XXXV (September, 1534), 48-56 
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1. Henry Suzzallo, George Fieeland, Katherine L McLaughlin, and Ada M. 
Skinner, Pint Steps. Fact and Story Readers. Chicago: Americarv Book Co , 

1933 

2. Clara B, Baker and Mary Maud Reed, P/ay«ra/cs, The Curriculum Read¬ 
ers. Indianapolis, Indiana; Bobbs-Merrill Co , 1934 

3, B R. Buckingham and Marguerite P. Dolch, Let’s Play. The Children's 
Bookshelf, Boston: Ginn & Co, 1934. 

4, Herman DresseljM. MadiieneVeverka, and May Robbins, Tout and Aim. 
The Laidlaw Readers, Chicago: Laidlaw Bros, 1934. 

5 Katherine E Dopp, May Pitts, and S, C. Garrison, Little Friends. Happy 
Road to Reading Chicago; Rand McNally & Co , 1934. 

6 Ullin Leavell, Elizabeth G. Breckenridge, Mary Drowning, and Hattie 
FoUis, Friends at Play. The Friendly Hour Chicago; American Book Co., 1935. 

7. Julia LetheldHahn, Eceryday floiags. ChildDevelopmeiit Readers. Bos¬ 
ton" Houghton Mifflin Co., 193S- 

8. Mildred English and Thomas Alexander, Spot Happy Hour Readers, 
Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1935. 

g. Nila Banton Smith, Tom’s Trip. The Unit-Activity Reading Series. 
Newark, New Jersey; Silver Burdett & Co., 1935, 

10, Clarence R. Stone and Anne Loiter Stone, assisted by Ida Vandergaw, 
Tom and Jip. The Webster Readers. St. Louis, Missouii" Webster Publishing 
Co., 1935. 

11, Grace E. Storm, Nip and Tuck, Guidance m Reading Series. Chicago; 
Lyons & Carnahan, 1936, 

12, Mabel O'Donnell and Alice Carey, Rides and Slides. The Alice and Jerry 
Books. Evanston, IWinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1936. 

13, Mabel O'Donnell and Alice Carey, The Alice and Jerry 

Books, Evanston, Illinois Row, Peterson & Co., 1936, 

14, Ethel Maltby Gthres, Everyday Ltfe Pre-Primer. Philadelphia: John C, 
Winston Co,, 1936, 

15, James S. Tippett, Henry and Uie Garden. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. World Book Co , 1936. 

In the counting of the words all plural forms were considered as 
separate words. Possessive forms of words were included with the 
singular forms. All words, including titles of stories and directions, 
were counted. However, neither the words on the covers nor the 
words in the tables of contents were included. 

In the combined vocabulary of the fifteen preprimers 350 different 
words appear—43 words fewer than the number in the combined 
vocabulary of the ten preprimers studied by Miss Gross. This de¬ 
crease may indicate a narrowing of the vocabulary foi materials 
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published at this level The total number of running words in all 
fifteen preprimers is 13,667. 

In the ranking of the words, the word having the highest fre¬ 
quency of use was ranked i. All the words with the same frequency 
count were given the same rank. Thus, while there were 350 differ¬ 
ent words, the lowest rank, because of these duplications, was 107. 

The 311 words appearing four or more times are shown in Table 
I, The column “Number of Books” indicates the number of pre- 
primeis in which the word is used. Only three words (a, moUtcr, and 
the) were used in all fifteen books. The range in the number of 
different words used in the several preprimers is from 35 to 85. 
The range in the total number of running words in a book is r88 to 
1,677. All tabulations have been checked at least twice and appear 
to be correct. 

Words with a frequency of less than four have been omitted from 
the table. The words appearing only once in all fifteen books follow; 
clowH) Ugkls, love, paint, park, reads, stores. The following words ap¬ 
peared twice in all fifteen preprimers: boiv-woiv-ivow, could, cross, 
daddy, his, lau^h, makes, stops, them, workers. The words appearing 
three times were: another, hack, bears, dress, feed, Frisky, grew, 
helped, helping, helps, hoiv, Jocko, Jumbo, laughs, more, oil, paid, 
please, pulled, sings, wailed, window. 

In addition to serving as a guide in making chart material, this 
study can also be a help in the selection of a book to follow a pre- 
primer chosen for basal use. The teachers in Mahwah feel that many 
children profit from the reading of several preprimers, iinclcr guid¬ 
ance, before approaching the primer. When the second or succeeding 
preprimer is selected, such factors as interest and pictorial attrac¬ 
tiveness must be considered, and these can be judged by an ex¬ 
perienced teacher However, the vocabularies of the books should 
also be compared. The data in Table I show a wide variation in the 
words used in the books surveyed. A second preprimer from, this 
group may be as difficult for the child to read as the first because of 
the lack of duplication of vocabulary. The challenge of the second 
book, should be at a minimum in terms of the number of new words 
introduced, By comparing the vocabulary of the other books listed 
with the book selected as basic, a teacher can discover the order in 
which the books should be introduced to the drildren. 
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SELECTEB REFERENCES ON KINDERGARTEN¬ 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


KATtlERINK t. McLAUGIILIN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The references in this fifth annual list of publications on kinder¬ 
garten-primary education appeared during the year between Janu¬ 
ary 1,1936, and January i, 1937- The year 1937 commemorates the 
kindergarten centennial. Though established as an independent in¬ 
stitution on the principle of education through development, a doc¬ 
trine not emphasized in primary education a century ago, the kinder¬ 
garten has not only won. its way into the school system but has 
helped to modify the formality of the primary grades. It is worthy 
of note that items herein listed show a tendency to consider problems 
of child growth and adjustment; promotion and failure; and readi¬ 
ness for beginnings of curricular learnings in reading, arithmetic, 
art, music, literature, and science. These studies emphasize need for 
a unified program of early childhood education. The titles chosen 
iorthisyear’shstiohow groupingsnsedinpreviouslists'. (1) gcnetal 
educational aspects; (i) organization, techniques, and curriculum; 
and (3) investigations and experimental studies. 

General Educational Aspects* 

167. BoroesoNjE, C, "Wliat Makes an'Activity'Program?” Progfessive Edn- 

eaiion, XIII (January, 1936), 30-53. 

Offers fourteen essentials of an activity program and stresses importance of 
“enlightened teacher guidance.” 

168. Childs, John L. “Whither Progressive Education?” Progressive Ediwa- 

lion, XIII (December, 1936), 583-89. 

Establishes six principles a? fundnimcntal in progressive education: (i) func¬ 
tional Conception of mind, (2) empirical interpretation of values and niornlS) 
(3) experimental naturalism, (4.) activism, (5) educational provision for indi- 
' viduality, and ( 6 ) conslderadon of the whole individual. 

' See also Items 353 (Caswell), 357 ^eld), and 38a (Kandel) in the list of selected 
references appearing in the September, 1936, number of the Elmenlory School Joiiriiol. 
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169. CorFMAN, L. D. "A Special Plea for Education/’ Educalioncl Record, 

XVII (July, 1936), 358-73. 

Criticizes the "new education's” theory and practices for their disintegrating 
effects on pupils' attitudes toward mastering systematic knowledge. 

170. Davis, Mahy Dabney. Yoimg Childrm in European Countries. United 

States Office of Education Bulletin No. 2,1936. Pp x-f-io8, 

Surveys schools for children below compulsory school age in eight countries, 
includes data concerning administrative responsibilityj financial support, hous¬ 
ing, teacher training, health, and nutrition work, and relates findings to like 
problems in this country. 

171. Davis, Mary Dabney. “Legislative Action for Young Children/’ School 

Life, XXI (March, 1936), 170,176,190. 

Discusses legal obstrucrions that prevent distribution of state and local general 
funds for maintenance of schools for children below compulsory school age. 

172. Davis, Mary Dabney. “A Century of the Kindergarten,’’ School Life, 

XXII (November, 1936), 67-68. 

Reviews a century of progress in kindergarten education and relates Its phi¬ 
losophy to the problems ol the present nursery schools and primary schools of 
the newer type, 

173. Gesell, Arnold. “The Growth Factor in Child Personality,” Nalional 

Elementary Principal, XV (July, 1936), 254-58. 

Emphasizes progressive patterning of behavior, as observed at one-month 
intervals, in normal infants’ reactions to building blocks. Points out that the 
same growth laws which mold the child’s behavior with cubes affect develop¬ 
ment of his personality and indicate the fallacy of setting goals beyond the 
level of child maturity. 

174. HannAj Paul. “Bibliography— Is Integration Another Educational Fad?” 

Los Angeles School Journal, XX (November 16,1936), 24-25, 

In response to teachers' requests, presents a bibliography of fifty titles 

175 Lockwood, Margaret M. “Character Education Practices/’ Educa¬ 

tional Method, XV (April, 1936), 361-65. 

Surveys current practices in character education from "rewards" type to ethical 
behavior “for right’s sake." Reports increasing tendency to utilize incidental 
day-by-day situations instead of planned projects. 

176 Melvin, A, Gordon. TJk Activity Progrant New York: Reynal & Hitch¬ 

cock, 1936. Pp x+276. 

Deals with the philosophy and practices of the activity program and gives 
outlines and goals for work from kindergarten through junior high school 

177. Myers, Vest C. “Is It Worth While To Send Your Child to Kindergar¬ 
ten?’’ Educalional Afetftorf, XV (April, 1936), 388-89. 

Eighty-eight first-grade children were studied over a period of one year, Su¬ 
perior progress is reported in subject-matter acquisition and in general adjust- 
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merit for Jemdergarten trnined pupils os compared with non-kindcrgarLcn 
traioed children, 

17a, Otto, Hemrv J. "Educational Activities of the W. K. Kellogg Founda¬ 
tion," Ekmeniary School Journal, XXXVI (April, 1936), 604-18. 
Describes the services of the W. K. Kellogg Eoimdnlion in seven counties of 
southwestern Michigan iu fulfilling the purpose of its cstnbliglimcnL—to pro¬ 
mote "the licelth, happiness, and well-being of children,’* 

179, Symonds, Percival M. "Marks and Examinations as Factors in Per¬ 

sonality Adjustment," PetsOHalUy Adjititinoiit oj (he ElciUeiilary-School 
Child, pp. 355-63. Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of Elemen¬ 
tary School Principals. Bulletin of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Vol. XV, No. 6. Washington: Department of Ele¬ 
mentary School Principals of the National Education Association, 1936, 
Analyzes arguments for and against traditional marking system and interprets 
new-type report cards as a change in cmidwsU from academic achievement Lo 
responsibility for well-rounded peisonolily. 

180. "Tendencies in School Enidment,” Elem»tary School Journal, XXXVII 

(December, 1936), 246-48. 

Calls attention to the marked change in Uie*'ftgcsttucLutcof the population," 
Quotes from chapter ii, "Slatistics of State School Syatems, ig33“34," of the 
BiennialSun'eyo/EdHcathnwlhc UniledStales! i932-34i wJiich points out the 
decrease In enrolments in kindergarten and the first five grades for the period 
1930-34- 

Organization, Techniques, and Curhiculuji* 

181. Abbot, Julia Wade. "Rhythmic Activity in the Kindergarten," Child¬ 

hood Edncaiion, XII (May and June, 1936), 352-57, 402-5, 

Analyzes a three-year study of children's spontaneous rliy thmic activities and 
shows these activities to be basic in developing conscious control of bodily 
raovements in response to music. 

182, Andrus, Ruth, and Associates. Cttrrktdtm Guides for Teachers of ChU- 

drmjrom Two lo Six Years of Age. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1936. Pp. vhi-f3oo. 

Presents bulletin prepared by acommitteeon early childhood education Em¬ 
phasizes child development rathet tiian progress through arbitrary grade 
groupings. A guide for teachers of children of six to eight years old is in course 
of preparation, 

* See also Items 364 (Kilpatrick), 367 fNorton and Norton), 368, 377, and 379 m the 
list of selected references appearing in the September, 1936, number of the Eleuicntery 
School Journal; Items 460 (Howland), 467 (Freeman), and 475 (Conlon) in the October, 
1936, number; Items 519 (Gunderson,) 532 (Detraz, Sibley, and Wyler), 533, 534, 541, 
5 Si (Strickland and Stokes), and 563 (Waterman) in the November, 1936, number; 
and Item 49 (Taylor) in the January, 1937, number. 
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183. Akbuthnot, May Hiix. “The Presentation of Literature to Children'’ 

and “Telling Stories and Reading Aloud to Young Childien,” Childhood 
EducaUoHi XII (March, 1936), 254-57, 281; (May, 1936), 347-51. 

Considers selection of materials, tecliniqucs of presentation, and criteria for 
judging clTectivencss of outcomes. 

184. Barrows, Sarah T., and Hall, Katherine H. Games and Jingles Jor 

Speech Development. Boston; Expression Co , 1936. Pp. 74. 

Presents systematic practice exercises for speech development and training in 
phonics. 

185. Baxter, Bernice. “Developments in Kindeigarten-Primary Curricu¬ 

lum,” Califoniia Journal of Eletnenlary Education^ V (August, 1936), 
18-21, 

Reviews developments in kindergarten and in Grades I and II that have been 
directly inHuenced by findings m experimental cMld study. 

186 Christianson, Helen (Compiler.) Music and the Young Child, Washing¬ 
ton' Association for Childhood Education, 1936. Pp. 32 

Traces typical musical experiences of early clnldhood; stresses importance of 
experimentation with voice, body, and instruments, describes guidance at 
early levels; suggests materials; and analyzes teacher’s role in developing 
musical experience for young cluldien A bibliography is included, 

187. Davis, Mary Dabney. “Pupils’ Progress Reports,” School Li/c, XXI 

(January, 1936), 115,132,135. 

Contrasts report cards in use prior to 1930 with those constructed during the 
period 1932-35 and comments on new trends. Gives a bibliography. 

188. Dickson, Belle L, “Trends in the Teaching of Phonics,” California 

Journal of Elementary Education, V (August, 1936), 51-58. 

Discloses three general trends in study of recent reading manuals: (i) sub¬ 
ordination of phonics to "meaning” goal; (a) adjustment of amount and kind 
of phonic instruction to individual needs; and (3) development of extensive 
sight vocabulary prior to beginning phonic instruction. 

i8g. Fitzpatrick, Katherine. “A Preschool Visiting Program,” Childhood 
Education, XIlI (September, 1936), 26-30. 

Describes a plan of bringing children into kindergarten for series of visits during 
term preceding enrolment 

190, Foster, Josephine C., and Headley, Neitm E. Education in the Kuder- 
garlen. Chicago American Book Co., 1936. Pp. xii-l-368, 

Presents philosophy and practices in the education of children from four to 
SIX years old Deals with such aspects as health, creative self-expression, 
equipment, language, social science, and records. 
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191. Graded Lisl of Books for Children. Compiled by a Joint Committee of the 

Americdti Library Association, National E<iucntioii Association, and 
National Council of Teachers of English. Ciiicago; American Library 
Association, 1936. Pp. x+162. 

Includes more than a thousand annotated and priced titles arranged in three 
groups: GrodcsI-lII, GradesIV-VI, and Grades VH-IX. Thofourlli revision 
of n compilation which began in 1915. 

192. Harrison, M, Lucile, Reading Readiness, boston 1 Houghton Milbin 

Co,, 1936. Pp. viiH-r66. 

Surveys literalwe under foUcywlng headings; factors influencing reading 
readiness, instruction promoting readiness, tests for readiness, placement, and 
remedial procedures. A bibliography is included, 

193. Hobson, JaiiebR, “Reducing First-Grade Failures,’’ Rleincnla 4 -y School 

Journal, XXXVII (September, 1936), 30-40- 

Discusses factors Involved in successful reading achievement in Grade I. 

194. Hockett, John A. “Easy First Grade Reading,*' Childhood JSdiicalion, 

XIII (December, 1936), 175-79. 

Examines vocabulary of thirty-nine preprimers, primers, and drat readers for 
general characteristics! trends, relative difUcully, and suitability of content to 
interests of class, 

195. Inexpensive Books for Boys and Gtrls. Compiled by the Book Evaluation 

Committee of the Section, for Library Work with Children of the Ameri¬ 
can Library Association. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1936. Pp. 44. 

Lists seven hundred selected titles coating from, ten cents to one dollar. 

196. KALiJiN, Miriam. The Primary Teacher Steps Oiil. Boston: Lothrop, 

Lee & Shepard Co., 1936. Pp. 242. 

Describes step-by-step procedures in initiating an activity program in Grade I. 

197. Langdon, Grace, “Nursery School-Kindergarten Education in Mental 

Health,” American- Childhood, XXI (June, 1936), 8-9, 48. 

Stresses importance of opportunity oHcred in preschools for learning habits 
and attitudes of mental health under guidance. 

198. McDqv/elLj Elizabeth D. "Acquiring Good Speech Habits in Early 

Childhood,” Childhood Education, XII (January, 1936), 168-73. 
Discusses nature of speech profiriency and acquisition of desirnble speech 
behavior. Reviews problems involved in creating appropriate attitude and 
habits, 

199. Mearns, Hughes. “Langua.ge Artists in the Primary Grades,” Childhood 

Educalion, XU (January, 1936), 178-^1. 

Points out the importance of creative expression in cultivating in young chil¬ 
dren "sensitiveness of eye and cm and spirit, ultimate appreciation of the 
best.’? 
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200. Morse, Marv Lincoln. "Current Trends in Kindergarten Stories and 

Verse,” American ChUdhood, XXI (April, 1936), lo-ii, 50-51 
Analyzes stories and verse used in kindergarten and lists appropriate books and 
authors, 

201. Reed, Mary M. “Planning a Social Studies Program for Young Chil¬ 

dren,” Childhood Education, XIII (October, 1936), 59-63. 

Analyzes tiends in social studies and argues for reorganization that centers in 
child development as an objective. 

202. Roberts, Margaret Manning. “Wien 'The Play's the Thing,’ " Child¬ 

hood Education, XII (June, 1936), 394-98. 

Points out value of dramatizations, characterizes suitable material, and de¬ 
scribes practices 

203. Smith, Charles A,, and Jensen, Myrtle R. “Educational, Psycho¬ 

logical, and Physiological Factors in Reading Readiness,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXXVI (April and May, 1936), 583-94, 682-91, 
Co-ordinates experimental findings from various fields and emplinsizcs the 
problem of development from within the child rather than an enforcement of 
fixed standards of reading accompHdunent, Suggests need of new-type non- 
reading curriculum at early grade levels. 

204. Stafp or THE Dever School “Living Social Studies—A Community 

Demonstration, Xin (October, 1936), 72-78. 
Describes co-operative effort of school and community in beautifying school 
grounds and sliows the gradual evolution of a formal school organization into 
an activity program, 

205. Vevebka, M. M, “The Primary School," Los Angeles School Journal, XIX 

(April 27, 1936), 16, 38-42. 

Describes the junior-school organization for pupils below Grade IV which is 
being tried out in Los Angeles public schools 

206. Witty, Paul A,, and Kopel, David. “Preventing Reading Disability: 

The Reading Readiness Factor,” Eduaitional Administration and Super¬ 
vision, XXII (September, 1936), 401-18. 

. Summarizes findings of previous investigations and offers practical suggestions. 
Includes a bibliography 

207. Wood, Stella Louise. “The Kindergarten Child and His Group.” C/u/d- 

hood Education, XII (March, 1936), 258-60. 

Deals with development of group consciousness in children of kindergarten 
agej describes techniques employed, and stresses significance of child's re¬ 
sponsiveness at this age as an aid toward objective sought. 

208. The Young Child in the Mttseim. Newark, New Jersey Newark Museum, 

1936. Pp. 28. 

The answers of thirty-five museums to the question “Can museums success¬ 
fully carry on activities for children from four to six years of age?" 
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Investigations and Experimental Studies' 

209. Biojed, Frederick S., and Ralston, Auce L. "The Direct and Indirect 

Mctliods of Tcnchlng the AddUbn Combiiialions," Jilementary School 
Journal, XXXVII (December, 1936), 283-94. 

Reports an experiment with comparable groups of first- and second-grudc 
pupils using two mctliods of teaching the ndiliiion combinations. I 3 y direct 
method the one (uindrcd oddiiiou comliinaiions were taught ns separate items; 
by indirect melhocl they were Uwghl in double-column addition. 

210, DoLCii, E, W. “A Basic Sight Vocabtilnry,*' lihyiiculory School Journal, 

XXXVl (February, 1936), 456-60. 

Presents a basic sight vocnbulwy of 220 wonls, comprising all words, except 
nouns, common to three well-known vocabulary lists, 'Die author maintains 
that all clcincntary-schooi pupils should know these words by siglit. 

211. DoLcn, E. W. "How Much Word Knowledge Do Children Bring to 

Grade One?" E/e>»e»la/y Revievt, XIII (May, 1936), 177-83 
Analyzes four principles for securing basic testing list niid describes testing 
procedure and leauUs, 

212, Farley, Eugene S, "Regarding Repealers," Naliou’s ScJiooh, XVIII 

(October, 1936), 37 - 39 * 

Reports series of correlation studies of retardation, showing that ciTort. is dis¬ 
couraged rather than stimulated by nonpioinoiions because of cojifiisloa re¬ 
sulting from attendant mulndjuslmcnls and sense of fciTurc. 

213. Gates, Artiiud I,, and Bond, Guy L. "Roktion of Handedness, Eye¬ 

sighting, and Acuity Dominance to Reading," Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXVII (September, 1936), 450-56. 

The authors studied four reading groups: normal and retarded adults and 
normal and retarded first-grade pupils. Report tlml eye dominance, single- 
eye superiority in acuity, and hand dominano^ have no consistent relations to 
achievement in reading, pronunciation, reversal eriots, or visual perception. 

214, Hoccett, John A., anxi Nei!lev, DitTA P, "A Comparison of the Vocabu¬ 

laries of Thirty-three Primers,” Etemeulary School Joumal, XXXVII 
(November, 1936), 190-202. 

Reviews earlier studies and presents “signiflcnrit data regarding the vocabulary 
burden of llurly-thice primers published between the dates of 1923 and 1935, 
inclusive ” 

• Sfie also Items 383 and 384 (Northhy) in the list of selected references appearing in 
the September, 19361 number of the Eltmentary ^cAodI Journal; Items 409 (Carr), 411 
(DurreU), 415 (Gates and Bond), 416 (Goodykoontz), 417 (Gray), 425 (Witty and 
Kopel), 427 (Witty andLallrant), 449 CMncLntcliy),458 (Freeman, Gray, and Breed), 
466 (Cutrlght), and 470 (Loarenso) in the October, 1936, number; and Items 527 
(Wulfing) and 561 (Peck) ia the November, 1936, number, 
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215. Hooper, Laura. "What about School Failures?" Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVI (January, 1936), 349-53, 

The author studied 199 rcpeatera in Grades I and 11 and analyzed probable 
causes ot failure in terms of physical, mental, socio-economic, and emotional 
factors 

216 Miller, William A. "The Picture Choices of Primary-Grade Children," 
Elementary School /oitrutil, XXXVII (December, 1936), 273-82. 
Investigated children's preferences for color, line drawing, wash drawing, 
black and white illustration, full-color reproduction, ond photograph, with 
subject matter constant. 

17, MotTj SinA M. "The Development of Concepts: A Study of Children’s 
Drawings," Child D&ielopmenl, VII (June, 1936), 144-48 
Presents summary of an investigation concerning the relation between forma¬ 
tion of concepts and child’s overt behavior. 

218 Rankin, Elizabeth; Boyce, Eixa Ruth; and Manwiller, C, E. "Sur¬ 
vey of Behavior Traits of Kindergarten Pupils," Pillsbiirgh Schools, X 
(May-June, 1936). 129-87. 

Presents detailed data regarding changes which took place in the behavior 
traits of 666 kindergarten children. 

219, Reid, Florence E. "Incidental Number Situations in First Grade," 

Journal of Educational Research, XXX (September, 1936), 36-43, 

A study of social number situations recorded in school activities for first-grade 
entrants over a period of three months. 

220. Russell, Ned M. "Arithmetical Concepts of Children," Journal of Edu¬ 

cational Research, XXIX (May, 1936), 647-63. 

Describes experimental method used "to discover in children four to eight 
years of age: (i) The responses to quantitative situations of nwre and less. 
(2) The understanding and use of words denoting more, less, many, equal, and 
same (3) The limits, perceptually, beyond which they cannot make distinc¬ 
tions between quantities (4) Tlie manner in which they go about the task of 
making distinctions between quantities." 

221 Van Alstyne, Dorothy; Hattwick, LaBerta Weiss; and Totten, 
Helen. “A New Scale for Rating School Behavior and Attitudes," Ele¬ 
mentary School Journal, XXXVII (October, 1936), 115-21. 

Presents a scale consisting of thirteen situations selected, on the basis of sta¬ 
tistical analysis, from thirty-three situations originally proposed Items are 
grouped under (i) co-operation, (2) social consciousness, (3) emotional security, 
(4) leadership, and (5) responsibility. 

222, Waiilstrom, Edda L, "The Computational Arithmetic of Social Experi¬ 
ences of Third Grade Children," Journal of Educalional Research, XXX 
(October, 1936), 124-29. 

Investigates computational arithmetic involved in day-by-day experiences of 
third-grade pupils The procedure followed the same general plan used by 
G. M. Wilson in earlier studies 
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223. Wilson, Frank T. “Corrclationa ol Inlonmition with Olhcr Abilities and 

Traits in Grade 1,“ Elemeiilary School Joitrnalf XXXVII (December, 
1936)) « 9 S- 3 o*- 

The author studied one phase of jcadini; readiness by using correlations be¬ 
tween two reading-readiness tesla and seventy-six other measures, including 
mentai Leals and psydio-phyueal Appraisals. 

224. Wright, Wendall Willuu. Readhtg Readims—A Pyognoslic Sliidy. 

Bulletin of the School o| Kducalloii, Indiana University, Vol. XII, No. 
3. Blooinington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative llc.senrcli, Indiana 
University School of Rduention, 1936. Bp. 46. 

Attempts to discover predictive (actors for rending success among four hun¬ 
dred TirsL-gradc entrants in nioominglon public schools. Gives data on values 
of reading-readiness tests, pupiUmling acslca, general intelligcnee teals, and 
clirouological age irt predicting reading ability. 

225. Yo-uno, William B. “The Relation of Rending Comprehension and Re¬ 

tention to Hearing Comprehension and Retention," Jouruol oj Expcfi- 
mulal Education, V (September, 1936), 30-39, 

Inveatigdtcs children's reading difhcuUics and reports marked tendency for 
these to group around hearing and language dllVicullics rather than visual 
dlQlciildca, 



Cbucattonal ^tftinss^ 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

A symposmw on educalional administration, —Upon the retirement of Frank 
Ellsworth Spaulding as professor of educational administration at Yale Uni¬ 
versity, his colleagues in the Department of Education and some of his former 
associates prepared the testimonial volume under review* as an expression of 
indebtedness to Professor Spaulding for his unselfish service to education and for 
his versatile contributions in the fidd of school administration. The volume con’ 
sists of a series of twenty-one more or less related essays by as many contribu¬ 
tors intended to constitute an appraisal or survey of the entire field of educa¬ 
tional progress and school administration. A preface is contribiLted by Clyde 
M, Hill, chairman of the Deparbnent of Education, and an introduction by 
President James Rowland Angell. The final chapter consists of significant quo¬ 
tations drawn from the various writings of Professor Spaulding himself. 

The scope of the essays is so broad that readers in many fields of education 
will find in the volume specific contributions of interest and value To avoid 
making the series of essays a mere cc^ction of unrelated papers in education, 
each contributor undertook to relate his particular problem to administration. 
While considerable variation is noticeable in the quality of the essays, the series 
as a whole is commendable and the volume constitutes a unique addition to the 
literature in educational administration. 

Students of school administration will be interested especially in chapter iii, 
"The Professional Preparation of Superintendents of Schools," contributed by 
Dean Henry W, Holmes of Harvard Universily, Persons aspiring to careers in 
public-school administration will find guidance in the conception of training for 
administration proposed by Dean Hobnes, and ii^tltutions undertaking to pro¬ 
vide training for school administrators will find objectives towaid which training 
programs should be directed. Superintendents of schools, particularly, will de¬ 
rive much profit from the treatment of "Politics and School Administration" 
presented in chapter iv by Nicholas Moseley, superintendent of schools at 
Meriden, Connecticut, In tlie opinion of the reviewer, this penetrating analysis 

• Edi(catioiiol progress School Adminislralioii: A Symposium by a Number of 
His Former Associates Written as a Tribute to Frank Ellswoith Spaulding on His Re¬ 
tirement from Active Service as Sterling Professor of Educational Administration in 
Yule University, Edited by Clyde Milton Hill. New Haven, Connecticut YaLe Uni- 
vcisity Piess, ig36 Pp, xvi-l-400, 

Cay 
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of the problems of politics in school adminislration is the oiUslanding contribu¬ 
tion of the kind. Chapter ix, “Elementary Education and School Adminlstra- 
tioti,” by Bessie Lee Gambrill, of the DeparUiicnt of Education of Yale Um- 
versity, merits a much wider reading than the chapter is likely to receive in-a 
hook devoted to administrative problems. AU teachers in elementary schools 
should read this superb exposition of the Anterkarv elementary school. 

Space prevents the mculionitig of the specific merits of the individual cou- 
tributioiisof the other cliaptersot tlic volume. Many of the contributors occupy 
positions of innuence and leadership in. university education and educational 
administration. The problems selected for treatment in their aevcinl cliapters 
are on the whole timely niid aignincant, although sonic might have yielded to 
the more pressing problems of administration in inslilulions of higlicr learning, 
The omission of discussions of college and university adininistration is lamented 
by President Angcll, who declares: 

, . , , ii would be a pity to allow ebook devoted so largely to nilininislmtion to pass 
without Insistence upon the critical importance of administration ftl the university level 
and the sad need of mote definite opportunity for training in this fvcld, /Vt present the 
medieval apprentice system is in full force and most ineffectively. Whatever the next 
generation of college faculties may feel about a department of education, it Is sincerely 
to be liopod that tlicy may outgrow the prcpossc^lon that administration is merely a 
necessary evil, which under ideal conditions would disappear, and that coiiscc]ucntly 
some provision may be made lor training men in ndminialrotivc work. At present we 
have to rely ahuost wholly orv tlvi chance discovery of on occaaional indivhlv\al possess¬ 
ing some native talent for the work, who then enters upon a longer or shorter period of 
trial ontl error activity, much of il characterized by needless and often disturbing 
blunders (pp. xiv-xv]. 

Educaliona! Progress and Scboi^ Administralion will undoubtedly be accepted 
as a notable addition to the literature of public-school administration and gen¬ 
erally regarded as a Atling tribute to the leader in education whom it is intended 
to honor, 

William C. Reavis 


A school Program that meets the needs of modern yoitlh .—The book under re¬ 
view^ provides a description of the educational progress made during the past 
ten years in the Parker School District, a district which includes fourteen schools 
located in outlying communities of Greenville, South Carolina. The total popu¬ 
lation of this district is thirty thousand; the school population, seven thousand. 

It appears that there are two important dates in the history of the Parker 
School District. The first of these is 1923, when these fourteen schools were 
consolidated into one district, Some person or persons at llmt time had the 
novel idea that consolidation should result in somctliiiig more than mere change 

* James S. Tippett, in colluboiation with the Commillce of Llie Parker School Dis¬ 
trict, Greenville,South Carolina,/or aGmvbtg Democracy. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1936. Pp. vm-f-asS, $2 00. 
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in school administration, that it should include the bringing-together of teachers 
and principals to plan constructively for the curriculum, Such insight merits 
reporting. The second date of signiftcance is 1927, when Mr, Tippett made his 
first visit to the district. In the Parker District Mr. Tippett found an oppor¬ 
tunity to try out under public-school conditions the procedures which liad 
previously been developed in, the Lincoln School of Teachers College. These 
procedures were reported by Mr. Tippett in Curriculum Making in an Elmen- 
ittry School. Mr. Tippett says that he would like to feel that Schools for a Grmv- 
ing Democracy is a worthy sequel to the earlier book, and he adds that each is the 
result of the efforts of teachers working in co-operation. 

While there is still much to be done in the Parker School District, the progress 
that has already been made is most encoura^ng Here, apparently, is a school 
system of important proportions which believes—indeed, lias demonstiated— 
that the development of a school program to meet the needs of modern youth 
can be an adventure, Neither tradition nor lussez faire was permitted to stand 
in the way of this group of teachers when something needed to be done. A 
demonstration school operating on Saturday mornings as a training center for 
teachers is illustrative of the willingness to disregard tradition in the interest of 
the task to be performed. 

This book merits careful reading, not because it propounds any new phi¬ 
losophy (it does not), but because it embodies a thousand and one suggestions 
that other schools seeking to serve youth in a growing democracy could and 
should use. 

C, L. CuSHlIAN 

DmEcron or Reseauch and CuBniGui.uii 
Denver Public Schools 


A Russian's contribution to American education .—There are men of experi¬ 
ment who only collect and use, and men of reason who spin cobwebs out of their 
own substance, Both are children of one-sidedness, said Francis Bacon years 
ago Each, however, he proclaimed, has something to contribute to the tech¬ 
nique by which man approaches the truth in any field. The narrow experi¬ 
mentalist in education should tap the basic generalizations upon which his 
budding science rests, while the speculative philosopher should take his bearings 
always from established fact. 

It is the reviewer’s privilege to say a few words about a book' that refuses 
at every step to seek the educational millennium by the path of easy philosophic 
virtue alone. The author, interestingly enough, is a Russian gentleman whom 
the educational fraternity will welcome gladly to our shores, one who is busj ing 
himself not only with theoretical problems, but with the practical as well, for 
what he thinks should be done, he is trying to do in a school which is conducted 
by himself and his wife. In the language of a letter written by Professor Baglcy, 

* B. B, Bogoslovsky, The Ideal Schotd, New York: Macmillan Co , 1936 Pp xii 4 - 
526, $2,50, 
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Irom which one mciy perhaps be petmiUed to quote without violatmg a con¬ 
fidence, “their American ocpericncea have attuned them to tlic poasibiliticB o( 
a democracy ptofiLing by the fine elcmciita of the cuUurnl heritage that their own 
aristocratic discipline rcflcctecL'* 

The book is notable for several features: (i) It presents educational theory 
in an attractive fictional form, (a) In the first hundred pages it provides a tie- 
lightCuUy intelligent and amusing discussion of ‘'progressive" theory and tlie 
alternative. (3) The tcinaimu g portioua of the book lake the render from depart¬ 
ment to department in a school representing the author's attempt to approach 
an ideal organization. 

It is refreshing to have a contribution of Uiis character placed in our hands. 
All but a few misguided extremists will acclaim the balanced tlicory of the book; 
few will sanction, all the detailed arrangements of the school. Educators, of 
course, ate always safer when they keep within Hie confines of broad and glitter¬ 
ing generalizations, but the courage and concreteness of Bogoslovsky are praise¬ 
worthy even when they cause a little of the wrath of opposition to rankle in 
one's soul. 

May the author's tribe increase ami his school become as a light on a hill for 
American teachers I 

Furderick S. Breed 


An appraisal oj courses in education.—Our public-school system is tlic result 
of n slow, gradual evolution, its direction at any one period being modified by 
multiple forces and counterforces. Since, other things being equal, the teacher 
is the keystone of e good or a poor school aitunlion, the preparation of teachers 
has been put very much in the sfx)tligbt by students of the problem, by admin¬ 
istrative and supervisory officers, ami by the Icftchcrs who "consumed" the col¬ 
lege oderings. Linder' therefore undertook the problem of evaluating the topics 
covered by courses in education, psychology, sociology, and student teaching at 
the Western Illinois State Teachers College. The evaluation was made largely 
by securing '' the judgments or reactions of a large group of teachers in service 
to the curriculum content as tliey experienced it in their pre-service training 
period at college, and as it functioned later in their work" (p, 2). 

Linder’s mvestigntion involved (r) the analysis of the education curriculums 
into topics for the purpose of determining the extent and the nature of repetition 
and duplication, (a) an appraisal ol the usefulness of each of tliese topics to 
teachers in service, and (3) the establishment of certain criteria for reorganiza¬ 
tion of the curriculum. 

In chapter i the investigator painstakingly enumerates and organizes the 
many time-worn complamts leveled against typical courses in education, de¬ 
fines the terms used in his study, establishes certain basic assumptions foi his 

* Roscoe George Linder, An Evahtalhn of the Courses in Education of a State Teach¬ 
ers CoUeie hy Teachers in Service. Teachers College ContribuLions to Education, No. 
664. New York: Teachers College, Columbia TJiilvcraty, 1935. Pp. viii-i-i56. $1.85. 
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approach to the problem, and clearly describes the nature of the study, Chap¬ 
ter ii is largely a description of the procedure used for deiiving the 328 topics of 
the master check list sent to the graduates of the courses requiring two years, 
two and a half years, and four years, and to the Junior and Senior students. 
Chapters iii-vi, inclusive, deal with certain data about the graduates and the 
students who participated in the study and about the repetition and value of 
topics in the curriculums. A well-organized summary is presented in chapter 
viv. 

The most serious limitation of the investigation is the fact that data were se¬ 
cured from only one institution. Since the study was limited in this mamier, a 
more intensive appraisal might have been made of certain data on which recom¬ 
mendations were based. For example, the report on the scholarship of the par¬ 
ticipating alumni and students would have carried much more meaning if it 
had been accompanied by a statistical study of all the marks given by the faculty 
members involved. Since the marking of the check list required scbolarship and 
depended on memory, the crucial point in the study was not well defended. 

All the topics were confined to those covered by existing curriculums. A 
valuable supplement to the study might have been the suggestion of additional 
topics by teachers itr service. 

From the data secured for the study, several crucial issues in the preparation 
of teachers received some interpretation: (i) the need for an extension of present 
demonstration and practice-teaching facilities in order to create a professional 
readiness by reducing the gap between theory and practice; (2) the desirability 
of appraising present practices in differentiating the curriculums for prospective 
primary-grade and intermediate-grade teachers, which are based on the old con¬ 
cept of grade levels rather than gradual child development; (3) equal prepara¬ 
tion for elementary-school and secondary-school teachers; (4) the need for co¬ 
ordinating the activities of the teachers' college with the public-school systems 
of the area served; and (5) closer co-ordination of the activities of the various 
departments within the institution. 

This report is noteworthy chiefly because the investigator has presented a 
systematic approach to the study of the social utility, repetition, overlapping, 
and omissions of topics covered by courses in education. In addition, tlie need 
for close co-operation between faculty and alumm iu appraising the value of the 
teachers'-coUege program was established. 

Emmett A. Betts 


Oswego State Nokmal School 
Oswego, New York 


Some new, and good, reading .—^New readers there are aplenty, elbowing one 
another and clamoring for attention, to say nothing of adoption. Occasionally 
an ingenious promising innovation appears, a novel idea, a new wrinkle; but by 
and large the school readers are ag like as those legendary peas in the pod or the 
more recent "quinta" in Canada. 
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Here is somcthhig difFcretil.' Ninc-lcalhs ol the mulcrial was written specifi¬ 
cally for these books, and the other tenth had not apjiearcd and will not appear, 
we arc assured, in any other series of readers. Hut that is not all. The rnaterial 
was not produced by hack writers or by pedagogues os "easy information for slow 
readers"; it was produced by capable writers, many of whom deservedly rank 
high among contemporary authors for children and young people. 

Tills freshnesais, of course, the distinctive feature of Llic books, Other claims 
by the publisher, tliat they "offer 50 per cent more material than the average 
reader for the same price" and that the "vocabulary eonirol was as carefully 
maintained [a horrible example of educational jargon, thuLl) as that of any other 
known series," may be examined—will be examined, never fear—by agents of 
rival publishers, The reviewer does not concern liimsclf with Ibcsc claims, but 
he asserts that here is a lot, and a, varied lot, of new reading which is interesting 
to children of Grades VII and VIII and which In literary quality or authorial 
skill rises above the average stream of contemporary writing. 

The material is contemporary; this fact is at once the weakness and the 
strength of the books; the weakness, because naturally it precludes the older, 
''classic"iitcrature,agoodlyratioofwhichshould be found in basal readers; the 
strength because we can be certain that the material will come closer home to 
contemporary children, will make a more immediate impact and appeal. 

The material consists of both realistic reading matter and literature. The 
former deals with industry and business, science and nature, city scenes and 
primitive life, biography and history—moat of it written with skill and charm 
and some of it interesting, even exciting. The literature comprises stories of 
animals, Indians, Chinese, Eskimos, pioneer life, home life, and other favorite 
themes. The books contain much action, much adventure, not ci tew thrills, and 
no strictly "meditative" pieces. Most of thcatories arc brief, but each book has 
one or two long tales of fifty to a hundred pages. There is little humor or non¬ 
sense, only twenty-five pages or so of poetry (all of it sheafed at the end of the 
volume), and, despite the claim, of the publishers, almost no farvtasy. Hence, 
while the content is good—much of it very good—and of interest to children, the 
hooks do not, in the opinion of this reviewer, con^itutc 0. well-rounded program. 
Probably the editor had no such design. 

The material is not organized by units, nor is there any discernible principle 
of arrangement or sequence. The airangement may or may not be desirable, 
depending on the use made of the book. The editorial treatment, exercises, and 
"activities” seem neither better nor worse than those in other series—a state¬ 


ment which is not intended as fulsome flattery. 

These two books are recommended heartily as supplementary readers, espe¬ 
cially for retarded pupils and for pupils not normally interested in traditional 
readers. 

WALtiiR Barnes 

N&w York 'UNivERsm 


'TheTiooksheli; The Attack and Other Stories, pp. 704, $1,08; Too Many Bears and 
Other Stories, pp. 736, $1,08, Compiled and edited by B. R. Buckingham. Boston' 
Giniv & Ce , >936. 
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New diclionayies for boys (Uid gurh ,—The experienced staff of editors who 
produced Webster's New International DicliotUHtyj Second Edition, have pre¬ 
pared a dictionary for children* which will probably rank second to none. The 
publication was written with the single object of making deaf the correct mean¬ 
ing and use, and the correct spelling and pronunciation, of a selected vocabulary 
which comes within the range of reading of boys and girls beginning with the 
early elementary grades. 

The selected vocabulary of 38,500 words was determined on after an exhaus¬ 
tive and scientific study of quantities of printed matter which is actually read 
by elementary-school children The definitions are phrased clearly and accurate¬ 
ly and appear in large, clear type which can be easily read without eyestrain, 
These definitions have been subjected to tests in many schoolrooms in order to 
insure their suitability for children’s use. Following the trend of simplified 
dictionaries, the entries are in one alphabetical list. This list includes abbrevia¬ 
tions, geographical names, biographical names, and words of foreign origin, 
The entries are set in large, heavy-face type, ready recognition thus being as¬ 
sured The material is presented in such a manner that there is no cause for 
confusion. The part of speech is indicated m italics immediately after the word 
entry and pronunciation. Diacritics, pronunciation, and syllable division are 
indicated for all words Respelling is used when necessary as an aid to pro¬ 
nunciation, and phrases to illustrate the use or meaning of words are included 
where they may be helpful Wherever the meaning of a word can be made more 
clear by a picture, a picture is given More than sixteen hundred pictures ap¬ 
pear in the book. 

In addition to the small illustrations, there are eight plates of colored pic¬ 
tures. These show birds, butterflies, moths, fishes, flags, fruits, insects, precious 
and semiprecious stones, and wild flowers. The name of each object shown in 
these plates is printed directly beneath that object. This arrangement assures 
quicker identification and is simpler than having the legend at the bottom of 
the page. 

Another distinctive feature of this dictionary is the appearance of the com¬ 
mon abbreviations used in the book at the foot of every right-hand page, A key 
to the pronunciation symbols, with key words, is printed at the bottom of every 
left-hand page. 

All possible devices have been employed to make this book one that children 
can use independently. The gayly printed end papers showing familiar objects 
and characters from children's books add to its attractiveness. 

The large pages, about six and one-half by nine inches in size, permit the use 
of wide columns and make the book thin enough to be easily handled The 
volume is substantially bound in blue doth with a pleasing cover design and is 
altogether a most satisfactory reference book, for boys and girls at home as well 
as in school, 

'Webster's Elemenlory Dictionary: A Dictionary for Boys and Girls Chicago, 
American Book Co,, 1935 Pp. xu+740 
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Another school dictionary' for young people which luis recently appeared is 
designed for use in the elementary grades find junior high school. This well- 
bound and attractive hook contains more material than the Webster diction¬ 
ary. The vocabulary includes more than forty-sii thousand terms. The word 
entries appear in one alphabetical list and in the large, clear type for which the 
Wijiston publications for young renders arc noted. Tlie arrangement and the 
presentation of material in the dictiomiry proper follow the modern trend of 
school dictionaries. Many verbid and pictorial iilustralioiis arc employed to 
clarify the meanings of words given. 

This book differs from other sclmol dictionaries chiefly in its supplementary 
material. The editors hold that, since the dictionary is a reference book, it is 
well to metense its scope so that it will be used frequently nml thus promote the 
growth of the dictionary habit. They have therefore included a concise atlas 
of the world, which contama nineteen colored maps showing the cities, towns, 
and phyaical features listed in the vocabulary. Most of the geographic entries 
in the alphabetical list rctei the leader to uapeciHc map for their location. In 
addition to the maps, the following appendixes we given: “Tables of Weights, 
Measures, and Standards”! “Foreign. Monetary Units”; "Signs and Symbols 
Used in Writing, Printing, etc,'*; “Signal Codes”; "The Presidents oE the United 
States”; “States, Territories, and Cities of the United Stales”; and "Foreign 
Countries; Foreign Cities.” Much of this added material will be interesting to 
children, but It appears in such fine type drat Us usefulness is limited. The type 
is very clew, however. The maps ate too small to be of great value to the young 
readers for whom a dictionary is usiuiUy tire first rolcrcncc book. The extra 
volume added by the atlas and the avipplancntaty material increases the weight 
and size of the book, and whclhet these lealures increase its value greatly can 
be learned only by experimentation. 

Another device interrded to be of value is the printed discussion on the back 
of each of the ten colored plates. In the opinion of the reviewer, this printed page 
detracts from the usefulness of the book. It gets in one's way and slows \ip 
progress when looking for a word.; it is merriy an innovation. Although the 
discussions are clear and interesting, they seem out of place in a dictionary. The 
ten discussions appear on the backs of the following colored plates: "Flags of 
the Leading Nations of the World,” "Familial Birds of the United States," 
"Twelve Typical Dogs,” ‘'Representative Domestic Animals,” "Familiar Food 
and Game Fishes,” '‘Common. Wild Flowers of the United States,” "Twenty 
North Americanlnsects,” "Someof the Larger Wild Animals,” "Solar Spectrum 
and Color Charts,” and "Some of the Smaller Wild Animals,” 

Bv/ingelinb Colburn 

' Tht WhuloH Simplified DieUoiWfyfaf Sekods, Edited by Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., 
and William Dodge Lewis, PhiUddphia: John C. Winston Co,, 1036, Pp, x+osoand 
19 maps. $1.78, 
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Teaching game techniques .—^The problem of where best to teach tecliniques in 
the game period has always been a matter of conjecture to teachers of physical 
education Rodgers has contributed a satisfactory answer to this question 
through an investigation of three methods in the teaching of game techniques.* 

The book reporting the investigation describes the expeiiment in detail. In 
a public-school program eight physical-education teachers of six hundred 
fifth- and sixth-grade boys and six classroom teachers of five hundred fifth-grade 
boys used the three methods. The groups were equated, and the three experi¬ 
mental methods were used in rotation The activities in which the experiment 
was conducted were soccer, volleyball, and playground baseball. The three fol¬ 
lowing experimental methods of teaching game techniques were applied by both 
physical-education and classroom teachers: (i) playing the game without prac¬ 
tice of any game techniques (no strategy taught and no skills practiced), (2) 
practicing isolated game techniques for 90 per cent of the class period and play¬ 
ing the game for only 10 per cent of the time, and (3) practicing the game tech¬ 
niques in relation to felt need for improving skill in those techniques while 
playing the game. 

Initial tests of skill and information were used in measuring the pupils’ 
carry-over from past experiences in any team game. The purpose of the pro¬ 
cedure was to equate the groups before the ejqierimental methods of teaching 
were presented. A final test was made at the close of each season in each skill 
to ascertain the amount of change produced by the expciiinental method of 
teaching. Pupil preference of the method resulting in the most fun was deter¬ 
mined by a questionnaire when the entire experiment was completed, The 
teachers also evaluated the three methods of teaching by means of a question¬ 
naire. 

The results ol the investigation demonstrate iliat pupils achieve the greatest 
skill when taught by the third method, in which they practice game techniques 
in relation to the felt need for improyranent while playing the game. Pupils also 
adjudged this method as the most fun, while teachers evaluated it as the most 
effective and efficient method in teaching game techniques. 

These results appear to reflect the familiar laws of learning and to indicate 
that the best method of teacliing game techniques is equivalent to the best 
educational procedure involved in teaching. A helpful contribution in physical 
education would have been made if the study had been extended to determine 
the capacity to acquire skills in relation to the best method of teaching, It is 
probable that differences in intelligence and motor capacity would temper the 
method considerably. Pure opinion would lead one to believe tliat pupils of the 

* Elizabeth G Rodgers, Ah E^periHieiilal luvesHgalhu of (he Teaching of Team 
Games A Study, Applied to the Elementary School Level, of Three Methods of Teacli- 
ing Teaclicrs College Contributions to Education, No dSo, New York; Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia Univeisity, 1936 Pp. vi+66. 
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lower levels of intelligence would prefer to spend llic time playing the game 
without indicating a. felt need for skill improvement. 

The value of the book is clear. Teachcrsofgnmesshouldprofit by thisworlh- 
whiJe investigation. 

IVALCLAKK SPHOW HOWLAND 

Battle Creek. Collloe 
Battle Ceeek, MicincAM 


iSiguiJiconce oj shnils und /imiWiiig fii Ihe/idd of physical cduaUian. —Bonv^ie 
and Donnie Cotlcrai present a comprehensive and scholarly Lrcalnicnl in their 
book dealing with stunts and tumbling.' Morcoverj their inateriol is styled in an 
inteccsting and readable fashion. Tlie book is ayslcmaticnlly divided. In Part I 
accurate and carefully compiled data concerning the history, teaching pro¬ 
cedures, function, and presentation of stunts and tumbling are discussed. The 
actual materials on stunts and tumbling .arc painstakingly organized, explained, 
and presented in Part II. 

With the increased interest in, and emphasis on, stunts and tumbling in the 
recreation and physical-education programs today, the need is apparent for 
acquainting the leaders in these fields with necessary material, techniques, and 
procedures involved in the instruction of these activities, The authors deal with 
this need most competently. 

In the initial chapter a most interesting insight is given into the history and 
the development of tumbling. The held of physical activities is rich in tradition 
and history, and more research of the kind found in this book should be en¬ 
couraged. In the final analysis, such a study cannot liclp giving a keener ap¬ 
preciation for, and understanding of, these activities as they relate Co the lives 
of peoples throughout the ages. In cliaptcr il of this usable book the place of 
physical education in the total education ptogram of the individual is clearly 
indicated, and, with even greater emphasis, the plocc of stunts and tumbling in 
the physical-education program ia shown. The authors stress the newer ideas 
concerning physical education, rather Uiaii providing exercises and training in 
technical skills. Teaching procedures, with suggestions wliich should prove help¬ 
ful to the novice and to the expert, are considered in chapter iii. The practices 
and procedures advocated are those accepted by progressive and le.Tdiiig educa¬ 
tors, and the methods proposed for motivating this work ace exceptionally good, 
The succeeding chapter on "Organization for Stunt and Tumbling Classes’^ ex¬ 
plains the advantages and the disadvantages of class alignments and the placing 
of equipment. The authors emphasize tlie necessity for organizing the class into 
ability groups if the most satisfactory results are to accrue from this type of 
work. Chapter v discusses problems pertaining to the organization of material 
in relation to demands made on the individual, the number of performers, and 
the degree of difliculty of the exercise. An excellent analysis of activities is 

‘Bonnie and Donnie Cotteml, The Teaching of Siioils and Tiimhling New York: 
A S, Barnes & Co., Inc., ic>36. Pp. xvi-)-J38, $3 00, 
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presented on the basis of the factors of agility, flexibility, balance, and strength. 
Such pertinent factors as safety, tumbling for girls, and supei vision of equip¬ 
ment are capably discussed in the chapter on supei vision The physical, the 
psychological, and the social chajacteristics of the work and their implications 
are treated most thoroughly. Certainly every teacher should be familiar with 
these aspects if a program of this kind is to be conducted intelligently. Chapters 
vii through x in Part II are devoted to the activities of stunts and tumbling, 
These are presented in progressive stages, as preliminary exercises, fundamental 
exercises, and combinations. The activities described and analyzed iii fullest 
detail are illustrated with helpful drawings depicting correct forms Probable 
diTiculties which may be experienced in the execution of the various exercises 
are brought to the attention of tlie reader, with practical suggestions for correc¬ 
tion Perhaps a word of caution about the use of diws should have been included 
at this point, Novel stunt and tumblmg games, relays, contests, and meets are 
suggested in the several subsequent chapters These types of activities should 
alleviate the possible monotony of routine exercises and act as motivating forces 
in developing this phase of the phyacal-education progtam. 

In short, this book is a veritable storehouse of rich, worth-while ideas and en¬ 
lightening suggestions which should prove to be pleasantly stimulating to the 
experienced teacher and amazingly practical and helpful to the teacher with 
little experience. The charts, sample score caids, complete bibliography, and 
usable index deserve more than the usual passing comment. To make use of 
these features will prove a pleasant privilege rather than an irksome task. This 
volume should, by all means, be included with other recent and outstanding 
books to supplement the well-rounded physical-education library in which Che 
profession may justly find a great deal of satisfaction. 

Nelson S. Walke 

Teachers College, Columdia Univessity 
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The Functional Value oe Curriculum Content 
There is a widespread, if not universally accepted, view that the 
instructional content and activities to which children and young 
persons are introduced should be functional; there is perhaps equal 
acceptance of the view that children learn through doing, through 
some type of activity. When, however, different persons come to de¬ 
fine what is functional or what is activity, there are likely to be wide 
diSerences of opinion, There is, in fact, grave danger that these two 
terms may be so narrowly defined as altogether to exclude from the 
curriculum experiences of the highest educational value. In an edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the University of Michigan School of Edu- 
caUon Mleiin, Professor 0. W. Stephenson calls attention force¬ 
fully to this danger. We quote the editorial in full 

Some educators put such a narrow interpretation on the word "function” as it 
applies to the choice of subject matter to be taught in the schools that they 
seriously limit the educational experiences of their pupils. Apparently they act 
on the assumption that no subject matter really functions unless it causes 
observable changes in the attitudes and behavior of boys and girls that are 
immediate and socially desirable, or unless they can give this subject matter a 
practical application in their daily living. It is the belief of the writer that the 
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word should be given a much more inclusive interprcUilion, one which compre¬ 
hends subject matter that docs not necessarily cause changes which arc immedi¬ 
ately observable, that ia not applied in the present Jiving of pupils, and that 
cannot be measured in column inclicB, referred to horizontal and vertical 
co-otdioates, or statistically treated in terms of sigm<t and rlio. 

If we accept as valid and achievable the gcimralaims of education, and those 
of special subjects within the general field, we arc bound to put the broadest 
possible intctpretatlon on the word. II these ainm cannot be made to function, 
why should leaders concern Lhcmselvca with them? Why all the study, lengthy 
conferences, and patient labor In phrasing aims if some of tlicm arc to be ignored 
by administrators, supervisors, cutriculuia-makers, nnd classroom teachers? 
Why, for example, have any "Goals of Public Education in Michigan" if four or 
five of these goals arc to be discarded as unattainable as soon as they arc read? 

These questions force upon us the more fundamental one: What subject 
matter does function in the lives of boys and girls? Our answer is that all subject 
matter a pupil studies functions in some way or other, either for better or tor 
worse. Thinking is not possible without some sort of change in the person who 
does the thinking. If the content in connection with winch the thinking is done 
is of the right type, the accompanying change will be in the direction most 
educators would consider desirable. 

The main question to keep in mind when judging tlic worth of content is 
whether there arc inherent cducntionol values in it. If there ate, it cannot be 
rejected as useless, If by studying it a change for the better comes in a pupil's 
social attitudes, appreciations, ideals, habits, abilities, and skills, and if by so 
doing he acquires a body of knowledge which will be of use either in his present 
or future living, then that subject matter is not to be passed over as worthless. 

As far as achieving aims is concerned, some educators seem to think that, to 
be of value, subject matter must be directly related to or deal with tbc present, 
preferably with the immediate, environmental conditions of the pupil. If the 
content has to do with events of the remote jxist nnd they can see no direct 
connection between those events and present-day ailairs, Llicy pass it by in 
favor of something they thiok is more functional. They do not seem to realize 
that time is not the essence of the matter when judging tlic value of content, 
When events took place or conditions existed makes little difference in the 
emotional reaction a child may experience or the choices he may set up as a 
result of his study. What really counts is e/eef—whether these reactions and 
choices result in changes for the better. 

According to some, a child doea not experience life unless he lives it; he learns 
only by doing, With this we agree. But let ua remember that he is living his 
life and is doing when in quiet contemplation in his classroom or when solving 
problema in a seduded retreat in a library quite as much as Ire is when flexing his 
biceps in the shop or going on an excursion to a museum, nnd the former experi¬ 
ences may be of far greater educational value than the latter. 

Content can be made to function and aims can be achieved without manual- 
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motor manipulations and muscular movements. An imaginary excursion with 
Socrates to the Agora and thence to his prison may produce a much more 
desirable effect than an actual trip to the city incinerator, garbage-disposal 
plant, or polling place in the seventh precinct. To reflect on the courage of 
Columbus may result in a change of far greater significance than one resulting 
from a visit to a Citizens Conservation Camp. Certainly some of our aims in 
education may be achieved merely through contemplation and study without 
requiring pupils to move from their seats If they can be, then the subject 
matter with which the contemplation and study are done may properly be said 
to function 

Statistics op Education, 1930-34 

The statistical data contained in the following paragraphs are 
taken from “Statistics of State School Systems, 1933-34,” which is 
chapter ii of the Biennial Survey of Education in the United Slates: 
IQ32-34 (Office of Education Bulletin No. 2, 1935). 

For the four-year period 1930-34 the increase in the number of 
pupils enrolled in the public schools was 756,178, or 2,9 per cent. 
During the biennium 1932-34, the rate of increase of enrolments was 
much lower, the percentage of increase being only 0.6, From 1932 to 
IQ34 there was a decrease in enrolment in nineteen states. Enrolment 
by grades shows clearly the influence of the declining birth-rate. In 
1934 there were 434,067, or 10.5 per cent, fewer children in Grade I 
than in 1930. Since 1930 there has been a steady decrease in enrol¬ 
ment of each of the first five grades; in 1934 there were approxi¬ 
mately a half-million fewer children enrolled in the public elementary 
schools than in 1930. High-school enrolment continues to increase 
but at a slower rate; from 1930 to 1932 the percentage of increase 
was 16.8, while from 1932 to 1934 it was only 10.3. 

For the four-year period ending in 1934 the average annual sal¬ 
ary of teachers, principals, and supervisors decreased 13.6 per cent 
for the country as a whole. In several states the average salary was 
reduced by as much as 30 per cent. In 1934 the average annual sal¬ 
ary for this group was $1,227. 

The total revenue receipts for the public elementary and secondary 
schools in 1934 were 13.3 per cent less than in 1930. Within the 
four-year period 1930-34, 33 states have on an average assumed a 
greater relative responsibility for financing the schools. In 1930 
only 16.9 per cent of the revenue receipts came from states; in 1934 
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states were the source ol 23.4 per cent of such receipts. In 1934 the 
schools in four states—Delaware, North Carolina, Texas, and West 
Virginia—were receiving more than half of their revenue from state 
appropriations or taxes. West Virginia is the only state in which no 
school revenues are derived from local school districts, 

Combining current expenses (including intcresO and capital out¬ 
lay, the annual cost per pupil in average daily attendance in 1934 
was $76.22. This was $32.27, or 29.7 per cent, less than in 1930, 
In 1934, as in previous years, there was a marked variation among 
the states in cost per pupil in average daily attendance. Based on 
current expenses, including interest, the cost per pupil in 1934 
ranged from S24.50 in Mississippi to $137.69 in New York. 

It is evident that some progress has been made in school consoli¬ 
dation. In 1934 there were 4,903 fewer one-room schools than in 
1932, and 10,170 fewer than in 1930. In 1934, however, there were 
still 138,542 one-Toom schoolhouses; one-room schoolhouses con¬ 
stituted 57 per cent of all schoolhouses. States having more than 
6,000 one-room buildings ate as follows: Illinois, 9,990; Iowa, 9,215; 
Missouri, 7,296; New York, 7,251; Kansas, 7,167; Minnesota, 
6,765; Wisconsin, 6,579; Pennsylvania, 6,105; and Nebraska, 6,068. 

Approximately one-half, 49,2 per cent, of the pupils attending 
public day schools in this country attend rural schools. In 1934 
rural children, on the average, had an opportunity of attending 
school 160.8 days; the average length of the school term in cities was 
181.7 days. Although approximately half of the pupils attended rural 
schools, current expenses in city schools amounted to $967,577,382 
as compared with $547,952,816 in rural schools. The average an¬ 
nual salary of city teachers in 1934 was $1,735, and of rural teach¬ 
ers, $787, 

The Need of a Nation-wide Program of 
Education in Conservation 

In the fertility of its soil, in the extent and the variety of its for¬ 
ests, in the quality of its climate, and in the richness of its mineral 
resources, that portion of the North American continent lying within 
the boundaries of the United States has been particularly favored by 
nature, favored more than any area of similar extent on the face of 
the earth. It was this very prodigality of nature from which, in 
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part, sprang what has been termed the “American dream’'—the 
ideal of equality of opportunity, of economic well-being and secur¬ 
ity, the vision of a land in which those who tilled the soU would he 
the owners of it. From the earliest Colonial days in this country, 
man set about to “conquer nature,” to shape it to his will and con¬ 
venience, Not only was nature to be exploited, but each man was to 
do it in his own way and to his own ends. Any social restraint on 
the individual in the use of his land or of its resources would have 
been regarded as a mistaken principle of economy and an exercise 
of arbitrary power. 

What have been the results? Millions of acres that should have 
remained in forests have been stripped of their timber and other 
millions that should have remained in grass have been given over to 
the plow. Unchecked by forest or grass, flood and dust storm take 
their toll and force thousands to turn to government for relief. Much 
has been learned about the science of agriculture, but soil depletion 
through rain and wind erosion has tended to offset all that science 
has contributed. For the decade ending in 1929 yield per acre for 
crops taken as a whole remained practically stationary, and the 
pasture lands probably declined. Agricultural experts estimate that 
“probably a third of the surface soil has been removed from one- 
fourth of the cultivated land of the United States.” Truly, nature 
will not be “conquered.” She is, in fact, an exacting mistress, and, 
though her sanctions may be long delayed, they are as inevitable as 
the rain and the wind. In a nation which not long ago regarded its 
public domain as inexhaustible for ages to come and in which a home¬ 
stead could be had for the taking, tenantry has come to be a national 
problem. As Aldo Leopold reminds us, “land despoliation has evict¬ 
ed nations and can on occasion do it again” (“The Conservation 
Ethic,” Journal of Forestry^ XXXI [October, 1933], 635). 

Civilization depends on man’s discovery of the ways of nature 
and on his success in organizing his institutions in harmony with 
those ways, Moreover, it is becoming increasingly clear that, where 
natural resources are concerned, whether of land or water, of forests 
or minerals, individual exploitation should give place to a measure of 
social control. 

President Roosevelt has recently submitted to Congress the re- 
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port o£ the Great Plains Committee, which hoars the title TheJ^uinre 
of the Great Plains. The area described includes portions of ten 
states and extends from the Rocky Mountains eastward to the 
prairies and from northern Texas to the Canadian border. The re¬ 
port makes it clear that the problem of the Great Plains is not mere¬ 
ly one of extending temporary relief to a courageous and energetic 
people who have been overtaken by disaster. The problem is much 
deeper; it involves the development of an agricultural economy 
which is adjusted to soil and climatic conditions of the Great Plains. 
By historic circumstance this area was populated in a period of high- 
cT-than-usual rainfall. It was only natural that the settlers should 
have developed a form of agricultural organization and methods of 
farming which had proved relatively successful in a more humid 
climate. In so doing, however, they disturbed the balance of na¬ 
ture; they failed to develop an economy adjusted to natural condi¬ 
tions. To establish such an economy is the problem of the Great 
Plains. It involves fundamentally different methods of land and 
water utilization, and it involves, too, the co-operation of national, 
state, and local governments. 

The first part of the report describes the general physical char¬ 
acteristics of the area; the second part deals with the use and misuse 
of lands and waters; and the third part defines a program of read¬ 
justment and development. The committee which prepared the re¬ 
port recognizes fully the part that education must play in any pro¬ 
gram of conservation. Its comment on this point is of such signifi¬ 
cance that we feel justified in quoting it at some length. 

Problem of educalionol adjustment .—Over thirty-two million persons arc 
enrolled In public and private elementary and secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities, and in public night, summer, part-time, and continuation schools 
of the nation. Because of a certain inertia, the more immediate use of such 
institutions in a conservation program calls for a redirection of attention in a 
few phases of their activities. The ultimate goal of such a program is a func¬ 
tional reorganization of these institutions to achieve a more realistic education 
in the social and economic problems of modern life, 

In order to employ educational institutions appropriately in cither a narrow 
or broad conservation program, oil the factors in organized education must be 
adapted to the purpose, It is hoped that the program will recognize the necessity 
for leavening the organization in every phase. Teacher training and teacher 
retraining must concern itself with conservation problems of both natural and 
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human resources. This, however, for many yeaw will be relatively inefiective 
unless concurrently there are appropriate revisions of curriculums, instructional 
and pupil work materials, textbooks, and such instruments as are commonly 
employed by teachers. Satisfactory utihzation of the institutions of organized 
education in this program can only be achieved by broad scale revision, of 
procedures and instruments. 

Training of teachers .—Teachers in training must be reached with courses that 
both give a broader knowledge of pertinent fundamental sciences and a more 
realistic understanding of the problems of conservation in detail. The teacher- 
training institutions in the ten Great Plains states should at once, individually 
or collectively, give further attention to this problem. Their success in designing 
a program which would prepare teachers who in turn could appropriately teach 
conservation would no doubt give impetus to such training throughout the 
nation. 

A great proportion of the teachers now in service will not be involved again 
in any formal intensive training program. It is important, therefore, to plan a 
teacher retraining program in the Great Plains states. This retraining program 
might involve the use of county teachers’ institutes where they still exist, 
county teachers’ meetings, and other devices of in-service training such as the 
preparationanddistribution ofspecial teachmgsuggestions and bibliographies of 
educational materials for use by various age groups. All Smith-Hughes teachers 
m agriculture and in home economics could make use of such facilities; in fact 
they constitute a group which should be a strong factor in conservation educa¬ 
tion. 

Especially important is the development of an adequate system of supervision 
of instruction in the conservation of resources. Adequate supervision will go far 
in compensating for the deficiencies in training among those teachers who in the 
immediate future must be utilized for the desired instruction. 

Adapting scientific material to teaching purposes .—Some of the organizations 
which have been mentioned—governmental and non-governmental—have been 
active in conducting scientific experiments and in gathering scientific data on 
the various problems involved in the conservation of natural resources Any 
effective program of conservation education is definitely dependent upon the 
availability of materials which will have genuine scientific authenticity. 

Once such materials are at hand, it is obviously a responsibility of trained 
educators so to organize them that they may be made to serve in the immediate 
program of teaching appropriate oction in the present crisis, and also in the long¬ 
term program of creating proper attitudes. Much of the material now available 
is of debatable educational value, not so much because of questionable authen¬ 
ticity of the technical content as because it has not been organized or dis¬ 
seminated in a form suitable for educational use. Material should be presented 
in simple understandable form, and the visual technique employed in every 
possible manner, The task of educators In co-operation with conservation 
experts in the immediate program is to reshape the existing materials to serve an 
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educational luuction by ttanslaling, ccMiKUrating, and directing apccialUed 
information so that it will reach cxistingagcncics and institutions in forma more 
suitable for integration in courses of study, club action programs, open forum 
discussions, radiobroadcasts, motion picture presentations, dramas, classroom 
discussion units, and other educational approaches to tlic children and adults oi 
the nation. 

The new liiidings of research should be made available to teachers promptly 
and currently. Scientists should not wait before publication until they have 
discovered all the facta bearing on a- problem, if facts already discovered are of 
guiding significance. Conservation education must go on every day, and the 
latest information should always be available to teachers. 

EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY I.IPE 

In many of our communities education has not had a direct relation to life 
itself. It too often has been a preparation for something rather than a growth in 
intellectual power and purposeful living. The school must become the com¬ 
munity as it thinks and acts. The school must lead the community to establish 
its own forward-moving policies and guide those policies through their applica¬ 
tion. There is envisioned a school which, as regards plant, svovild comprise the 
rightly ordered and elhcicntiy operated agricultural, industiinl, commercial, 
social, and residential elements of the community; a plant to which old and 
young would turn for guidance to experts, libraries, and laboratories, People of 
all ages would come into its center; those at its center would be constantly 
carrying their findings into every home and making them operative for more 
effective living. 

Health, wealth, conservation, and utiUzation of natural resources would be 
direct concerns of the school. The staff would consist of nil tliosc who could 
contribute in knowledge, skill, or altitude, making for the more clTectivc co¬ 
ordination of community and Individual living. The membership of this staff of 
necessity would include personnel from all agencies engaged in the land-use and 
conservation program of thecommunity, including those who live on and use the 
land. In fact, through that powerful educational agency, “discussion groups," 
the members of the community itself would become an essential element of the 
teaching staff. Finally, conservation would be broadened beyond its relation to 
natural resources and would embrace the conservation of all human values 
through the creation of a community which would utilize co-operatively all 
technical knowledge and would be a normal expansion and modification of our 
traditional democratic form of government. 

INTEGRATION 01? EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS 
It must be admitted, however, that co-ordination of efforts and programs of 
these out-of-school agencies has been lacking. The very existence of so many 
constructive educational inlluenccs in many out-of-school agencies which have 
not yet become a part of the in-school program is iniUcalive that the public 
education system as it is now organized is too slow in including in its learning 
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program many of the vital problems of life. Inasmuch as the direction of any 
program of conservation education must consi^r the co-ordination of efforts to 
out-of-school agencies with the school programs in order to achieve effective 
results, it should be the goal of tills direction so to relate education to communi¬ 
ty, county, state, regional, and national planning for the use of natural and 
human resources, that education becomes a process of learning by purposeful 
participation in the life of the community, and the life of the community be¬ 
comes, for all ages, a scries of educational experiences, 

As has been indicated, many agencies are already engaged in such educa¬ 
tional work, and others not now so engaged are available The outstanding 
educational problem, therefore, is one of iotegmting the efforts of all such 
agencies into one co-ordinated intensive program. 

DEilOCnACV AND EDDCATION 

In a democracy, education is more fundamental even than legislation as a 
force directing rational progress. It is the basis of wise legislation, promotes 
general acceptance of legislative and administrative measures, and guides 
individuals to action along lines consistent with the requirements of the society 
of which they arc meinbeis, 

In view of the preceding discussion it is therefore an urgent need that those 
responsible for the direction of educational policy in eacli state, and those 
responsible for the direction of federal co-operation in education, should 
formulate promptly a nation-wide program of education in conservation, 
flexible in adaptability to regional need and especially intensive in the Gieat 
Plains area Emphasis on social and technical phases should be rationally 
apportioned Utilization of every formal and informal existing and potential 
educational agency should be provided for in the program, 'Fhcie should be 
included a subordinate program for training teachers of many specialized fields 
where and how conservation material may propeily and effectively be incor¬ 
porated into their instruction, Manualsof teaching mateiials should be prepared 
and published, and suitable textbooks be made available. To assure continuity 
of effort in this direction, and especially to assure well co-ordinated efforts, 
provision should be made for the proper organiaation of educational facilities 
and the unified direction of the program. 

Reports of conditions, causes, and recommended lines of action for solution 
of national problems remain but so much dead printed matter if not vitalized 
by some dynamic force. In a democracy the primary dynamic force is education, 
for the processes of democracy lequire common understanding and an inspired 
impulse among its citizens to action leading to every commonly accepted 
objective, 

Tee Annual Report op tee Superintendent op Schools 
OP New York City 

In his recently published annual report, which bears the title 
All the Children, Superintendent Campbell not only presents to the 
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public an admirable account ol his stewardship but provides ior 
superintendents elsewhere an excellent illustration of the new type 
of school report. In clear, simple language altcnLioii is directed to 
some of the more important social changes which arc playing on the 
school from without, to the controlling purposes of the educational 
system, and to the methods and procedures employed in moving 
lorward toward a solution ol -major problems. A striking icature ol 
the report is the extensive useof cxccllcutphotographic illustrations. 

School adrainistraLors and teachers throughout the country will 
be especially interested in the experiment -with the activity program 
which is being carried out in New York. An activity program has 
been introduced into sixty-four schools drawn from every type of 
community. After a period of years results achieved in these schools 
will be compared with results achieved in comparable schools of the 
more conventional type. An advisory committee, including mem¬ 
bers who are committed to the best procedures of the more formal 
type of instruction, has formulated comprehensive plans lor evalu¬ 
ating the experiment. Some early and tciitaLivc evaluations have 
already been attempted. Each experimental school made various 
studies, iiicluding investigations based on. standardized achieve¬ 
ment tests. Results in reading, vocabulary, and composition are 
said to have been most gratifying. 

Adjusting the Report Cars to Modern Practice 
Norma Gillett, of the Department of Elementary Education, 
Teachers College, University of Nebraska, has prepared for the 
Nebraska State Teachers' Assocation a mimeographed bulletin en¬ 
titled "The Elementary School Report Card.” The first part of the 
bulletin contains a discussion of the function and purpose of the re¬ 
port card, The second part is devoted to an analysis of report cards 
now used in Nebraska schools. The third and last part presents 
conclusions and recommendations, among which the following are 
the most significant. 

1 . The giving of definite gindes, particulaily in Uic form of pcrceiitages, is not 
recommended ns tlie most desirable means oE reporting on pupil progress. 
Grades arc not scientifically determined, not objectively defined, and are ca¬ 
pable of varying interpretations. They tend to set up in the mind of the child a 
false conception of the total Eunctlon of school life, When grades are per- 
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sistently discouraging to a child, or when they are so satisfactory that they tend 
to develop too much complacence, they may liave harmful psychological effects, 

2. Ranking within the class deserves the same criticism as the foregoing 
item. Ranking is especially harmful for pupils who are not scholastically 
superior, because it emphasizes high grades at the expense of other equally 
desirable personal characteristics. There is some feeling that the child should 
be ranked according to his achievement in relation to his own ability, and not in 
comparison with the ability of other children 

3. A single grade in a field of subject matter which necessarily combines 
many skills and knowledges is an inadequate report of pupil achievement in that 
particular subject. Teacheis, pupils, and parents should be cognizant of the 
many factors which enter into success in any school subject or activity, for 
example, geography. 

4. The personal note to parents concerning pupil growth is recommended as 
the most comprehensive method of report. It implies comment on any or all 
phases of pupil development, physical, mental, emotional, or social, Its value 
lies in the individual appraisal of each child and in the close contact and co-oper¬ 
ation which it can establish with the home. Although most report cards do 
contain a printed message to parents, which is friendly in tone, it does not ac¬ 
complish the purpose of the personal communication between teacher and parent, 

5. Reports on character, citizenship, or personality traits should be listed on 
the card. They should be so stated that they are positive, rather than negative, 
in implication because of the possible bad effects of "bad marks" being held 
against the child. 

The listing of several character traits for comment is desirable, since this 
form of report calls attention of teachers, parents, and pupils to the larger scope 
of the school in developing and appraising the whole child as a social individual. 

6 The report card, as the systematic means of communication between the 
school and the home, can profitably, on the whole, take more cognizance of 
health factors as they affect both scholastic achievement and social growth. 

New Admission Requirements tor Teachebs' 
Colleges in Pennsylvania 

The state teachers’ colleges of Pennsylvania have adopted new 
admission requirements, which emphasize such essential qualities as 
scholarship, personality, intelligence, stability, and social presence, 
The following statement describing the new regulations is quoted 
fiom Public Edticalion, the monthly bulletin of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 

The regulations for admission to the slate teachers' colleges of Pennsylvania 
require the applicant to appear at the college ou days announced during the 
summer session. Following is a statement of the general principles controlling 
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the new aclmiasion rcgulnlions. linrolmcnt is conditional until the applicant 
has met all the requirements set forth in tlie following five paragraphs: 

1. General scholarship as evidenced by graduation from an approved four- 
year secondary school or institution of equivalent grade as determined by the 
Credentials Division of the Department of Public InsLcuction and tanking in 
the upper half of the class nt graduation. Candidates for admission who lack 
this rank at graduation will be required to lake an cJcnuiinalioii ns prescribed in 
the detailed standards for admission. 

2. Integrity and appropriate personalily ns shown by an eslimftlc of second¬ 
ary-school ofUciala of the candidate’s tmatworUihiess, honesty, Iriillifulncss, 
initiative, ind\>stcy, social adaptability, personal appearance, and sympathy. 

3. TleaUh, physical vigor, emotional slabilily, absence of physical defects 
that would interfere with the successful pcrfoimnncc of the duties of a teacher 
and absence of predisposition toward Ill health as determined by a medical 
examination at the college. Specific staiidords will be set up in the detailed 
requiretnents for admission. 

4. Normal ii\idligenc& and satisfactory command of Kngh's/t as evidenced by 
ratings in standard tests, 'fhe tests to be used will be prescribed each year by 
the Board of Trustees and will be uniform for nil sUiLc Lcachcrs’ colleges. 

5. A personal interview with particular attention to personality, speech 
habits, social presence^ expressed inlcrcala of the applicant and promise of 
professional devebpment. 

Ml new applicants must secure and have forwarded to the dean of instruction, 
the following blanks before the personal interviews at the college: (1) applica¬ 
tion and personnel record to be filled in and lorwarded to the college by the 
applicant; (2) preliminary medical and physical examination form to be filled In 
and foiwarded to the college by tlie family physician; (3) ccrtificnLe of higb- 
gchool graduation to be filled iu and forwarded to the college by the secondary- 
school principal. 

All Tvew applicants must arrange with the dean of instriiction to fulfil In 
person at the college the following requirements: (i) a personal conference, 
(2) a medical examination, (3) a written ejornination if the applicant is in the 
lower half of the secondary-school graduating class. 

Who’s Who in Tins Issue 

Charles H, Judd, head of the Bepaclment of Education of the 
University of Chicago. Foster E, Grossnickle, professor of math¬ 
ematics at State Teachers Colley, Jersey City, New Jersey, Wii>- 
LfAM C. Reavis, professor of education at the University of Chicago. 
WiLLiAAt S. Gray, professor o£ education at the University of 
Chicago. Gertrude Hildreth, psychologist of Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Et.tseH. Martens, senior 
specialist in the education of exceptional children at the United 
States Office of Education. 



HOW SHALL THE ENRICHED CURRICULUM BE 
MADE SYSTEMATIC?^ 


CHARLES H JUDD 
University of Chicago 


There are certain modern theories of education which seem to be 
unfavorable to any systematic instruction in the schools. The ad¬ 
vocates of these theories use harsh words when referring to the 
traditional school subjects. Of the conventional school practices, the 
one which irritates them perhaps more than any other is drill on the 
multiplication tables. They pomt out with great emphasis that the 
sequence of ideas which is set up when the mind couples 6 times 4 
with 6 times 5 and 6 times 6 is not a natural sequence and is there¬ 
fore useless and pernicious. In practical life, they say, the ideas 
expressed by the formula 6 times 4 appear without any connections 
whatsoever with the other ideas about 6. Six objects each costing 
four cents are the facts with which people are concerned in real life. 
It is concluded, therefore, that in education children should be intro¬ 
duced to 6 times 4 in the presence of situations which are practical— 
wholly different from those which make up the multiplication tables 
of 6's and 4's, 

Similarly, criticisms are launched against geography of the type 
which emphasizes political boundaries and products. There is no 
justification, the critics say, for committing to memory series of 
names of the products of different countries or boundaries of 
geographical areas. Such systematic ideas, it is asserted, are barren 
and unproductive for the ordinary individual and should give place 
to interesting ideas about rainfall, fertility of the soil, and resulting 
human prosperity. 

Some who are opposed less to system than to the conventional 
school subjects favor new methods of dealing with intellectual 
materials because the divisions between the lines of information 

• Address delivered on February 23, 1937, at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association 

6S3 
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dealt with in the schools arc artificial. For example, they say that it 
is unfortunaLc that the narrative ol history is studied out of one book 
and rehearsed in one class while the gcograpliical facts about routes 
ol migration and barriers to human progress are studied out oi 
another book and dealt with in another class. The rational pro¬ 
cedure, they say, is to combine all that is now classified as history 
and geography into a new, stimulating social study. 

The reorganization of the curriculum through Liie combination of 
two or more subiecls appeals to anyone who considers the urgency 
which modern civilization has created for crowding as much into 
school programs o£ instruction as it is possible to include. The dis¬ 
coveries of science, the development of new plans of government, 
and the growing complexity of industry and commerce have thrown 
on education a heavy burden. The utmost economy is necessary if 
the individual is to be equipped with the knowledge which he needs 
to guide him in the new world of present-day civilization. It sub¬ 
jects of instruction which engage the attention of learners as separate 
trains of ideas can be hiLerwoven into a single pattern of associated 
ideas, the resulting economy of mental energy will greatly facilitate 
individual mastery of that which must be learned. 

The movement to reorganize subjects of instruction by combining 
them, is affecting the curriculum of the colleges even more than it is 
affecting the curriculum of the lower schools. The so-called "general 
survey,” or "orientation,” courses are drawing their materials from 
whole groups of subjects. The general survey course in the social 
sciences, for example, aims to bring together the findings and 
general principles of economics, sociology, and political science and 
sometimes in addition some of the facts ordinarily treated in anthro¬ 
pology, institutional history, and geography. 

There is, on the other band, a disposition in many quarters to 
resist the breaking-down of the boundaries between subjects of 
instruction. Scholarship, it is contended by the defenders of the 
present special subjects, depends on concentration on narrow lines of 
specialization. If one is really to master geography or economics, 
one must follow persistently one line of coherent thought, one single 
type of intellectual associations. 

The dash between those who favor the conventional subjects and 
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those who would replace them with leas systematic or differently 
organized plans of instruction has become acute. Many schools have 
been thrown into a state of chaos. They have given up the old 
program of studies and do not know how to arrange the new pro¬ 
gram. It is not easily possible to compose the conflict. An attempt 
may perhaps begin most promisingly by considering at some length 
the psychology of the school subjects. When one analyzes the con¬ 
tentions of even the most radical reformers^ one finds that these 
reformers are not abandoning all system in their programs of 
instruction. They are merely changing from one set of associations 
to another. I believe that there is no one who would for a moment 
deny that knowledge is developed in every individual through 
association of ideas. Indeed, every writer on psychology from Aris¬ 
totle down to the author of the latest textbook on the subject and 
every writer on education, at least every writer since Herbart, has 
pointed out that the mental life of an individual expands through 
the development of chains of associated or connected ideas, Aris¬ 
totle formulated certain laws of memory which modern psychologists 
have called "laws of association.” Herbart called them “laws of 
apperception.” These can be readily illustrated from everyday 
experiences. One meets a stranger and hears his name pronounced. 
Face and name are associated under the law which Aristotle called 
the "law of contiguity.” The two ideas, having been together in 
consciousness, are so associated that the appearance of one at a 
later date will serve to call up the other. 

There are other kinds of association, such as association through 
similarity. One person looks like another. The result is that the 
mind of an observer relates the two although they have never been 
together in real life. Association through similarity is in a sense a 
higher form of mental combination than association through con¬ 
tiguity because in cases of contiguity the association is, so to speak, 
forced on the mind of the observer by external impressions while in 
association through similarity there is a kind of inner comparison. 
The mind is active in setting up a new associative connection, To 
use the classic illustration, when Newton discovered that the same 
law of gravitation operates in drawing a falling apple toward the 
center of the earth and in holding the moon in its orbit, he showed a 
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higher power of association in that particular field than any man had 
ever shown before. He saw similarity in the two phenomena, ljut, in 
so doing, he exWbited the highest type of intcllccLual penetration. 
The law of association was indeed exemplified, but experience was 
extended through inner forces rather than through contiguity of 
external Imptcssiowa. 

Another general fact about association of ideas, the understanding 
of which will carry us further in the treatment of our present theme, 
is that there ate some associations which arc fruitful for individual 
thinliing and there are others wMch ate not. I suppose that every¬ 
one has his bad spots in the multiplication tables. If a personal 
illustration is permissible, I may confess that 54 and $6 got them¬ 
selves badly mixed somewhere in my youthful experience. I know 
perfectly well that one of these bothersome numbers is and should be 
associated wi th 7 times 8 and the other with 6 times 9. If I am given 
a little time, I can multiply the uumbeta quite correctly. I have an 
undisturbed memory of the fact that B limes 8 makes 64. I can now 
perform a simple process of subtraction and say with assurance 
which of the two numbers, 54 or 56, attaches to 7 times 8. Similarly, 

I have a personal device for clearing up 54. The trouble iii my case 
is that somewhere in the past the wires of association were tangled 
and I am compelled to untangle them whenever I find it desirable 
to be exact. T can land in the middle of the 50's without hesitation, 
but I have to be cautious about the ade of 55 on which I land. 

There axe all kinds of cases in which difhculLles arise from tangled 
associations. The ei and ie combinations in such words as "receive” 
and "believe” confuse some people. There are also cases in wliich 
associations help to avoid difficulties. I may perhaps with propriety 
contribute another personal experience. I recall vividly the comfort 
which one of my teachers provided me in one of the early grades 
when I was having trouble with two words that are pronounced 
alike, "peace” and "piece.” She told me that it is easy to spell 
"piece” if one associates the first three letters ol the word with the 
easy and readily related word **pie ” My teacher was appealing to 
a fundamental law of her pupil’s mind, I am quite certain that, 
among the numerous innovations which I have introduced into 
English orthography since the day I set up that particular associa- 
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tion, there has never been a single departure from the straight and 
narrow path with respect to the spelling of "piece.” 

I am sure that those who are opposed to the conventional school 
subjects have the same respect for the laws of association that those 
have who are most devoted to the multiplication tables and conven¬ 
tional geography and history. The disagreement which has arisen 
is with respect to the kinds of associations of ideas which children 
should cultivate. Is it better to learn number combinations through 
experiences of buying and selling and through experiences of measur¬ 
ing or through arithmetical drill? 

The contrast of views here under discussion is important because 
systems of thinking are based on associations. A system of ideas is a 
more or less compact and interrelated series of associations of a 
fairly uniform type. Illustrations will be helpful in showing what 
systems of ideas are like. Some systems of ideas are not commonly 
recognized as such but are persistent and controlling. They illustrate 
strikingly the tendency of the mind to combine like experiences. 
Thus, there are grammatical associations which develop into 
systems. For example, the past tenses of most verbs are alike in 
form. All verbs have their primary meaning in the present tense: I 
walk, you walk; I reach, you reach; I carry, you carry. If any one of 
the verbs mentioned is thought of as expressing an act in past time, 
a train of associations is set up which modifies the form of the 
expressive word by adding the ending ed. We cannot easily detach 
ourselves from the association of ed with the verbs mentioned when¬ 
ever experience reaches backward: I walked, you walked; I reached, 
you reached; I carried, you carried. There are other dominating 
grammatical associations. Whenever one is in the attitude of think¬ 
ing about ownership, one attaches an ^ to the noun. 

To be sure, grammar is not absolutely systematic. There are 
ancient verb forms which have come down from antiquity that do 
not take on the ed association. The grammarians somewhat humor¬ 
ously call them "strong verbs.” The strong verbs have a history of 
their own, which we cannot here study in detail. Suffice it for our 
purposes to say that a strong verb resists the associative tendency to 
add ed when one is in the attitude of looking backward. If we obey 
the demands of strong verbs, we “went” instead of "goed,” and we 
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‘'bought" rather than "buycd." Interestingly enough, many a child 
tends to be systematic and says that he "goed" somewhere or 
"buycd" somctliing. It then becomes the duty of the older members 
of society to reinforce the strong verb and to insist, in the interests 
of historical Lradition, that the strong verb be allowed to retain its 
peculiar identity outside the ed system. 

While grammar is only partly systematic, there are areas of 
intellectual effort where departures (tom a systenr arc stccimously 
resisted by society. For example, sodety tolerates no "strong" or 
irregular examples of counting. It is indeed true that, when little 
children first use the number names, they lake liberties with them, 
especially with their order, They often count "one, two, three, five, 
seven, six, four, ten." It is only our tolerant attitude toward infant 
inexperience that permits us to say in such a case that the child is 
counting. 'Phere is for all persons beyond Liic earliest years one and 
only one associative system of number names. The system is 
absolute, imperious, and dominating. Six comes after five and before 
seven. Out of its associative order, six is a dangerous hazard. 

Modern society has had to set up dominating systems of experi¬ 
ence in order to make possible safe community life. For example, in 
this country the law requires users of Uie highways to keep to the 
right. Individuals become so habituated to obeying the law that 
keeping to the right becomes a part of their inner nervous organiza¬ 
tion, The system is an external system developed by society, but it 
becomes a part of the personal experience of every normal in¬ 
dividual. 

There are systems of experience wluch must be described as harm¬ 
ful. For example, there are systems of national hatred that have 
been built up and transmitted by older generations to younger, 
There are systems of class hatred which need no detailed illustration 
to be clearly in the minds of all of us. There are social systems which 
are not harmful but are so wholly artificial that only a careful study 
of history makes them intelligible. For example, the monetary 
system is intelligible only when one studies its origin in primitive 
forms of exchange, We have to recognize the artificial character of 
this system when we introduce children to it, and now and then in 
periods of inflation and devaluation we realize the man-made 
character of the system. 
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However artificial social systems are, there is one fact about them 
which should never be overlooked—they grow out of the funda¬ 
mental nature of human experience. Associations group themselves 
into systems. The mind of man stores up experiences in associative 
chains, and these chains become systems. There is no unattached, 
unassociated idea; in other words, there is no idea which is not a part 
of some mental system. 

The problem which must be solved by education is not that of 
changing the laws of the mind but rather that of producing, if 
possible, useful and wholesome systems of ideas. No one can defend 
a theory of education which does not recognize the natural, indeed 
inevitable, necessity of some kind of organization of mental life. 
When the most extreme advocates of new plans of education declare 
that the conventional school subjects should be discarded, they are 
not attempting, if they are at all intelligent, to run counter to the 
laws of association. They are merely arguing for systems of associa¬ 
tions which seem to them to be more fruitful and defensible than the 
systems now taught in the schools. 

One may venture, I think, to express the views of the radical 
opponents of the conventional school subjects as follows: Children 
in schools will develop naturally and with the least waste of effort if 
they take the facts of life as they come and build up their ideas into 
inclusive systems in which experiences and the explanations of these 
experiences are arranged in the order of practical life rather than in 
the artificial order dictated by traditional school subjects. 

Before accepting this plausible theory of education, we should, I 
believe, consider certain psychological principles which are no less 
valid than the laws of association. There is a familiar fact of mental 
life, which anyone can verify by observing his own experience, 
described by the psychologists in the statement that the span of an 
individual’s attention is limited. Nature has emphasized the ad¬ 
vantages of a limited span of attention by so constructing the human 
eye that the area of clear vision is sharply circumscribed. As I read 
this paper, there are coming to my eyes images of the walls of this 
room and images of people and objects which are only remotely 
related to the particular task on which I must concentrate, namely, 
the task of reading the words before me. A large area of my field of 
vision is quite nebulous and vague, while in the narrow limits of clear 
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vision arc certain conspicuous items wWdi arc raised to a level of . 
vividness in my consciousness that makes them for the monient the 
major objects of my thought and behavior. The outlying parts of 
ray held of vision serve a useful purpose. They would cause a shift 
in my attention if a disturbance should arise which would make 
reading less essential than it now is for the purposes of my life, 
Another illustration of the limited span of attention is seen in the 
fact thatj when one is listening to a discourse or is occupied in 
reading an exciting story, the noises which conliuually arise in the 
environment are neglected. One could multiply illustrations without 
limit. 

li one applies what has been said about the span of attention to 
school work, one begins to realize why it would be difficult, for ex¬ 
ample, to study at one and the same time so complex a series of 
facts as the histories at a given period of all the different countries. 
While one is thinking about what happened in the United States in 
the year i860, one has only a vague peripheral vision, or no vision at 
all, of what was going on CQHtwnporanBously in Turkey or China. 
One can, it ia true, think of the United States and then shift the 
center of attention to other parts of the world. The successive clear 
visions can fortunately be kept in memory, and {.he mind can, if it is 
very active, combine into a kind of coherent and more or less com¬ 
prehensive panorama the images which come one by one. There ia, 
however, always a point where the law of diminishing returns begins 
to assert itself. Too strenuous e 0 orts to secure comprehensiveness 
result in lack of adequate concentration on particular items and 
produce a fatal blurring of experiences. 

The point which is here being stressed is of great significance foi 
education because broad comprehensiveness is especially difficult for 
immature minds. The individual thoroughly trained in a certain 
field can look from point to point and in a sweeping series of glances 
apprehend successively many items and at the same time note the 
relations between these items. The beginner in any study im\st 
move more slowly and must concentrate longer on each particular 
item. He holds in mind complex groups of facts with great difficulty. 
One of the moat important functions of education ia to develop 
breadth in systems of experience, but comprehensive systems of 
ideas are built up by first constructing comparatively simple systems. 
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The teacher aware of the limitations of attention and of the de¬ 
sirability of cultivating comprehensiveness of thinking finds that one 
of his most delicate tasks is the maintenance of a proper balance 
between concentration on items of knowledge and development of 
breadth of experience. The formula whidi should be adopted is easy 
to express in words but difficult to apply in practice. It can be stated 
somewhat as follows: Begin with young pupils and require, first, 
concentration. Proceed, then, to develop broader and broader com¬ 
binations of ideas. 

Perhaps the difficulty of applying this formula can be best illus¬ 
trated by referring to present-day instruction in the natural sciences. 
The natural-science textbooks are full of facts. These facts may be 
described as the results of science. When presented in serial order, 
these facts reveal to the mind which is prepared to recognize rela¬ 
tions the continuity of scientific understanding. To the pupil in 
the high school confronted with fact after fact, the task of sheer con¬ 
centration on successive items is so exacting that there is no mental 
energy left for the apprehension of relations, Science-teaching in the 
schools of this country is often nothing but a hasty review of succes¬ 
sive, unrelated facts. 

The same charge can be made of the teaching of other subjects. 
Rhetoric in the high schools is often a series of rules. To the mature 
individual who really understands the nature of language, rhetoric 
becomes a statement of fundamental laws all of which fit together 
into a consistent scheme. Pupils often have difficulty in sympathiz¬ 
ing with the enthusiasm of their teachers for their specialties. 
Enthusiasm is a product of comprehension of relations and comes 
only when intellectual maturity has been achieved. To one who does 
not grasp the relationships which make up a given intellectual 
scheme, there is no ground for enthusiasm—hardly ground for 
tolerance. 

So important is the principle of limitation of demands on attention 
in determining the procedures which the schools should adopt that 
we may well take up two examples of such limitation drawn from 
ordinary life. When one first attempts to drive an automobile, one 
has an oversupply of experiences. One has hands and feet, one sees 
and feels the steering wheel and the pedals. One is aware of the 
pavement, of trees, of telegraph poles, and of cars on the highway. 
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The wise instructor in auLomobilc-clrivmg tries to simplify the 
situation by taking his pupil out on aoinc wide, liLtleTravded road 
and by calling attention one by one to the adjustments involved in 
driving. 

Anothei illusttation can be found in a novice's efforts to swim, 
One never realizes how much experience a body of water can afford 
until one is immersed in it and is bewildered in the effort to move in 
appropriate co-ordination one's arms and legs, which suddenly 
seem to be altogether Linmanageablc. 

Education can learn from the experiences described in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs and from thousands of otlrcrs that systems of 
experience must at first be simple if they arc to be mastered. It is 
simpler, when one is thinking about number relations, to build up a 
system of number ideas all of the same general type than it is to 
think sequentially of number, tools, boards, and furniture. It is 
easier, when one is tlunking about cities situated on harbors, to 
continue to study geography than it is to plunge at once into the 
consideration of wars and dynasties. 

The conventional school subjects arc comparatively simple 
systems of like ideas. They have found their places in the scheme of 
education because they make sequential thinking by novices easy, 
Conventional subjects arc sometimes open to the criticism that they 
make life seem too simple because they deal at any one time with 
only one abstract phase of life. Life involves geography, but it also 
involves arithmetic and language. The school is a place where the 
complexities of life are taken up one after another rather than in the 
total patterns in which life prescjits them. 

Do the foregoing statements lead to the conclusion that there 
should be no combined courses or general survey courses? I believe 
not. On the contrary, there is in everything that has been said the 
strangest implication that general survey courses are the best 
courses which can be offered to young people as soon as their span of 
attention has been developed to the point where they will not be 
confused by an assemblage of somewhat diverse ideas. General 
survey courses emphasize relations. It can safely be prophesied that 
the high schools will have more of them in the future than they have 
had in the past. General mathonatics will come in this country, as 
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it has in Europe. General language will replace the smattering in 
single foreign languages which has been one of the chief defects of 
high-school education. General science will ultimately survive in 
spite of the opposition of extreme advocates of specialization. All 
the trends in secondary education are in the direction of general, 
synthetic teaching. Whether general survey courses can properly be 
developed in the elementary-school grades is a question which can 
be answered only on the basis of actual experimentation. Already 
geography is taldng on in the lower grades the form and character of 
a synthetic study in which the relatior^ of man to his physical en¬ 
vironment are treated on an extensive scale, Arithmetic has always 
been something of a general survey course. This fact has frequently 
been overlooked. Arithmetic has induded insurance, commercial 
relations, constructive geometry, and other topics. The trouble has 
been that little or no effort has be«i made to cultivate in the minds 
of pupils any knowledge of insurance and the other fields of expe¬ 
rience related to number. The complex system of ideas has been 
present. It has not been intelligently taught. 

There is a long road ahead before the schools will reach the goal of 
a well-organized curriculum inchiding ail that pupils ought to learn. 
At the present time the habit of teachers is to add subjects to the 
conventional series rather than to undertake the strenuous task of 
fitting together in new systems of instructional materials the ideas 
which modern civilization makes it desirable for children to learn. 
Reorganization is necessary on an extensive scale if economy and 
comprehensiveness are to characterize school work. There must be 
insight into the nature of immature minds and recognition of the 
advantages of concentration on the one hand and of breadth of 
experience on the other hand. 

One of the strongest motives for reorganization of the curriculum 
is the necessity which everyone recognizes of finding some way of 
injecting into the school program a large body of new material which 
will produce in pupils what may be called “social-mindedness.” 
There must be reconstruction of teaching not by adding to the 
present program of studies a new course in civics but by socializing 
everything that is taught. In arithmetic, for example, ways must be 
found of making pupils competent in csdculation and at the same 
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time aware of the social importance of precision. In language- 
teaching, ways must be found of cultivating in pupils correct and 
forcible expression and at the same time of leading them to appre¬ 
ciate the social heritage which has been handed down to them in a 
highly developed language. 

In the light of what has been said, let us consider seriously the 
contention of the reformers that the inalcrmls of instruction must 
be drawn from the lives of children and must be related directly to 
their commonplace experiences. The so-callcd "activity program” 
and the project method take up daily experiences in the order in 
which they arise. The child-centered school begins with the interests 
and abilities of the children, not with selected and organized systems 
of ideas. It la difficult to evaluate the theories of the radical re¬ 
formers because these theories are seldom, if eveC) fully adopted 
and put into actual operation in schools. 

When one sees children active under the guidance of a thoroughly 
competent teacher who understands the subtle art of leading without 
ostentatious emphasis on the authority of superior intelligence, one 
is in favor of stimulating activity and of cenleriiig the whole program 
on the progress of the pupils. When, on the other hand, one sees 
aimless running hither and tliither and the pcLulaiiL impatience of 
spoiled children who have never been trained in systematic con¬ 
centration on any system of ideas, one is tempted to suppress 
activity and to administer with empht^is and, if necessary, with 
physical accompaniments the requirement of definite adherence 
to limited ranges of intellectual effort. The antithesis is not, I 
believe, between activity on the one hand and system on the other 
or between artificial drill on abstractions and unlimited concession 
to childish caprice. The antithesis is between wise guidance of 
immature minds and complacence witii accidental chains of unar¬ 
ranged associations. 

I take it that the most extreme advocates of a new program for the 
schools in which all the conventional subjects are abandoned agree 
with the rest of us that in the long cun every individual should 
write a legible hand and should be able to count and to read. I 
suppose that all agree that everyone should use the English language 
with force and clearness. The agreements in. these cases are with 
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respect to ends The only disagreements are with respect to methods 
of reaching the ends recognized as desirable. 

As I study psychology, I am impressed with the fact that the 
human mind is endowed with one virtue which makes it independent 
of the accidents of ordinary experience. The mind is capable of 
orderly arrangement of the images that are brought into it by the 
senses. When the mind deals, for example, with the multitudinous 
facts of space, it penetrates beyond the variations in size and materi¬ 
als and arranges forms under such orderly categories as triangles 
and rectangles. When it deals with the animal kingdom, it is not 
limited to the kind of activity which Adam is reported to have per¬ 
formed when he gave each animal a name. The scientist has de¬ 
veloped through long study the insight which leads him to classify 
animals as vertebrates or invertebrates. When he has arrived at a 
scheme of classification and has pursued his studies further, the 
varieties of animal life all fall for man’s thinking into an orderly 
procession. This rearrangement of the animal world could never 
have been achieved if the mind had not detached itself from practical 
experiences and concentrated on like systems of ideas. 

The kind of arranging of the world which is illustrated in the 
examples cited is not the result of the thinking of one individual. 
Long generations of men have tried one method and another of 
arranging experiences. Some oi the early methods were satisfactory 
within limits but broke down when experiences expanded. Today we 
are able to employ certain schemes of classification which have been 
refined by the long, co-operative labor of many generations. These 
schemes of classification are the conventional subjects taught in the 
schools. They would hardly be reached even in their rudiments by 
the individual if he were left to liis own unaided devices. They are 
mature schemes which have proved useful by serving many genera¬ 
tions in their efforts to comprehend experiences that on first contact 
seem to be hopelessly chaotic. 

I take it that no one wants to throw away the advantages of co¬ 
operative thinking. I cannot help concluding that in their senti¬ 
mental enthusiasm for the personalities of little children many 
theorists have been less impressed than they should be by the value 
of the accumulated intellectual capital of the race. I do not suppose 
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that the most articulate advocate of the activity program will ever 
go so far as to insist that each child build himself the house in which 
he is to live. A house built by one’s ciders is material capital which 
is handed down and is gladly and properly accepted by the indi¬ 
vidual. I do not suppose that bridges arc to be torn down so that 
each generation may come to appreciate the difficulties of fording 
streams. Bridges are forms of matcritd social capital. Children will 
for belter or for worse use money and will submit themselves to the 
control of government. Why, if all these dependencies of children 
on the race are valid, should one deny children the right and even 
the duty to adopt the orderly mental arrangements that the race 
has given to the experiences of life? Arithmetic is orderly. Buying 
and selling, measuring, and dividing one’s possessions are orderly 
only when they fit into a scheme of thinking wliich at first seems 
artificial. 

One must, of course, be on one’s guard against the danger which I 
suppose is the real cause of the phobia from which certain modern 
critics of school subjects are suffering. One must not become so 
absorbed in abstract, orderly schemes of thinking that one fails to 
use them in real living. Zoology was not developed for its own sake; 
nor was arithmetic or the English language, The formula of educa¬ 
tion that issues from the view which Uiis paper is defending is that 
children should be helped to arrange and organize their experiences 
as early and as economically as possible, Children’s life-experiences 
are indeed the materials on which Uicir minds operate, but there is 
no justification for the assumption that experiences are the sources 
of the most useful schemes of classification and treatment of ex¬ 
perience, Instead of putting children’s experiences and activities at 
the center of the school program, the educational formula which I 
am advocating treats chlldien’s e^qjericnccs as raw materials to be 
arranged in systematic order, the means of the arrangement to be 
derived from the intellectual capital of the race. 

I sec no reason why many different tlieorjes of education cannot be 
reconciled on the platform which this paper has attempted to erect. 
Let the extreme advocate of the activity program experiment. The 
only demand that we shall make on him is that he show definitely 
and clearly that his pupils are capable in the end of systematic. 
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ordeily thinking. The demand imposed on the advocate of the con¬ 
ventional subjects is the converse: His pupils must be able to 
utilize in the intelligent management of their practical lives the 
systems of thinking which they acquired in the schools. 

To one who is not an adherent of the extreme theory that the 
school should be child-centered or of the extreme theory that school 
work should be primarily drill on abstract sets of ideas, it seems as 
though a rational program of studies could be easily developed by a 
group of educators who are willing to stop discussing their antago¬ 
nisms and devote themselves to the reconstruction of the curriculum 
on the basis of a study of psychology and of the intellectual heritage 
handed down by the race. 



AN EXPERIMENT WITH TWO ]\IETIIODS OF 
ESTIMATION 01 * Tim QUO'lTICNT 
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Slnlc Teachers CoIIckc. Jchwy C iiy, New Jcrecy 

It is v/cll known that there art many ways to estimate the quotient 
in tong division when the divisor vs a Iwo-fignrc number. In a former 
article' the writer showed that ten raclhods for estimating the 
quotient arc used in textbooks In arithmetic and that many in« 
dividtiaL methods for finding the quotient figure arc also used by 
adults. In the study cited it was found that the ‘'apparent method" 
is the method most widely used by students in teacher-training 
schools, although the number of teachers of mallicmatlcs in the 
schools sampled who preferred the apparent method was much 
less than the number who preferred the inereasc-by-one method. 
In the apparent method the Lens' figure of a two-figure divisor 
remains unchanged in estimation of the quotient figure I'cgai'dlcss of 
the value of the units’ figure. In the increase-by-one method the 
tens’ figure of the divisor is not changed when the unils' figure is 5 or 
less, buL, when the units’ figure is 6 or more, the Lens’ figure is 
increased by one. 

Although many methods ace employed for finding the quotient 
figure, no published experimental evidence is availalilc to justify one 
method in preference to another. 

In order to determine whether there is any advantage in using the 
apparent method rather than the increase-by-one method or vice 
versa, the writer during the year 1934-35 conducted an expeiiment 
in two school centers near Jersey City, These two school centers 
offer about the same type of educational program, as measured by 
the ratio of expenditures to the average dally attendance for the 
year considered, namely, $95 and |ioi, lespeclivcly. As these two 

' Foster E. Gtoasnickle, "Methods ot iKa (JwolievvL la Long division 

Used by Tcnchet-training StudenU," Elenmiary Sciml XXXV (Febumry, 

193s)) 448-53- 
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municipalities have about the same populations, it was convenient 
to use about the same number of subject for each of two groups of 
fourth-grade pupils. In one group 216 pupils were available for 
experimental purposes^ in the other group, 233 pupils. The pupils in 
each group were taught by seven teachers. No attempt was made to 
equate the teachers because of the minor part that the teacher was 
to play in the experiment. 

The courses of study in these two school centers provide that 
division with a one-figure divisor be taught in the first half of Grade 
IV, and division with a two-figure divisor in the second half of the 
grade. In order to make sure that each group would attain about the 
same accomplishment in division with a one-figure divisor, the 
writer supervised the teaching of the subject, beginning the first 
week in October. At the beginning of each week every pupil in this 
study was supplied with all practice exercises for the week. The 
class teacher distributed the practice exercises, and both pupils and 
teacher then read the instructions. At the end of the week the 
exercises were collected and scored imder the writer’s supervision. 

EQUATING THE TWO GROUPS 

In the school center in which Uie ratio of expenditures to the 
average daily attendance was $95, the apparent method was taught; 
in the other school, the incrcase-by-one method. The pupils used in 
this investigation were equated according to intelligence quotient 
and ability with the one hundred basic facts in subtraction, with the 
ninety basic facts in multiplication/ witli the ninety even facts in 
division, and with the use of a one-figure divisor in long division. In 
each case a pupil’s score in one group was paired with a correspond¬ 
ing score in the other group. When an intelligence quotient in one 
group was matched with a corresponding quotient in the other, the 
exact value could not always be obtained, but the ratings were close. 
The intelligence quotient was found by the use of the National 
Intelligence Test, Scale A. The mean scores of the groups on the 
matching criteria used are shown in Table I. 

* There are some textbooks in arithmetic which refer to one himdied basic facts in 
miiitiplication, Tlie reason for selecting mnety is shown in a former article, Foster E. 
Grossmckle, "Still Moie Ado about Zero,” ]3emenlary School Journal, XXXIII (Janu¬ 
ary, 1933). 358-64' 
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PROCEDUHKB OF THE EXVEKIMENT 
The work with a Lwo-Jigure divisor began on February 5,1935^ and 
was coiiLinued until June 4, 1935, a total ot seventy-six teaching 
days. As in the case with one-figure divisors, all the practice exer¬ 
cises were supplied by the writer. Tlic practice material, with suit¬ 
able instructions, was delivered to each teacher at the beginning of 
the school week. At the end of the week tliesc papers were collected 
and scored under the writer's direction and were then returned to the 
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pupils, together with new practice material for the week following. 
Every week the correction by the pupils of the scored errors and the 
accomplishment of the new work required about three or four periods 
of thirty-eight minutes each. The remaining period or periods were 
used by the teacher for any phase of number work not related to 
division and its concomitant processes. However, no drill in sub¬ 
traction, multiplication, or division was given except as directed on 
the practice exercises or for correction of these exercises, When a 
scored sheet had been given to a pupil and it showed no errois, the 
paper was collected by the teacher and was returned to the writer’s 
files. It errois were disclosed on the practice sheet, these errors were 
corrected by the pupil before the paper was collected. Every pupil 
checked each example by multiplying quotient and divisor and 
adding the remainder to that product. There was no attempt to 
motivate the work except to mark a word of encouragement on the 
corrected paper which was returned to the pupil 
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The practice exercises were made to provide adequate drill when 
the quotient figure is 5 or more. From an examination of textbooks 
in arithmetic Stephenson found that the bulk of practice is for a 
quotient figure smaller than 5.* He recommended that at least 50 
per cent of the practice should be for quotient figures of 5 or more. 
In the present study every two-figure divisor except the division 
demons {13-18) was used, and every figure appeared in the quotient. 
There were 450 estimations in which the quotient figure was 5 or 
more, and in 474 estimations the quotient figure was less than 5 

Four tests were given to each of the two groups: (i) The first test 
was administered at the beginning of the experiment before any 
practice had been given with a two-figure divisor. This test con¬ 
sisted of easy estimations in which the quotient was self-evident, as 
in the example 24J264, or in which the estimated quotient was the 
true quotient. (2) The second test was given at the end of thirty-five 
days of teaching. In this test the estimated quotient was the true 
quotient. All zero types in the quotient were included. (3) The third 
test was given after eighteen days more of teaching and practice. 
This test consisted of examples in which the true quotient was the 
estimated figure or one less than the estimated figure, (4) The 
fourth and final test was given after twenty-three days more of 
teaching and practice. Difficulties of estimation of all types were 
included in this test. The time for the tests was determined by the 
results from the practice exercises. When the majority of the pupils 
turned in perfect papers on a certain type of estimation, the test on 
that phase of estimation was given. 

Both groups were given the same practice exercises until after the 
third test, or at the end of fifty-three days of teaching. The work 
consisted in finding the quotient when the true quotient is the esti¬ 
mated quotient or one less than the estimated figure. In the latter 
case no examples were given in which this correction could be 
avoided if the increase-by-one method were used, Thus, an example 
of the type 47J172 would not have been included because the true 
quotient is the estimated figure when the increase-by-one method is 
used. If the apparent method is used, the true quotient is one less 
than the estimated figure. However, in the example 34)126 the true 

* Walter D Stephenson, "An Objective Method oi Analyzing Long-Division Ex¬ 
amples/' p 33. Unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Iowa, 1934 
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quotient is one less than the esLimalc by either method oi estimation, 
For the remaining twenty-three days ol leaching and practice the 
group using the apparent method was given practice in making the 
quotient one, two, or three less than estimated, The other group was 
shown how to correct the quotient figure by making the estimated 
figure one or two less in some eases and one or two more in other 
cases. 

The final lest is given below. This test was divided iplo two parts. 
Part I was given on June 4 and Part II on the following day. No 
time limit was imposed on the test nor on any of the practice exer¬ 
cises. This test contains all the difliailLics of estimation which the 
writer considers possible when the dmsor is a two-figure number, 
except in the case oi the division demons U3"'i8)- 
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RESUL'IS or XUE TESTS 

Two scores were determined Iw each oI Hie four tests used in this 
investigation. One score is known as the '^correct score” and the 
other as the “estimation score ” The correct score is the number of 
correct figures in the quotient. Thus, if the quotient given to the 
example 24)5^ is 33, with ir remaining, the correct score is 3 since 
both quotient figures and the remainder are correct. The estimation 
score represents the number of correct estimations in an example, 
305 4(remainder) previous example the estiination score 

34^5^ is 2. The final remainder is not considered in 

48 the estimation score. In the example on the 

124 left the estimation score is 3, but the correct 

— score is i. Giving both the correct score and 

the estimation score makes it possible to dc- 
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termine whether there is a tendency to make more errors in compu¬ 
tation by one method than by the other. 

The mean scores for the two groups are given in Table II. Each 
score on the test was assigned its absolute or quantitative value. 
Thus, a score of 21 means everything from. 21.00 to 21.99. 

Two outstanding facts may be observed in Table II ■ first, the 
high degree of accuracy attained by both groups in the use of a two- 
figure divisor in long division; second, the small differences between 
the mean scores of the two groups, To determine whether the 
difference between two corresponding mean scores for each grov\p is 
a chance or a significant difference, the difference must be compared 
with its probable error. When this difference is at least four times 
its probable error, there is more than a chance difference between 
the relative mean accomplishment of the two groups. The ratio of 
the difference to the probable error of the difference, shown in the 
last column of Table II, indicates tbat there was only one significant 
difference between the mean scores of the two groups, namely, the 
difference for correct scores on Test 4 when the two grorips were 
equated on the basis of intelligence quotient. The small ratios given 
in the last column indicate that there is no appreciable difference in 
the relative merits of the two methods of estimating the quotient. 
Although the mean differences between the two groups in Test 4 
always favored the apparent method, in all except the one case 
cited the differences were too small to represent anything but chance 
differences. 

Further, none of the data showed significant differences between 
the two groups on both correct scores and estimation scores. Thus, 
the conclusion is warranted that one method is about as effective as 
the other in producing both a correct score and an estimation score. 

Since there was no consistent significant difference between the 
mean scores for the two groups, consider the mean scores for Test i. 
As the pupils took Test i before receiving any instruction on a two- 
figure divisor, these means show that there was a decided transfer 
from ability to use a one-figure divisor In the use of a two-figure 
divisor for easy estimations. 

The average accomplishment with a two-figure divisor was 
satisfactory, as was also the ability with a one-figure divisor. Table I 
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llsi*<n iHcir 
BY-OhC 
bletuon 

DlrFFStNCB IN 

Favor of Afi’ar- 
r.NT AIetsod 

Din 

^^unr, 


Cirmp EauHleH io* Intelligence Qiiolkni 


Test i: 


R 19° 



Correct score (22), 

9 654 

I 07! 617 

1 73 

Eslimalion score (17) 


7 4*t 31R 

8a± 494 

( 66 

Test 21 



ts± 358 

S8 

Correct score (32) .... 

3r.20± 174 

31 051 IQO 

Eslituftlion score (24) .. 

23 So± 

23 SoJ: J32 

00! 182 

.00 

Test j: 





Correct score (30),.- .. 

29 53+ 070 

29.36! 123 

i7± 142 

I 20 

Estimatioti score (21) 

21 03± 067 

20 8^1 of»0 

iRi og6 

I 38 

Test 4: 



> iR± 252 

4 6Bt 

Correct score (35) ... 

38 R8+ 076 

37 70! 240 

Estimation score (30).,. 

2Q 97+ 07a 

29 40+ 165 

0 57± 180 

3 17 


Gfoup L()unUd by AblUiy wUh hubuacCloii Fads 

Test i: 

Correct score (2a) . . 

9 42± 477 

R 44+ 35s 

0 9R± 505 

I 65 

Estimation score (17) , 

8 o6± 366 

6 qHI 233 

I oH! 434 

2 49 

Test 2: 


29 flg t 198 



Correct score (32) ,. . 

30 90± 167 

I 01 ! 250 

3 90 

Estimation score (24),.. 

23 S4±-*i4 

23 57! 134 

- o,i ± 176 

17 

Test 3: 





Correct score {30').,. . 

29 78± 

29 loi I4S 

f)8l 187 

3 64 

Estimation score (21) . 

ar o5± 067 

20 84! 060 

21 ! 096 

2 19 

Test 4- 



Correct score (39) ,,., 

38 60+ aiS 

38 3«± 174 

28+ 279 

I oo 

Estimation score (30) 

29 8S± 145 

29 S6± .124 

0 20! 191 

I 52 


Group Eciualed by Ablilly with MulUpUcallon Fncis 

Test I. 





Correct score (22') ,, 

g-oo± S*S 

8 20± 400 

0 8oi ,652 

I 37 

Estimation score (17).. 

8-04± 390 

7 »5± 330 

flo! 5 ” 

I 74 

Correct score (32), ,, 

30-3o± 243 

30 85-1- 241 

- 55 ± 342 

I 6r 

Estimation score (24) . 

2J 23 ± 157 

23 36± 182 

— n± ,240 

54 

Test 3; 




Correct score (30) .... 

. 29.2r±.a24 

29 24! 149 

— 03+ 269 

11 

Estimation score (21),. 

20 64± 155 

20 87 t 067 

- 23! 169 

I 36 

Test 4: 



Correct score (.to’i. 

. 37-981.246 

37.Co± 2f)0 

3R+ 35R 

1 06 

Estimation score (30) , 

29.361 223 

29 oo± .206 

0 3ft 1 - ,30s 

I 18 


* The figures In parentheses m Uils coluinii repte&enL the Inal’csl possible scores 
I This dillerencc Is slstlsltcally slenlficAnl. 
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Test 

Mean oi Gboof 
U siKo Atoauni 
Mxtdod 

Mean of Group 
U siHO Inckease- 
bv-Onb 
Meiood 

Difference in 
Favos of Afpas- 
EHT Method 

■ 


Group Equated by Ability with Even Division Facts 

Test !■ 





Correct score (aa), 

8 64± .531 

8 09*-43^ 

0 SS* 683 

D 8r 

Estimation score (17), 

6 68± 383 

6 71* 343 

- 03* S14 

06 

Test a; 




Correct score (^2), , 

30.6o± 211 

30 88±.ar2 

— 28± 290 

,94 

Estimation score (34) 

23.30* 134 

23 SS±.i4J 

- 2S± 196 

I 28 

Test 3‘ 





Correct score C30). ., 

29 42± 173 

29.25i.136 

I7± 220 

.77 

Estimation score (ai) . 

ao a6± 114 

20 66± 067 

02* 132 

15 

Test 4: 




Correct score (.30). •. • 

38 67± 30S 

38.44* *64 

,23± .263 

87 

Estimation score (3©), 

29 75* 137 

29.33* 179 

0 42* .235 

I 87 


Group Equoted by AbiUly in Long Division with 
Oac-FiguTO DlvUor 

Test I: 





Correct score (22) 

8 66± 306 

8 38±.405 

0 38± .508 

0 SS 

Estimation score (17) . 

7.24± 367 

7 IS*.275 

09* 459 

20 

Test 2 




Correct score (.32) . . 

30.29± 222 

31.2S±.140 

•- 96± 262 

3 66 

Estimation score (24). 

23 04*. 163 

23 64±.e92 

— 6o± 187 

3 21 

Test 3! 





Correct score (.30) . . 

29 44* 164 

29 I4±.J42 

3o± 217 

1 38 

Estimation score (21) . 

20 70± 125 

20 72±.I2I 

- 02± 174 

11 

Test 4' 





Correct score (39). 

38 44* 230 

38 oi± 241 

43* 333 

I 39 

Estimation score (30), 

39 77±174 

29 30* IS4 

0 47* .232 

2 03 


shows that the mean number of errors on the division test for a one- 
figure divisor was 3.i6±.202. This number of errors is lower than 
the number for any of the groups of students in Grades V-XV, in¬ 
clusive, who had taken the same test in a previous investigation.* 

The correlation was found between the correct score for Test 4 in 
this investigation and each of the five traits on which the two groups 
were equated. The highest correlation was between ability with a 
one-figure divisor and ability with a two-figure divisor. Comparing a 

' Foster E Grossnickle, ‘‘An Experiment with a One-Figure Divisor in Short and 
Long Division,” EIemeH((ir3» Sc/toof/oitnwi, XXXIV (March, 1934), 504 
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ivumber oi traits affecting success in long division, Beal* also found 
the highest correlation between ability with a one-figure divisor and 
ability with a two-figurc divisor. These correlations furnish further 
proof of the advantage ol using a one-figure divisor in the long btin. 

One more result should be noted. TlicresuUaof this investigation 
do not substantiate the findings, or rather the recommendations, 
with regard to the ago level at which division can be taught made by 
the CommiUec of Seven of the Northern Illinois Conference on 
Supervision; 

At the mental level of nine years lea months, ^vhich is api>roxiinatcly the 
fourth-grade level, considerably less than half the children have a chance of 
making a retention-test score of 3 o per cent in long division, even if they have 
made a score in simple multiplication of 100 per cent, one in short division of R8 
to 100 per cent, ami one in subtraction of 100 per cent, bong division apparently 
should not be taught until a mental level of twelve j-cais seven months, or well 
along into the sixth grade for children who arc aver,age or nbovc in mental oge,:' 

The average mental age of the pupils used in this investigation was 
nine years and seven moaths. Since this mental age was determined 
in October, it may be assumed that the average mental age in June 
would be about eight months more, or a total of ten years and three 
months. The average correct score on Test 4 on this investigation 
■was 38,21 out of a possible score of 39 (39.0-39.9) - a retention score 
of about g6 per cent. Furthermore, this Lest included all the diffi¬ 
culties apparent in long division (except for the divisors 13-18, 
inclusive) according to the writer's judgment of these difficulties, 
Since the results do not agree with the findings of the Committee of 
Seven, the writer ventures to olTer a plausible reason for the great 
variation in the two investigations. The sequence of difficulties in 
the investigations by the Committee o£ Seven may not have received 
the close scrutiny that was followed in this study. Another factor 
may have been the vigilant watch for errors in this study. Every 
pupil was required to solve all examples correctly before he could 
proceed to the next practice exercise. Tire results of this investiga¬ 
tion show conclusively that pupils who have the mental age of tire 

* Ross II. Beal, “An IncUvMual Instruction Unit in T.oiig Division,” [). Op. Unpiib- 
lisbed Doctor's thesis, University of lown, 1932. 

* Carlelon 'Washburno, "MenUl Age and the Arllhniclic Ciirrlciilmn; A Summary 
of the Comimtlee of Seven Grade Placement Invtatist^UoflS to Dnlc/’ Jojirjiai cj Edu¬ 
cational Research, XXIII (March, 1931), 226. 
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average fourth-grade pupil can be taught long division with a two- 
figure divisor. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

This investigation was made to determine the relative merits of 
the apparent and the increase-by-one methods of estimating the 
quotient for a two-figure divisor. In two different school centers, one 
teaching each method of estimation, two groups were equated on the 
basis of intelligence quotient, ability with the one hundred subtrac¬ 
tion facts, ability with ninety multiphcation facts, ability with 
ninety even division facts, and ability with the use of a one-figure 
divisor in long-division form. After seventy-six teaching days in the 
two centers the following results were obtained: (i) There was no 
significant difference between the mean scores of the two groups 
taught by the two methods of estimation. Although in. the final test 
the differences were in favor of the apparent method, these differ¬ 
ences in most cases were too small to be significant. (2) There was no 
significant difference in the mean number of computational errors 
made when using the two methods of estimation. (3) Of the factors 
considered, that which correlated the highest with ability to use a 
two-figure divisor was ability with a one-figure divisor in the long 
form. (4) There is no discernible reason why division with a two- 
figure divisor cannot be learned in Grade IV when the pupil has 
attained a mental-age level of about nine years and seven months. 
This conclusion is contradictory to the findings of the Committee of 
Seven. 

The results of this investigation do not warrant the recommenda¬ 
tion that the apparent method of estimation of the quotient is 
superior to the increase-by-one method or vice versa. The writer is 
not suggesting that any particular method should be used to make 
long division automatic. It is probable that further experimentation 
with the effectiveness of various methods of estimation will show 
results about as inconclusive as are those derived from many re¬ 
ported experiments dealing with different methods of subtraction. 
Probably, therefore, the most effective research dealing with division 
by a two-figure divisor consists in determining (i) the correct se¬ 
quence of difficulties of the process and (2) the right kinds of 
practice exercises essential for overcoming these difficulties in the 
most effective manner. 



CULTIVATION OF LEISURI-: ACITVITIES 


WILLIAM C. RlvAVIS 
Univcraily at ChicAgu 

Public education in America has, IhroughoiiL its entire histor/i 
empliasized training lor work almost to llic exclusion of training for 
leisure. This cmplmsis in the early Colonial schools was not surpris¬ 
ing, for the life of the pioneer was hard and there was little leisure 
either among the young or the old. The Colonial elementary school 
taught the bare rudiments of an education—reading and the ele¬ 
ments of religion; the secondary school sought to give a few boys a 
knowledge of Latin grammar which would admit them to college; 
and the college undertook the training of a still more select group of 
hoys for services in church and slate. Al each of the three educa¬ 
tional levels the youth received rigorous training in memorizing proc¬ 
esses. There was little motivation other than reproof, punishment, 
and the awe of failure. 

These early schools reflected the life of hardship and sacrifice of 
the colonists. The teachers sought to iuculcate in the scholars the 
same qualities of character that were possessed by the pioneer set¬ 
tlers. The work of the settlers of a Colonial community consisted 
mostly in drudgery. There was little thought of leisure and little 
time given to it other than worship on Sunday in the church. Even 
the worship took on the aspects of the setllci's' hard lives. Since 
many of these pioneers became martyrs to Colonial hardships, it was 
natural that their sacrifices should be idealized by those who sur¬ 
vived and that these ideals should be imparted to the young through 
the homes, the churches, and the schools. Industry and hard work 
were exalted as ideals, while idleness and play were regarded as 
devices of Satan, The Colonial sdiools thus sought to rival in se¬ 
verity and endurance the hard lives of the adult members of the 
community who made the schoofe poasihle. 

In the course of time the pioneer began to triumph over hard 
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conditions in his struggle for existence. He gradually acquired a 
reserve of property and resources, which protected him against 
emergencies and enabled him to find some relief from the constant 
drudgery imposed by primitive conditions. He began to aspire to 
something better for his children. As he looked backward on his 
own hard life and contrasted the drudgery with the enjoyment ex¬ 
perienced from his accumulated reserve, he wished to spare his 
children some of the hardships which he had endured. The wish 
became the parent of a thought which has gradually developed into 
a powerful principle in American life. Now, every person, whether 
a parent or not, desires to spare the young during the period of child¬ 
hood from the bitter experiences imposed by the responsibilities of 
adult life. 

Private secondary schools were first established to cater to the 
desire of the American citizen that his children be trained for the 
worthy use of leisure as well as efficient work. As a result the 
country from 1800 to i860 experienced a development in private 
secondary education which has never been equaled in any country 
in the world. Private secondary schools, however, were more or less 
exclusive; they could not be enjoyed by all the children of all the 
people. It was therefore inevitable that the private secondary 
school should give way eventually to a more democratic institution 
—an institution that should place opportunity for liberal training 
within the reach of all. 

The American public secondary school has become the concrete 
expression of the desire of citizens in general for the training of 
youth in leisure pursuits as well as in work. The idea has been slow 
in finding its way into public-school practice, but at last it may be 
said that public schools at all levels recognize to some extent the 
demand for training in the worthy use of leisure and tlie importance 
of such training in a democratic society. 

Changes in the economic and the social life of the American peo¬ 
ple have resulted in a gradual decrease of the hours given to pro¬ 
ductive labor and a corresponding increase in the time available for 
leisure. Adults whose training in the worthy use of leisure has been 
neglected find themselves in an anomalous situation: they have 
nothing to do and yet possess an abundance of time in which to do 
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it. The condition has tended to create in such persons a state of 
personal demoralization. This situation has become a national 
problem as gainful employment has decreased in recent years. 

Among the youth still of school age the slate of demoralization 
has not been so great as among adults because of the greater oppor¬ 
tunities available through the school for the i)rofitablc use of leisure 
and because of the training received through the school in the worthy 
use of leisure. In communities, however, where the school has not 
sensed its responsibility for the cultivation of Iciaure-Umc interests 
and the development in the children of resources for creating leisure 
occupations for themselves, the demoralization among the children 
has been even greater than that among the adults. 

Some of our most serious national problems involving both youth 
and adults can be traced to the failure of our institutions to train 
properly for the use of leisure. The results of our dereliction are ap¬ 
parent, for example, in the reckless use of the automobile as an 
implement of pleasure without regard for the rules of the road. 
Partly through high-pressure salesmanship and partly through the 
desire to secure pleasure from incicosed leisure lime, there have 
been placed at the disposal of the American people approximately 
ten million new passenger automobiles and sixteen million used 
automobiles and trucks in the last five ycars.‘ During the last year 
for which statistics are available (1935), 1,180,000 persons were 
temporarily disabled, 105,000 were permanently disabled, and 
37,000 were killed in automobile accidents.® The deplorable aspect 
of this distressing situation is the fact that over three-fourths of the 
motor-vehicle accidents involve privately owned passenger cars and 
the further fact that most of the accidents are directly caused by 
disregard for the rules of the road. Some of the causes of the ac¬ 
cidents were; driving too fast, 33 per cent; driving off the road, n 
per cent; violation of right of way, 26 per cent; driving on wrong 
side of the road, 16 per cent; and failure to signal and improper 
signaling, 5 per cervt,^ In the light of such facts the duty of society 

^ Tli 6 Chicaiol>aily Hem aiKf Ywr Bookjor p 1V3Q. Chicago, Chi¬ 

cago Daily News, Inc, 

* rbid,, p, 619. 

Titt World Almnac, ipjy, p. 333. Nw Yoiki New York ■WorUl-Teltgram. 
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in general, and of the school in par ticular, is clear. We are compelled 
to protect ourselves both by law and through instruction from the 
reckless use of our own leisure-time devices. 

Since American life is so ordered at the present time that more 
leisure time than ever before and more ways of using it are available 
for everyone, the task of society is to provide training which will 
enable individuals to discriminate between worthy and unworthy 
uses of leisure. This discrimination will not prove satisfactory if the 
training consists merely in the vicarious experiencing of the possible 
uses that can or cannot be made of leisure time. Training, to be 
effective, requires fixing through practice; the pupil’s interests must 
be developed through actual experience and the subjective standards 
needed both in evaluating the opportunities available for leisure and 
in creating self-satisfying leisure activities must receive attention 
both at school and at home. 

The schools were fairly well launched on a program of training 
for leisure activities at the outset of the economic depression. Edu¬ 
cators generally recognized the fact that the wide distribution of 
economic prosperity made imperative increased training in the use 
of leisure. Extra-curriculum activities were enlarged, libraries were 
extended, playgrounds were increased, and athletic programs were 
expanded. Churches even vied with schools in providing these 
leisure-time experiences for the young. The result has been a great 
enlargement of the interests of children at all age levels. These 
interests have been reflected in improved work in the classrooms and 
in better citizenship in school and community. 

On the whole, much progress has been made in training for leisure 
even during the depression years, in spite of the vigorous demands 
of certain taxpayer groups for economy in public education. Strange 
to say, these demands have been aimed particularly against the 
recreative and leisure-time activities of the school Every economic 
quack in the country has delivered his tirade against the “fads and 
frills” in the schools. Each would train pupils solely for work when 
there is virtually no work for young people under eighteen years of 
age nor for mi llions of adults. In such a situation the immediate 
problem is the proper utilization of leisure by the unemployed, for 
they are demoralized by enforced idleness. Lacking training for 
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l&isurc activities, persons deprived o( work Lend to become mere 
idlers, without copacity or incentive to nlilizc the opportunities 
provided by the social order for profitable enjoyment and personal 
development. Little imagiiration is required to foresee the conse¬ 
quences to society if a large portion of tlie population is thrown into 
idleness indclimtcly without the means of making adjustments to a 
surplus of leisure Lime. The remedy of those who would effect 
economy iti education by climitialing Irnining for leisure and con¬ 
centrating solely oil training for work would tlius become the pri¬ 
mary cause of social demoraliaation, which in turn would be condu¬ 
cive to inefficiency in work. 

Since the objection to the Irmning of the young in the worthy use 
of leisure Lime has been shown to be false, I shall proceed with the 
discussion of tlie proposition that training in leisure activities is a 
function of the modern school and that the task of the educator is 
so to organize the school program and the school environment that 
the end desired will be realized for the pupil This plan does not 
mean, as some will no doubt suppose, that the scliool will either 
subordinate or greatly modify the function of training Die pupil in 
the habits of elTicicnt work. The program of the school must natu- 
rally be extended and improved if two functions of equal importance 
are to take the place formerly held by one. If, in addition to the 
multlphcation of iunct'ion, the problem of executing the progTam 
at a lower cost must be solved, it is apparent that the task of the 
modern educator calls for creative and constructive tliought. 

An examination of the program of Uic traditional sdiool reveals 
much wasted effort and lost motion whicli can either be eliminated 
or redirected with good effect. For example, the traditional school, 
in its emphasis on. work, set up an antithetical relation between 
work and play which resulted in the pupils’ conceiving of work and 
play as opposite kinds of activity—^the one to be endured during the 
hours of the school day, the other to be enjoyed whenever time or 
conditions permitted. This attitude toward work and play is one of 
the most deadly delusions of the human mind; it is responsible for 
the misleading maxim, “Work when you work and play when you 
play,” often quoted to pupils to stimulate their efforts and to 
emphasize the antithetical nature of work and play, 
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This fallacy is the source of many of the school’s worst errors. 
It is primarily responsible for the unfavorable attitude of innumer¬ 
able pupils toward school as well as the unwise methodology of many 
teachers. If the fallacy is not corrected in the schools of today, our 
children will continue to be miseducated as in the schools of the 
past and the training received will prove inadequate for the condi¬ 
tions of modern life. 

The school should teach, both by precept and example, that 
drudgery and play are opposite ways of performing work and tliat 
the chief difference between the methods is the attitude of mind of 
the individual toward his task. Work may be enlivened by the play 
spirit, and play may be deadened by the drudge spirit. The elimina¬ 
tion of drudgery from the modern school makes possible both the 
accomplishment of a higher type of work and the enjoyment of 
wholesome play. Thus, the dual function of the school, training for 
efhcient work and training for leisure, can be realized. 

In recent years the schools at the elementary, secondary, and 
college levels have made progress in training for leisure activities 
through the development of so-called “extra-curriculum'’ activities. 
In the older schools these activities were usually outlawed, some¬ 
times tolerated, but seldom encouraged. Today such activities are 
definitely encouraged and are systematically developed and directed 
in the better schools. Through activities the spirit of play is fostered 
and the values of proper training in play are secured. The extra- 
curriculum activities give a real savor to the school life of the pupil. 
They break the shackles of artificiality hampering those schools that 
train pupils solely for work; they provide the broadening and finding 
opportunities which aid the pupil in self-discovery and enable him 
to carry on his self-education in a natural and normal manner. 

Educators very generally consider that extra-curriculum activi¬ 
ties possess values for the pupil, such as tlie development of initia¬ 
tive, responsibility, and co-operation, training in tlie worthy use 
of leisure time, and experience in the active duties of citizenship. It 
is also the consensus of school principals that participation by the 
pupil in such activities increases the efficiency of his regular class¬ 
room work, that the experience acquired through participation in 
the activities enriches the background of the individual for the 
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appreciative studies, and that ihe association of pupil and teachers 
in the activities develops understanding and creates wholesome 
school morale. The principals further agree that the pupil, especially 
at the secondary level, will seek experiences in social activities 
whether the school provides them or not and that the problem 
of the school, therefore, becomes one of encouraging and directing 
activities which will provide n many-sided training for the pupil and 
will lit him directly for mlelUgcnl citizenship, 

Since the modern school is concerned with the fullest education 
of the pupil, it must consider his total exi)cricnce rather than a mere 
segment of experience, as was the ease prior to the introduction of 
extra-curriculum activities. In the school of today, then, responsi¬ 
bility must be accepted for evaluating, regulating, and directing the 
social exiJcriences of the individual both within and without the 
classroom. School officials and parents will avoid much trouble in 
their dealings with young people by seeking to discover the secret 
of the youths' enthusiasm for extra-curriculum activities. Princi¬ 
pals of schools should know the values desired for the pupils through 
participation in the activities and should set up standards for the 
selection of activities that will insure the values sought. 

Well-informed persons no longer question the importance of pro¬ 
viding a balanced program of recreational and special-interest activi¬ 
ties for young people of school age. Youth must have an outlet for 
its surplus energy. To provide an outlet under wiiolcsome condi¬ 
tions is a function of modern education. Not to provide an outlet 
is misdirected education and false economy. Adequate provision 
by the school for proper recreation tlirough extra-curriculum activi¬ 
ties is the best preventive measure known for the social derelictions 
of young people. 

The scope of the program of extra-curriculum activities in modern 
secondary schools is revealed by a national survey' of 224 schools 
selected because of their accomplishments in the development of 
leisure-time, nonathletic activities. For example, it was found that 
these schools carried on competitious with other schools in thirty- 

' "Wiiliam C, Reavis and George E. Van Dyke, Iifajial/ilclic Ji\lrnrurricnlnm Activi- 
l-ies, pp, 109-33, National Survey ol Secondary EduenUon MonograpW No. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 
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two types of activities, such as debating, extemporaneous speaking, 
orchestral and band music, instrumental and vocal music, commer¬ 
cial contests, and competitions in various school subjects, The 
activities provided intramural practice in preliminary contests for 
30,782 pupils and participation in interschool contests for 10,202 
pupils. Tournaments and meets in local and state areas furnished 
participation in such activities for 6,875 pupils. Altogether, approxi¬ 
mately 50 per cent of the pupils enrolled in the 224 schools partici¬ 
pated in preliminary or final competition in 3,020 contests, tourna¬ 
ments, and meets of the nonathletic sort. 

Similar participation is secured in various kinds of playground 
and athletic activities, which provide wholesome recreation for 
pupils individually and in groups at the elementary and college 
levels, as well as in secondary schools, 

I do not want to give the impression that all pupils in the schools 
in the United States are receiving training in activities of the kind 
described. Unfortunately there are still too many schools of the 
pioneer type which regard education as bitter medicine to be dis¬ 
pensed by vigilant, awe-inspiring taskmasters. In such schools the 
pupils ate experiencing education as involuntary drudgery and 
leisure activities as stolen sweets to be secured only through artful 
practices. 

I should like to digress long enough to point out that in such 
schools most of our lay reformers, who would now restrict public 
education to the bare rudiments, received their training, Some of 
them have won success in life through the craftiness which they 
acquired in evading the drudgery of the school rather than through 
the habits of work which the school sought to develop. Like the 
self-made man who is prone to worship his "maker,” they now 
idealize their early training and look on it as the educational pana¬ 
cea for the problems of the modern school. 

In contrast with the training of that early school, consider the 
merits of the modern school, with its curriculum of tested worth; 
its wealth of library materiali and its procedures, of demonstrated 
success, in developing the orderly use of mental processes in dealing 
with the problems of contemporary life. The pupil in the modern 
school is not only better grounded in all the fundamental processes 
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than was the pupil in the rudimcivUry school of a generation ago, 
but he is, in addition, prepared through training in the leisure activi¬ 
ties to get more out of life and to give more to life. His intellectual 
interests are enlarged; skills and abilities in specific fields are cul¬ 
tivated; personal poise and self-confidence are developed; social 
understandings and conventions are acquired; and his capacity to 
use the worthy products of ordered society is developed. In a word, 
the modern school seeks to make every pupil an iiUelligciU consumer 
as well as an efficient producer. 

Not all modern schools have adequately solved the problem ol 
training pupils in the worthy use of leisure time. Too many have 
been satisfied merely to provide schedules of activities and to require 
the pupils to pursue a certain number of acLlvilics without responsi¬ 
ble guidance. Such a solution to the problem is unsatisfactory. It 
does not take into consideration the di/Tcrenccs in t)ic interests of 
pupils at various age levels or the dilTcrenccs with respect to sex, 
social background, and mental capacity. 

The entrance of the school into the training of pupils for leisure 
activities is a great forward step in social progress and in educational 
history. Three hundred years of experience in public education 
should have convinced us that well-rounded training requires the 
direction and control of the out-of-school experiences of the pupil 
as well as the experiences of the classroom. The end result desired 
is seldom secured unless the school is organized as a social laboratory 
for the guidance of its pupils in practicing the precepts of the class¬ 
room both in school and in community. 

The extra-curriculum program of the school should constitute 
the practice held in which the young citizen is privileged to acquire 
firsthand personal experiences as a functioning member of social 
groups. There he learns in a vital way the meaning of civic responsi¬ 
bilities and their relation to school life. Participation in activities is 
the only method of developing in the individual a genuine feeling for 
the responsibilities of group membership. Through thinking, feel¬ 
ing, and acting with a group as it performs its activities and seeks 
to realize its purpose, the individual is socialized, that is, made a 
functioning member of ordered society. 

The school of today has a much greater responsibility for its 
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pupils than the school of earlier times. The social order in which the 
youth must find his place is vastly more complex than ever "before. 
The increase in leisure time and the multiplication of uses that can 
be made of leisure time further complicate the adjustment of the 
youth to ordered society. The youth must be trained, not only to 
select between profitable and unprofitable forms of leisure, but also 
to determine the limit to which leisure activities may be carried 
without giving offense to his fellows or endangering their rights. 

Obviously, therefore, training for leisure involves a much greater 
responsibility than merely enlarging the interests of the pupil and 
providing broadening and finding experiences. The social obliga¬ 
tions and restraints of the individual must be integrated with his 
enlarging tastes and desires for leisure activities. In recent years 
the task of the school in this respect has increased in difficulty be¬ 
cause of the conspicuous failure of other institutions to perforin 
training functions in the use of leisure formerly carried on with 
considerable success As a result, the school of today is called on to 
assume almost single-handed the responsibility for the development 
of appreciation on the part of its pupils for worthy leisure activities 
and the cultivation of worthy habits in the use of leisure time. 

The problem presented to the school in the training of pupils as 
intelligent users of leisure offers a vigorous challenge to educators 
to break new ground in organization, administration, and instruc¬ 
tion. Large-scale changes in these directions, however, can scarcely 
be expected to receive strong community support until successful 
beginnings have been made and public approval has been secured 
on the basis of the initial efforts. Since success in training for leisure 
is fundamental to social and economic welfare, the school must face 
its new responsibility with determination and without unnecessary 
delay. 



"THE TEACHING 01 * BEADING; 
A SECOND REPORT”* 


WILLIAM S. (JRAY 
UitUcrsily of Cliirogn 

In the Ruporlr of the Na(mal Commitlce on Reodlug, issued in 1925 
as the Twenty-fourth Yearbook o( the National Society for the 
Study of Education, the comraitlcc rccoinnicndcd that subsequent 
yearbooks in this field should be published at frequent intervals, 
This suggestion was based on the conviction that problems relating 
to instruction in any field should be critically reviewed from time to 
time and recommendations prepared in harmony ivith changing 
needs and the results of classroom experience and scientific study. 
Accordingly, the Board of Directors of the society appointed an 
advisory committee in December, 193s, to consider the need for a 
new yearbook on reading and to prepare recommendations concern- 
ing its purpose and scope. After a deliberate study of recent trends 
and current needs, the commillec heartily recommended such a 
yearbook and defined its major purposes as follows; "(a) to tiace 
briefly the developments in the field of reading during the last decade 
and to identify the major problems which schools face today; (l>) to 
provide in specific and nontechnical terms the information needed 
by teachers and school officers in reorganizing and improving in¬ 
struction in reading; and ifi) to provide, as a guide in the case of 
debatable issues, tentative suggestions formulated by groups of 
specialists after careful study.” This statement of purpose, together 
with a tentative outline of Uie yearbook, was approved in principle 
in the early part of 1936, and the members of the yearbook com¬ 
mittee were appointed. 

The first task undertaken by the committee was to survey and to 
appraise the progress made during the last decade in improving the 

* ComTnenta on the Tbirly-sitlh Yearbook q( the Nniloiifil Society for llic Study of 
Education, Part L Bloominglon, llUivoia. PuMic School PubUalnwg Co, i937’ f’P' 
viii-l-44a. 
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teaching of reading. In many respects the findings were gratifying. 
They showed clearly, for example, that the place of reading in the 
curriculum has greatly expanded and that the methods and materials 
used in teaching have improved rapidly. On the other hand, con¬ 
ditions were discovered which were not so satisfactory. For example, 
desirable reforms the theory of wWch has been widely accepted do 
not find expression in the reading programs of many school systems. 
Finally, certain needs and conditions have recently acquired new 
significance and merit careful consideration in any effort to improve 
the teaching of reading- For example, recent developments in 
educational theory and practice indicate clearly that reading 
programs should be better adapted to the needs, interests, and levels 
of development of children than they have been in the past. 

As a result of the initial survey the committee recognized the 
opportunity and obligation to recommend an improved reading 
ptogsam which would retain current trends of established worth, 
which would endeavor to eliminate undesirable practices, and which 
would provide adequately for new needs. The committee believed 
that, if this purpose could be achieved, instruction in reading should 
continue to improve during the next decade even more rapidly than 
it has improved during the past ten years. 

In attempting to meet this obligation, the committee first 
identified significant facts, basic principles, and assumptions which 
underlie the type of reading program that is now urgently needed. 
As presented in the Thirty-sixth Yearbook, these serve as a platform 
on which the recommendations of the committee are based. As 
summarized below, they are combined with the major constructive 
proposals made in the yearbook. 

1. Whereas the broad objectives of reading have changed but little 
during the last decade, various social objectives have recently 
assumed increased significance, such as the development of social 
understanding and ability to use reading in the intelligent search for 
truth; the promotion of a broad common culture and a growing 
appreciation of the finer elements in American life; and the stimula¬ 
tion of recreational-reading interests that promote personal welfare 
and social progress, 

2. If such aims are fully attained, children and young people 
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should acquire greater eHiciency in reading than they have acquired 
in the past. Increased efficiency includes, among oilier things, 
increased accuracy and independence in recognition and comprehen¬ 
sion, greater breadtli and depth of interprclulion, increased elh- 
ciency in the use of what is read, wider familiarity with the sources 
and values of reading materials, and greater discrimination and skill 
in their use. The committee believes that the chtdlcnging problems 
involved should be aLlacked with renewed delcrminalion in the 
immediate future. The need is especially urgen L in the upper grades 
and the high school. 

3, In the foregoing proposals reading is recognized as a phase of 
clwld development rather than as an end in itself. Accordingly, the 
types of activities and guidance provided should be in keeping with 
the leatnecs' interests, needs, capacities, and educational attain¬ 
ments. The development of comprehensive reading programs which 
shall be in harmony with tliis principle and wliich shall insure con¬ 
sistent and wcll-orclercd growth, presents a challenging problem of 
first importance. 

4. Until further evidence develops, the committee recommends 
the continued use of special periods for basic or developmental 
instruction in reading from the earliest grades to the university. 
In this proposal the reading period is conceived ns a component part 
ot a co-ordinated program of teaching. The committee recognizes 
that moderately satisfactory results have often been achieved under 
highly favorable conditions (where there were available capable 
learneis, highly competent teachers, and abundant reading mate¬ 
rials of appropriate types) without special periods tor basic in¬ 
struction in reading. Even in such, cases specific guidance in reading 
has usually been provided in various ways. 

5. The yearbook gives vigorous emphasis to the fact that teach¬ 
ers of every curriculum field should assume added responsibility 
in stimulating and directing the reading experiences of pupils. In 
the judgment of the committee, the greatest cpporUinity for promot¬ 
ing increased reading efficiency in the immediate future lies in an 
intelligent and a vigorous attack on the reading problems en¬ 
countered in the different curriculum fields, 

6. The fact is recognized that during recent years significant 
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progress has been made in the preparation of readable materials for 
pupils at various levels of advancement. The committee believes 
that progress in this direction should be greatly accelerated during 
the next decade. Especially urgent is the need for material in the 
various curriculum fields that can be read with ease and under¬ 
standing by pupils of limited reading ability. 

7. D uring the last two decades notable progress has been made in 
stimulating among pupils interest in recreational reading. As re¬ 
vealed by recent surveys of what young people read, vigorous effort 
should be made in the future to cultivate tastes and appreciations 
far superior to those generally exhibited today. 

8. The increasing importance attached to wide reading in various 
fields emphasizes the need for better school and classroom libraries, 
The committee recommends that state and local school systems at 
once adopt policies which will insure a rapid increase in the amount 
of appropriate reading material available for class and individual use. 

9. The results of investigations of individual differences point 
clearly ((i) to the importance of improved techniques of studying the 
needs and progress of children and of selecting reading materials 
that are better adapted to specific individuals and groups and (b) 
to the importance of flexible plans of class organization and stand¬ 
ards of promotion that provide longer periods of effort uninterrupted 
by failure. 

10. The facts presented in the yearbook show that continuous 
diagnosis and corrective and remedial instruction are imperative at 
all levels. The committee recommends, however, that in the future 
adequate provision be made for poor readers as a part of the program 
of basic instruction in reading. The evidence available justifies the 
conclusion that through such provision the need for specialized 
remedial classes can be greatly reduced in the future. 

Underlying most of the foregoing proposals is a broader conception 
of reading than has generally prevailed in the past. At times reading 
has been defined primarily as a process of recognizing printed and 
written symbols. On other occasions reading has been defined as a 
process of comprehension, including a clear grasp of the important 
elements of meaning in their essential relations. A third definition 
implies that reading is a much more inclusive process It assumes 
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that the reader not only rccognizt*s tlie essential ideas presented but 
also reflects on their significance, evalimlcs them critically, discovers 
relationships among them, and clarifies Ins understanding of the 
facts apprehended. The committee believes that any conception of 
reading which fails to include reflection, critical evaluation, and the 
clarification of thinking is inadequate. It recognizes that this broad 
use of the term implies that "reading'' includes much that psy¬ 
chologists and educators have commonly called "thinking.” The 
committee does not object if anyone wishes to make a distinction 
between securing ideas on the one hand and using them in thinking 
on the other. It takes the position, however, that, since efficient 
readers do think about what they read while they ate reading it, the 
teacher should provide needed stimulus and guidance both in 
secutLiig ideas from the page and in dealing with the ideas reflec¬ 
tively. 

Inherent in the foregoing discussion is the fact that reading is a 
form of experience which modifies personality. As pupils compre¬ 
hend accurately, interpret broadly, and apply what they learn 
wisely, they acquire new understandings, broader interests, and 
deeper appreciations, Thus, personality is continually modified and 
enriched through reading. The fact is well known that reading, as 
well as other forms of experience, may produce various kinds of 
reaction—iear, ambition, appreciation, action. Teachers should 
realize that such responses are often aroused without adequate 
understanding on the part of the reader and that there may be 
decision and action without due consideration of all the facts in¬ 
volved. A properly conceived and an intelligently diveeted reading 
program should reduce such responses to the mimmiim and should 
aid materially in developing a generation of citizens with social, 
stable, and enriched personalities. 

In adopting the broad definition of reading which has been out¬ 
lined, the committee recognizes that to provide a complete and 
detailed program for realizing all the values suggested is at present 
impossible, It is willing to accept the criticisms that arise from such 
limitations. The committee is unanimous in its judgment, however, 
that a broad definition of reading is essential if instruction is to 
provide adequately for contemporary needs. In the various chapters 
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of the yearbook many constructive suggestions are offered for 
improving current practice. Through creative effort in the class¬ 
room and laboratory, the program outlined should be improved and 
refined rapidly during the next few years. 

The specific recommendations of the committee are presented in 
more or less detail in chapters iii-xiv, which bear the following 
titles: “The Place of Reading in the Curriculum,” “The Nature and 
Organization of Basic Instruction in Reading,” “Reading in the 
Various Fields of the Curriculum,” "The Development of Reading 
Interests and Tastes,” “The Materials of Reading,” “The School 
Library,” “Vocabulary Development,” “The Improvement of Oral 
Reading,” “Individual Differences and Their Implications with Re¬ 
spect to Instruction in Reading,” "The Measurement and Evalua¬ 
tion of Achievement in Reading,” "Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Extreme Cases of Reading Disability,” “The Reorganization and 
Improvement of Instruction through Adequate Supervision.” 

In order to insure a broad consideration of the problems discussed 
in the yearbook, groups of specialists were associated with members 
of the committee in the preparation of the respective chapters. The 
function of each group was to advise its chairman concerning the 
scope and organization of the chapter for which he was responsible, 
to offer vigorous but constructive criticisms of the content of the 
chapter at various stages in its development, and to aid in formulat¬ 
ing valid recommendations in the case of debatable issues. In view 
of the fact that the judgments of the members of a group often 
differed widely, the group chairman was authorized to formulate 
final recommendations, after considering carefully all the arguments 
and evidence presented. As a result some of the pronouncements do 
not represent the specific views of all who co-operated in the prepa¬ 
ration of the chapter which includes them. The general plan adopted, 
however, had the unique advantage of providing the writers of the 
respective sections with critical judgments and constructive sug¬ 
gestions on which recommendations could be based 
The limitations of the yearbook will be obvious to all who read it 
critically. Owing to the brief period allowed for its preparation, it 
does not represent as finished a product with respect to form, 
organization, and consistency in viewpoint as the 1925 report. 
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Owmg to limitations ol space, it was not j^ossiblc to make detailed 
suggestions concerning many phases oi reading in which teachers 
need help today. ITuTthermore, ceitain important topics included in 
the original outline had to be omitted', for example, the training ot 
teachers of reading. If the program recommended in the yearbook is 
applied widely in the near future, current types of pre-service and 
in-aervice training must be radically modified. 

Although the i037 report has many limitalions, the committee 
believes that it represents a significant step forward. Wc say '‘a 
step” because wc recognize that many of the recommenclallons can¬ 
not be carried out fidly without additional study and experimenta¬ 
tion. It is hoped, therefore, that the present report will be as success¬ 
ful as the Twenty-fourth Yearbook in stimulating productive 
research and constructive effort in classrooms. As a result of vigor¬ 
ous effort in both directions, instruction in reading during the next 
decade should increase steadily both in breadth and in efTiciency. 
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Lincoln School ol Teachers College, Columbia University 
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United Stales Office ol Education 


The references in the following bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified as follows: publications con¬ 
cerned with (i) subnormal and backward children, (2) behavior and 
problem cases, (3) juvenile delinquency, (4) superior and gifted 
children, (5) blind and partially seeing children, (6) crippled chil¬ 
dren, (7) deaf and hard-of-hearing children, (8) delicate children, 
(9) speech defectives, and (10) general references, The references in 
the first four of these classifications were compiled and annotated 
by Dr. Hildreth; those in the fifth to the ninth classifications, in¬ 
clusive, by Dr. Martens. Each of the two compilers supplied gen¬ 
eral references. 

Subnormal and Backward Children* 

226. Armstrong, Clairette P. "Some Mental and Social Inadequates," 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXX (October-December, 
I 935 )» 371-83. 

In a survey of New York Gty sdiools tbree-fourtbs of the mental defectives in 
ungraded classes were found to have foreign parents The author suggests that, 
in addition to enforcing laws excluding the feeble-minded, a law be enacted to 
admit only immigrants meeting the mental-ability standards of the general 
American population 

237. Athens, Ida G, "The Activity Program for Mental Defectives,” Ohio 
Schools, XIV (April, 1936), 124,157. 

The entire curriculum in an Ohio school was integrated ontl activity projects 
were developed for mentally defective children. The instructional goals sought 
were satisfactory social adjustment and character traits 

228, Baller, Warren Robert A Study of the Present Social Slaltis of a Group 
of AduUs, Who, Whett They Were in Elemeiiiary Schools, Were Classified 

* See also Item 212 (Farley) in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 
1937, number of the Elementary School Joutual 

69s 
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as ilcntoUy Deficient. Gcnclic Psychologj’ Monographa, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 3. Worccaicr, Massacliusclta: Clark University Press, 1936. Pp. 
i6S“H4' 

la acomparisoa ol feinner special class pupils over ai years of age with Intelll 
gcnccquoticnla under 71 and normal adults niatclicd for sex, nationality, and 
age, Ihc Bpcclalclnss group wna (ound to be economically, sodnlly, nnd vo* 
cnLionnlly interior. 

sag, Brill, Mosue. "Mmuring InalituUonnl Adjustmcul oC Mentally UcR* 
cient Hoys,'’ Journal 0/ Apptial Psychology, XX (December, 1936), 
736-*! 7. 

The Vineland AdJusLincnt Score Card was found to dilTcrcntialc reliably be¬ 
tween adjnaltd and mnladjustcd l>oy& in an institution lor ll\c mentally de¬ 
ficient. 

230, Curtis, Francis D, "Specific Suggestions tor Teaching Dull-normal 
Pupils," School Review, XLIV (September, 1936), 525-33. 

A slntcmenL o( twenty-four principles tlint apply to the iiistruclion of diill- 
noinal pupils in high school. 

331. Dmhpmeni and Progrcjj oj Specicl Classes Jor Menially Deficient CMdreii 

in ConneclictU. NcwIIovcn, Coimeclicgt: Connecticut Special Educa¬ 
tion Association {31 Trumbull Street), 1936. Pp. vi-hi26. 

Historical summary of special education in Connecticut. The work of the Con¬ 
necticut Special Education Association is reported, nnd accounts arc included 
of provisions for exceptional cliildreii in a number of cities in the slate, 

332. Earl, C. J. C. "TIig AEcctivc-inatinctivc Psychology of Imbecile Chil¬ 

dren," Brilislt Journal of ^fe(lical Psychology, XV (February, 1936, 
Part 4), 266-78. 

Mentally defective children diCcr from normal children in emotional mntunly, 
afIcctive-insLiactive cticrBy shown in attention and interest, low intelligence, 
physical maturity, and the frequency of fibnonnnl trends. 

333. Hamley, H. R., and OiirERS. Educalion of Backward Children and Juve¬ 

nile Delinquency in Engj^and and Wales. London: Institute of Educa¬ 
tion, University of London, 1936. Pp. 104. 

A symposium by several British authors, Part I of the report relates to the 
characteristics of backward and dull children, causes of backsvardness, and the 
education of backward children, Part II considers psychological aspects of 
juvenile delinquency nnd surveys the problem. 

234, Mecker, H. H. "An Experiment in the Acljiislmcnt of Retarded Upper- 
Grade Pupils," National Elementary Principal, XV (April, 1936), 
162-65. 

Adjustment programs, largely prcvocatlonal in character, were organized for 
retarded Wgh-school pupils The programs did not require the pupils to meet 
the academic performance standards expected of normal pupils, 
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235. Meier, C. "Effect of Prizes in Increasing the Word Learning of Sub¬ 

normal Children," Training School BiiUelin, XXXII (December, 1933), 
146 - 57 - 

In an attempt to determine the effect of incentives in learning words, several 
types of incentives were used with a group of children ranging in age from six 
to thirteen years and in intelligence quotient from 33 to 70, The author con¬ 
cludes that extrinsic and artificial means of stimulation will always have to be 
used but that their limitations must be recognized. 

236. Murphy, M, "The Birth Order of Mongol and Other Feeble-minded 

Children," Bmian Biology, VIII (May, 1936), 256-66. 

Mongol children tend to be born late in the family, even in families of two 
to five children The birth order of feeble-minded children not of this type is a 
matter of chance 

237. O'Connell, Elenor S. "Meeting the Special Needs of the Subnormal 

Pupil," Ohio Schools, XIV (November, 1936), 342. 

Describes the equipment, methods, and courses used in a special class composed 
of boys and girls under eighteen years old who were unemployed and could not 
fit into regular classroom work. 

238. Organization of Special Classes for Subnormal Children. University of the 

StateofNew York Bulletin No, 1073. Albany, New York; University 
of the State of New York Press, 1935, Pp, 10. 

A revision of former bulletins on the subject of special classes tor mentally 
handicapped children. The suggestion, is made that the curriculum tot these 
children must provide a scries of activities which do not increase too rapidly 
in difficulty. 

239. Reducing Pnpil Failure. Report of the Committee of the New Jersey Ele¬ 

mentary School Principals' Association in Co-operation with the State 
Department of Education, New Jersey Elementary Principals' Asso¬ 
ciation Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. i. Bloomfield, New Jersey; New Jersey 
Elementary Principals’ Association (John P. Milligan, % Watsessing 
School), 193s. Pp. x+60. 

Evidence of the extent of failure in New Jersey schools was collected, and edu¬ 
cators throughout the state contributed suggestions for reducing failure A 
summary of the literature relating to pupil failure is appended. 

240. Smerling, Frank A, "What the Schools as Constituted at Present Can 

Do for the Low Ability Pupil," High Points in the Work of the High 
Schools of the Cily of New York, XVIII (June, 1936), 35 - 3 ®- 
The dull-normal pupil, constituting about 20 per cent of the high-school popula¬ 
tion, requires a type of curriculum radically different from that provided for 
normal pupils. Tlie author recommends revision of the whole administrative 
structure of promotions and retardations with reference to physical and mental 
growth. 
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341. WM^orrj Fred G. "New Mclhods ami Objcclivcs \\\ Teaching Du\\. 
normal Pupila To Read," School Review^ XL 1 \' (May, 1936), 348-61, 
Large gaiiia both in comprehenBion him] in mte of rending were made by back- 
ward pupils In high school when a special program wan provided for ihcm. 
The aulbor recommends CRrIicr scKregaiion of these pupils nnd n more inielli- 
gciiL dUtcrcnllnllon of inalruclional procedure in ihc cinss unit itself. 

343. WaHGeRj RuTif. "UmviHingly lo School," Jumor^Senior High School 
Clearing Ziowsc, X (May, 1936), 535'38. 

An nllcmpt was nindc in n high school fur girls lu Imd course work suited to the 
Rbvlitlcaof the slow pupils. At Uwendof Use year only mso failure wnarcpoiled, 

343. Wirry, Paxil A, "Special Class Curricula for ihc Relnrdcd," JhiHoir 

reoc/icr,XXIV (January, 1936), is^'Sdi xs8. 

Studies of the cducaUon of (ecblc-miiulcd children ate summarized by the 
author, who recommends that tbo etluration of the feeble-minded pupil should 
be diild-ccnlcrcd, Describes the curriculum used nl the MontcHorc Special 
School, Chicago, which is based on a study of the activity preferences o[ re¬ 
tarded eiiiidrca. 

Sehavior and pROhLEu Cases 

344. Anderson, FoRRESt N. "A Mcnlnl-llyglcnc Survey of Problem Indian 

Children in Oklahoma," Ilygiaie, XX (July, 1936), 472-76. 

Two hundred and thirty-five problem eases were studied by means of physical 
andueiirologlcaloxaminnUona, psychuitric interviewa, and two or more psycho¬ 
logical tests. The eases were found not lo be reprcscnlnllve of n cross-sccllon of 
Indian children in the area studied. 

345. Behavior Problems iu the Secondary Schools. Summit, New Jersey: New 

Jersey Secondary School Teachera' Association (Charles H. Beck, Presi¬ 
dent, % Junior High School), 1935. Tp. 3 «. 

Describes behavior problems most frequently encountered in tiic secondary 
school. For each type of problem the causes and frequency era listed and dis¬ 
cussed. 

246. Campbell, Nellie M. The Elementary School Teacher's TrealweiU of 
Classroom Behavior Problems, Teachers College Contributions to Edu¬ 
cation, No, 668. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. Pp. vi-l-72. 

Overt actions interfering with order in the classroom or with tlie authority and 
purposes of the tetwher are most frequently reported by Iciiclicrs ns impoitant 
behavior problems, 

347. Lotjttit, C. M. Cfijifcof PsyeftoZogy. New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. 
Pp, XX4-696. 

Major emphasis is given to behavior problems, Including problems related to 
mental deficiency, primary behavior problems, juvenile delinquency, conduct 
problems, speech defects, psychoneuroscs, and problems correlated with organic 
diaabilitiea. 
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248. Lurie, L. A., Tietz, E. B., and I^rtzman, J. “Functional Psychoses in 

Children," American Journal of Psychiatry, XCII (March, 1936), 
1169-84, 

Two per cent of the problem children studiedina child-guidance home presented 
symptoms of definite psychoses Illustrative cases are given. 

249. Markey, Oscar B. “The Problem Child in the Nursery School," Pro¬ 

gressive Education, XIII (March, 1936), 160-67. 

The treatment of pioblctn children in the nursery school involves a number of 
specific guidance techniques. Parent education is indispensable. Preschool 
experts arc less concerned with the treatment of specific behavior signs than 
with an appreciation of the child's deeper needs, 

250 Meek, Lois Hayden. “Behavior Problems in the School," Teachers Col¬ 
lege Record, XXXVII (January, 1936), 300-304. 

Behavior problems are caused by conflicts between the child and the person 
who attempts to control his behavior. The traditional school organization con¬ 
flicts directly with the natural activities of children. The solution of behavior 
problems lies in revitalizing the curriculum and methods of teaching. 

251. Morgan, John J. B. The Psychtiogy of the Unadjitsled School Child. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1936 (revised). Pp.viii+340. 

The subjects discussed include defense mechanisms, memory distortions, day¬ 
dreaming, fears, feelings of insecurity, instability, intellectual defects, and de¬ 
linquency. Illustrations of coses are included. 

252. Nieenecker, Eugene A. “Review of Departmental Experience in 

Dealing with Problem of School Maladjustment: Part I, Statistical 
Reference Data Showing School Background Conditions, Factors, 
Trends and Problems, 1900-1934." Publication No. 27. New York: 
Bureau of Reference, Research, and Statistics, Board of Education of 
the City of New York, 1936. Pp- 216. 

A report prepared for the Joint Committee on Problems of School Maladjust¬ 
ment 

253. Roiirbaugh, Lewis. “The Backgrounds of Minor Transiency," School 

and Society, XLIII (April, 1936)1 583-84- 

An Analysis of the reasons why minor transients leave home 

Juvenii-e Delinquency' 

234. Abbott, Grace “Juvenile Court and a Community Program for Treatmg 
and Preventing Delinquency,” Social Service Review, X (June, 1936), 
227-42. 

A discussion of the part that communily agencies, such as schools, recrea¬ 
tion centers, social workers, and the juvenile court, should play in delinquency 
prevention and treatment, 

’ See also Item 351 (Healy and Bronner) in the list of selected Tefercnccs appeanng 
in the May, 1937, number of the School Reuiea 
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255. Adams, Jane; Ahnold, Ma«jorie; and Witmeh, Helen. "Recidivism 

among Juvenile Delinquents ExamineU by the Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research/’ Smilk CoUegf Sliidtes iu Social Work, VI (June, 

1936). m~in- 

Reports nn investigation uiulcilakcn indclerniiiic the Inter behavior of n group 
of dclitvquenla referred by Ihc Juvenile Cgurl. in t!hlcngo for examination at iht 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research. The DUlhors rocoinincnd a close study 
of personality trends and environmental ailuationa to determine why some 
children and not others become recidivists. 

256. Alver, Benedict S., and Lodcen, George 15 . "The Delinquent Child in 

VfcwvayWAma Cwrtft/' Afenfot ff^gienc, XX (Ckt^ber, 1936), 

Among j,38i eases in the fuveiiilc courts in (io I’cimsylvania counUcs the hoys 
outnumbered the girls three to one. Other findings relating to probation and 
commitment arc reported. 

257. Bartlett, Edward R., nnd Harris, Dale B. ‘'Personality Factors in 

Delinquency," School andSoculy, XLllI (May, 1936), 653-56. 

In a study of delinquent and non-delinquent groups, the delinquents showed 
greater emotional instability and had more difliciiUy in maintaining satisfac¬ 
tory home and social relationships than the non-delinquents. 

258. Bowler, Alida C., nnd Bixiodgood, Rutie S. Insliliidonol Trealmiil of 

DelinqueiU Soys, Pnrt 11 . United States Children’a Bureau Publication 
No. 230,1936. Pp. vi-i-r5o, 

Anlnlcnsive ease study was made ol 751 boys who bad been released Itoto 
five state institutions five or more yenra before the study. Suggestions for the 
more effective handling of delinquents arc given. 

259. Carr, Lowell J. Or^wising To Reduce Delinquency^ Ann Arbor, Michi¬ 

gan: MichiganJuvenileDcUnqucncyInformation Service, 1936. Pp.do. 
This report oullincs the Michigan Flan for Better Citizenship as a program for 
delinquency ptwention Itv the state. The need of clearing-houses for con¬ 
trolling Juvenile conduct is emphasized. 

260. Charles, Cecil M. “A Comparison of the Intelligence Quotienta of In¬ 

carcerated Delinquent White and American Negro Boys and of Groups 
of St. Louis Public School Boys,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XX 
(August, 1936), 499--SIO* 

Intelligence teats of pubUc-sehoolboysinSt Lords bcLwccn the ages of twelve 
and suctcen prove them to be superior to boys of similar ages in reform schools. 

261. Durea, Mervin A. "A Quantitative Method for Diagnosing the Serious¬ 

ness of Asocial Behavior of Juvenile Delinquents,” Journal of Generol 
Psychology, XIV (April, 1936), 412-21. 

Three criteria of delinquency are combined into a delinquency index, which is 
useful la diffeteatiating deUnqjueat awi rvcrwlcllwqucnt Juveniles. 
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262. Eccles, August K. "Seventy Out of a Thousand," Training School Bul¬ 

letin, XXXII (January, 1936), 173-79. 

A study of delinquents under eleven yeara of age, including data regarding 
ability, achievement, and home situation 

263. Fendrick, Paul, and Bond, Guy. "Delinquency and Reading," Peda¬ 

gogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVIII (March, 
1936), 236-43. 

In a group of delinquents over 90 per cent were found to have been school 
failures, The group as a whole was retarded in reading to the extent of ap¬ 
proximately five years and eight months, 

264. Glueck, Sheldon, and Glueck, Eleanor (Editors), Preventing Crime. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc,, 1936. Pp, xii-l-510. 

A symposium containing contributions by twenty-six authorities in the field 
of crime and delinquency. Reports are included of the moat promising repre¬ 
sentative efforts that have been made throughout the country in reducing 
crime through constructive work with youth 

265. Goldberg, Jacob A., and Goldberg, Rosamond W Girls on City Streets 

— A Study of 1400 Cases of Rape. New York: American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1935. Pp,384. 

The median age of the girls reported in this study was fourteen, and the largest 
proportions were in Grades VI and VII, As a group they were educationally 
retarded. Descriptions of specific cases are included. 

266. "The Jersey City Plan for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency," Ele¬ 

mentary School Journal, XXXVI (May, 1936), 650-52. 

To prevent delinquency In Jersey City, community groups, schools, the police, 
correctional and municipal institutions have joined forces in the last three 
years, Juvenile cases are handled by the Bureau of Special Service of the Jersey 
City Board of Education, 

267. Jones, Marshall E, "Foster-Home Care of Delinquent Children,” 

Social Service Review, X (September, 1936), 450-63, 

The advantages and some of the problems arising in delinquency therapy pro¬ 
vided through foster-home placement are described, 

268. Jimnik Court Statistics and Federal Juvenile Offenders, IQ33. United 

States Children's Bureau Publication No. 23a, 1936 Pp, iv-i-114. 

This report summarizes data based on information from 284 juvenile courts 
and the United States Department of Justice, 

269. Juvenile Delinquents in Public Institutions, ipJJ- Washington: United 

States Bureau of the Census, 1936 Pp iv-l-62. 

Statistics of this study relate to juvenile delinquents from 145 state or federal 
institutions In 1933. 
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270. Lyon, Verne W. "Deception 1'csIb with Juvenile Delinquents,” Pda- 

gogkol Seminary and Journal of Geiiefie Psycliohsy, XLVIII (June, 
1936). 494 - 97 ' 

Delinquency tcgla measuring citculalory anti itspimlory changes were made oi 
n hundred random eases of juveniles fiugpcclcd of dcccpUon. In over 50 per 
cent of Ihc cases llic icchnique was considered helpful in detemuning the 
fads and selecting su&pccls accuralcly. 

271. Moore, Joseph E. “A Comparnlwc SUiily of the Educational Achieve¬ 

ment of Delinquent and Dependent Hoys,” Peabody Journal of Educa- 
lioii, XlV (July, 1936), i-fi. 

Delinquent boys proved to be considerably below normal in educational 
achievement, 

273. Moses, Earl R, "Communily Factors in Negro Delinquency,” Journal 
of Negro Educalion, V (April, 1936), 220-27. 

The author mauUains that the scllHng of negro immigrant families in areas of 
deterioration and disorganisation occounts lor the abnormally high increase In 
juvenile dclmqucncy among the negro population na compared with the general 
population, 

273. Robison, Sophia M. Can Delinquency Be Measured? Studies of the Re¬ 

search Bureau of the Welfare Council of New York, No. 12. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. xxvi-f 278. 

The autlior concludes that court appcnraiiccs arc unsatisfactory as a criterion 
of delinquency; that complicated, quanlilnlivc methods may be misleading. 
Improvement in studying delinquency can be attained by defining specific 
behavior types and considering the cultural factors. 

274. SuLLENGER, Thomas E, Social Defermiimifs in Juvenile Delinquency^ 

New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1936. Pp. x+412. 

A close association was found to exist between broken homes and delinquency, 
Unsupervised, misdirected recreation U a large (Ictetmirving factor. Suggestions 
for delinquency prevention arc given. 

375, Thrasher, Frederic M. "The Boys’ Club and Juvenile Delinquency,” 
American Journal of Saciohgy, XLII (July, 1936), 65 - 8 o. 

The boys' club ns a therapeutic measure did not prove, during its first four 
years, to be an important factor in delinquency prevention. 

276. Van Vechien, Courtlandt CHUitauLi., Jr. A Study of Success and 
Failure of One Thousafid Delinqueitls Cominillcd to a Boys' Republic. 
Chicago: Private edition distributed by the University of Chicago 
Libraries, 1935, Pp. vi+i68. 

Residence {n a boys' republic, with emplinsia on self-government, is beneficial 
only for a limited group of delinquents. Conditions under which self-govern¬ 
ment Institwtvons are te ■with dtlinquenty art ttmsidtrtd. 
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277. Waltz, Henry W., Jr. “Community Experiment in the Prevention and 

Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency," Journal of Educalional Soaoloiy, 
X (September, 1936), 43-49. 

A description of iin experimental juvenile-probation project conducted m 
Chicago in wiiich the co-operation of local agencies was enlisted Extensive 
group work witli children is recommended. 

278. WinTE,R.. Clyde. “DelinquencyAreasmIndianapolis,'’J«dja«o 5 j;fe/m 

of Charities and Correction, No. 222 (June, 1936), pp 161-66, 

Juvenile delinquency was found concentrated in areas similar to those reported 
in other studies. 


Superior and Gifted Children’ 

279. Averill, Esther C. “Art and the Talented Child,” School Arts Maga¬ 

zine, XXXV (May, 1936), 563-66. 

From a study of a gifted ten-year-old child the autlior concludes that pupils 
gifted in art may be allowed freedom to exprea their ideas and that they have 
little need of direction or rules. 

280. Hollingworth, Leta S. “The Development of Personality in Highly 

Intelligent Children,” PersonalUy Adjustment of the Elementary-School 
Child, pp. 272-81. Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of Ele¬ 
mentary School Principals. Bulletin of the Department of Elementary 
School Principnlg, Vol. XV, No 6. Washington; Department of Ele¬ 
mentary School Principals of the National Education Association, 1936. 
Parents who wish their child to enjoy every advantage could wisli for nothing 
better than that he be endowed with intelligence represented In the Intelligence- 
quotient level of 130-60. With an intcUigence quotient above 160 the great 
devration from average teaefs Co speefof piuh/cois of devc/opment and adjust- 
merit, 

281. Lorge, Irving, and Hollingworth, Leta S. “Adult Status of Highly 

Intelligent Childien,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, XLIX (September, 1936), 215-26, 

Children with inlelligencc quotients at or above 140 represent approximately 
the scventy-fiftli percentile of college graduates Only those with intelligence 
quotients above 180 constitute the most gifted college-graduate group 

282. Mersand, Joseph, “How Should the Teacher Carry on Work for the 

Gifted Child?” High Points in the Work of the High Schools of the City 
of New York, XVIII (September, 1936), 42-50. 

The author recommends that gifted lugh-school pupils be segregated into classes 
of their own intellectual and achievement levels and that the teacliers have 

’ See also Item 378 (Engle) and 387 (Witty) in the list of selected references appear¬ 
ing in the September, 1936, number of the ElemeHtory School Journal; Item 480 (Wil¬ 
kins) in the September, 1936, School Reoieiaj and Item 328 (Jenkins) in the May, 
1937, School Review. 
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access lo nil school fncilllica tinil he permillctl lo coiiaVtuct Iheir own currlcu- 
lums. 

a8j. Miles, Catiiakine C., niid Wolfe, Lillian S. ''Cluklliood Physical nnd 
Mental Health Records of Historical Geniuses,” Psychological Sliidies 
oj Unmn VariabUUy, pp. 300-400. Psychological Monographs, Vol. 
XLVII, No. 2. Princeton, New Jersey: Psychological Review Co,, 1936. 
Filly geniuses reported In history were rslcd for pliyaical iiiul mcnldl hcnilh. 
Tliti distribution for the hfly indivklunlB with respect lo these charnctcrlstics 
was found lo be fairly normal. 

284. SiDOWicx, 1 ?BANK (Eliiiot). Ctmpitit hlarjvry Fitwiing— Uty JoHynoii, 

Lcllcrs and Verses. New YoA; Oxford University Press, 1535. Pp. 
xxil-l-208. 

'Hie writings of a child prodigy who lived n century ago arc reproduced exactly 
AB they were origiiinlly written. 

285. ZoiCBAUOii, Harvev W. (Editor). "Gifted and Talcnlcd Children," 

Journal of &lucaliofial Sociology, X (October, 1936), 65-128. 

The whole Issue ia devoted Lo the theme "Gifted and I’alentcd Children." 
ContaiuB articles on the gifted diUd la art and in music, a description of 
'Termnn classes in 0. public school, a discu&alon of clinical problems presented 
by bright cliildrcii, and a plen by the editor for conservation of the talents 
possessed by gifted children. 

Blind and Partiallv Seeing Children 

286. Covii/LE, M, Genevieve. "Blind Pupils in Public Schools," Teachers 

Fonm for Imlnictors of Blind Chil^en, VIII (March, 1936), 69-701 
76-77. 

Describes the desirable resulte of tlio practice of the Virginia School for the 
Blind of transferring certain pupils to the public-school system after tiic termi¬ 
nation of their second year of high-BchooI work. In both blind and seeing 
children an understanding of each other and n licipful co-opcralion in many 
social activities arc derelopcd. 

287. Degnan, Walter J. "A Health Education Program for Blind Boys," 

High Foinls in Pie Work of Pu High Schools of Pie CUy of Nao York, 
XVIII (April, 1936), 5-11. 

"A physical-education program for the blind is necessary to preserve and im¬ 
prove the health of the child, to contribute to his enjoyment of life, and to 
adjust Mm to live the type of life that hia seeing brother lives," Suggestions 
arc given for building such a program, on the basis of work done with a group 
of blind boys In one of the New York City high schools. 

28S Haslip, Melvin, "Shoe Repair as a Vocational Study in the Michigan 
School for the Blind," Teachers Forum for Inslructors of Blind Children, 
VIII (May, 1936), 82-90. 
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Describes a course in shoe-repairing given to blind students and discusses the 
possibilities of slioc-repairlng as a vocational outlet for these handicapped per¬ 
sons. TJie author is himself without sight and conducts a shoe shop of his own, 

289, PIERSIIEY, Edyiiie P. "A Sight Conservation Program in School,” Sig/u- 
saving Revieio, VI (March, 1936), 50-55. 

Any comprehensive sight-conservation program, as recommended by the 
author, should include; (i) routine annual examination of children, to deter¬ 
mine those who have defective vision, (2) a follow-up program for correction 
of such defects, (3) a study of findings to determine the cause and prevention 
of impaired vision and its relation to school progress, and (4) health education 
for care of the eyes The methods used in the Dallas, Texas, public schools 
arc described, 


290. Ingram, Christine P "Education for the Visually Handicapped," ^ig/if- 

savmg Review, VI (September, 1936), 212-18. 

Describes experiences in sight-saving classes in the schools of Rochester, New 
York. Discusses standards of admission, objectives, special equipment, and 
community responsibility 

291. Maxtield, Kathryn E. T/ie Spoken Language of the Blind Preschool 

Child. Archives of Psychology, No. 201. New York. Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1936. Pp. 100. 

The study was conducted "for the purpose of choosing methods and procedures 
for future work on the spoken language of preschool visually handicapped 
cliilcircn,” On tlie basis of verbatim reports of the children's spontaneous lan¬ 
guage during the day, the content of their speech was classified into four types 
of items; (i) functional use of language, (2) social indexes, (3) constructional 
nature of speech, and (4) special features of language. The findings are ex¬ 
pected to form the basis for a senes of related longitudinal studies covering 
this field 

292. Merriel, Eleanor Brown "Occupational Adjustment of the Visually 

Handicapped,” Sighl-savmg Review, VI (September, 1936), 192-97. 

Cites several individual instances of occupational adjustments which illus¬ 
trate methods and sources of obtaining help in such cases Emphasizes the 
need of co-ordination of services among all agencies involved, 

293. O'Toole, Charles E. "Vocational Oppoitunities for Sight-saving Class 

Students/' Sight-saving Review, VI (June, 1936), 131-35. 

Describes vocational-guidance program for the partially seeing pupils m New 
York City sight-conservation classes. The author says. "I prefer to think that 
an occupation should be considered non-suitable foi the partially sighted 
only after it has been deteimined so from all the factors involved m occupa¬ 
tional analysis as rclalcd to each degree of sight disability,” 

294. Rich, Frank M, "School Art for the Blind,” School Arts Magazine, 

XXXV (May, 1936), 520-24, 
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Describes A process of mnking picUres with mised lines and with materiaU 
which ^Ivc a roughness ntid vnriely of texture conveying n sense of reality to 
the blimi nnd cnpablc o( tnclilc intcrprctilion hy ihcin. 

Crippled Children 

ags, llEATry, HucJii Gidson. “Harelip ami CIcfl l‘olalc Deformities,” Crippled 
ChiU, xni (April, 1956), 166-69, 182. 

Discusses the nnliirc and cfTccLs of these handicaps and the possibilities of 
IrcatmciU nnd correction. 

296. Evans, WiruAst A. “The JmnesE. Roberts Scliool," American School 

Board Journal, XCIV fjanunry, 1937), 51-55. 

Describes the buildin^t equipment, and spccinl facilities in a scliool for crippled 
children In Indianapolis. 

297. Fole^v, Marie Rainev. “A Library for Crippled Children,” Crippled 

Child^ XIII (February, 1936), 137-38. 

Describes library nrcthods followed by the (jillclle Stale 1 lospvla! in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, to piovidc the crippled palfenla with auilnlilc rcftding raatcrial. 
The work is planned from two points of view! llicrapculic and educational. 

298. iNGRASt, Marguerite L. "Tlus Crippled Child iu School,” Crippled Child, 

XIV (October, 1936), 6o-6a. 

Recommends the hoarding school to meet the needs of children having extreme 
orthopedic diaabiWlies who cannot he served through the local orthoi>cdic 
school. Calls attention to the need of planning cdiicailonnl programs (or 
crippled children with full informnlion on the medical diagnosis nnd recom¬ 
mendations, 

299, Strauss, Marion. "Initiative and the Crippled Child,” Crippled Child, 

XIII (April, 1936), 164-65,182-83. 

The author describes evidence of lack of Initiative observed in a school for 
crippled children, analyzes possible causes for llic condition, and nmkes sug¬ 
gestions for developing this quality. Written on the basis of experience at the 
Elias Michael School for Crippled Children In St. Louis, Missouri 

300, Strauss, Marion, "Telling Time throughout the Ages,” Journal oj Ex- 

ceptional Children, III (February, 1937), 7 S" 78 , 88-89. 

A description of a curricular activity used with a sixth-grade class in the Elias 
Michael School for Crippled Children in St. Louis, Missouii, 

301, Woodworth, Leon M, "Illness No Barrier to Education,” Neto York 

Siale Education, XXIV (Januuy, 1937), 320-22, 334-36- 

Describca educational activities carried on at the New York StaLa Rcconatruc- 
tion Home at West Haverstraw, a combined school and hospital for crippled 
children. 
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Deaf and IIaied-oe-Heaiung Children^ 

302. Bluett, C, G, "Counseling the Hard of Hearing," Occupations, XV 

(February, 1937), 412-16, 

Suggestions to school counselors m guiding the vocational choices of harcl-of- 
Iiearing children, Lists the occupational clioicra made by 233 hard-of-hearing 
clients of the San Francisco District of the California State Bureau of Voca¬ 
tional Ucliabilitation and ahows tlie vocational advantage of the guided over 
the unguidccl hard-of-henrlng individual 

303. Guilder, Ruth P., and IIopkiNS, Louise A "The Importance of Audi¬ 

tory Function Studies in the Educational Program for the Auditonally 
Handicapped Child,” VoUa. Review^ XXXVIII (February and March, 
1936), 69-74, 116-17, 149-55. 180-81, 

The authors point out the incrcoang need of knowing the type and the extent 
of the child’s iicaring handicap : first, as a basis for selection of children requiring 
special attention, second, as a basis for class division, in conjunction with 
mental achievement, in special schools and classes; and, third, as a guide to 
the tcaclier in work with the Individual child 

304. McNeill, Naomi. "Why Wait Until They Are Five?” Volta Revieiv, 

XXXVIII (September, 1936), 501-4, 542-43 

An account of the nursery-school activities carried on for hard-of-hearing chil¬ 
dren under the direction of the Rochester (New York) Board of Education and 
supervised by the Department of Parent Education and Child Development, 
ivitli the co-operation of the Rochester School for the Deaf and with financial 
support from the Works Progress Administration 

305. Martens, Elise H., and Others. The DeaJ and the Hard-of-Hcaring in 

Ihe Occupational World, United States OlTice of Education Bulletin No. 
13, 1936. Pp. 96, 

A survey was carried on under the Civil Works Administration to determine 
the types of occupations for which deaf and hnrd-of-hearing young people can 
most successfully be prepared. Findings are based on a study of factors con¬ 
nected with the employment status of 19,580 deaf and hard-of-hearing adults, 

306. PiNTNER, R,, and Brunschwig, L. "Some Personality Adjustments of 

Deaf Children in Relation to Two Different Factors,” Pedagogical Sem¬ 
inary and Journal oj Genetic Psychology, XLIX (December, 1936), 377- 
88 . 

On the basis of a personality inventory constriicterl to meet the special limi¬ 
tations of the dent because of tlieir "relatively immature thinking habits" and 
language usage, certain pupils of residential schools for the deaf were studied 
with respect to the relation between theii social adjustment and (i) the method 
by which thfey were being taught and (2) the amount of deafness in each sub¬ 
ject's family, 

’ See also Item 349 (Brunschwig) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
May, 1937, number of the School Reuiew 
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307. Pope, Alvin E, “The Use of lliiaring TcbIs ami Hcarmg Aids in the Edu- 

caLion of the Deaf/* American Ainitih aj Ihe DmJ, LXXXl {September, 

DhciBscs the values of acoustic training in Khuuls fur the deaf, dosirnblc pro¬ 
cedures, nnd rcquircnicnta for succcBsful outcomes, The author believes ih&l 
“the advances in inslruincntai aid after wunricrtul opportunities to educators 
of the denf." The paper wa% given at Uie ncvcnlccnth mceiinK of the Confer¬ 
ence of Executives cf Amerienn ScliooU for the Leaf and was followed by ex¬ 
tensive discusaiuii, also piiiitcd in this issui: of liic Aiimis, 

308. SevsTEK, Margaret. “Summary of Four Years’ IJxperiment with Pre- 

school Deaf Children at the Illinois School for the Deaf," Amen'ean 
AumUs of ilicDeoJy LXXXI (May, 1936), 212-30, 

This gummary ))rcscnlg reasons (01 cwducllng the experiment and describes 
pupils and living condlliotrs, tests and measurements used, curriculum activi¬ 
ties, and piny malCTlals. It discusses also the influence of preschool training In 
the home life o{ the deal child. Cases studied incUidcd fifty preschool deaf 
cliildien, fifty childicn between six and seven years of age cutciing school lor 
the first time, and acontrol group of twenty-five picschool-agc licaring cliildTea, 
The question toward the answer of •which the study wns directed is: Will the 
preschDol-tmined denf child be better equipped for Iciirning and for living than 
a child not so trained? Follow-up is now in progress. 

309. WvuAN, Mahv Mav. "CousetviiiB Uic VUiou of Deaf and Ilard-of-Hear- 

ing Children," Aig/if-sawug VI (Scplcmbcr, 1936), 204-11. 

“Special nttcnlioii must be paid to the vision of those childien who possess the 
handicap o( deafness" since their eyes must do double duty lliroughout life 
Discusses the elements of schoolroom arrangcmciiL and equipment that are 
essential in conserving tiic sight of these childretu 

Delkate Ciiildaen 

310. open Air Classrooms-. New York: Natioiml Tuberculosis Association, 

1937 - i’p. 14. 

A icpoTt of the Joint Committee on llenUh Troblcmg in Education of the 
National Education Association and the American Medical Association, Dis¬ 
cusses the advantages of open-air classes and the need of all children for the 
facilities thus made available. 

311. Rohinson, H. C. “Conservation and Development of Children with 

Heart Disease," Jemntal cj ExccpUoml Children, III (February, i937)» 
79-8a. 

Points out that per cent of children of school age have organic heai t disease 
and that about ,14 per cent ol these have an impairment serious enough to make 
thein eligible for special classes. Diacusst^probienrs of undcrslaiidlng, rest, and 
exercise as related to the protection of the child and his best development 
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312. Rogers, James F. What Every Teacher Should Know about the Physical 

Condii'mi of Her Pupils. United States Office of Education Pamphlet 
No. 68 (1936). Pp. 30. 

Gives practical suggestions for checking the child's physical condition in order 
that his body may be put in the best possible working condition, Means of 
detecting serious handicaps are noted and described. 

313. Straghan, Louise. "Open Air Education in Germany," Journal of Ex¬ 

ceptional Children, IH (December, 1936), 39-44. 

On the basis of observations made in Germany the author discusses elements of 
the program under way in that country Emphasis is placed on open-air edu¬ 
cation for all children, not only for those recognized as tuberculous, pie- 
tuberculous, or delicate. 

Speecu Defectives 

314. Blanton, Smiley, and Zerler, Mary Louise. "Helping the Child Who 

Stutters," National FareiU-Teacker kfagazme, XXKl (October, 1936), 
14-1S122- 

"Any break m the rhythm of speech indicates maladjustment or an inability 
to meet the situation in an easy, natural way ” The article gives helpful sug¬ 
gestions to parents and teachers concerning methods of ascertaining the causes 
of maladjustment and of meeting the problem of stuttering, 

315. Davison, Louise D. "Methods for Treatment of Disorders of Speech 

Due to Birth Injury,’’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXII (October, 
1936), 404-12. 

Gives case studies of children so handicapped, describing In detail methods of 
treatment used, Working for motor control and speech response through physi¬ 
cal therapy is the basis of the metbod employed. 

316. Krout, Maurice H. "Emotional Factors in the Etiology of Stammering," 

Journal of Abnormal and SocicU Psychology, XXXI (July-September, 
1936). 174-81. 

Describes in detail three case studies of stammerers of eighteen to twenty-one 
years of age which disclosed emotional conflicts dating back to childhood days, 
These conflicts seemed to have direct bearing on the stammering, and the 
treatment given involved assistance in overcoming the emotional problems 

317. Mase, Darrel J, "A Speech Corrective Program for the Teachers Col¬ 

lege," Quarterly J ournat of Speech, XXII (December, 1936), 618-26. 
Presents observations as to method of establishing a spcech-corrective program 
in n teachers' college and objectives of such a progiam. Based on experience 
in this field in State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 

318. Otto, Henry J. "Utilizing Teachers’ Special Talents in Small Schools,” 

Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIII (January, 1937)) 


35-42. 
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"This arlicld <lcnls with a method of providing instruction in speech correction 
for children in typically nirnl counlks.'* ll ilescribcs n project carried on in co¬ 
operation with the W. K Kellogg I'uundaLionin four rurcil counties of Michigan 
whereby scliolarsliips for an ciglil-wceks intensive course in speech correction 
were provided for specially selected regular leaciicrs in the cuuntics inchidcd. 
Each teacher then did spccini work, in speech correction in the schools ol her 
district. 

319. West, Rodert, "Is SluHering Abnormal?” Jourml 0/ Abiionml and 

Social Psychology, XXXI <Aprll-Jiinc, 1936), 76-86. 

Discusses various tlieorics of causation of slullcring and gives suggestions con¬ 
cerning prognosis and trculincnt. 

General References' 

320. Lavcock, S. R, "Mental Hygiene in Special ICducalion,” Journal of Ex- 

ciplional CAiWrett, III (October, 1936), 2-9. 

Considers six positive criteria for mental hcnllli nnd applies Llicm to practices 
with exceptional children, both handicapped and glltcd. 

331. TnOMFSON, K. L, "Jersey City’s School-Community Program,” Joiirital 
of Educalionnl Sociology, IX (February, 1936), 364-69. 

Besides providing the traditional elementary- and secondary-school program, 
Jersey City is attempting to serve the community by providing for the educa¬ 
tion of the foreign-born, (or the adult, the pUj^icully liandicappcd, Llic mentally 
handicapped, and the mnladjuslcd. Special mention Is mndc of the Bureau of 
Special Service, the purpose of which is to integrate nil community services in 
the diagnosis and treatment of special problems. 

' See also Item 324 (Bentley) in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 
1937, number of the School Review, 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

The sloyy oj a great adveiHure in educalioth—'^htTi the recent history of 
American education is evaluated, the experimental school inaugurated by John 
Dewey in his early years at the University of Chicago will be regarded as the 
beginning of one of the most significant educational movements of modern 
times, It comes somewhat as a shock to the casual observer of the educational 
scene to realize that there has been no authoritative and detailed account of this 
pioneer experiment in progressive education. It is therefore an occasion for 
genuine gratitude among educators everywhere that a prominent publisher 
should bring out a complete and competent exposition of this history-making 
venture in socialized education.* 

In view of the liistoi ical nature of this publication, it is important that some 
reference be made to the competence of the authors to undertake this task: 

The authors were boUi teachers in the school. Katherine Camp Mayhew, as vice¬ 
principal, was in charge of tlic developing curriculum; she was also head of the science 
department, Anna Camp Edwards was a teacher of history in the endy experimentaJ 
period and later ns a special tutor followed through the work of all otlier departments 
at older age levelg, an experience which has aided her in interpreting the value of Mr 
Dewey's philosophy of education in the present cri^s [p viil, 

The plan of the study was worked out in close co-operation with Mr, Dewey, 
who has guided the entire development of the book. The au thors also had access 
to the original records as well as to the complete file of early publications 
describing the venture, which in many instances arc now out of print, Further 
evidence of the authoritative character of this account is contained in the 
Introduction of the book, which Mr Dewey himself has written, 

The major content of the book is drawn up in four divisions and three 
appendixes. Chapter i of Part I in seventeen pages presents a brief historical 
account of the school's beginnings, the main principles of its hypotheses and 
method, and a general statement of how these principles were worked out 
through the activities of the pupils. Chapter ii gives a detailed account of the 
precariously experimental period of the first two years, during which the cur- 

* Katherine Camp Mayhew and Anna Camp Edwards, The Dewey School. The 
Laboratory School of the Uuiveisity of Chicago, 1896-1903. New York; D, Appleton- 
Century Co,, Inc,, 1936 Pp. AVi+49o. ?2 50. 
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riculum gradually took torm. The firal cliapUr in Part II considers, from a 
psychological and social point of view, the theoretical basis for the selection of 
activities as subject matter for the elementary curriculum. The remaining 
chapters of Part II and Part III constitute the major portion of the book. They 
are devoted to detailed description of thcmaterialsandnctiviticsof theschool's 
slowly evolving curriculum. 

The first chapter of Part IV is given over to the teacher's place in the scheme 
of the school, with particular emphasis on the freedom of the teacher and on her 
development. The next chapter describes the part played by Liic parents and 
the pupils and emphasizes the co-opcialive spirit which suftused the whole 
undertaking, The final chapter devotes twenty-nine pages to an evaluation of 
the practices and principles of the school. The first two Appendixes present 
important papers with respect to Mr. Dewey’s philosophy of education, and the 
last Appendix contains a list of the teachers and assistants in tlic Laboratory 


School, 

One interesting aspect of the book is the inclusion of statements made by 
former pupils evaluating the inducncc of the school on their development. These 
statements ate favorable to the school and ate very revcnling. They represent 
only a small number of the persons who must have participated in this unique 
educational adventure and arc not therefore an adequate sampling for purposes 
of scientific appraisal. Nevertheless, even these few data suggest that it would 
be a great contribution to education if someone would continue this part of the 
story from the point where the authors have left it by canvassing the remaining 
living members of the alumni association of the Dewey School. 

Whatever one's philosophy of education or predilection with regard to 
pedagogical practice, this document is a valuablc—the reviewer Is tempted to 
say, an indispensable—contribution to educational literature, Tlie use of the 
word "historical" in the course of this review may lead the reader to regard this 
book as being of value only to the student of the history of modem education. 
Such an inipression vtfouVd be untrue and unfortunate; for this account has 
equally great value for the student of modern educational trends. All phases of 
school work have been integrated so thoroughly and the book is essentially so 
contemporary that the administrator, the classroom teacher, and experts in 
curriculum, psychology, philosophy, and sociology of education will be greatly 
stimulated by this presentation. There is probably no better account of the 
modern progressive school in print. 

Howard Y McClusky 

IlNivEasiTY OF Michigan 


Aii-inlerprelaiiof^af education by Iwetily-fiw psychohpsls anif educators .—The 
following quotations from the Preface and introductory chapter describe well 
the character of a book on educational psychology edited by Skiimci.' 

'Educational Psyciwlosy. Edited by Charles E. Skinner, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc, 1936, Pp. xxvi-i-754. $3.40. 
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Major emphasis has been placed on such "master ideas” as contimous growth, goal 
seeking, iulelhgcnl self-dircction, pupil purposing, crealive experiendiig, and social func¬ 
tioning [p. vi], 

The aims and objectives of educational psychology, therefore, center in the funda¬ 
mental problem of promoting continuous growth and wholesome personality develop¬ 
ment through; (i) increasing ability for intelligent self-direction in the changing social 
order; and (2) increasing alfilHyfor discriminative social functioning. The emphasis is 
on growth and conduct [p 14I. 

Educational psychology assists the educator in attaming his aims, (i) by enhancing 
and enriching his own life; and (2) by lidpiug him bring about mproveinent in the quality 
of inslruclion [p. 15]. 

This book does not consist merely of a collection of probably useful facts and 
principles of psychology as do so many elementary textbooks in this field. 
Throughout its pages there is usually present an organic union between psy¬ 
chology and educational theory and practice. 

Whether in consequence of editoiiol design or good writing, T. R Mc¬ 
Connell’s chapter on “The General Nature of Growth” provides a summary of 
fact and principle that is unequaled in its value for students of education, The 
other nine chapters of llie section on growth develop the details and the educa¬ 
tional meaning of this first chapter to make a complete and well-integrated 
treatment. The chapters on growth provide so well for an acquaintance with 
the more fundamental principles of learning that the treatment of these prin¬ 
ciples in a special section seems weak. There is, howevei, a particularly good 
chapter on transfer of training by Webb He has succeeded well in pointing out 
the more important educational meanings of the facts of transfer: 

Too often teachers have worked on the piincipte that the fixing of habits is the de- 
sirabfe echicati'onaf outcome Daac is exactly what wiif happen under such a method 
of teaching, The students learn to repeat the materials in the particular situation of 
the classioom and arc unable to apply them when opportunity is offered elsewhere 
The situations of life arc constantly changing, highly variable, This fact means that 
pliability and not rigidity of habits and skills should be the end sought, and the proce¬ 
dures of the classioom should be organized with this end in view [p, 349]. 

The chapter on the learning of special school subjects is satisfactorily com¬ 
plete but not burdensome. It wisely treats of developmental principles rather 
than of detailed special methods of teaching. 

Measurement is treated in suboidination to individual differences. There is 
adequate discussion of intelligence tests, educational tests, and the factual 
Information that has been obtained by applying tests in lesearch investigations. 
The reader could wish that these chapters contained more of stimulating sug¬ 
gestions for educational procedures similar to those found m theeailier chapters 
on growth. 

The importance of personal adjustment and guidance is recognized in five 
excellent chapters that aie rich in both psychological and educational principles. 
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The book concludes wiLh n summary of viewpoints concerning learning that la 
not up to the high standards set by earlier portions of the work. This summary 
will scarcely prove interesting or inslrucLivc to the college student or to the 
teacher in public schools. 

The collaborators have produced a comprehensive, well-written, and well- 
integrated presentation of psychological principles and have succeeded in show¬ 
ing their educational meaning. They have avoirlcd both superficial treatment 
and presentation of irrclevniiL dclail. They have produced a work that belongs 
among the superior books for use in first Courses in cducnlioiiiil psychology, It 
is also worth careful reading by experienced Icachcts lor revision and confirraii- 
tion of their theory and practice. 

C. E. Ragsdale 

UnivERsiT'i ov Wisconsin 


A lieallh program for Grade //'.—The health program is tlic business of 
parents. Wlicre the school must he responsible, liowcver, the ideal program is 
one in which hungry children arc fed, dirty children arc made clean, and children 
with incipient diseases are removed from the teaching group until they ace well, 
Where this program is not possible and books must be used as aids, the books 
should be selected because the facts arc simply and directly presented. A recent 
book' performs this task very well in a few chapters but spoils the sincerity of 
the material by introducing such artificial cliaiaclcrs as Princess Dark, the 
Queen of Health, and Dr. Tresh Air, os well as many others. A book which Is 
not sincere throughout will not be liked by mlelligcnt second-grade pupils, 

Ada K. Polkingiiornd 


slndfw in llie inlemediaie grades, —'This volume’ adds to our slowly 
growing supply of social-studies materials a uaable book for iiUermcdiatc grades, 
The authors have so well stated their essential conceptions underlying the 
building of a program for the social studies in the grades that a quotation will 
serve to indicate the general plan into "which the book is intended to fit. 

A program that is the outcome of such considerations must be one in ivliich funda¬ 
mental understandings lake precedence over fact ns fact, which sticssea cliangc and 
development rather than exact, detailed pictures of any certain area oi areas in time 
or place, which seeks to make pupils conscious of the story of iuiiiian development as 
a story of the struggle of individuals or of groups with forces or factors in tlieir environ¬ 
ment, and which reveals to pupils that the present lies in the stream of that development 
arid of that struggle and that the future is dependent upon the part they themselves 
take In that struggle [p, v.], 

' C. E, Turner, Alice L. Beckwith, and Nell Josepliinc Morgan, The Joy Ftimly. 
Boston; D. C Heath & Co,, 1936. Pp. vin+130. $0.50. 

’Herbert B. Bruner and C Mabel South, Social Studies! Inlcrmcdiatc Grades, 
Book I. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1936, Pp. viii-f44o. $0,96. 
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In all major particulars Uie text of the book exemplifies these principles, 
Opinions will probably differ concerning the points to which exception is taken 
in this review, but the suggestions offered do not detract from the usefulness of 
the volume in the hands of the skilful teacher. 

The authors have chosen for the intermediate-grade books “eleven signifi¬ 
cant aspects of living,” four of which are presented in Book I- “The Story of 
Agriculture/’ “The Story of Fire,” “The Story of the Sea/' and “The Stoiy of 
Writing,” Each of these is treated as a unit having four to six subdivisions 
called sections. The general plan of each unit is to open witli a conversational 
section tying up to the present. Then, with this introduction into modern times 
as a setting of the problem, the succeeding sections tell a developmental story 
from early beginnings to the present. The book would gain immeasurably if 
these opening conversations had been curtailed or omitted entirely and the 
systematic presentation of the evolution of the selected human achievement had 
been begun immediately. Of the four units, “The Story of the Sea” is the least 
well organized because of the shifting of emphasis among ships, sailor nations, 
and trading in early, ancient, medieval, and modern times, It is a little 
complicated to follow as a story of development] It might gain much if it liad 
been presented only fiom the standpoint of improvement of water transporta¬ 
tion, with tile stress on the evolution of ships, or from a viewpoint of how men 
learned to tiade overseas. 

With the exception of the convcisational introductory sections, themateiials 
are exceedingly well written. The language is simple but vigorous enough to 
describe interestingly ideas and events which arc often complicated, The book 
may be used in Grades V, VI, or VII, provided the conversational sections are 
omitted, Irrelevant details have for the most part been carefully avoided, Each 
section is divided into shorter contributory understandings, at the end of which 
are exercises directed to the pupil: questions of review and forward-looking 
intent, reading references, activities, and occasionally additional factual 
materials. Tiie inclusion of some device to aid m keeping the evolution idea as a 
progressive story would be of great service to most teachers, 

The book is well illustiatcd with many large photographs, drawings, and 
maps, to which references are incorporated in the text, The printing and the 
page arrangement are excellent. 

In carrying out one of the implied objectives in their social-studies program, 
namely, making a pupil feel that his present is part of the past but equally a part 
of the future, the authors have included a few excellent sections, such as that on 
“Our New Food Problem,” in which the present and the possible future eftects 
of machines on employment arc briefly and faiily poitrayed. So, too, at the end 
of a section on modern heating there are foiward-looking paiagraphs beginning, 
“Perhaps by the time your children are in school,. . Other such discussions 
are brief and scattered, partly because of the nature of the material However, 
too often is an impression left that the present stage of development of the 
selected achievement is the ultimate stage. Granted that a certain responsibility 
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in imparting altitudes and conceptions belongs to the iciiclicr ol social studies 
and granted that many of the desired understandings which arc to be the final 
outcome of a social-studies course arc built up through proper gviidance and may 
not of T\eccssity appear in written materials, nevertheless it seems important 
that pioneering projects, such ns lexlhuoks in social studies still arc, should 
consistently guide points of view. 

In parts of the story dealing with man’s experiences before written history or 
with the unrecorded happenings afterwards, the nutliors have not been con¬ 
sistent. It is of course awkward to be repeatedly prefacing paragraphs ^’;ith 
"perhaps,’' "probably,^' "it may have been," "supjmse," "we do not know ex¬ 
actly," "it could have happened," and like expressionsj as is cacetully doivc in 
much of the material dealing with early limes, but in loo many places blanket 
statements arc made which violate historical probability and common sense. 
These create the impression that people in general suddenly realized their need 
of invention, discovery, or improvement and then definitely set about to fulfil 
their requirements, Such statements as the following, even taken in their 
context, give little credit to the slow, many times accidental, improvements, 
inventions, and discoveries made by individuals who frequently met little 
approval and reluctant acceptance by their fellow-men. 

A little more than one hundred years ago, people became interested in llic kinds of 
tools used by the workers. Belter tools were given Lo the caipciiLcrs, the masons, the 
cloth-makers, the miners Ip, i lol, 

"The sailors need roads, too,” said the road-builders .... "We must innke roads 
through the seas for the sailors." So other road-builders made roads over the seas 
Ipp- 32 S- 261 - 

After a while, people saw that they needed better ways of exchanging ideas than 

just by sounds and signs.I'licy wanted to talk; so they invented a way to do 

it[p. 3siy 

When the pictures were always made in the same way and always read in the same 
way, they became picture wrlting[p, 36^]. 

It is to be hoped that the fottheomlng books of the scries will embody and 
develop the many excellencies of the first volume, 

Ruth R, Watson 


The world in review .—A survey of European civilization, often called "woild- 
histoiy,” has taken a conspicuous place in the curriculum during the past 
twenty years. Occasionally three years have been allocated to the survey; more 
often two years; or,‘when administrators desire to economize time, one year. 
The two-year treatment implies more ruthless ciiminallon of facts and topics 
than we have usually been willing to make; the one-year course, covering nearly 
six thousand years of recorded history, imposes an impossible strain on both 
organization and teaching. Merc going through a textbook, "covering the 
ground,” is not teaching, Full detail, comparison, contrast, unhurried attention 
to the relations between past and present ate necessary if any study of history is 
to be worth the time spent on it. 
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Story of Nations^ makes no novel contribution to the selection and organiza¬ 
tion of the facts and topics of world-history, though it lives up to best current 
practice. Its 680 pages—Large, double-column pages—of text are divided into 
76 chapters, which are grouped into 20 "parts," the titles of which present a 
rough sketch of world-development. The account is first chronological; then, 
wlien possible, national. Twenty-sir pages are devoted to early man; 268 pages 
to the ancient and medieval worlds; two to seven chapters each to the British, 
French, Germans, Russians, Spanish, Italians, Dutch and Belgians, Scandina¬ 
vians, Japanese, and Chinese in tlie modern timw; and 76 pages at the end to 
"Problems of the Modern World." Thus, the volume is, save for the omission 
of the Americas, truly a world-history. It also finds space for attention to art, 
literature, music, and to major achievements, geographical factors and economic 
development are not neglected, As a whole, the suzcount is well balanced and la 
in accord with the broad concept of history current in the present day, 

In its presentation the book achieves distiiKtion. The narrative style is 
excellent; the illustrations are numerous, carefully selected, and effectively used. 
The black and white pictorial maps arc attractive, but some of them are too 
elaborate and complicated for easy learning. Two colored maps are given at the 
back of tliB book, Overviews, boldface headings, summaries, self-tests, carefully 
selected readings, occasional graphs, and a double-page chart showing "The 
Shifting Pattern of Nations" contribute to the usefulness of the book in learning 

and teaching. 

Differences of opinion about details or even alxjut topics included or omitted 
are always possible, and no rapid survey can be entirely accurate. On the whole, 
however, it must be said that, if the schools are to use a one-volume history of 
western civilization in which the major developments are all represented, it is 
not likely that a much better book can be secured than the intelligent work of 
these three Californian collaborators. As the basis for a two-year course it 
should be excellent; as the substance of a one-year dash down the ages it fills 
excellently a very bad piescripLion. 

Erling M. Hunt 

TEAcuEas College, ConniniA Univebsity 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 

Bagley, WiLLiAii C. A Ceulttry of the Universal School The Kappa Delta Pi 
LecLuie Seiics. New York: Macmillan Co , 1937. PP' xvi+86 $1.00. 

Bode, Boyd H, Deiuocraty as a Way of Life. The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
Series, New York; Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp xiv+rr4 25, 

Education against Propaganda: Developing Skill in the Use of the Sources of 

• Lester B, Rogers, Fay Adams, ond Walker Blown, Story of Nations New York' 
Henry Holt & Co, 1936 (comidete edition). Pp .x+704. S2.12. 
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Information about I'ublicAftuifs. EJmet Ellia (editor). Seventh Yearbook of 
the Nnlionnl Council for the Social SlucUcs. Cambridge, hlnssachuscUs; 
National Council for the Social Studies (Lawrence TlnlJ, Harvard University), 
1937' Up. vi+182, $2.00. 

Library Trends: Papers Presented before LlicLibrary Institute at the University 
ol Chicago, August 3-15, 1036. Edited with nn Introduction by Louis It. 
Wilson, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xvi-f388, $2.00. 
Mann, Mary Peauodv, Life of Ilortice Matui. (Centennial edition, in fac- 
simile.) Waahmgtoni National Education Association of the UiilLcd Slates, 
1937 ' Up. xii+610. 

Norton, John K,, and Norton, Margaiiet Allthcker. UVa///r, Children, and 
Ediicalhii’. School Administration Series, New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. Pp. xviii+100. $2,00. 

TroYiiAN, WiLT-ARD F. Direcliiig Learning ihrough Class ManagemeiU. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1937. Pp. vili+S4o. $2.50. 

Wexderg, Erwin, M.D., with Henry E. Fritsch. Our Children in a Changing 
World; An Outline of Practical Guidance. New York; Mncniillun Co., 1937. 
Pp. xii + 232, $2.00, 

Wynne, John P. The Tmher and Ihe CKrrtcufHm. New York: Prcnticc-Hall, 
Inc., 1937. Pp, xxii+440. $2.50. 

BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 

teachers and pupils 

Bardwelt,, R, W., Mauie, Etukl, and Tressler, J. C. "Elcmcitlary English 
in Aclion" Practice Book: Grade III, pp. 80; (Jrnclc IV, pp. 80; Grade V, pp, 
80; Grade VI, pp. So. Boston; H. C. Heath & Co., 1936. $0.24 each, 

Clark, John R., Otis, Arxhor S., and I-Iatton, Caroline. Modern-Sc/ml 
Arithmetic: Third Grade, pp. xii-l-274; Fourth Giade, pp, xiiH'258. Yoii- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1937 (new edition). $0.72 
each, 

Jmior EiJgivs/t'iii yldion: Book I, w>* xiv+402, $1,00; Book II, pp. xvi-f 448, 
$i ,08, by J. C, Trcsalcr nnd Marguerite B. Shelmadine; Book HI, pp. xvl+ 
474, $1,16, by J. C. Trcssler. Boston: D. C. Ilealli & Co,, 1937 (revised 
edition), 

Looasa, Hannah. BiographyinCoUecHons: Suitable for Junior and Senloi High 
Schools. New York' H. W. Wilson Co., 1937 (revised and enlarged), 
Pp, 132, $1.25. 

Middlebrook, Pearl H. A Teacher's Guide lo United Stales and Canada. 

Newark, New Jersey: Silver Biirdett Co., 1937 (revised), Pp-vi+42. $0.24 
Notable Short Stones. Selected and edited by Raymond McFarland. New York 
Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xvi-l-424. $1.00. 

Reynolds, H. Atwood, The Game-Way lo Sports. New York: A, S. Barnes & 
Co., ir)37. Pp. xiv-l'2io. I2.00. 

Sound Driving Practices. SportsmnnlikeDriving Scries, Washington: Amcricai 
Automobile Association, 1937. Pp. 108. 
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T1BDE15, Averil, The Circus Comes to School: A PJan Whereby the Circus 
Becomes Recreational and Educational. New York; A. S, Barnes & Co,, 
1937. Pp. xii+242, $2 So. 

Tirey, Ralph N,, Fuqua, BiANaiE E., and Biack, Mary D, The Life-Use 
Speller: Grades II through VIII. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co , 1936, 
Pp, vi+234. $0.60. 

TusTisoN, Francis E Forests, Trees, and Wood: Information Units for 
Students in Woodworking. Peoria, Illinois; Manual Arts Press, 1936, 
Pp. 96. $0.65. 

The Winston Simplified Dictionary for Schools, Shorter Edition, Edited by 
Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., and William Dodge Lewis, Philadelphia: John C, 
Winston Co , 1937. Pp. x+630. $096. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 

Arnett, I’revoh. Obsovathns on the Financial Condition of Colleges and 
Unmrsiim in the United States, with Special Reference to the Efieci of Current 
Interest Rates on Endowment Income. Occasional Papers, No 9, New York: 
General Education Board (49 West Forty-ninth Street), 1937. Pp. 36, 

Cornell, Ethel L. The Variability of Children of Different Ages and Its 
Relation to School Classification and Grouping. Educational Research Studies, 
1937,No, I. University of tlieStaleofNcwYorkBulletinNo, iioi Albany, 
New York; University of the Stale of New York, 1936, Pp. 98 

Education for Democracy: A Radio Program and Study Guide Based upon the 
Report: "The Unique Function of Education m American Democracy” 
Washington; Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association, 1937. Pp, s2. 

Educational Sociology. Review of Educational Research, Vol. VII, No, 1. 
Washington: American Educational Research Association of the National 
Education Association, 1937. Pp. 112. 

EuRicrr, Alvin C., and Wert, Jaiues E. Applicants for Federal Aid at Min¬ 
nesota Colleges. Minneapolis, Minnesota. University of Minnesota, 1937. 

Pp. iv+ 56 . 

Fenwick, Charles G. A Friincr of Peace. Washington; Catholic Association, 
for International Peace, 1937 Pp 58. $0.25. 

Fenwick, Charles G,, and International Law and Oroani2ation Com¬ 
mittee. Arbilratioii and the World Court. Pamphlet No, 23 Washington, 
Catholic Association for International Peace, 1937. Pp 46, So.10. 

Functions of Secondary Education. Report of the Committee on the Orientation, 
of Secondary Education. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals, No. 64. Chicago: Department of Secondary-School Principals of 
the National Education Association (5835 ICimbark Avenue), 1937. Pp. 266. 
$1.10. 

"Governors' Messages,” Compiled by the Rcscaich Division of the National 
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Education Association. Washington: National Education Association, 1937. 
Pp 44 (mimeographed), 

IlANSEN, George H, A JiegioiMf RedisIricUng Plan for llic State of Utah. 
Brigham Young University Studies, No. 5. Provo, Utah: Brigham Young 
University Press, 1937. Pp. 60. 

Ld‘s See.. Twenty-second Annual Report o( the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. New York: National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, Inc. (50 West Fittielh Street), 1936. Pp, 16, 

Minmola. Sludiss in Arliciilation. Committee on Educational Research, M. E, 
Haggerty (Chairman). Minneapolis, Minnesota: UJiiversity of Minnesota, 
1937 Pp, viii-i-128. 

Legislative Proposals Affecting Ediication. State Department of Education 
Bulletin Noi 5 Sacramento, California; State Department of Education, 
1937 - Pp- iv-l-74. 

Norton, Edward V. Play Streets and Their Use for Recreational Programs. 

New York: A, S. Barnes h Co., 1937. Pp. 78. $1.00. 

Otis, Arthurs. Otis Quick-scoring Mental Ability Tests, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
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Tiie Reorganization of Education in France 

The present government in France has initiated a number of im¬ 
portant educational measures. A law which will go into effect next 
October will raise the age of compulsory attendance by one year; pu¬ 
pils \yni thereafter be required to attend school to the age of four¬ 
teen. The law also provides for the introduction of courses in handi¬ 
crafts and of courses preparatory to the vocational training of chil¬ 
dren. It is now generally believed that the French schools place too 
great a burden on pupils. A reform in the curriculum and in the 
time-tables is intended to put an end to this burden. Teachers’ sal¬ 
aries, reduced by the Laval government as an emergency measure, 
have been restored to their former level. 

A bill recently introduced into Parliament by the Minister of 
Education will, if passed, result in a significant reorganization of 
French secondary education and in drastic changes in the re¬ 
quirements for teaching certificates. The following statement con¬ 
cerning the bill is quoted from the London Times Educational Sup- 
plement, 

A bill introduced into Pailiament by M. Jean 2 ay, tbe Minister of National 
Education, proposes in a largo measure to unify the organization of the three 
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existing forms of secondary education—secondary schools proper, higher 
elementary schools, and technical schools—and will make important changes in 
the method of recruiting teachers, 

To obtain entry to secondary schools all pupils, whatever their origin, must 
in future have the certifical d’iludes primaires, which is awarded as result of an 
examination in elementary scliools when pupils have attained the age of twelve. 
It may, however, be obtained at the age of eleven, and this variation is con¬ 
templated as important in practice, many of the brighter children being ready 
for the examination at that age. As a consequence of the new rule the lowest 
preparatory classes of the lyc^es, which are on the verge of secondary education 
without forming part of it, are to be transformed into elementary schools. The 
Tetormmay be regarded as a development of the establishment of free education 
in secondary schools, entry to which will now depend on proof of capacity, 
Secondary teaching is to be divided into three sections' classical, modern, 
and technical. The first year will be one of observation, with a view to orienta¬ 
tion; at the end of it the observers will offer advice, but parents will still have 
the right todecide what line a child shall take. Asa precaution against mistakes 
in premature orientation the programs of the three lines of instruction will be so 
arranged that it will be possible for a. pupil to be transfened from one to an¬ 
other, For this purpose there will be special courses, which may also be used to 
facilitate the entry into secondary education of “late-comers,’' who have carried 
on their instruction in elementary schools to the end, or have been following con¬ 
tinuation {posl-scolaires) courses. It is understood that experiments in orienta¬ 
tion will be made at first in a few schools. The linal achievement of the second- 
ary-schoolcareeria the passing of the examination foe the liacc(ilanr6(if, This will 
continue for pupils in the classical and modern sections; in the tcchiiical section 
the course will continue on its own lines, and there will be no baccahiifSal. 

With regard to teaching qualifications the bill proposes a drastic reform, 
since it requires that in future all those who are to become teachers in clemeiitniy 
schools shall pass the baualaurSai examination. The brevet supirieur, wliicli has 
hitherto been obtained largely by pupils of higher elementary schools and has 
formed a qualification for teaching in elementary schools, is abolished, The 
higher elementary school, which emsts mainly lor the education of cx-clementary 
school pupils who wish to become teachers, will thus disappear, at least in name, 
and it seems probable that many of those who would in present conditions 
attend this type of school will choose the modern side in their secondary educa¬ 
tion. The normal schools for the professional training of teachers will continue, 
and their certifical d'afliludes prafessumutlles will be necessary along with the 
baccalaiirSal. Masters for secondary schools, besides their university qualifica¬ 
tions, will also have professional training. 

Elementary-school pupils who wish to continue their education after leaving 
age may still attend the complementary courses which are attached to many 
elementary schools. These courses are to be general in character, with, however, 
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initiatory instruction in some profession, regard being had to vocational require¬ 
ments in the region in wJjich the pufwl lives. The post-scolaire course mil also 
give theoretical and practical teaching according to regional needs. 

State Aid to Private and Sectarian Schools 

Pressure on slate legislatures to provide financial aid to private 
and sectarian schools has been increasing for a number of years. In 
some instances, as in Ohio, the demand is for direct financial aid in 
the form of grants to parents who have children in nonpnblic 
schools. In oilier instances indirect financial aid is sought through 
legislative enactments which provide free textbooks and free trans¬ 
portation for pupils in both public and iionpublic schools, In order 
to bring together the facts in this area of legislative policy, the 
Research Division of the National Education Association has re¬ 
cently prepared a summary statement of the law and the practices of 
the several states with regard to direct and indirect state aid to 
private and sectarian schools. The data are presented in four parts; 
(i) constitutional provisions, judicial decisions, and statutes con¬ 
trolling state aid to private and sectarian schools; (2) provisions with 
regard to exemptions from taxation of private and sectarian school 
property; (3) types of state assistance now given to private and 
sectarian schools or to pupils thereof; and (4) past and present efforts 
to obtain public funds or other assistance for private and sectarian 
schools. 

The evidence discloses numerous efforts during the past three 
legislative sessions of the states to secure some form of state aid for 
nonpublic schools. In Connecticut attempts to secure legislative 
sanction for assistajice have been made from time to time but with¬ 
out success. In 1933 Delaware appropriated five thousand dollars 
to provide free transportation of pupils attending schools supported 
by any church or religious society. The courts later declared this act 
unconstitutional. Maryland enacted two statutes in 1933 which 
authorized certain counties to provide aid for transportation to any 
school. One of these statutes seems never to have been applied; the 
state superintendent ruled that state and county school funds could 
not be used- In 1935, however, anotlier statute authorized for the 
same purpose the use of license fees from the sale of alcoholic bever- 
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ages. In the same year tlie governor vetoed a bill which authorized 
the transportation of private school pupils in the city of Baltimore. 
Massachusetts in 1936 enacted a statute providing transportation 
for pupils attending private elementary and secondary schools not 
operated for profit. In 1932 Micliigan failed to pass a bill providing 
for the appropriation to private and parochial schools of part of the 
state primary interest money. Two years later a bill introduced into 
the legislature of Minnesota provided for the distribution of income 
from the permanent school fund and from a onc-mill tax on the basis 
of average daily attendance in public, private, and parochial schools. 
The proposal failed. In I933“34 and again in i93S~3f> a bill was 
introduced into the Ohio legislature which provided for the dis¬ 
tribution of three million dollars to free tuition schools. Somewhat 
earlier Louisiana enacted a law by which books and supplies are 
furnished free to pupils in nonpublic schools. Revenues from the 
stale severance tax fund are used for iliis purpose. This statute has 
been held coiistilutional by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

At the time the Research Division of the National Education 
Association prepared the summary on this subject, a number of bills 
to provide state aid to private and sectarian schools were pending in 
state legislatures. In four states—Connecticut, New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania—the bills provided for some lonn of direct state 
aid. Under the proposed law in Connecticut, town and city boards 
of education would be authorized to donate $2.25 for each registered 
child in private or parochial schools, the money to be used for the 
purchase of books and supplies. The New York bill authorized cities 
and other political subdivisions to give aid on the basis of attendance 
at private and sectarian schools not operated for profit and con¬ 
forming to state standards. In Ohio the hill provided for the dis¬ 
tribution of three and one-half million dollars to pay parents with 
children in nonpublic schools at the rate of ten cents a day for 
elementary-school and fifteen cents a day for secondary-school 
attendance. The Pennsylvania bill authorized the classification of 
sectarian schools and the appropriation of funds to those rendering 
educational services. In three states—California, Ohio, and Oregon 
—bills provided for free textbooks for pupils in private or sectarian 
schools, Bills in four states—CaUlornia, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
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Ohio—provided free (.ransportation for pupils attending nonpublic 
schools. 

It is evident that these widespread efforts to secure either direct or 
indirect aid to private and sectarian schools raise a fundamental 
problem of social and educational poliq'. State aid to schools not 
under public control was generally abandoned in this country many 
decades ago, Before the present well-established policy is given up 
and return made to an earlier oue, the practical outcomes of the 
older policy should be assayed with. care. Those who are familiar 
with the history o[ state aid to private and sectarian schools in this 
country will look with many misgivings on these recent efforts to 
revive the practice. 

The Supreme Court op toe Unixed SiA^mss Interprets 
Teacher-Tenure Legisiation 

In a recent decision' the Supreme Court of the United States held 
that state legislation guaranteeing permanent tenure for teachers is 
merely "a regulation of the conduct of the board” and that it in no 
way creates a contractual status between the state and the teacher. 
In brief, the facts of the case arc as follows: In 1909 the legislature of 
New Jersey enacted a statute which provided permanent tenure for 
teachers. Under the terms of the statute, “no principal or teacher 
shall be dismissed or subjected to reduction of salary.... except 
for inefQdcncy, incapacity, conduct unbecoming a teacher, or other 
just cause,” A later statute, enacted in 1933, authorizes school 
boards to fix and determine salaries "notwithstanding any such 
person be under tenure ” forbids discretion between individuals In 
the same class of service, and sets a minimum below which boards 
may not go in the reduction of salaries. Acting under the authority 
of this statute, the Board of Education of the Town of West New 
York adopted a resolution reducing salaries for the school year 
1933-34 by a percentage of the existing salaries graded upwards in 
steps as the salaries increased in amount A number of principals and 
teachers sought to have the action of the board set aside on the 
ground that the act of 1909 conferred on teachers on tenure a con¬ 
tractual status indefinite in duration which the legislature was 

'I^helps V. Boot'd oj UduMtion oj TovifiojWesiNtw Yoti, 57 S.Ct 48 .I 
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powerless to alter or to authorize boards of eclucation Lo alter. This 
contention the United States Supreme Court refused to sustain. 
The decision ot the court is of such impotlaTicc that wc leeV justified 
in quoting it at some length. 

This court Is not bound by the decision of n stale court as Lo the existence 
and terms ol a. contract, the abligatioii of which ia asserted to be impaired, but 
where a statute is claimed to create a contractual right we give weight to the 
construction ol the statute by the courts o[ the slate. Here those courts have 
concurred in holding that the act of 1909 did not amoiiiiL to a legislative contract 
with the teachers of tlie stale and did not become a term of the contracts entered 
into with employees by boards of education. Unless these views are palpably 
erroneous, we should accept them. 

It appears from a stipulation of facta aubmitted in lieu of evidence that after 
a teacher has served in a school district under yearly contracts for three years it 
has not been customary to enter into further formal contracts with such teacher 
From time to time, however, promotions were gianted and salary raised for the 
ensuing year by action of the board. In the case of many of the appellants there 
have been several such increases in salary. 

Although after the expi ration of the first three years of service the employee 
continued In his then position and at his then compensation unless and until 
promoted or given an Increase in salary for a succeeding year, we find nothing in 
the record to indicate that the board was bound by contract with the teacher 
for more than the current year. The employee assumed no binding obligation 
to remain in service beyond that term. Although the act of 1509 prohibited the 
board, a creature of the state, from reducing the teacher's salary or discharging 
him without cause| we agree with the courts below that this was but a regulation 
of the conduct of the board and not a term of a continuing contract of indefinite 
duration with the individual teacher. 

The resolution of June 23,1933, grouped the existing salaiics paid by the 
board into six classes, the lowest of whichcompiiscd salaries between $r,2oo and 
$i,ggg; and the highest included salaries ranging between $4,000 and $5,600. 
The reduction in the lowest class for the coming year was 10 percent; that in the 
highest class 15 per cent, Salaries in the intermediate classes weic reduced ii, 
12, r3, and 14 per cent, It resulted that in some instances a teacher receiving the 
lowest salary In a gWen bracket would have bis compensation reduced to a 
figure lower than the reduced compensation of one receiving the highest salary 
in the next lower bracket. From this circumstance it is argued that the board's 
action arbitrarily discriminated between the employees and so denied them the 
equal protection of the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment, 

We think it was reasonable and proper that the teachers employed by the 
board should be divided into classes for the application of the percentage reduc¬ 
tion, All in a given class were treated alike. Incidental individual inequality 
resulting in some instances from the operation of the plan docs not condemn it 
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as an unreasonable or arbitrary meLhod of dealing with the problem of general 
salary reductions or deny the equality guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment. 

Judgments affirmed, 

A Helpful Guide pop Rvral Teacheps in the Keeping 
OF Pupil Records 

There is, of course, general recognition of the need for keeping 
records oE the basic facts about pupils as a means of guiding them in 
their growth and development. To date, practically all the publica¬ 
tions describing record systems presuppose clerical help, the super¬ 
vision of specialists, and teachers with some skill in personnel work. 
A recent pamphlet entitled Soery Teacher’s Records^ prepared by 
Ruth Strang and published by Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, is of a different kind. It is designed primarily for teachers in 
one- and two-room rural schools; it grew out of practical experience 
with rural teachers in Breathitt County, ICentucky. To quote from 
the Preface: “The records recommended in this pamphlet are a 
simple natural type. They include sources of information available 
to every teacher; they do not presuppose specialized skills or knowl¬ 
edge; they recognize the limitations of the present, the while they 
look forward to a more ideal condition.” 

Chapter i deals with "The Teacher’s Task.” Chapter ii is devoted 
to a discussion of "Records Which Help Teachers To Understand 
Individual Children.” In the second chapter attention is devoted to 
the following topics: "Sdiool Record,” "Autobiography,” “Indica¬ 
tions of Capacity To Learn,” "Samples of Pupils’ Work and Records 
of Activities,” “Reports of Interviews witli Parent or Pupil,” 
“Records of Observations of Pupils in Natural Situations,” "Records 
of Physical and Medical Examinations," “Records of Group Ac¬ 
complishment,” and “Periodic Summary of Cumulative Details,” 

Influencing the Social Attitudes of Childeen 
Purdue University has recently published a bulletin which bears 
the title Further Studies in Attitudes, Series II. The bulletin is a 
valuable contribution to an understanding of the possibility of 
influencing attitudes by a definite educational content and pro¬ 
cedure. The evidence presented is in line with other investigations 
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which justify the "tentative generalization that altitudes can be 
rather readily shifted." The three parts of the bulletin deal, respec¬ 
tively, with experimentation \n shitting nttitndos, surveys and 
relation studies, and construction and evaluation of measuring 
devices. 

Two of the experiments in the shifting of attitudes arc of special 
significance. The first experiment, conducted by Sister M. Fridiana 
Peters and Sister M. Rosanna Peters, under the general supervision 
of Professor H. H. Renimcrs, undertook to measure the influence of 
student self-government on children's attitudes toward law. For the 
purpose of the experiment two groups of children were used, both 
groups having substantially the same social and economic back¬ 
grounds. The experimental group (Group I) was drawn from a 
school which operated under the school-city type of organization. 
The school city was organized as a miniature city paralleling the 
municipal unit in which the school was located. Pupils in Group II 
(nonexperimental) came from schools in which the school-city type 
of organization did not exist. The results of the experiment are 
summarized as follows; 

The investigation crystallized the following points: 

o) The correlation between the intelligence scores and scores on attitudes 
towards law was .001 ± .04, agreeing with the findings of othei investigators as 
to the absence of relationship between intelligence and law observance. 

b) The pupils under the influence of self-governnient showed a much more 
favorable attitude toward law observance than the pupils not liaving self- 
government, The value of the criticid ratio was 9.76, which warrants the 
conclusion that attitudes can be developed by direct and indirect ways on the 
part of the school, Incidentally, this part of the study reveals that in the 
presence of like elements there is a transfer of training, 

c) The pupils of Group I scored high on the scale measuring attitudes toward 
pupil self-government. The mean was found to be 9,96 + .036 (highest possible 
score is 11.4). 

d) The comparison between the attitude toward pupil self-government of 
the boys and girls of Group I showed that the boys are more favorable to the 
institution than are the gjirls, 

e) In the experimental and in the nonexperimental group the girls scored 
higher in attitude towards law observance than the boys. The critical ratio was 
found to be 1.82 for Group I; .827 for Group II. 

f) The intergrade comparison showed that as children grow older they be¬ 
come less conforming to pressure imposed by law. 
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g) The relationship between the attitude of parents and children towards 
pupil self-government was calculated by the Pearson product-inoment coefli- 
cient of correlation, which yielded a conelation of .g8 ± .004, The result would 
seem to Indicate that the influence of pupil self-government extends beyond the 
realm of school situation. 

Professor Remnrers cominents on this experiment as follows: 

At the present juncture, when democratic forms of government have been 
repudiated by a number of civilized nations, evidence of the kind presented in 
tins study coJiccrning the clTccts of a democratic school organization is of much 
more than academic interest. The fact that pupils in the upper three elementary 
grades when opciating under pupil self-government are so definitely more 
favorable to actual legal decisions than children not experiencing this type of 
self-government contains much food for reflection for those concerned with the 
broader social implications of education. 

The second experiment, by Richard M. Bateman and H. H. 
Remmers, undertook to determine whether the attitudes of high- 
school pupils toward social topics could be shifted in various direc¬ 
tions and to measure the amount of the shift if any occurred. The 
conclusions drawn from the experiment are summarized as follows: 

The results from the experiments show statistically significant differences in 
the attitude shifts of the social-science pupils participating in three of the four 
experiments—the tests on social Jnsuiancc, capital punishment, and labor 
unions. The attitude shifts of the pupils were in the direction planned for in 
the original objectives of the experiment. 

Divorce .—The experiment for divorce, as set up, had no objective shift in 
mind. Regular Leaching methods and classroom procedure were followed in tliis 
experiment, and both favorable and unfavorable material of almost equal 
amounts was given to the students. The results show that no attitude shift of 
statlsticalsignificance took place in this experiment Thespreadof the measures 
as indicated by a comparison of pre- and post-standard deviations also shows 
no statistically significant difference. 

Social wsuraace .—The cxperimcMt on social insurance showed an initially 
favorable attitude of the pupils toward the subject. The objective of the experi¬ 
ment as set up by the authors was to shift this pietest attitude to a still more 
favorable one. 

The results indicate that the experimental objective was attained, There 
was a smallei .spicad in Die measures and a statistically significant change also 
in the spread of the measures in the boys’ group and for the total in this experi¬ 
ment as measured by the standard deviations of the pie- and post-tests, The 
change in variability of the girls, although not statistically significant in this 
experiment, sliows a tendency towaid a significant difference. 
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The results in the experiment on social insurance indicate that students have 
a tendency to shift their attitude toward tins social subject from a favorable to 
a more favorable attitude and to become more alike in this attitude when a 
suitable amount of favorable influencing material is brouglit to bear on the 
subject as studied. 

Capilaf punislment. —^I'he experiment on cai^tnl punishment was set up 
with the objective in mind of shifting the unfavorable pretest attitude of the 
experimental social studies group to a more favorable attitude toward the 
subject, The results .... indicate that this shift in atlitude Look place. 

There was a statistically signifleanL difTcicncc m the means for the boys and 
the total in this experiment, as a comparison of the pre- and post-tests shows. 
There was no significant difference in the standard deviation for boys, girls, or 
total on the pre- and post-tests. 

The results in this experiment indicate that students have a general tendency 
to shift their attitude toward capital punishment from unfavorable to a more 
favorable one if they are subjected to enough favorable influencing material. 
The results show the boys have more of o tendency to shift their attitude than 
do the girls; however, the sampling of boys was twice ns lai ge ns the sampling of 
girls, and this small sampling of girls is not a representative enough group to 
indicate what the general tendency of girls would be in the same situation. 

Labor unions.—k pretest on labor unions indicated that the experimental 
groups had a favorable attitude toward the subject. Unfavoiiiblc material was 
then submitted to the groups, and the results show a stalislically significant 
attitude shift of the students. There was also a slalislically significant attitude 
shift of the students in the standard deviations on the pro- and post-test 
comparisons, 

The results in the experiment on labor unions indicate Lliat the attitude of 
groups of socinl-scicncc students can be shifted by submitting material to the 
students which will emphasize trends or attitudes in llie direction, favorable or 
unfavorable, that the instructor desires. 

These experiments showing that by predetermined conditioning methods the 
attitudes of pupils in social-science classes can be shifted practically at will 
carry grove and important educational implications. The social-civic attitudes 
of the high-school pupils of today will determine to a very large degiee the kind 
of social and political behavior of the adult cltizcnsol tomorrow. Tliose charged 
with the construction of curriculums and especially teachers of the social studies 
carry a responsibility to a democratic form of government not easily over¬ 
estimated. 


Conference of Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools 

During the week of July 19-23, 1937, a conference of adminis¬ 
trative officers of public and private scliools will be held by the De¬ 
partment of Education of the University of Chicago in the Club 
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Room of Juclson Court, Coliege Residence Halls for Men, for the dis¬ 
cussion of important problems in school organization, administra¬ 
tion, and supervision. The morning programs will consist of lectures 
by members of the Department of Education and visiting instruc¬ 
tors and the afternoon programs of separate round-table discussions 
for superintendents and principals. Programs of the conference will 
be mailed to anyone applying to Professor W. C. Reavis, Depart¬ 
ment of Education, University of Chicago. 

Room and board will be provided, to the extent of the available 
capacity, in Judson Court for the week, Monday to Friday, for six¬ 
teen dollars, Reservations may be made thro ugh William J. Mather, 
Bursar of the University of Chicago, 

The conference is open without fee to students registered in the 
summer quarter and to administrative officers of public and private 
schools who desire to attend. The general theme of the institute, 
for which the complete program is given below, is ^Improvement of 
Instruction." 

Monday, July 19 

—Through the Mobilization op the Potential Abilities op the 
Entire Teaching Stapp 

"The School Principal and Modern Supervision,” Paul B. Jacobson, Prin¬ 
cipal, University High Schoolj Assistant Professor of Education; Assistant Dean 
of the College, University of Chicago 

"Faculty Mobil)7ntion for the Improvement of Instruction,” Wesley E, 
Peik, Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 

"The Central Ollice and Modern Supervision,” Ben G. Graham, Superin¬ 
tendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Tuesday, July 20 

—Through the Improveiusnt op Instructional Materials 
"The Development of Special Units of Curriculum Material,” Charles H. 
Judd, Professor of Education; Head of the Department of Education, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago 

"The Contribution of the Administrator to the School Curriculum,” WUliam 
C, Reavls, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

"TJie Enrichment of the Curriculum tlirough the Wider Use of Library 
Materials,” Rollo L. Lyman, Professor of the Teaching of English, University 
of Chicago 

Wcrbiesday, July 21 

—Through New Tvpes op Supplementary Aids to Instruction 
"Use of Pictures, Maps, and Graphic Material in Instruction,” Edith P. 
Parker, Assistant Professor of the Teacliing of Geography, University of Chicago 
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“Use of Guide Sheets find Workbooks in Social Studies,’’ RoUa M, Tryon, 
Piofcssoi of the Teaching of History, University of Chicago 

“Use of Motion-Picture and Sound Films" (illustrated), Frank N. Freeman, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago 

Wednesday Evening, July 21 

Program arranged by the Educational Policies Commission of the American 
Association of School Adminislralors. Principal addicss by Charles B. Glenn, 
Superintendent of Schools, Birinhighnm, Alabama; President, Amciican Asso¬ 
ciation of School Administrators 

Thursday, July 22 

—Through the ERFtaENX Selection and Use op 
Equipment and Supplies 

“Improved Methods of Selecting EQuipment and Supplies,^' Robert W. 
Hibbert, Director, Books-SuppUes-Equipment, Department of Instruction, 
St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 

“Stimulathig the Teaching Stall To Make a Better Utilization of Equipment 
and Supplies/' John A. True, Superintendent of Schools, Council Bluffs, Io>va 
“Efficient Methods of Administering Supplies in City-School Systems,’’ Nel¬ 
son B. Henry, Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

Friday, July 23 

—Through the Repined Measurement op Pupil 
Ability and AcanEVEatENT 

“A Program of Refined Measurement for City-School Systems,” Paul T. 
Rankin, Supervising Director, DepactmeTit of Curriculum and Research, De¬ 
troit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 

“Measurement in Progressive Secondary Schools,” Ralph W. Tyler, Profes¬ 
sor of Education, Ohio State University 

“Clinical Study of Pupils with Learning Disabilities,” William S. Gray, Pro¬ 
fessor of Education; Executive Secretary, Committee on the Preparation of 
Teachers, University of Chicago 

Who’s Who in This Issue 

Frederick S. Breed, associate professor of education at the 
University of Chicago. John A. Nietz, associate professor of educa¬ 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh. Harry L. Tate, principal of 
the Eli Whitney School, Chicago, Illinois. Arvid J. Burke, director 
of public information of the New York Stale Teachers Association, 
Carter Alexander, library professor at Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University. James F. Abel, chief of the Division of Comparative 
Education of the United States Office of Education. 



GENERALIZATION IN SPELLING 


PREDEMCK S DREED 
University of Chicago 

The problem of the transfer of training or the general value of 
training has had a troublous history in psychology and in education. 
It is associated with the so-called ^‘disciplinary theory”— a. theory 
whichj prior to 1890, enjoyed remarkable prestige in the schools of 
the United States. With the advent of Herbartianism after 1890 and 
the publication of experimental results on the transfer of training, 
the disciplinary theory began to lose ground. Extreme opponents, 
using such disparaging phrases as “the superstition of general train¬ 
ing,” seemed bent on the destruction of the theory, but it survived 
attack and still survives in modified form because we now know, 
as a result of a long list of painstaking experiments, that one learning 
situation may affect another either positively or negatively—that 
is, for better or for worse—and hence exhibit what, with question¬ 
able propriety, has been known as transfer, 

GENERAI/IZATION IN SCHOOL SUBJECIS 

Although interest in the disciplinary theory as a general method 
of instruction has declined in recent years, interest in it as a special 
method has increased. In the subjects of arithmetic and spelling 
educators are surveying with no litUe concern the vast number of 
things to be taught in the schools and are weighing the possibility 
of economy through the wider use of generalization, Shall each im¬ 
portant spelling word and each important number combination be 
regarded as a special problem in itself? Can some words be taught 
so as to make the learning of other words easier or unnecessary? Is 
it necessary to train pupils specifically on each of the one hundred 
addition combinations, or can fifty-five of them be so taught that 
the remaining forty-five will require little or no instruction? Such 
is the form in which the problem is confronted at the present time. 
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DECLINE AND RESTORATION 05 THE DISCIPLINARY THEORY 
One can better understand tlie particular status of the theory in 
spelling after a moment’s historical letiospect. Developments in this 
subject definitely parallel changes o£ attitude toward the general 
theory of discipline. Writing o£ the teaching of spelling rules, 
Suzzallo remarked in 1911: "It was overdone twenty years ago, the 
reaction against formal deductive ways of teaching tending to elimi¬ 
nate it completely; now there is a tendency towards its restoration 
to a restricted place with a much changed emphasis and use” 
(33 ' 89-90). That is, the deductive mctiiods that held sway prior 
to 1890 were all but swept out of the schools, taking with them the 
application of spelling rules, during tlie ensuing Herbartian reaction 
and its emphasis on inducUon. The restricted restoration of rules 
noted by Suzzallo in igii seemed to follow logically from the results 
of expetiments indicating that, white the claims for disciplinary 
value must be reduced, they must not be reduced to zero. 

The period from. 1910 to 1920 was one of much discussion, con¬ 
siderable skepticism, and no decisive experimentation. In 1912 Cook 
reported a study (ii) in which he concluded that rules are of little 
value in spelling, and near the end of the period Horn (17), after 
reviewing the experiments bearing on the topic, recommended in 
1919 that teaching the use of rules be abandoned until justified by 
more conclusive evidence. 

The attitude of educators toward the problem since 1920 is well 
indicated by Sartorius (31) in a report, appearing in 1931, of the 
extent to which rules are employed in twenty spellers published 
after 1920. Her results are as follows (31:28): 

Nurtber ^ Number ol 

Rules Spellers 

O. 

i-io. 

11-19 • 

20-29.. 

30-39. . . 

40-48. 

Total... 

Trom the data presented it may be observed that the authors of 
spellers disagreed notably with regard to the number of rules to be 


2 

3 

4 

3 

4 
4 

20 
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taught, but only two of the twenty textbooks referred to were abso¬ 
lutely negative in their attitude. Since 1930 there has been a 
marked revival of interest in this problem, led by Gates and his 
students. In the half-dozen years since 1930 the contributions of 
Mendenhall (24) in 1930, Carroll (9, 10) in 1930, Sartorius (31) in 
1931, King (19) in 1932, and Watson in 1935 have appeared 
and finally in 1935 a report of a two-year investigation by Gates 
himself (14). The studies of this group deal with related aspects of 
the problem under discussion and, taken as a whole, constitute the 
most important body of data in regard to it. 

THREE SUBSIDIARY PROBLEMS 

The problem of generalization in spelling is usually regarded as 
threefold, embracing the following subsidiary problems: 

1. Shall we teach together or separately words having identical 
phonetic but different orthographic elements? Examples: 

there. 

2. Shall we teach together or separately words having identical 
phonetic and orthographic elements? Examples: take, lake. 

3. Shall we teach with or without the use of rules words that ate 
spelied ill accordance with rules? Examples; rise, rising; shine, 
shining. 

THE 'fEACHING OP HOMONYMS 

Even though the first problem, which relates to the teaching of 
homonyms, is not always considered a problem of generalization, 
it may appropriately be regarded as such, for in this problem, as in 
the other two listed, there is the possibility of transfer through some 
form of identity in separate words. In the case of homonyms, how¬ 
ever, the element of identity is offset by elements of difference; that 
is, while there is identity in sound, there is difference both in spelling 
and in meaning. 

The experimental studies relating to the teaching of homonyms 
are contradictory. Pearson (26}, on the basis of the results of an 
investigation made in the Horace Mann School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, concluded in 1912 that homonyms are more 
effectively taught by the “together” method, The study was re¬ 
peated with the same word lists, tests, and directions in the Mont- 
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clair, New Jersey, public schools and was completed with essentially 
the same results. Mote recently, however, Finkenbindcr (13) care^ 
fully reviewed the work of Pearson and performed an experiment of 
his own which led Win to the conclusion that homonyms can more 
economically be taught separately. 

To the writer this conflict in results is not altogether surprising 
in view of the fact that the clement of identity, commonly regarded 
as the vehicle of transfer, is one of sound only, while Die two words 
differ both in meaning and in the important element of spelling. 
In the light of the experimental results and the results of analysis, it 
seems not altogether unlikely that the difference between the rival 
methods of instruction in this case is small if not insignificant. If so, 
it would of course be a matter of indifference whicli method of teach¬ 
ing homonyms were used. One nught add that it is difficult under 
any circumstances to regard this problem as one of the major issues 
in the teaching of spelling when only about sixty pairs of words are 
involved in the minimal list. 

THE CaiOHPlMG OT WOUDS 

The first important experimental study of the grouping problem 
was made by Wagner (36) in 1912. He used two sixth-grade classes 
of equal ability, one as a control group and the other as an experi¬ 
mental group, and kept conditions unifonn for tlie two groups except 
that the two hundred words tau^t were organized according to 
similar elements in one case and in random order in the other. The 
average improvement from initial to final test was 9 per cent greater 
in the case of the pupils who studied grouped words than in the case 
of those who studied the words in random order. With these results 
available, and none more substantial to contradict them, Horn in 
1919 concluded “that the time of both the pupils and the teacher 
will be conserved by regarding eacb word as an individual problem” 
(17:65). He was led to this conclusion partly because, as he sug¬ 
gested, "any advantage which exists for grouping is for immediate, 
rather than for delayed recall” (17:65). However, Tidyman and 
Johnson (34) have since reported an experiment similar to Wagner’s 
in which the method of grouping words yielded superior results to the 
extent of about 10 per cent, both in immediate and in delayed recall. 
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Psychological experiments in large number have shown that 
transfer commonly takes place from one situation to another when 
the two situations are similar in material or in method. One may go 
further and add, wiLli Judd, that there is no guaranty of transfer 
without generalizing the experience/ but the development of the 
generalization, it must be acknowledged, starts with the selection of 
elements common to the two situations. This f<act means at least 
that grouping of similar words presents an unusual opportunity for 
generalization. Since the best experiments dealing directly with the 
problem indicate that such grouping results in profitable generaliza¬ 
tion on the part of pupils, one is justified in recommending this pro¬ 
cedure in the teaching of speMng. 

THE USE OP RULES 

The most difficult of the three subordinate problems under gen¬ 
eralization is reserved for the last. The chief obstacle to the applica¬ 
tion of spelling rules is conceded to be the unphonetlc character of 
English spelling. Not that English spelling is thoroughly im- 
phonetic. The question is: Is it so unphonetic that attempts at gen¬ 
eralization are profitless? In ibis connection much has been made 
of the exceptions to rules, the variety of ways in which the sounds 
constituting a word can be represented by the letters in our alphabet, 
and so on. Simplified spelling would remove many of these difficul¬ 
ties, but this reform seems a long way off, and spelling must be 
taught at once. 

Mendenhall (24) and Archer (1, i) have both shown that, re¬ 
gardless of our attitude toward the matter, pupils generalize exten¬ 
sively in spelling, and Carroll (10) has made it clear that bright 
pupils indulge in this practice more extensively than dull pupils. 
The principal problem is to find out to what extent, if at all, rules 
can be used to make such generalization satisfactorily effective, It 
is generally conceded that rules having wide applicability and no ex¬ 
ceptions are the most promising, but it is not conceded that a gen¬ 
eralization is worthless if it is not universal. 

' Cimrlea ITubbcircl JiKid, Psyebt^ogy of Suondary Education, pp 414-41. Boston' 
Ginn & Co., 1927. 
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The investigation of Sartorius (31) was important because she 
identified more than a hundred spelling rules and showed their ap¬ 
plicability in a typical minimal spelling list. Her study “enables an 
investigator to select the rules and generalizations which are of 
possible value” (31:57). Indeed, it was used for precisely this pur¬ 
pose by Wheat (38), who selected four spelling rules of wide ap¬ 
plicability, As an example one may cite the rule governing the final 
silent e of a word before adding a suffix. Nearly a fourth (23 per 
cent) of the words in the Sartorius minimal spelling list came under 
this rule, and less than i per cent were found to be exceptions. 
Wheat’s finding precipitates the question: Would it be helpful to use 
the final e rule in learning to spell the 891 words to which it applies? 
It should be noted that one may concede the helpfulness of rules 
without conceding a place to them in the teaching of spelling. Rules 
may be conceded a place, it is soundly argued, only if they make the 
learning an easier task than teaching without using them. 

Insphed by Gates, King (19) obtained experimental data on the 
ability of elementary-school pupils to apply rules in their study of 
spelling. On the whole her results did not provide the proponents 
of rules with much encouragement. Archer’s study (i), one of the 
best performed to date, showed among other things that, after pu¬ 
pils had been taught the root forms of words, they spelled quite as 
correctly the simple derivatives of these words without previous 
instructional contact with the derivatives. The positive results of 
this study are impressive but should be considered side by side with 
the negative results obtained^ in cases where generalization went 
awry. For example, while the pupils achieved much success in 
spelling “rejecting” after stud3dng “reject,” they were not so suc¬ 
cessful in spelling “deciding," 

The last study to be considered is that reported in 1935 by Gates 
(14). TWs investigation included two elaborate controlled experi¬ 
ments on the use of rules and the grouping of words. The subjects 
comprised 3,800 pupils iu 106 classes in the Brooklyn public schools. 
Two conclusions only will be cited; 

I. The Generalization Method, produced greater ability than the Specific 
Learning Method to spell representative "new” words, that is, avoids not 
previously studied in the spelling class, from the same and higher grade levels 
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The superiority of the Generalization Group b this test was estimated as 6 or 8 
per cent, 

2. The Geneialization Methodproducedgreater ability to convert unstudied 
base forms into derived words by adding the suffixes 5, es, d, ed, or ing, and to 
write words containing ei or ie and other common elements like in or Hon. The 
superiority in the lest of applying the specific generalizations which were intro¬ 
duced to the Generalization Group was estimated to be about 9 per cent 
[i4!77-7fil' 

A FINAL WORD 

As a result of favorable experimental results, we seem to be on 
the eve of according greater recognition to rules in the teaching of 
spelling. The more recent studies seem to indicate that rules will be 
effective if a limited number are selected with a view to range of ap¬ 
plicability, freedom from exceptions, and difficulty of learning; if 
these rules arc inductively developed; and if the children are proper¬ 
ly guided in generalizing in new situations. In other words, it seems 
possible to improve instruction in spelling by a judicious increase of 
emphasis on rationalization. 
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HOliACE MANN’S IDEAS ON GENERAL METHODS 
IN EDUCATION 

JOHN A. Nlli'rz 
Univcrsily ol Pittsburgh 

On June 29 this country celebrates tlie one luindrcclth year since 
Horace Mann was appointed secretary oi the newly created Board of 
Education of Massachusetts. That office then meant the same as 
the office of superintendent of public instruction or commissioner of 
education means today in most states. Mann had already attained 
success in the fields of law and politics and, at the time of his appoint¬ 
ment as secretary of the Board of Education, held the office of 
president of the Massachusetts State Senate; yet he wrote in his 
personal journal regarding his new appointment, "my sphere of 
possible usefulness would be indefinitely enlarged” (I, 79).* No 
doubt he sensed the part which an active leader could play in that 
significant period of American educational history. 

Horace Mann’s greatest fame rests on his achievements as a 
vigorous and practical educational administrator and leader and not 
on his influence as an educational theorist, but he made no mean 
contribution to the development of better practice in the methods of 
teaching. While his writings, especially his twelve Annual Reports^ 
devoted most attention to such administrative matters as school 
buildings, school cotnmittees and their duties, school attendance, 
school support, school libraries, and school inspection, these writings 
also contained much pertaining to methods of teaching, both general 
methods and the teaching of special subjects. 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss Mann’s ideas on general 
methods in education as revealed in his writings. Space in a single 
article does not permit the treatment of his ideas on special methods 
as well. The term "general methods” will be used to mean those 
methods of instruction which are applicable not to any one subject 
in particular but rather to any or all subjects in the common school. 

' The figures in parentheses refer to volume and page numbers in Life and Works of 
Horac$ Mann. Bostoni Lee& Shepard, 1891 
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Purpose of educalion.—It is essential to consider Mannas ideas of 
the purpose of education before his ideas of general method are 
presented. He viewed education as a broad functional process, 
effecting a harmonious relation between man—^‘body, intellect, 
spirit'—on the one hand and “nature and .... the Author of 
nature” on tlie other. I-Ie viewed such a relation as a system of laws, 
which, if oljcyed, will cause “all the resistless forces of nature [to] 
become our auxiliaries" (II, 143); 

Now, 33 it not obvious that a system so stupendously comprehensive, em¬ 
bracing ourselves,—body, intellect, spirit, -^3 one parly, and all the resistless 
agencies of nature and of the Author of nature, as the other party,—embracing 
exislejiccs wJiicIi, though not coeval in their beginning, are to be co-eternal in 
their duration;—is it not obvious that tlic infinite relations of such a system 
must be arranged and administered by laws as fixed, as immutable, as eternal, 
as the Being who created them? .... 

To know these laws, and to be animated with a disposition voluntarily and 
lovingly to obey them, is to he educated. Not to know them, or not voluntarily 
and lovingly to obseivc them, is to be uneducated, or miseducated [V, 59]. 

Holding these views, Maim naturally favored an education that 
would develop the individual in, els many functional ways or rela¬ 
tions as possible. He strongly favored health education and physical 
developmcnU He wanted to develop individuals who would love 
truth and seek to “clarify the vision of the intellect to discern it. We 
want a generation of men above deciding great and eternal prin¬ 
ciples, upon narrow and selfish grounds" (II, 80). Education must 
“take the accumulations in knowledge, of almost six thousand years, 
and .... transfer the vast treasure to posterity," but of this 
accumulation “preserve the good and repudiate the evil" (II, 78). 
Furthermore, "education must prepare our citizens to become 
municipal ofTicers, intelligent jurors, honest witnesses, legislators, or 
competent judges of legislation,—in fine, to fill all the manifold 
relations of life" (II, 83^84). Finally, “education, alone, can conduct 
us to that enjoyment which is, at once, best in quality and infinite in 
quantity" (II, 84). 

Importance of the teacher .—^Throughout his writings Mann stressed 
the importance of the teacher in a successful learning situation. He 
referred to teacliing as “the most difficult of all arts, and the pro- 
foundesLof all sciences" (11,419-20). Apparently he did not think of 
methods or any other matter in relation to the learning process 
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without tliinking of these as emanating entirely or largely from the 
teacher. In brief, he hold the teacher responsible for successful 
teaching leadership and, coiisequcntly, for successful IcarJiing on the 
part of pupils. This view, so vividly presented throughout his 
famous S&milh Annual Report of 1843, was the chief cause for the 
bitter controversy between the Boston schoolmasters and Mann. 
In a personal letter to a Mr. Combe, Mann referred to this matter, 
in part, as follows: "The very tilings in the report which made it 
acceptable to others made it hateful to them [Boston schoolmasters]" 
(I) 231). 

His idea of the importance of the teacher was also expressed in his 
Ninth Annual Report (1845), in which he referred to Pcstalozai’s view 
on the same matter. In part he said: 

It waa the opinion of Pesfalozzi,—that wisest of schoolmcistcrB,—that the 
children^B want of interest in their studies, In his clay, was almost univcrstilly 
referable to a want of skill in those who had charge of them. [Then he quoted 
Festalozzi as saying;] , I would go so far as to lay it down ns a rule, that 
whenever children are inattentive, and apparently take no Interest in a lesson, 
the teacher should always first look to himself for a reason" [IV, 81]. 

Mental irowth.—M.z,nn certainly was not a trained educational 
psychologist; yet his penetrating observations of how children learn 
led him to express himself on this mailer on several occasions. 
Several typical references will suffice to reveal his ideas regarding 
how children learn and grow mentally. 

One excellent reference is found in his Seventh Annual Report 
where he discussed the commendable teaching in the Prussian 
schools. He described at length how the leaching developed think¬ 
ing. In part, he wrote; 

These lessons consisted of familiar conversations between teacher and 
pupils, on subjects adapted to the age, capacities, and proficiency of the latter. 
With the youngest classes, things immediately around tliem,—the schoolioom, 
and the materials of whicli it had been built; its different parts; , . . . the 
clothes of the pupils, and the materials from which they are made; their food 
and playthings; the duties of children to animals, to each other, to Ihcii parents, 
neighbors, to the old, to their Maker,—these are specimens of a vast vaiiety of 
subjects embraced under one or another of the above heads. 

When visiting the schools in Leipsic, I remarked to the superintendent,.... 
Dr. Vogel, that I didnot sec on the “Study-Plan" of his schools the title "Exer¬ 
cises in Thinking." His reply was, "No; for I consider it a sin in any teacher 
not to lead his pupils to think in regard to all subjects he teaches" [III, 337-38]. 
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Mann summarized the results of such teaching, iu part, as follows: 

In the meaiiLiine, the children arc delighted. Their perceptive powers are 
exercised. Their reflecting iocuUtes are developed, Their moral sentiments are 
cultivated. All the attributes o£ the mind within find answering qualities in the 
world without [III, 342]. 

In other words, Mann concluded that developing the ability to 
think, must begin with the child^s near-at-hand experiences and these 
experiences be gradually expanded and enriched by relating them to 
those more remote and complex. 

In his NUUh Annual Report he discussed the development of 
thinking rather than the mere training of memory when he explained 
and defended the inductive method. He began by saying that ever 
since the time of Pestalozzi nearly all leading educators of Europe 
and America had been favoring the ‘*true and philosophical method 
of instruction." He continued; 

With one consent, their decision is In favor of the exkibUory, explanatory, and 
inductive method. This method is the opposite of the dogmahe. The latter meth¬ 
od consists in laying clown abstract iiiles, lornmlas, or theorems, in a positive, 
authoritative manner, and requiting the forms of words in wirich the abstrac¬ 
tions are expressed to be committed to memory. Of course, the principle em¬ 
bodied in these forms of words is to be received by the learner whether he 
understands it or not, and without any inquiry on his part whether it be true 
or false [IV, g^-g 6 ]. 

He further explained how the inductive method taJees the opposite 
approach, and concluded; 

In the one case, the learner is expected to receive blindly what is dictated 
to him; while the other method exhibits^ explains, illustrates, exemplifies, and 
educes, and then .submits the whole to the learner’s intelligence, to be received 
or discarded [fV, g?]. 

The last reference on how learning takes place which will be 
mentioned here is taken from his baccalaureate address delivered at 
Antioch College in 1859, which was one of Mann's last important 
speeches and which probably caressed his most mature thinking on 
educational problems. He referred to “two grand laws respecting 
mind-growth, more important than the laws of Kepler" (V, 516). 
The first he called the “law of symmetry": 

The faculties sliould be developed in proportion. Their circumference should 
be round, not polygonal; they should be balanced, not tilted. Every faculty is 
firmer set when it receives support from all the others. Every faculty acts ^wth 
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indefinitely more vigor when the other faculties sympathize and co-opcralc. 

. , . , A man who is Daniel Lambert on one side, >veighiiig seven hundred 
pounds, and Colvin Edson, weighing only forty pounds, on the other,—is not 
more deformed than a man who is all intellect and no sentiment, or all senti¬ 
ment and no intellect [V, 516-17]. 

The next law lie mentioned is what we now call the psychological 
“law of exercise” or “seU-activity.” Hh said in part: 

The next law is as important as the first. It is Uiat all our faculties grow in 
power and in skill by use, and that they dwarf in both by non-use. Ey growth, 

I mean that they pass out of one state into another, ns a grain of corn grows or 
passes from the embryo germ to the plumule, from the plumule to the stalk, to 
the flowering tassel, to the bountiful car [V, 518]. 

RecognUion of individual differences. —In recent years much has 
been said and written concerning individual differences and needs. 
These too were recognized by Horace Mann. In his Firsl Annual 
Reporl (1837), when he was still inexperienced in the educational 
field, he wrote: 

In its absolute perfection, it [teaching] would involve a complete knowledge 
of the whole being to be taught, and of the precise manner in which every 
possible application would affect itj that is, a complete knowledge of all the 
powers and capacities of the individual, with their exact proportions and rela¬ 
tions to each other, and a knowledge how, at any hour or moment, to select 
and apply, from a universe of means, the one then exactly apposite to its ever- 
changing condition [II, 420], 

In describing the good Prussian schools in his Seventh Annual 
Report (1843), he referred to certain lessons consisting of “familiar 
conversations between teacher and pupils, 011 subjects adapted to the 
age, capacities, and proficiency of the latter” (III, 337). His 
language in speaking of individual differences became even more 
marked in an article in the Common School Journal written in 1843: 
“The diSerence between men in regard to their bodily vigor, fleet¬ 
ness, dexterity, is great, but it is as nothing compared with the 
differences in their intellectual strength and sagacity,—in their 
celerity and grasp of thought” (V, 65). 

Means of motivation. —^Mann wrote much concerning the im¬ 
portance and the means of motivating learning. Although he rarely 
used the word “motivation,” his discussions clearly indicated what 
he meant. Concerning the importance of motivation, he said: “If 
then, in learning, all wills and desires, all costs, labors, efforts, of 
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others, are clEpeiidenL, at least, upon the will of the learner, the first 
requisite is the existence in his mind of a desire to learn^' (II, 517). 

Numerous imans were mentioned by Mann through which learn¬ 
ing could be motivated. One suggestion concerned itself with the 
order in which materials arc presented to the pupils. Ke favored 
beginning with the simpler elements. This procedure he considered 
the "naUiral order .... in the development of the faculties” 
(II, dd). In this regard he said: 

It seems to me that one of the greatest errors in education, at the present 
lime, is the desire and ambition, at single lessons, to teach complex truths, 
whole systems, doctrines, Uicorcms, which years of analysis are scarcely suffi¬ 
cient to unfold; instead of commencing with simple elements, and then rising, 
by gradations, to combined results. All is administered in a mass. We strive 
to Introduce knowledge into the child’s mind, the great end first (II, 69), 

He went on to show that the wrong order of presentation would 
lead only to rote learning, not real learning. The “scientific order” 
■would give to pupils “from the beginning, distinct and luminous 
ideas" (III, 254), 

He pointed out in his Ninth Annual Report (1845) that the natural 
way is the attractive way. He argued: 

Is not the course of Nature, then,—which is a lesson given by the Creator 
himself,—full of instruction ami wisdom in regard to the school-motives which 
should be brought to bear upon children? First, in order to win attention, the 
objects of knowledge should be made attractive, as Nature, by bestowing upon, 
her objects the pleasing qualities of form and color, of motion and sound, makea 
them attractive. As the powers of perception precede the powers of reasoning, 
in the order of development, the sensible qualities of tilings should first be 
presented to the learner (IV, 79}. 

Another suggestion made by Mann for motivating work by pupils 
was for the teacher to %viii the confidence and love of the pupils: 

If securing the good will ol scholars is preliminary to their attainment of 
knowledge, far more important is it to the cultivation of their moral senlimenls 
and to the growth of good habits. It is an invariable law of Nature in regard to 
the young mind, that the affections arc developed before the judgment. .... 
Ah the circumstances and conditions, therefore, which attend the first intro¬ 
duction of a teacher to his pupils, should conciliate, regard, and predispose to 
a mutual good understanding (IV, 28J. 

Mann evidently favored Ihe extensive method of reading as a 
means of motivating study by pupils. Not only would such reading 
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motivate the study in and of itself, but it would also develop the 
apperceptive mass of the child. His words regarding extensive 
reading were as follows: 

It seems to be the unanimous opinion of the teachers of all schools, whether 
public or private, that a School Library would be a most valuable auxiliary in 
interesting children in their studies^ It would inspire the young with the desire 
to learn, that they might prepare themselves to cjijoy what they sn^v was pi ized 
by others. Several of the rudimental studies could be invested, to the eye of the 
pupil, with new interest and usefulness by its means [III, 48-49]. 

Mastery of their subjects by teachers, according to Mann, would 
motivate learning. "Teachers should be able to teach subjects, not 
manuals merely*’ (III, 58). He continued: 

This knowledge should not only be thorough and critical, but it should be 
always ready at command for every exigency,—familiar like the alphabet, so 
that, as occasion requires, it will rise up in the mind instantaneously, and not 
need to be studied out with labor and delay [III, 58). 

Closely related to the mastery of his field, in Mann’s opinion, is 
the zeal of the teacher as a further means of motivation for good 
learning. In describing the teaching of the Prussian teacher in Ids 
Seventh Annual Report (1843), he wrote; 

This zeal of the teacher enkindles the scholars. He charges them with his 
own electricity to the point of explosion. Such a teacher has no idle, miscliie- 
vous, whispering children around him, ngrany occasion for the rod [III, 354!. 

On the other hand, Mann severely condemned certain attempts at 
motivation, no doubt common in his day as they are today. The 
first we might mention is the motive of fear, with regard to which he 
quoted Pestalozzi: 

“The motive of fear .... should not be made a stimulus to exeiLion. It 
will destroy interest, and will speedily create disgust. The interest in study is 
the first thing which a teacher should endeavor to excite and keep alive" 
[IV, 82]. 

Again, he condemned the teaching of mere word symbolism and 
rote mechanics as hindrances to real learning. In this condemnation 
as applied to the teaching of reading, he said in part; 

What more stupendous fofty, then, can be conceived, than to teach children 
to read, without seeing that they understand what they read; to teach them 
the pauses and emphases and cadences which are designed to aid the intellect, 
and the modulation and tones which are expressive of the passions, while they 
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themselves receive but lillle more conscious intelligence or emotion from the 
lesson than tio the benches on which they sit! Still worse is it if coarse and harsh 
appliances arc used as substitutes for those true and genuine sources of interest 
which are thus withheld [IV, 8o]. 

Lastly, he severely opposed the practice of emulation as a means 
of motivation. He apparently held deep convictions on this matter, 
for he wrote against this practice many limes and at length, In dis¬ 
cussing its harm to morals, he said; 

And let those who use It [emulation], ns a quickener of the intellect, beware, 
lest it prove a depraver of the social aCTcctions. There is no necessary incom¬ 
patibility between the upward progress of one portion of our nature, and the 
lower and lower debasement of another. The intellect may grow wise, while the 
passions grow wicked. No cruelty towards a child can be so great as that 
which barters mortils for attainment [IT, 75I. 

So, if a teacher desires that his pupil should be a great man rather than a 
good one; .... then he will goad him on by the deep-driven spur of emula¬ 
tion, or any other motive, until he outstrips his fellows, at whatever peril to 
his inornl nature (IV, 89]. 

Too, Mann condemned the practice of emulation as resulting in 
poor and arliricial learning. In. criticizing the practice of giving daily 
recitation marks as a "spur to emulation,^' he referred to the 
injustice of recognizing “no dilleTcnce between a mistake in fact and 
amistal^e in principle" (IV, 84), Further, he stated; 

Again; ivill it not be conceded by all that the degree of emulation is ex¬ 
cessive whicli induces scliokrs to study lor recilalmi rather than for knoivledse? 

. . . . The pupil who sliKlies for recitation merely, is tempted, all the wliile 
to use the arlipcidl memory; the pupil who studies for knowledge will use the 
philosophic memory only (IV, 85-S6]. 

Conduct of the recilalion .—One hundred years ago, as now, the 
conduct of the recitation was evidently considered an important part 
of the leaching procedure, for Mann had much to write about the 
recitation. Space will not permit a review of all that he said about it. 
However, certain of his salient views should be reviewed. He recog¬ 
nized both the positive and the negative features of the recitation. 
He said that "the hour of recitation is the hour of reckoning; the 
place of recitation is the place for weighing and gauging the amount 
of acquisition made by the pupils,” but, he added, “emphatically, 
therefore, it is a place for fair dealing, for truth, for uprightness 
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towards the teacher, and for equity between fellow-pupils” (IV, 52). 
Later he continued his warning by saying: “I fear that too much 
value is ordinarily attached to the recitation. I fear it is often 
regarded as an object, and not as an instrument; as the goal, and not 
as the path that leads to it” (IV, 53). He pointed out further that 
too often children recite merely on the words of the lesson rather 
than on the meaning of it, 

Various suggestions were made by Mann concerning the pro¬ 
cedure in conducting a recitation. In describing the Prussian and 
Saxon schools, he summarized certain characteristics of the recita¬ 
tions there as follows: 

1. During all this time, I never saw a teacher hearing a lesson of any kind 
(excepting a reading or a spelling lesson),lyf'/A a book in his hand. 

2. I never saw a teacher silting while hearing a recitation. 

3. .... 7 never saw one child undergoing kunislmenl, or arraigned for mis¬ 
conduct IIII, 352]. 

In a later report Mann discussed the imperfect recitation. He 
began by saying: 

The teacher can insure any number of imperfect recitations by giving too 
long or too dilTicult lessons,—lessons beyond the ability of the scholars to learn; 
and thus a mere mistake in judgment, on the part of the teacher, may lead to 
discouragement or fraud on the part of the pupils [IV, 43]. 

Other matters mentioned by him were the use of poor or improper 
questions, failure to question the pupils In promiscuous order, a2}d 
failure to review sufficiently. 

One thing that he praised in certain European schools was the 
presence of “abundant and appropriate apparatus” (III, 274). He 
further commented on how the teachers led the children to use the 
apparatus and equipment. 

Lastly, Mann stressed the importance of recognition by the 
teacher of the individual needs and abilities of the children during 
the recitation. He suggested that “what is presented should be 
attainable by an effort, for, without success, discouragement and 
despair will ensue” (II, 539). Again, he said: 

Lessens, as far as it is possible, should be so adjusted to the capacity of the 
scholar, that there should be no failure In a recitation not occasioned by culpable 
neglect, The sense of shame, or of regret for ignorance, can never be made 
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exquisitely keen, if llic lessons given nrc so long, or so clifTicult, as to make 
failures frequent [HI, O4]. 

In the Sevcul/i Annual Reporl (1843) he applied this principle to 
the questioning in the recitation: 

The other point referred to is that of adjusting the ease or difficulty of the 
qiiesllons to the capacity of the pupiL . - , . The questions sliould be ever so 
cliildislily simple, rather than that the answers should be erroneous. No expense 
of time can be too great, if it secures the habit and the desire of accuracy 

[HI, 3581 . 

These brief references indicate that Mann clearly recognized that 
the function of the recitation is to guide, stimulate, and integrate 
learning, and not merely to hear or to re-say lessons, 

Concluding stalmcnls <—This short treatment of Mann's ideas on 
the general methods of teaching indicates that he must have spent 
much thought and lime on the improvement of teaching. Many of 
these ideas arc pertinent and acceptable today. It has been said, 
therefore, that Mann was one hundred years ahead of his time. In 
some respects this is certainly true, However, it is questionable how 
much credit should be given him for originating these ideas on 
methods. 

Mann’s chief fame rests on his ability as a vigorous and an 
effective administrative educational leader. It is the opinion of this 
writer that Mann originated few ideas on educational methods but 
that he must have been both a discerning reader of the educational 
theorists, especially Pestalozzi, and a keen observer and critic of 
good teaching, He observed teaching not only in this country but 
also in the leading countries of Europe. Consequently, his best 
treatment on methods is found in hU writings after the European 
trip. However, Mann should receive historical recognition for his 
remarkable ability to identify and select those ideas of the theorists 
and those methods of the best teachers which would be most suitable 
in the common schools and for his work in interpreting and popular¬ 
izing these ideas in his lectures and writings. In this way he in¬ 
fluenced education positively, not only in Massachusetts, but also in 
other states and countries; not only in his own time, but also in 
subsequent educational history. 




THE INFLUENCE OF PHONICS ON SILENT 
HEADING IN GRADE I 


HARRY 1 . TATE 
Eli WhiLncy School, Chicago, Illinois 


PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE INVESTIGATION 
The purpose of this investigation is to determine the influence of 
phonics on silent reading in Grade I when a special period is used for 
formal instruction and drill in phonics. 

Pmeditte in th experimental group ,—^For purposes of phonic in¬ 
struction the experimental class was divided into two groups, Di¬ 
vision A consisting of the twenty-two most capable pupils and 
Division B consisting of the fifteen less capable children. Every 
morning each group was alloUed a special fifleen-minuLo period in 
which instruction and drill in phonics only was carried on. It is well 
to state that this program is unusual at the WhiLncy Scliool inas¬ 
much as formal instruction in phonics was abandoned several years 
ago. However, the first-grade teachers have been accustomed to 
imparting an incidental knowledge of the more essential elements of 
the subject, and the pupils have been guided into the attitude of 
using this knowledge as an aid in pronouncing words that they have 
been unable to master by the look-and-say method. In other woids, 
the criterion of “felt need” has been set up and followed. Thus, while 
the main emphasis has been placed on the look-ancl-say method, the 
children included in this experiment were not without some knowl¬ 
edge of phonics and some training in using them, For instance, the 
pupils were familiar with the single initial consonants and vowels, 
which had been taught by the story method, and had also masteied 
a number of the more common phonograms, such as sh and ce. 

The teacher used part of the special period given to phonics for 
drilling with flash cards showing the single initial consonants and 
vowels, This work was continued until every child knew the sounds 
perfectly. The phonograms were then treated in the same manner. 

7S2 
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A review was conducted daily. A part of the time was devoted to 
teaching various phonogianjs from a chart on which was printed a 
key word followed by many others containing the same sound as the 
phonogram, for example, ee, bee, tree, etc. The following phonograms 
were used during the eight-week experiment: ow, ar, oi^ ew, ih, oo, 
ch, iiig, oy, sh, ee, iglU, wh, er, or, ea, ou, ay, it, at, old, and all. Work 
was also done with charts containing long-vowel words, 

Many game^weve utilized for the pu:rpose both of motivation and 
of learning. In the games the children were kept alert vying with 
one another in recognizing and pointing out words. The following 
statements reveal the nature of some of the games that were used: 

1. "I am thinking of a word that sounds like rwg." “You are thinking of 
[or bring or some other word that contains 

2. “I will say three words and you pick two of them that rhyme: ran, make, 
man.’^ 

Various other car-training games were used from time to time 

Both in the supplementary and in the basic reading the emphasis 
ill attacking new words was placed on the phonetic method. How¬ 
ever, none of the other elements that enter into the proper teaching 
of reading were neglected. In the supplementary reading, where the 
major emphasis was placed on thought-getting, the pupils were en¬ 
couraged to recognize new words from the context. During the regu¬ 
lar and the supplementary reading periods, as distinguished from 
the phonic-drill period, the experimental group was divided into 
three groups. 

Procedure in the control group .—The control class was also allotted 
a special period of thirty minutes cadi morning to correspond to 
that allowed the experimental class. During this time the class was 
divided into three groups: Division A consisting of the seventeen 
most capable pupils, Division B having the twelve who ranked 
medium in ability, and Division C consisting of the seven who rated 
low ill ability. Each division was given ten minutes. The nature of 
the work done during the special periods and the slightly differing 
abilities of the experimental and the control groups were the factors 
influencing the separation of the former into two subgroups and the 
latter into three. Such a discrepancy seemed to be necessaiy in 
order that the use of the special thirty-minute pciiod should not be 
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ail unbalancing factor. In other words, the teachers felt that the 
efficiency attained in reaching each child effectively was far more 
important than the meie use of an equal amount of lime. 

All through the experiment no phonics were employed in the con¬ 
trol group either during the special thirty-minute period or during 
the regular reading periods. In order that phonics should become 
the experimental factor, it became necessary to drop the incidental 
instruction in the control group, 

The ten-minute periods were devoted to rapid drill work covering 
the following reading factors: (i) word recognition; (2) phrase recog¬ 
nition; (3) recognition of the sense of a selection, including {a) exer¬ 
cises requiring dramatic action, (&) completion exercises, and (c) 
exercises requiring oral response. The material used, with the excep¬ 
tion of the word-recognition exercises, was for the most part dif¬ 
ferent from the content of the basic textbook. 

New words were introduced by the story-telling method, and the 
only equipment used consisted in word cards. "When a child was 
confionted with a reading difficulty and was unable to solve it, the 
teacher assisted him by asking questions on the context. If this 
method proved unsuccessful, the word was named for him either by 
another pupil or by the teacher. 

After the first few days the children showed little inclination to 
help themselves through their incidental knowledge of phonics 
There were, however, a few occasions when a child would volun¬ 
tarily solve his difficulty through the use of phonics, and a few pupils 
always solved their problems, silently, by the use of phonics, The 
use of phonics, however, was not confined to any one of the three 
divisions of the control group, 

COHPAHISON or EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 

Ahililies oj the classes .—All the pupils in Grade IA were subjects 
in the experiment, there being a sufficient number for an experi¬ 
mental group and a control group. These classes were of almost 
equal ability. The groups, however, were not equated on the basis 
of intelligence quotient, mental age, or other measure of ability. 
For several years it has been the practice at the Whitney School to 
establish two classes in Grade IB in September according to the 
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following plan. All pupils of both the morning and the afternoon 
kindergartens are listed alphabetically as one group. The odd-num¬ 
bered pupils are sent Co one first-grade teacher and the even-num¬ 
bered pupils to the other teacher. Entering children who have never 
attended kindergarten are also allocated alternately as they arrive, 
the memberships of the two classes thus being kept even. These 
classes go on into Grade IA with the same teachers. Statistically, 
when applied to large numbers, this method produces two equated 
groups, In the case of this experiment, however, where only a small 

TABLE I 


CiiRONOj.OGiCAt Age, Mental Age, and Intelli¬ 
gence quotient op Experimental and 
Control Grouk 



1 ExperliocnUl 

1 Group 

1 

Conlrol 

Group 

Number of pupils. 

37 

3(f 

Median cliionologicnL age (in 

years and months) .... 

6-7 1 

6-7 

Median mental age (in 3 'ears 



and months). 


7-5 

Median intelligence quotient. 1 

1 


top 


number of cases was involved, the writer entertained some doubt 
that the division secured by this method was as satisfactory as would 
have been the case if the customary equating method had been fol¬ 
lowed. However, since the division was not made until the second 
semester was a month under way, the teachers and the writer agreed 
that whatever gain might have been secured by the use of the equat¬ 
ing method would more than be outweighed by the loss that would 
accrue from a change of rooms- 

The data in Table I will convince the reader that the method used 
worked out with a high degree of efficiency. The data on the chrono¬ 
logical age, mental age, and intelligence of both groups came from 
the school records. The grade placement of the pupils at the begin¬ 
ning of the experiment was t.6 and at the end i.8, For several years 
past all children who have entered the Whitney School have been 
given the Otis Group Intelligence Scale. If doubt has arisen con- 
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cerning the accuracy of the results, the pupils have been retested by 
another form. So far as intelligence is concerned, the control group 
began the experiment with a slight advantage. No doubt this ad¬ 
vantage was statistically negligible. There was no way to avoid a 
diRereiice of one pupil in the size of the classes as the school had only 
two classes in Grade I A. This difference can be safely disregarded 
so far as it might be considered as leeiding to an unbalancing of the 
classes. It might be mentioned that the judgment of the Whitney 
School faculty concerning the inaccuracies of the intelligence quo¬ 
tients of very young pupils agrees with the results of investigations. 
Although the median intelligence quotients of the two groups of this 
experiment are probably too high, for the purpose of comparison 
they arc acceptable. 

NaUonaliiy of pupils .—^The population of the Whitney School 
district is predominantly foreign. No figures are available on the 
composition of the population, but the neighborhood is generally 
thought of as Bohemian, Tlic faculty’s judgment is that 8o per cent 
of the pupils are of Bohemian extraction, some of the children having 
been born in the old country. Germans rank next and then a scatter¬ 
ing of many other nationalities. As is typical of a community of this 
kind, some homes have no books, magazines, or newspapers printed 
in English, and in a great many homes the child does not hear nor 
speak English. The people are of tlie working class, largely skilled 
and unskilled laborers, office and store employees, and small shop¬ 
keepers. Most of the children do not finish high school, as the par¬ 
ents expect them to contribute early in life to the family Income. 

TESTS USED 

At the beginning of the experiment Form i of the Gates Primary 
Reading Test was given, and at the end Form 2 of the same test 
was administered. This test consists of three parts: Type i, Word 
Recognition; Type 2, Word, Phrase, and Sentence Reading; and 
Type 3, Reading of Directions. This test was peculiarly adapted 
to the purpose of the experiment, for it tests three different phases 
of reading ability, The effect of instruction in phonics on first-grade 
reading would therefore be revealed over a raiige three times as 
wide as would be the case if comprehension of paragraphs alone had 
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been the factor tested. The author’s directions for administering 
and scoring the tests were followed to the letter. The children had 
taken several standardized tests during their short school careers, 
and both teachers had been administering mid scoring tests for 
fifteen years. 

THE CURRICULUM 

The basic textbook was The Bison Basic Reader.' In order that 
the curriculum content should not become a variable factor, the two 
groups were held to the same amount of daily reading matter. The 
number of pages covered by each division of each group during the 
experiment was as follows: Division A, pages 46-130; Division B, 
pages 41-130; Division C, pages 41-90. 

In the supplementary reading no preparatory procedure was used 
in either group, The children thus found here an opportunity to put 
into practice the knowledge and skills that they had acquired. No 
attempt was made to hold the classes to the same pages nor even to 
the same books, 

The following books were read by the divisions of the experimental 
group. 

DIVISION A 

1. Eva A, Smedley and Martha C Olsen, The Nav Pniiier The Smcdlcy 
and Olsen Scries. Chicago: Hall Sc McCreary Co., 1926. 

;, Cathetine Turner Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy, NewsonRead. 

eis, Primer, New York; Newson & Co,, 1927. 

3. Sidney G, Firman and Ethel Maltby Gehres, The New Wiiislon Readers, 
Primer, Philadelphia! John C. Winston Co., 1928 

4. Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W C. 
French, Child-Sloi'y Readers, Primer. Chicago. Lyons & Carnahan, 1927, 

5, Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, Uappy Children Readers, Book I. 
Boston. Ginn & Co,, 1925. 

6, Frank Ja)' Front, Emeline Baumeistcr, and Helen Renner, Thought Teit 
Rcuihrs, Primer, Lincoln, Nebraska; UiiiversUy Publishing Co , 1926, 

DIVISIONS S AMO C 

1, Marjorie Hardy, TFag and Puf, The Child's Own Way Scries. Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1926. 

2, Plelen IlelTerman, Lillian Bmy Hill, and Jane Af. Ward, The Open Road. 
Highway to Reading Series, Chicago; Lyons & Carnolian, 1933- 

’ William It, Elaoii and WilUain S Gray, The Blsau Basic Renrfei r, Hook I. Chicago 
Scott, Foicsman & Co,, 1930. 
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3. Catherine Turner Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy, Playtime, Newson Read¬ 
ers, Pilmer. New York: Newsan & Co , 1927, 

4. Frank N. Fieeman, Grace E. Stoim, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W, C 
French, ChUd-Slory Readers, Primer. Chicago: Lyons & Carnalinn, 1927. 

5. Eva A. Smedley and Martha C. Olsen, The Primer [three-quarters 
of the book]. The Smedley and Olsen Scries. Chicago: Ilall & McCreary Co,, 
1926. 

The following books were read by tlic control group, 

DIVISIONS A AND D 

1. Marjorie Hardy, Wag and Pn^. The Child's Own Way Series, Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1926. 

2. Catherine Turner Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy, Good Times. Newson 
Readers, Book I, New York: Newson & Co.. 1927. 

3. Marjorie Hardy, Surprise Stories. The Child's Own Way Series. Chi¬ 
cago: Wheeler Publishing Co, 1926. 

4. Catherine Turner Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy, Playtime. Newson Read¬ 
ers, Primer. New York: Newson & Co., 1927. 

DIVISION C 

1. Marjorie Hardy, Wag and Pitjf. The Child's Own Way Series. Chicago- 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1926. 

2. Catherine Turner Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy, Playtime. Newson Read¬ 
ers, Primer, New York: Newson & Co., 1927. 

TIME SanSDtTLE 

In both the experimental and the control groups a total reading 
time of 165 minutes was used daily. Thirty minutes were allowed 
in the experimental group for instruction and drill on phonics (fif¬ 
teen minutes for each of the two divisions), and thirty minutes were 
allotted in the control group to the special drill work to which refer¬ 
ence has been made (ten minutes for each of its three divisions). 
The balance of 135 minutes in each group was divided into nine 
fifteen-minute periods, three for each of the divisions. 

THE TEACHESS 

In order that the differing personalities and methods of the 
teachers might not enter into the ei^erimcnl as a possible variable, 
it was originally planned that one of the teachers was to handle lead¬ 
ing in both the experimental and the control groups while the other 
teacher was taking care of the balance of work in both groups. This 
arrangement never materialized, however, because the short periods 
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required for young children would have necessitated an excessive 
number of class changes. The confusion resulting therefrom and the 
loss of time attendant to settling down to work might have had an 
unwholesome effect on the pupils. So far as technical teaching skill 
and ability are concerned,, the use of two individuals for teaching the 
reading was not an unbalancing factor. Both teachers are extremely 
capable, and both have b«ai engaged in lirst-gradc work for appi'oxi- 
mately twenty years, The writer feels confident also that they put 
forth no undue clTort to obtain results either in the reading or in the 
testing periods and that no rivalry existed between them In other 
words, a strictly scientihe alLitude was in evidence all through the 
experiment. 

ABSENCES 

The teacher of the experimental group was present every day, and 
the teacher of the control group was absent only one day, A capable 
substitute taught the pupils, however, and adhered closely to the 
detailed plans and instructions that had been left for her. 

A less fortunate situation arose with regard to pupil absences 
The experiment ran for eight weeks beginning on March 2, 1936, 
and ending on April 24,1936. Types i and 2 of the Gates test were 
given on March 2 and Type 3 on March 3. All the pupils of the 
control grouj? were present on both the initial testing days, while in 
the experimental group seven cliUdren took the test an average of 
6,7 days later than the class. The last final test was given on the 
Friday preceding the one-week spring vacation. Pupils who were 
absent on that day were handicapped by the loss in achievement, if 
any, sustained during the vacation and, in addition, suffered a 
further possible loss for the days of absence that followed the spring 
vacation. Including the five days of the vacation, three pupils in 
the experimental group averaged 11.3 days lateness in testing, and 
seven pupils of the control group averaged 20 7 days. During the 
experiment only eight pupils of the control group had perfect at¬ 
tendance, while 28 pupils were absent for an average of 4.6 days. 
Only nine pupils of the experimental group had perfect attendance, 
while 28 pupils were absent for an average of 6.1 days. On account 
of the lateness in testing, an arbitrary period of three days was al¬ 
lowed each pupil on returning before the final test was given. It 
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was lioped that during these days lie would be able to recover any 
loss which he might have sustained through missing the entire final 
test or any of its three parts. Careful attendance records were kept 
by the teachers so that the performance of a child who was not en¬ 
rolled for the entire duration of the experiment would not be allowed 
to enter into the compilation of data. 

TABLE H 


Grade Scores Made dy Experimental and Control 
GROUPS ON Gates Primary Reading Test 


Tost 

Median o( 
Expcrifncnul 
Group 

Medina a[ 
Control 
Group 

Difference 

In Favor ot 
Expcrfmcnlnl 
Group 

Tjmc I, Word Recognition; 

lititial test. 

Final test. 

2 27 

I 3 

2,20 

S 47 

■1 

Gain. . 

0 73 

0 27 

0 46 

Type a, Word, Phrase, ond Sentence Read¬ 
ing: 

Initial test. 

Final test. 

2 20 

2 80 


— 0 02 

— 0 to 

Gain . 

0 60 

0 08 ' 

—0,0& 

Ti^e 3, Reading ot Directions: 

In'iLial test, , . .. . . 

Final Lest . 

2 . TO 

2 75 

i.f)S 

2 75 

0 IS 

0 00 

Gain, , 

0 65 

0 80 

-0 IS 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 

In Table II are presented the data upon which a comparison of 
the performances of the classes must rest and from which the con¬ 
clusions must be drawn. In word recognition (Type i) the experi¬ 
mental group had an initial advantage of 0.7 of a month; in under¬ 
standing sentences (Type 2) it had a handicap of 0,2 of a month; and 
in understanding paragraphs (Type 3) it had an advantage of 1.5 
months. The final-test medians show that at the end of the experi¬ 
ment the expevimenlal grouj) had an advantage of 5.3 months in 
word recognition; that it was at a disadvantage of i.o month in un- 
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derstancling sentences; that in understanding paragraphs its per¬ 
formance was exactly the same as that of the control group. More 
meaningful are the data on the gains. During the two months of the 
experiment the experimental group registered a gain of 7.3 months 
in word recognition, while the control group gained only 2.7 months. 
In understanding sentences the experimental group increased its 
achievement by 6.0 months as compared with the control group’s 
gain of 6,8 months. The experimental group gained only 6.5 months 
in the reading of directions, while the control group gained 8.0 
months, The last gain was the largest of any registered and is all the 
more important because it represents progress in the ability to un¬ 
derstand paragraphs. The next largest gain was that of 7.3 months 
made by the experimental group in the ability to recognize words. 
The smallest gain was that of 2.7 months made by the control group 
in the ability to recognize words. The gains of the two groups in the 
power to get meaning from sentences were almost the same. 

In word recognition the experimental-group children gained 4.6 
months more than the control-group children; in the understanding 
of sentences their gain was 0.8 of a month less than that of the con¬ 
trol-group children; and in the ability to comprehend paragraphs 
their gain was inferior to that of the control-group pupils by 1,5 
months. The gain of the experimental group was 270 per cent of 
the gain of the control group in word recognition, 88 per cent of the 
control-group gain in sentence-reading, and 81 per cent of the con¬ 
trol-group gain in the reading of paragraphs of directions. Since the 
data were not given statistical treatment,- the significance of these 
differences in gains is not known with certainty. It would appear, 
however, that all are sufficiently large to have some meaning—that 
for Type 2 at least shows a trend, that for Type 3 a decided trend, 
and that for Type i an overwhelming proof of a reliable finding. 

COMMENTS OF TEACHERS 

Although observations of teachers cannot be classed as objective 
data, they should be given weight as evidence of a kind, especially 
when the teachers involved in an experiment are as highly compe¬ 
tent, as scientifically minded, and as sincerely interested in a project 
as were the two who participated in this study. 
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The control-group tCcuher reported that since most of her teach¬ 
ing was like the instruction which she had been giving lor years, 
there was no need for special comincnt 
The experimental-group teacher gave the following scries of inter¬ 
esting comments. 

1. Division A oi the preceding year, with a median intelligence quotient oi 
jio, over the same period of tunc rend liolf a book niorc than Lhc experimental 
Division A, while the preceding year’s Divisions D and C read one and a quar¬ 
ter more books. In my opinion this difference occurred because the experi¬ 
mental classes lost time by stopping to sound words. 

2. The eight weeks of regular phonic drill made some of the pupils "word- 
conscious." They often stopped to sound n word lljat ordinarily would have 
come easily if perceived with less concern. However, other pupils were not 
nifected at all. 

3. If the experiment had been prolonged beyond eight weeks, a still greater 
gain in tlie ability to recognize words, as compared with the ability to compre¬ 
hend sentences and paragraphs, would have resulted. 

4. The special daily period of thirty minutes gave too mucli stress to phonic 
teaching and drill. A proper length of period should be discovered in order to 
secure a balance of development in the various rending abilities. 

5. At least 2$ per cent of the pupils, none of wiiom ever used their lips in 
silent reading before the experiment, developed the liabit as a result of the 
work in phonics. A prolonged experiment might have resulted in establishing 
this bad habit in most or all members of the class. 

6. The children took the initial test with less concern than they took the 
final test. In the former they recognized unfamiliar words largely thiough con¬ 
text, whftehi the latter some slopped tosound the unknown words. Many oi the 
children finished Types 2 and 3 of the initial test in tar less time than is allowed. 
Very few finished the final test, however, with any great leeway of time. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In this experiment ample evidence was obtained to justify several 
important conclusions regarding phonics instruction and drill as 
employed in this experiment. These are not considered by the in¬ 
vestigator to have universal application but are thought of only in 
the light of empirical findings. The conclusions arc: (i) Phonics 
instruction and drill, as judged by the results of the Gates Primary 
Reading Test, Type i, is far superior to the look-and-say method in 
developing the ability to recognise words, (2) The results of Type 2 
of the Gates test give a slight indication that the look-and-say 
method is superior to phonics instruction and drill in developing the 
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ability to comprehend sentences. (3) Results obtained from Type 3 
of the test show conclusively that the look-and-say method is su¬ 
perior to phonics instruction and drill in developing the ability to 
comprehend paragraphs of directions. (4) The use of as many as 
thirty minutes daily for special phonics instruction and drill leads 
to an unbalanced development of the abiUties to comprehend words, 
to understand sentences, and to grasp the meaning of paragraphs. 

Other deductions that do not rest directly on the data and there¬ 
fore do not have the weight of conclusions are, in the opinion of the 
investigator, justified. These inferences are: (i) Regular periods for 
phonics instruction and drill are not desirable. (2) Phonics should 
be used by the pupil as a tool and not as subject matter to be mas¬ 
tered for its own value. (3) Overemphasis on phonics hinders ra¬ 
pidity and thoroughness of comprehension. 



GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE ON PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION^ 

ARVJD J. BURKE 

New York SUteTeacKcis iVssocialion, Albany, New Yoik 

CARTER ALEXANDER 
TcAclicrs College, Columbin Univcrsily 

Public-school administration has differentiated into a number of 
specialized fields, each. with, a formidable literature of its own. This 
situation and the fact that Alexander's pamphlet on research in 
educational administmtion^ is no longer issued provide the need for 
this brief guide. 

NATURE OF THE GUIDE 

When these notes arc used, the following points should be kept 
in mind: (i) The guide is strictly limited to the professional litera¬ 
ture on the administration of public elementary and secondary 
education. (2) Only published or available mimeographed mate¬ 
rials are listed. (3) Where a guide is available for a special held, 
such as elementary education, rural education, or secondary edu¬ 
cation, that guide is cited rather than separate bibliographies. For 
materials on the detailed phases of one of these three fields, such as 
extra-class activities, guidance, library, methods and teaching aids, 
measurement, and textbooks, consult the proper guide. (4) Where- 
ever possible, three types of bibliographies are cited, distinguished 
by the following key letters: 

5 denotes the most recent short, selected bibliography. 

C denotes the most recent comprehensive bibliography covering the lilcra.- 
ture prior to 1929, when the Education ludev, with its extensive and well- 
classified listings, began publication. 

' One of a series of guides to the professional lilcralure of vniious phases of educa¬ 
tion. initiated by Carter Alexander, library professor, Tcachcis College, Columbia 
University, and worked up by students m liis courses. 'J’hc cITorl is made to jniblish 
each guide in n periodical ol siicciai Interest tii its Held. Infonimlion on the guides 
coinpleteil, under way, and contemplated, and the places of publication may be ob¬ 
tained from ProIcssOT Alexander. 

^ Listed ns C reference under the later heading ^'flibliograpliies—Ccneial Field," 
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U denotes suggestions for supplementing the foregoing types o! bibliog¬ 
raphies and for bringing them up to date, 

(5) For detailed suggestions on how to locate the various references 
and indexes named, see; 

Alexander, Carter, IIow To Locate Edncalional Injonnaiion and Data. 
New York. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. Kxvi+272. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES—GENERAL FIELD 

S Wilson, Lester M., and ICandel, I. L. IitlroducUon to the Study oj Amen- 
ca)i Education, chaps, iii-v. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1934 
Brief chapter bibliographies 

Newlon, Jesse H. Educational Administration as Social Policy New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1934. Pp, xiv-l-302. 

Tlie Appendix gives sliort lists of books and research studies on the whole field 
and the vniious special fields, 

C Alexander, Carter, Educational Research—Sugsestians and Sources of 
Data with Specific Reference to Adfninislration. New York; Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, 1931. Pp, vi+iifi. 

Contains bibliographies or references on more than 150 phases of school adminis¬ 
tration. 

Straver, George D,, Engelhardt, N. L., and Others Problem m Edih 
cational Administration. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, 1925. Pp. xviii+ 7 SS- (Supplementary bibliographies issued m mimeo¬ 
graphed form in 1933 and 1935.) 

TJjc chapter hihViographies and svpphmentniy bibJJograplwes provide extensive 
references on specific problems in school administration 

U See main heading of “Clues to Sources of Data and Additional References,” 
subheading of '‘Bibliographies,” following. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES—SPECIAL PHASES OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

Attendance and child accounting 

See the later subheadings ''Elementary-school administration,” “Pupil per¬ 
sonnel,” and “Secondary-school administration ” 

Board of education 

See the later subheading “Business administration” in this section and the 
subheading “General school administration” under the main heading “Clues to 
Sources of Data and Additional References.” 
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Budget-making 

See ihc later subheading "Business adminislintion" nnd; 

DeYoung, CiiRis A, BiidgeiittgiuPubticStbools, New York; Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., 1036. Pp. xiv+610. 

Gives clinpLcr bibliographies. 

Buildings, grounds, equipment, and supplies 

S Lowry, William J. "A Bibliography ot Fifty OuLstniiding Books on School 
and College Buikling.s and Allied Topics," Amrican School and Univcrsily, 
VIII, 60-62. New York: American School Publishing Corp,, 1936. 

C Smith, Henry Lester, and NorrsiNGES, Forest Rudy. Bibliography oj 
School -Bin7rfi»g5, Groiprds, and Equipmenl, Parts II, HI, and IV. Bulletin 
of tlie Scliool of Education, Indiana University, Vol. IX, Nos. 2 and 3, 
and Vol. XI, No, 2. Bioominglon, Indiana: Bureau of Co-opciaLive Re¬ 
search, Indiana University Scliool of Education, 1933 nnd 1935. 

Covers 1927 to 19^4. For rcFcrcnces prior to 1927, sec: 

Smith, Henry Lester, and Cuamderlaik, Leo Martin. A Bibliography 
of School Buildings, Grounds, and ISqnipinenl. Bulletin of the Scliool of 
Education, Indiana University, Vol. IV, No. 3, 1938. 

U Ediicalion Index, "School Buildings"; Rcoim of Educational Research, Vol. 
II, No. s (Deccmbei, 1932), Vol. V,No.4(Octobcrj 1935), and forthcoming 
number in 1938, "School Plant" cycle. Associations: National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction, American Planning and Civic Associfllion. 
Periodicals: American School Board Journal, Nalion's Schools, Reference 
books: American Planning nnd Civic Annual, American School and Uni¬ 
versity, and Sweel’s Arckiteclural CtUalogue. 

Business administration 

S Linn, Henry H. Practical School Economies. New York 1 Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, 1934 Pp. xxiv-b462. 

Chapter bibUogcaphlcs contain basic references in the field. 

C Alexander, Carter (Chairman), Finance and Business Adminislration 
{Revim of References from ipaj to ipji). Review of Educational Research, 
Vol, II, No. 2 (April, 1932), pp. 95-182. 

U Education Index, "Business Administration of Schools”; Elemenlary School 
Journal, list of selected references on "Business Management” in February 
numbers; Review of Educational Reser^ch, Vol II, No. 2 (April, 1932); Vol. 
V, No 2 (April, 1935), and forthcoming number in 1938, "Finance and 
Business Administration” cycle. Association; National Association of 
School Business Oflicials, Periodicals: American School Board Journal, 
Nalxon's Schools, and School Executive. Editorials in these same periodicals. 
Reference book: Proceedings of the association named above. 
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CUy schools 

S Alexander, Carter. ''A Fiofessional Library for a City Superintendent 
of Schools/' Teachers CoHesc Record,'KXXll (May, 1931), 724-29. 

C CUDDERLEY, Ellwood P. PiMtc ScHool AdiimisliaHoit, F&rtIL Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929 (revised). Pp. xxii-f7io, 

Briefly annolatcd clmplcr bibliographies, 

U EdmUian liidev, “Administration of Schools,” "City”, Etmenlary School 
Journal, list of selected references on "City School Administration” in 
January inimbcrs; nud Review ojEducational Research, Vol. I, No. 3 (June, 
i93i)j Voi.lVjNo, 4 (October, 1934), and Vol. VII, No. 4 (October, 1937), 
“Scliool Organization” cycle, chapter on “City School Administration.” 

Community relations 

See the later subheading “Publicity and public relations.” 

Consolidated and inllage schools 

S Alexander, Carter, and Burke, Arvid J. “Suggested Minimum Pro¬ 
fessional Library for School Executives in Village and Rural School Sys¬ 
tems,” Nan York Stale Education, XXll (February, 193s), 382-84, 407. 

C Langfitt, R, Emerson; Cyr, Frank W., and Newsom, N William. The 
Small High School at Wotk. Chicago; American Book Co., 1936. Pp, xii-f- 
660. 

Contains good selected references on special problems of the village schools, such 
as transportation, business administcation, housing, and community relations, 
with the various chapters. 

U Educalioii Index, “Consolidated Scliools," "Rural High Schools,” and 
“Rural Schools.” 

County schools 

See also the later subheading “Rural-school administration.” 

S Covert, Timon (Compiler). Good References on Consolidafion of Schools 
and School Dislricls. United Stales Office of Education Bibliography No. 27 
(1934). Pp. 10. 

Includes basic references on the county unit. 

C Jaogees, Richard E, Administering the County School Syskin. Chicago. 
American Book Co., 1934. Pp. vi+232. 

Dibliogiaphy is given on pages 223-2B. 

Cr Editcalioit Index, “Administration of Schools,” "County”; Sa/cete 0/Edu¬ 
cational Research, Vol I, No. 3 (June, i93i)> Voi. IV, No. 4 (October, 1934)1 
and Vol. VII, No 4 (Octobei, 1937), "School Organization” cycle, chapter 
on “County School Administration.” 
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Curricidim 

Deck, Alan 0 . “A Guide Lo the Lilcraluic of the Cuniculuin,” Teachers 
College Record, XXXV (February, 1934), 407-14. 

This guide ^hou Id be supplemented by: 

Norton, John K., unci Norton, Margaret Alltucker. Toandations oj 
Ciirrkidiim Building. Uoston: Ginn & Co., 1936, Pp. x+600. 

Cliaptec bihlioErapluea, 

District orgajiizaUoii 

S Cook, Katherine M. (Editor and Compiler). ReorganiziUion of School 
Units. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 15, 1935. Pp. 92. 
Contuins a short selected bibUograpUy. 

C Dawson, Howard A. Salisjaclory Local School Units. Field Study No. 7 
Nasliville, Tennessee: Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Pea¬ 
body College for Teachers, 1934. Pp. x+180. 

Chapter blhliograpliics. 

U Education Inde.v, ''Administration of Scliools,'* “District"; Revieiv of Edu- 
cational Research, Vol. Ill, No. 5 (December, 1933), “The Legal Basis of 
Education,” chapter on “District Organization and Control”; Rcidcw of 
Educational Research, Vol. I, No. 3 (June, 1931), Vol. IV, No. 4 (October, 
1934)1 and Vol, VII, No. 4 (October, 1937), “School Organization” cycle, 
chapter on “Units of School Organization.” 

Elefiientary-school admifiislralion 

S McSwain, E T., and Alexander, Carter. “Guide to the Liteiature on 
Elementary Education,” Etemeiilary School Journal^ XXXV dune, igjs), 
747~59- Reprints, as long as they last, available fioin Cartel Alexander, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New Yoik City, at 15 cents a copy 
postpaid 

C Dougherty, James Henry; Goruan, Frank Hhrmon; and Phillips, 
Claude Anderson. Elmenlary Schofd Organizalion and A/aungcnie»L 
New York. Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xx-l-454. 

Clmptei bibliograpliics 

U Association: Department ol Elementary Scliool Principals of the National 
Education Association. Peiiodical: Elementary School Journal- Reference 
book; Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Piincipals 

Finance and taxalion 

S “Brief List of References on Sdiool Finance.” Wasliinglon: Rcsearcli 
Division of the National Education Association, June, 1936, Pp. 3 
(mimeographed), 
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C Alexandeh, Cahteb, ajicl Covert, Timon, Bibliography on School Fi¬ 
nance, 1023-1931. National Survey ol School Finance. United States 
Office of Education Builetin No. 15, 1932. Pp. x-f 344. 

U Education Index, "School Finance"; JJcw'eTf of EducaUonol Rasearch, Vol. II, 
No. 2 (April, 1932), Vol, V, No. 2 (April, 1935), and forthcoming number 
in X93fi, "Finance and Business Administration" cycle; Review of Educa¬ 
tional Research, Vol, III, No. 5 (December, 1933), "The Legal Basis of 
Education," chapter on "School Finance"; Elementary School Journal, 
list of selected references on "School Finance" in February numbers. 
Associations: National Education Association, Tax Policy League. Gov¬ 
ernment agencies: United States Office of Education; United Slates 
Bureau of the Census; Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor 
of the United States. Research agencies Brookings Institution, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Research Division of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association, and National Industrial Conference Board. 

Heallh service 

S Williams, Jesse Feieing, and Brownell, Clifford Lee. The Admints- 
Iralion of Health and Physical Education. Philadelphia" W, B. Saunders 
Co , 1934. Pp, 598. 

Good bibliographical references in footnotes. 

C CiiAYER, Mary Ella (Compiler) Bibliography m Health Education for 
Schools and Colleges, New York; G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1936 Pp. 100 

U Educafcoa Index, "Heallh Education"; Elementary School Journal, list ol 
selected references on "HeaUh and Physical Education" in November 
numbers. 

Legal and school law 

S Alexander, Carter. How To Locate Educational Infonnalion and Data, 
chap XX, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

C Coffey, Wilford L. "How To Find the School Law," The Fointh Year¬ 
book of School Law, pp 117-54, Washington: M. M. Chambers (744 Jack- 
son Place), 1936. 

U Periodical; Edncational Law and Administration. Reference book: Year¬ 
book of School Law. 

Organization 

See guides under subheadings of "Elementary-school administration," 

"Ruial-school administiation," and "Secondary-school administiation ” 

Public adminislralion 

S Public Admwislralion Libraries. Chicago' Public Administration Service 
(850 East Fifty-eighth Street), 1934. Fp' 68. 

A list of libraries is given on pages 63-65 
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C Greer, Sarah. A Bibliography of Public Adminisl>-alion. New York: 
Institute of Public Administration (Columbia University), 1933, pp, 
xii+90. 

U Public Affairs JnfonitoHon Strvice, "Public Administration"; Editcalion 
Index, "Administration, Public"; Book Index, ‘Tublic Adminis¬ 

tration," Association; National Municliial League. Periodical: National 
Municipal Revim. Reference book; Municipallndcx and Atlas. Research 
agencies: Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C.; Institute of Public 
Administration, Columbia University, New York City; Public Adminis¬ 
tration Service (850 East Fifty-eighth Street), Chicago, Illinois. 

PiibUcUy and public relations 

S Farlev, Belmont. School PiiblicUy. Stanford University, California. 
Stanford University Press, 1934. Pp. iv-l-118. 

Chapter bibliogrnpliics. 

C “Brief Bibliography on Publicity—Erlucational Interpretation, Public 
Relations, Propaganda.” Washington; Research Pivision of the National 
Education Association, November, 1935. Pp. 23 (mimeographed). 

Lists otlicr bibliograpldcs prior to 1926 and covers period 1928 to 1935. 

U Editcaiion Index, "Publicity"; l^emenlary School Journal, list of selected 
references on "Public Relations" in February numbcTs; Revim of Educa¬ 
tional Research, Vol. II, No. 2 (April, 1932), "Finance and Business Ad¬ 
ministration," chapter on "Public Relations." Association: National As¬ 
sociation for Educational Publicity (afTiliatcd with tlic American Associa¬ 
tion of School Administrators, a department of the National Education 
Association). 

FnpU personnel 

S Graves, Frank Piebrepont. The Adtninislralmi of American Educalion, 
Part I, New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 

Chapter bibliographies contain many of the important references in the held, 

C Heck, Arch 0 . AdmlnislraUon of Pupil Personnel. Boston: Ginn & Co , 
1929. Pp. xx-1'48o. 

Chapter bibliographies 

U Education Index, "Personnel Service"; Rci/icw of Educational Rcscai eh, Vol. 
Ill, No. 3 (June, 1933), Vol. VI, No. 2 (April, 1936), and foiLhcoming num¬ 
ber in 1939, "Pupil Peisonncl, Guidance, and Counseling" cycle. 

Research bureaus 

S Weidemann, C, C. "Research Bureaus Should Be Centered in School 
Organization," Nation’sSchools,'X.ll (September, 1933), 27-30. 

A bibliography of six unannolated rcfcrencca, some containing bibliographies, 
appears on page 30. 
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For notes on icceping up to rlate, see the fohowing subheadings of the last 
section of this guide: "Research agencies," "Researches, locating,” and 
"Researches needed." 

Rural-school adininisiralion 

CiiEflRY, Annie M., Holdpord, Anne V, and Alexander, Carter, 
"Guide to the Literature on Rural Education," Ehimlafy School Journal, 
XXXVI (June, 1936), 748-59. Reprints, ns long ns they last, available 
from Carter Alexander, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, at TS cents n copy postpaid. 

Association: Department of Rural Education of the National Education 
Assoc wition. 

Secondary-school adminislralion 

S Manske, Arthur J,, and Alexander, Carter, "Guide to the Literature 
on Secondary Education," School Review, XLII (May, 1934), 368-81. Re¬ 
prints, as long as they last, available from Carter Alexander, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, at 15 cents a copy post¬ 
paid. 

C Maxwell, Charles Robert, and Kilzer, Louis Rudolph, JUgh School 
Admlmslralion. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co, Inc., 1936. Pp. 
X+SI 4 ' 

Chapter blbilogrnphiesc 

U Association; Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National 
Education Association. Periodicals: School Review, Clearing House, 
Reference book: Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principak, 

Stale school administration 

S Graves, Frank Pierrepont. The Adininislration of American Education, 
chap. XXV. New York; Macmillan Co., 193a. 

Chapter bibliography. 

C Cubberlev, Ellwood P, State School Administration, Boston; Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. xx-l-774. 

Still the most recent thorough review of the literature of state school administra¬ 
tion. 

U Education Index, "Administration of Schools," "State"; Elementary School 
Journal, list of selected references on "State School Administration" in 
January numbers; Review of Educational Research, Vol. I, No. 3 (June, 
1931), Vol. IV, No. 4 (October, 1934), and Vol VII, No. 4 (October, 1937), 
"School Organization" cycle, chapter on "State School Administration”; 
Cimulalm Book Index, "Education and State” and "School Administration 
and Organization.” Association: National Council of State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Education. 
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Superintendenls 

S Graves, Frank PiERREPONt. The Admimsiralioii oj American Education, 
clmp. xxi, New York: Macmillan Co., 1932, 

Brief sclcclcd cliapter bibliography. 

C Rblleh, Theodore Lek. The Dmlapmenl o] Ihe City Superinteiulency of 
Schoah in (lie United States. Philadelphia: Theodore Lee Rcller (% 
University of Pennsylvania), 1935. Pp. xviii-f- 34 «>' 

Includes a comprehensive bibliography. 

U Association: American Associalion oi School Administrators (formerly 
Department of Superintendence), a department of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association. Bitcctoncs*. "List of Members” appearing in yearbooks 
of the Department of Superintendence; Pari 11 of Educalioml Directory 
(United States OfTice of Education Bulletin No. i, issued early each 
year); Patterson’s Amerkait Educational Directory (annually) includes also 
high-scliool principals and other administrative officials. News notes: 
/IjircricrtH Sdtioi Board Jottriiai, Nation’s Sclmis, School Execulm. Peri¬ 
odicals: The same three magazines. Reference book: Yearbook of the De¬ 
partment of Superintendence (or American Association of School Adminis¬ 
trators). Research agencies; Those named under subheading "Research 
agencies” in this guide. 

Supervision 

S Klopp, W. J. "Annotated Bibliography on Supervision,” Calijonna 
Journal of Soeondary Education, XI (Match, 1936), 189-90. 

C See guides under elementary-, rural-, end secondary-school administration, 
Gist, Arthur S. Tkc AdHtinislraHon of Supervision. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1934. Pp. xii+402. 

Chapter bibliographies 

U Education Index, "Supervision and Supervisors”; Review of Ediicalioual 
Research, Vol. Ill, No. 4 (October, 1933), Vol. VI, No, 3 (June, 1936), and 
forthcoming number in 1939, "Psychology of Learning, General Methods 
of Teaching, and Supervision" cycle; and Memeniary School Journal, list of 
selected references on "Supervision’' in January numbers. Association; 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association, Periodical; Edncaiioual Method. Reference book. 
Yearbook of the Department of Superviasrs and Directors of Instruction 

Teacher personnel 

S Adminislratm Practices A ffecting Classroom Teachers, Parts I and II. Re¬ 
search Bulletin of thcNational Education Association, Vol, X, Nos, i and 2. 
Washington; Research Division of the National Education Association, 
1932. 

Contains a brief selected bibUogra^iy. 
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C Betts, Gilbert L., Frazier, Benjamin W., and Gamble, Guy C, 5 ^- 
lectcd Bibliography on Ike Education of Teachers. National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, Vol. I. United States Office of Education Bulletin 
No. 10, 1933. Pp. xii+riS, 

Frazier, Benjamin W. Educatton oj Teachers—Selected Bibliographyf 
June I, 1932, lo Odoher i, 1933. United States Office of Education Pam¬ 
phlet No. 66 (1936). Pp. vi+42. 

Tliesc references cover personnel problems. 

U Education ImleXf "Teachers”; JBefueiilary School Journal, list of selected 
references on "Teaching Staff” in February numbers; of Educational 
Research, Vol. I, No. 2 (April, 1931), VoJ, IV, No, 4 (October, 1934), and 
Vol. VII, No, 3 (June, 1937), "Teacher Personnel” cycle. 

Teacher training 

The C notes under the preceding section on "Teacher personnel” will cover 
this area nicely. The Education Index, "Teacher Training/' may be used for 
later references. Association: American Association of Teachers Colleges, a 
department of the National Education Association. Reference book: Yearbook 
of this association. 

Wo 7 nen executives 

Association: Department of Administrative Women in Education of the 
National Education Association. Reference book: Yearbook of this asso¬ 
ciation. 

CLUES TO SOURCES OR DATA AND 
ADDITIONAL REFERENCES 

Ahsiracls 

The Education ludet lists these by topics, using the subheading of "Ab¬ 
stracts” where they are sufficiently numerous. They may be expected also in 
Educational Abstracts, Loyola Educational Digest, and School Managemeul. 

Associations and organizations 

The Educational Directory, Part IV (United States Office of Education 
Bulletin No i, issued early each year), gives names and addresses of presidents 
and secretaries, places and dates of meetings, and official publications of edu¬ 
cational organizations 

A Directory of Organizatio?is in the Fidd of Public Adfuinislratio}!. Chicago: 
Public Administration Service (850 East Fifty-eighth Street), 1936. Pp. 
xii-|-i8o. 

Includes associations in public-school administration Gives names and addresses 
of officers, membersliip requirements, finanres, activities, affiliations, and publica¬ 
tions of each organization, dassihcd by fields and states, 

The notes on many topics in this list indude names of associations, 
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Bibliographies 

Monroe, Walter S., and Shores, Louis. Bibliographies and Siiminaries in 
Etlncationio July 1935. New York: H.W. Wilson Co,, 1936. Pp. xiv+470. 
The best possible source for period covered. Good nniiotations, v/itli both author 
and topic entries in one alphabet. This may be kept fairly well up to date on any 
topic by using the selected bibliographies of Uic Elenieiilary School Journal and 
the School Revim. For months in whidi given topics arc listed, see; 

Alexander, Carter, Tim To Locate Educalional Injorinalion and Dala, 
p, 92, New York! Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

For bringing such a bibliography up lo date on an cxhtitisLivc scale, look for 
“Bibliography” as a subheading in Ihe Eilucallon Index and the Cuniulalive 
Book Index, beginning about June, 1935. 

Biography 

Sec the later subheading “Names, addresses, and information about indi¬ 
viduals,” 

Book revieios 

Alexander, Carter. Um To Locale Educalional Injormalion and Data, 
chap. xvii. New York; Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

Books, series, publishers 

A list of publishers, with their addresses, appears in the front of every num¬ 
ber oE the Education Index. As each number includes only publishers whose 
publications me listed in that particular issue, it is best to consult an annual 
cumulation for locating small publishers. 

For all books published in the English language, consult the United Slates 
Calalog and Snpplenienls, Cumutative Book Index, and Publishers’ Weekly, ac¬ 
cessible in practically any library. 

Foreign books may be located through: 

Mudge, ISADORE Gilbert. Guide to Rc/erefice Books. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1936 (sixth edition). Pp. x-f-504. Supplements are 
issued every year or so. 

Among the best-known books and series in school administration arc those 
published by the following companies, names of editors being given in paren¬ 
theses: Houghton Mifflin Company (FUwood P. Cubberley); American Book 
Company (George D, Strayer); Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University (George D. Strayer and N, L, Engelliardt); Rand Mc¬ 
Nally and Company (A. B. Moehlman); D. Applcton-Ccntury Company 
(F. C. Ayer and Fred Engelhardt); hlacmillan Company (Philip A, Knowlton); 
Ginn and Company (Ernest N. Stevens); Bruce Publishing Company (W. C. 
Bruce); Universi ty of Chicago Press; Stanford University Press. 
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General school adminisiralion- 

Association. American Association of School Administrators (lormetly 
Department of Saperintendence), a department of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association, Periodicals: Ame/icau School Board Journal, Nation's 
Schools, School Excculiw. Reference books; Official Reports and Yearbooks 
of the department preceding, Proceedings of the National Education 
Association, and Yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Edu¬ 
cation, Research agencies; Research Division of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association and Research Service of the American Association of 
School Administrators (formerly Department of Superintendence) of that 
association. 

Government agencies and publications 

Names of specialists in the United States Office of Education are listed inside 
the back cover of any number of School Life or in Part I of the annual Ediica- 
lional Directory (LTnited States Office of Education Bulletin No. i (of any 
year]). 

Alexander, Carter, How To Locale RduceHonal Information and Data, 
chaps, xii and xiii. New York; Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935 - 

Covers general government documents and publications of the United States 
Office of Education. 

ScjjjfjTEKEjjjjiR, XviraENCB F. RnWcoljoJis ojid Their Use. 

Washington; Brookings Institution, 1936. Pp. xiv-f-446. 

The latest and best authoritative treatment, including a list of depository libraries 
in which these publications may be found 

Indexes 

The best index for locatingcurrent references on public-scliool administration 
is the Education Index (1929 to date), on the whole field of public administra¬ 
tion, Public Affairs Iiifonnalion Service (1915 to dale), Many references prior 
to 1929 and certain materials not catalogued in the foregoing indexes can ho 
located through the following indexes: 

1. For books; United Stales Catalog and SupphiHeiits and Cuntiilative Book 
Index (1898 to date). 

2. For periodical articles; Poolers Index to Periodical Literature and Sitp~ 
pleineiU (1S02-1906); Readers’ Guide la Periodical Literature (igoo to 
date); Readers' Guide la Periodical Literaiwe Supplement (1907-1915, 
1916-1919); Iiidnstrial Arts Index (1913 to date), AgiicuKural Index 
(1916 to date), International Index to Periodicals (1920 to date); and 
Loyola Edncahoml Index (1928 only). 

3. For news items; Neoj York Times Index (1913 to date). 
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4. For detailed suggestions o]i how to locate references prior to 1029, seci 
Alexandeii, Caiiter, To Locolc Educalioual Infonnaliott and Dala, 
chaps, xi and xii. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
I 93 S- 

The headings most frequently used in classifying references on public-school 
administration in the indexes listed are given in Table I. 

TABLE I 

Headings Most Frequently Used in BiBLiooRAriiicAL Indexes 
IN Classifying Educational fuhlications 



M 


4 ^ 

■3 

1 

9 

§ 

H 

s 

1 

0 

Is 


y 


Kcading 

'3 

s 


0 







riimiilfl 

Index 

u 

s-a 

3*5 

6 

Tl 

s 

pi 

h 


Indus cr 
Index 


ii 

Ph 


Adminislration of schools..... 

n 

X 





■ 






X 





1 



X 

Business administration of schools. 

mi 

X 





n 



X 

Business managers. 

H 

X 









Education, finance . 

Education and state . , . -.. 

x' 

X 

x 

"x 

X 

X 

X 




Executives .. 


X 

X 

X 


X 





Leadership. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


'x 

X 

School administration . 


X 


• 





x' 

School administration and organ!- 











zation.. 

X 


X 

X 



X 

x 



School boards . .. 

School buildings. 

X 

ix' 

X 

X 


x 

x' 


x' 


School finance . 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


x 


X 

Schoolhouses . 

X 


X 

X 




X 

X 


School management. 

School organization. 

X 


X 

X 





X 

X 


School principals . . 

X 


X* 








School superintendents. 

School superintendents and prin- 

X 








X 


cipals. 



X 

X 







School supervision 

School supervision and supervisors 

X 


X 

X 





X 

X 

Schools, administration . 





X 






Schools, buildings and sites... 
Schools, finance. 





X 










X 






Superintendents . 


X 








X 

Supervision and supervisors, 


X 










* NoL always used. 


Names, addresses, and iipform-alion about individuals 

Alexander, Carter. How To Locale Edncalional Ififornuition and Data, 
chap, xxiv New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
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News notes 

Alexander, Carter, TIow To Locate Educational Infonnalioii and Data, 
chap, XXV. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

Periodicals: AmerkaH School Board Jomial, Naim's Schools, School £,r- 
cculivc. 

Periodicals, educalioml 

The Yearbook of the lidvicational Press Association gives names, editors, 
place of publication, and number of issues published a year for such publica¬ 
tions. 

The useful pei'Iodicals for any given topic in this list are noted in connection 
with the topic. 

Reference hooks 

Alexander, Carter. TIdw To Locate Educalioml Infomohon and Data, 
chap. V. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 2935. 
Mudge, Isadore Gilbert. Guide to Reference Books Chicago: American 
Library Association, 193d (sixth edition), Supplements annually or at 
longer intervals. 

The aiiLliorilative treatment of all reference boohs of interest to educators gen¬ 
erally, 

Research agencies 

The Educational Directory, Farts I and 11 (United States Office of Education 
Bulletin No. i [of any year]), previously described, lists research directors in 
state education departments and city school systems. Most of these, as well as 
many educational reseaich workers in higher institutions, are named in the 
annual membeishlp list of the American Educational Research Association 
pi inted in the December number 0/ the Review of Educalioml Research. 

A Directory of Organizations in the Field of PttblU Adminislrahon, described 
in this section under the subheading “Associations and organizations,” states 
under each organization the types of activities carried on by it 

Research agencies Interested in a given topic arc sometimes listed under that 
topic in this guide. 

Researches, locating 

Full directions and all important sources are given m; 

Alexander, Carter. 2low To Locate Educational In/onitalcon and Data, 
chap xxiii. New Yoik Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, 
Good, Carter V,, Barr, A S., and Scates, Douglas E, The Methodology 
of Educational Research New York' D. Appleton-Century Co , Inc,, 1936. 
Pp, xxii-i-882. 

For current educational researches, the Education Index has the best listings, 
often with "Researches" as a subheading under some suitable administrative 
heading 
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A project foi ail encyclopedia of educational research is headed by Professor 
W. S. Monroe, of the University of Illinois. If this work is eventually published, 
in the course of several years it will be the best source for summaries of rc’ 
searches on any school administration topic. 

Researches needed 

Chapter ii, of the Goon, Barr, and Scates reference under the preceding sub¬ 
heading, "Rcseaiches, locating," lists a number of magazine articles on needed 
research in school administration The Educalion Index may be used for later 
suggestions, by use of the subheading of "Research" for the topic of iiUcrcsl, 
especially ‘‘Administration of Schools." 

Slalislics, edticalionel 

Full directions and some notes on sources arc given in; 

Alexander, Cari'ER. How To Locale Ediiailional Injormlm and Data, 
chap. xix. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, 

Many additional notes on sources arc in: 

Alexander, Carter. ‘'Statistics Needed in Educational Work; Refer¬ 
ences and Notes on Sources," Lilfrary Consulinnlj No. 8, January, 1936. 
Pp, 24 (mimeographed). Obtainable for 15 cents a copy postpaid from the 
author, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

The Educalioii Index lists current materials with the subheading of "Statis¬ 
tics" under many topics. 

Surveys 

The most convenient bibliographies of school surveys arc those issued by 
Dean Henry Lester Smith and coDeagues of the University of Indiana Scliool of 
Education, traceable through the Edmtion Index. Lists of surveys appear 
regularly in the Educalion Inda^ the Bibliography oj Research Studies in Educa¬ 
tion series of the United States Office of Education, and the periodical School 
Managment, all with some such heading as "Surveys," 
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Among the more important historical studies that have appeared 
during the year arc a history of secondary education in France, the 
first volume of a history of the University of Heidelberg, school 
policies in Greece from 1821 to 1935, a brief account of Keiogijuku 
University, a sketch of the teaching of mathematics in Scotland, 
a centenary volume on the University of Bern, and a lively, popu¬ 
lar account of education in the Transvaal from 1836 to 1936. 

The education surveys include a study of the organization of 
higher education, an inquiry into education in Southern Rhodesia, 
a survey of Costa Rican education by a mission from Chile, a report 
on the reorganization of education in Mysore, an appraisal of 
America’s iiwestmen t in six Near East colleges, and the report of an 
interdepartmental committee on native education in the Union of 
South Africa. 

Along the lines of health-teaching and related services are a pro¬ 
gram for schools of nutsing, an unusual report on physical education 
in France, tlie annual report of the chief medical olTicer in England, 
and a report on health services in Scotland. 

The recently established New Zealand Council for Educational 
Research came into action with a comprehensive bibliography on 
education in New Zealand. 

General Reeebences 

322. Bureau International d'Edvcation. Annmti‘6 internaltoml de Vidu- 

caiion cl de I'euseisnemnt, 1936 Publications du Bureau Litcrnationnl 
d’Education, No. 50. Geneva; Bureau International d'Education, 
1936. Pp. 470. 

The foutlh of a series giving the principaf education events for the year, Tfiis 
number ia for i034“35 and includes data from fifty-two countries. 

323. Bureau International d’Eddcation. Za rigissanl les cou- 

slruclioiis scolaires, Publications du Bureau International d Education, 

No. 47. Geneva: Bureau International d'fiducatlon, 1936, Pp 200. 

779 
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A compilalion of data 011 the laws relating to school huildings made up for 
thirty-seven countries from the replies to a questionnaire. 

324. Institut InternA.T10NAI* de Cooperation Intellectuelle. Biblio- 

graphk pidagogiqitc vilermlwnah {antth ipjj). Paris: IiisUtut Inter- 
tional de Coop6rQtioii Intellectuelle, 1936. Pp. 172. 

Tlic second of s series begUR by the Intemalional InstiLuLc in 1535, The fust 
related to the year 1934. The Ibis are fumighed by national education informa¬ 
tion centers in twciiLy-mnc countries. 

325. Institut International de Cooperation Intellectuei.le. L'Otgan- 

isalion de I'ciiseiguemeHt stipfrieui': /. AUemagiie, Espagiie, J^tals-Unis 
d'Anknqne, France, Grond-Brelttgiie el Irlmdc, Ilongric, Ilalic, Snide. 
Paris: InstituL International de Cooperation Intellectuelle, 1936. Pp. 
340. 

A most welcome study oi higher education in the countries named, For each 
country it deals with such topics as the university and the state, interior organi¬ 
zation of the institutions, organization of studies, and buildings and finances, 

326. International Labor Office. Problems of Vocalional Gniddiice. 

Studies and Reports, Series J (Education) No. 4. London: P. S. King 
& Son, Ltd., 193S- Pp. 184. 

A bird's-eye view oi vocational guidance, which is considered in this study as a 
connecting link between educational and social work on the one hand and eco¬ 
nomic activities on the other, 

327. Kandei, I. L. (Editor). EducaHoiial Yearbook of the hilernational Lnsti- 

lute of Teachers College, Colwnbh UmversUy, igjd, New York: Teach¬ 
ers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. xviii-l-634, 

This is the thirteenth of a series begun in 1934. The seven preceding issues were 
devoted to discussions of apcdal topics Tliis volume returns to the original 
plan of presenting descriptive accounts of national systems of education Nine¬ 
teen systems, including the United States, arc presented. 

328. Smith, Henry Lester, and Painter, William Isaac. Bibliography of 

Literature on Education in Countries Other than the United Stales of 
America. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
Vol. XIII, No. 2, Bloomington, Indiana.: Bureau of Co-operative 
Research, Indiana Universily School oi IMucation, 1937. Pp. 342. 

A bibliography of material published in the twelve-year period, January i, 1925, 
toDeccmbersi, 1936, on file in the Universityof Indiana library Inherdedfor 
students who desire to locate discussions on any specific phase of education in 
foreign countries. 

329. Stewart, Isabel M. The Educational Program of the School of Nursing. 

Geneva: International Council oINxikcs, 1934. Pp. 96, 

The report of a study begun in 1925. It embodies suggestions, recommenda¬ 
tions, and methods that the Education Committee of the Intcriiallonal Council 
of Nuises believea to be practical and urgently needed. 
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330. The Vnoficial Ambassa^on, New York: Committee on Friendly 
Relations among Foreign Students (347 Madison Ave.), 1937. Pp. 20, 
Gives a statistical summary by countries of foreign students in colleges and uni¬ 
versities in LUc United States during 1936-37 and their distribution by institu¬ 
tions. Publislicd annually. Comparisons may be mode with previous years, 

33/ UsiLL, PIahley V. (General Editor). The Ye<ir Book of Education, 
London: Evans Bros,, Ltd., 1937. Pp. 912. 

The sixth volume of a ecricB begun in 1932. The thirteen parts of this yearbook 
deal with aUilistlcs in the United Kingdom and the dominions; statistical sutn- 
mnrics for foreign countries; finance in the United Kingdom; legal notes; educa¬ 
tion of the adolescent In the dominions and the United States; educational 
trusts in the United Kingdom, the dominions, and the United States; two prob¬ 
lems of education In tjie United Kingdom; educational policy in the British 
colonial empire; education Jn India; education in Islamic countries, Latin 
America, and tlie Far East; current problems in Europe; educational signifi¬ 
cance of contact with the peoples and conditions of other countries; and an out¬ 
line of legal education. 


By Countries 


AUSTRALIA 

332, Hile,, Marjorie. Training To Reason—An Investigation into the Possi’ 

bilily of rfoiniji g in Seeing Relations of Evidence. Australian Council for 
Educational Research Series, No. 44. Melbourne: Melbourne Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1936. Pp. 72. 

The author was attempting to discover whether reasoning can be trained, The 
experiment was conducted with five groups of children, one of which was the 
control group. Probably the most important conclusion icached Is that "it is 
useless to depend on one subject to improve another hr improvement can be 
obtained only by specific training.^' 

333. Sublet, Frank G. EducoUonJor Industry and Citizenship. Australian 

Council for Educational Research Scries, No, 45. Melbourne; Mel¬ 
bourne University Press, 1936. Pp. 144- 

Believing that it is undesirable for education to be organized on a higlily sj>e- 
cialized basis, the author tries to set out the basic ideas of the nltermitivc 
mode of advance. His study is divided into four parts, general education, 
industrial education, education for the profession 0/ englnecriug, and prob¬ 
able trends of engineering education. 


BELGIUM 

334, C, R. B, Educational Foundation, Inc. Record of Belgian and Ameri¬ 
can C. R. B Fellows, Visitmg Professors, Lecturers and Scientists 
Studying and Traveling under tlte Auspices of (he C. R B Educational 
Foundation, Inc., ipao-jgjd. New York; C. R. D. Educational Foun¬ 
dation, Inc., 1937. Pp. 132. 
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A report tliaL iirciicates the kind of work being done by some of the stronger 
organizations interested in promoting better Intcrnntionnl relations through 
exchanges in cultural und scienLiOc fields 

DRITISH COLONIES 

335. Fletcher, Easil A. Bducalion ani Colonial Development. London; 

Methuen & Co., Ltd,, 1936. Pp. vili+iSz. 

Written to consider the present educational eitunlion in n niunbcr of colonics 
and to discover, if possible, the better lines of educational advance. 

336. Federated Malav States. Annual Report oj the Education Department 

for the Year 1Q35. Kuala Lumpur; At the Fedciatcd Malay States 
Government Press, 1936. Pp. 124. 

An official report that combines considerable historical data with the account 
of progress in 1933* 

337. Hong Kong. ReportofiJte Education Department for the Yearigss. Hong 

Kong: Printed at Victoiia Gaol, 1936. Pp, 36. 

Summarizes briefly general and educational conditions in Hong Kong and tells 
of progress nta<le in 1935. 

338. Kenya, Colony and Puotectorate of. Education Department Annual 

Report, 1935. Nairobi, Kenya Colony: Government Printer, 1936 
Pp, 86, 

The olTicinl annual report of education in Kenya, Includes an excellent dia¬ 
gram of the OTgamzntiou of instruclionin the colony. 

339. Palestine Department op Education. Annual Report 1934-1935. 

Jerusalem: Printing tand Stationery Office, 1936. I’p, 94, 

An official report that indiidcs organization of instruction, nomenclature, 
progr.ams of study, and a number of graphs nud charts mdicalmg the piogicss 
of education in Palestine since the World War, 

340. Southern Rhodesia. Reporlofthe Education Commissiouc<, 1936. Salis¬ 

bury: Rhodesian Printing & Publishing Co., Ltd,, 1936. Pp. 52, 

In October of 1935, Herbert F. B, Fox was appointed by the governor of 
Southern Rhodesia to "inquire into and report upon llic present system of 
European education in all its bearings in the Colony " His findings nrc pre¬ 
sented in this publication 

341. Straits Settlements, AhhiuI Report on Education in the Straits Selile- 

nmls for the Year T935. Singapore: Government Printing OITice, 1936 
Pp. 134 - 

A well-arranged report on education in tlic Strait.s Settlements, including a his¬ 
torical account, 

342. Sudan Government, Aiumal Report of the Education Depailnienl 

Khartoum: McCorqiiodale, 1936. Pp. 39, 

The afficiftl report of a school sfystem Hint ia on unusual combination of piilihc 
and private ccUication, 
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343. Uganda I’rotecxorate. Report of iJie Editcattoii Depatlmcnljor 

the Year Ended jisl December, igjs. Entebbe: Government Printer, 
1936. Pp. 90. 

TJic jcport coiitnins n gooflmap of the protcctomte, sketches the history of edu¬ 
cation there, and outlines in dcloil Ihc condJfaoji of the scliool system during 
Llic year, 

CANADA 

344, Dominion oe Canada, Quread oj? Statistics. Annual Sumy of Edu- 

odioit in Canada, ipjs. OUawa: J, O, Patcnaucle, I.S.O,, 1937. Pp. 
xlviii*}-i8C. 

'Die regiilai annual survey of education in Caiiadn, Contains the most complete 
and the licsL organiicd information LliaLcanbe obtained. It includeb a directory 
and bibliogruphy for 1936. 

cmHA 

345, Young, Ciila Feng. "Higher Education in China,'’ Peabody Jonnial of 

Educalion, XIV (January, 1937), 185-95. 

An excellent Ijrief article containing a large amount of valuable factual ma¬ 
terial, 

COSTA RICA 

346. ?»'Iisi6n Educacional CmtENA EN Costa Rica, 1935 Infomcs y Iraba- 

jos: Vol, I, Infonnes, ediicacidn pro-escolar, sdncocidn prmana y jiorjjftiA 
San Jose: Juan Alias, impresor, 193S, pp, 324. Vol. II, Edncaadn 
secundaria, cdncacidn (ici\ica. San Jos^: Editorial Borras6 Hnos., 1935, 
PP- 352- 

'J’lic first and second volumes of a constructive survey of education in Costa 
Rica made by a Chilean educational mission consisting of Luis Galdamcs, 
Artuio 1 ‘iga, and Oscar Buslua. Deals with the general CosU Rican situation, 
preschool, piimiiry, normal, secondary, and technical education. 

ENGLAND* 

347 County Council qf Durham, Education Department. Educational 
Program for (he Period zst April, 1^36, to isl September, 1939, (he Ap¬ 
pointed Day for (he Raising of th^chord Leaving Age under the Ednca- 
lion Bin, ipjC; Report of (he Director of Ediicalion. Durham: County 
Council of Durham, July, 1936. Pp 114 

Illustrates the w.iy in which local education authorities in England plan for 
education and work with the Board of Education of England and Wales 

348. Great Britain Board of Education. Educational Administration in 
England dr Wales. Board of Education Pamphlet No 105 London: 
IBs Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1936. Pp. 44 

A selection ol the charts used in connection with the Educational E'chibiLion 
held at Oxfoid in 1935. Useful in connection with «ny study 0/ education 111 
England. 

' See also Ilojn 594 (J Inrtpit and Rhodes) in the list of selected lefcieiiccs appearing 
in the December, 1936, numbei of the Schod Review 
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349. Great Britain Board of Education. The Ncallh of the School Child— 

Animal Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Edncaliow, for 
the Year jpjj. London; Hia Majesty’s Stationery OtTice, 1936. pp. 
160. 

Each year Ihc report ot the School Medical Service of England is among the 
best ol the piibllcfiUons on child health. The report for 1935 is no exception 
to that mlc. An interesting, readable document. 

350. Great Britain Board or Education. Suggeslions far the Pldiinins of 

Buildings for Public Elemenlary Seltooh, Board of Ediicntioa, Educa- 
lionnl PnmpbietsNo, 107. London; Hia Majesty's Stationery OJTjcCj 
1936. Pp. xvi‘pi3o+xvU-xxviii. 

The rcorganirAtion of education in England according to Die Ilndoiv Flan, by 
which the school-leaving ngc is raised to rdteen years, calls for many changes in, 
and additions to, school accommodations. This pamphlet offers to local educa¬ 
tion authorities guiding principles that the Board ol Education feels should be 
followed in planning tlic accommodations 

351. Murray, J. Wickham. “Can Technical Education Be 'Liberal'?’’ Adult 

EdHcalioii, IX (September, 1936), 28-36. 

The author points out “that there is no fundanicntal difference between LccU- 
nical and any other form of education." He claims that "llic technical siu- 
dciit, through carefully devised courses of Btiidy is able to use his probable and 
acMml life-work to attain what is probably a truer culture limn Is possible by 
other means.'’ 

352. Sadler, Sir Michael, and Others. Essays on Examinations. London: 

Macmillan St Co., Ltd., 1935. Pp. xii-hi68. 

Consists of nine essays, six of which wcic written by members of Ihc English 
committee set up to work with committees in Scotland, France, Germany, and 
lliG Vnilcd Slates lo invesllgatc peablcm redslhg lo cxamitiulions. A part of 
the International Institute Examinations Inquiry, 

353. Simon, E.D. “A Citizen Challenges the Universities," Unmrsitics Review, 

IX (November, 1936), 5-18. 

A discussion of the responsibilities of the universities in the formation of public 
opinion. 

FRANCE 

354. Barth6lemy, M. Georges. Rapport fait an noin de la Commission des 

Fuiances chargde d'examiner le projel de foi portant fixation dn Budget 
Gtniral de t'Exerciee jpjy {Education physique—sports cl loisirs), Paris: 
Imprimcrie de la Chambre des D6put6a, 1936. Pp. 136. 

An oJhdal documciif written by a member ol tlic CJminbcr of Deputies in de¬ 
fense of a request for increased appropriations for physical education, sports, 
and leisure, He sketches the history of physical education; its present status 
in France; its status in Germany, Belgium, Italy, and Czcclioslovakia; and 
outlines bis hopes for the future Iti France. 
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3 SS' Vial, Francisque. Trots slides d^htsloire de l'6}iseigiievwU secondaire. 
Paris: Libratic Delagrave, 1936, Pp. 288, 

During the French Revolution the colleges in France were abolished and central 
scliools established in their stead. The central schools lasted only ioiir or five 
years, The author of this book undertook to write a careful account of tlicse 
schools but found it difficult to do so without writing a history of secondary 
education in France. 


GEIUIANY 

3Sd. AkADEAHSCHES AuSKUNETflAMT AN DER UNIVERSITAT BERLIN, Halgdder 
fSir jUtslti)\dcr die ati Deulscheii Uocfischiilcn Siudicre}i Wollett. Berlin: 
Vcrlfig (Ics Deutschen Instituls fUr Ausl&nder an der Unlversitit Berlin, 
1936. Pp. 24. 

An attempt to answer in advance the main questions of a foreign student 
planning to study either lor a short or longer period at a German university. 

357. Boje, Walter A. Wegt&eiser dwek die Lchrgebide der Deulscheii ffoc/t- 
schuleit. Schriften zur Studienberatuag. Bearbeitet im Akademischen 
Auakunftsamt. Berlin: Veriag des Deutschen Instituts fUr Ausl^nder, 
1937' Fp- 33^- 

A guide to study at institutions of university rank in Germany, giving for each 
subject the institutions at which it is offered, special institutions for research, 
the duration of study, and the opportunities lor examination. 

358- Loepelmann, Martin. Eniehmg lUid UiUerricht an der hdheren Sdmle: 
Ein Handbuch Itir die Praxis herau^egeben von Dr. Martin Loepel- 
mann, Ministcrialdirigent im ReicJis- und Preussischen Ministerium filr 
Wissenschaft, Erziehung, und Volksbildung. Band I, Voraussetzungen. 
Frankfurt-am-Main; Vcrlag Moritz Diesterweg, 1936, Pp 60. 

The introductory volume of a practical handbook on education and instruction 
in the secondary school. 

359. Reiciisstelle eOr Schulwesen Berlin. Wegweiser dnreh da^s hdhere 

Schtituesen des Deutschen Reiches, Schuljahr 1935- Berlin; Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1936, Pp. 256. 

A statistical survey of secondary education in Germany [or the school year end¬ 
ing May ij, 1935 ' 

360. Ritter, Geriiard, Die Beiddberger Universildl—Ein SHlck deulscher 

Gesdnchle; Erstcr Bund, Das Mittelalter <1386-1508), Heidelberg: 
Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1936. Pp, xiv+534. 

A history of tlic University of Hddelberg during the Middle Ages, 

361. Taylor, John W. Vomh We^are w Germany. Nashviile, Tennessee: 

Baird-Ward Co,, 1936. Pp. 260. 

A doctoral study of government action pertaining to the care of German 
youth. A bibliography is included. 
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GREECE 

362, HARALAirniDES, Theodor. Die ScbulpoUlik Grcicliciilands—Sludie ziir 

KiiJliirgcscliicfilc Ncngreicfieiihnds von iSsi-ipjs- Beilin: Junker & 
DuniiKaupt, 1935. Pp. 208. 

A hisloricul analysis of Lhe cducalion silualion in modem Greece and plans 
for ils bcLLcnncnt. 

INDIA 

363. Burma Educa'IION Department. Annual Report on Piiblic InstrucUon 

in Burma Jor the Year 1Q35-36. Rangoon: SiipciinfcciKlcnL, Government 
Prinling anil Slalioncry, 1936. Pp. 42+kiv. 

Of special inlcrcsl because Burma will soon have a govcrnnicnl scptaraic from 

India. 

364, Department oe Pudlic Instruction in Mvsore. Report oj the Com- 

inillce on the Reorganisation of Several Grades of Rdncalion wUli Syllabuses. 
Bangalore: At the Government Press, 1936. Pp. 260, 

The coinmiUcc wns appointed to consider the qucslion of rcorguiii.^aiion of 
middle schools with ruralized courses of study. The report oders n changed 
oiganizalion of instruction, with syllabuses for the didcrciil types of schools 
recommended 

IRISH FREE STATE 

365. Report of lhe Deporlfnent of Education, ig34-j5. Dublin: The Stationery 

Office, 1936. Pp. 263. 

The olTicinl report on cducalion in the Iiish Free Slate Contains general coni- 
inculs and slatislics in detail. 


ITALY 

366. Marrauo, Howard R, The New Ediicalion in Italy. New York: S. F, 

Vanni, Inc,, 1936. Pp. 506. 

The most complete and IksI survey, published in Iviiglish, of the present system 
of education in Italy. 

367. Ministero eell’Educaxione Nazionalb. Suppletneiilo al boUcIhno nffi- 

dale I: Leggi, rcgolamenti e aJlre disposhioni generali, anno 63, Marlcdi 
12 Maggio, 1936, N. 19, Rome: I&Litiito Poligrafico dcllo Stato, 1936. 
Pp, 610, 

This supplement to the official bulletin of the Ministry of National Education 
oi Italy contains Royal Decree of Mny 7,193G, fixing the hours and progiams 
of study toe tlic classical, scientific, teacher-training, and Icchincal secondary 
schools, 

JAPAN 

368. The Keiogijnkn C/nivcrsily—A Brief Accoiiiil of Its History, A iins and Eqiup- 

viciii. Tokyo; Keiogijuku University, 1936. Pp. 104. 

A biicf history of the oldest of the modern institutions of iiighcr le.uning in 
Japan 
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LATm AMERICA 

3flg. Latin Aiiierlcan Studies in American InsHlulioi^s of Higher Learnins, 
Academic Year ipj5-jpji5. Washington: Division of Intellectual Co¬ 
operation, Tan American Union, 1036. Pp. iv-f-74. 

An up-Lo-iliilc list of the vnrions courses given on Latin America by the coU 
IcRCs aiul universities in the United States. The courses total 875 and enrol 
somcthliiK more than 13,365 students. 

370. "Sume Folk Songs and Stories of the Americas/' Biillelm of the Tan 
Atncricoii Union, LXXI (February, 1937), 133-200, 

A cluirming collection ol talcs and songs, one each from most 0/ tlie American 
countries. 7 ’ltey should be pleasing to both children and teachers in theschools 
of Um United 8uic3. 

MEXICO 

371 Saiazar, Juan 13 . Boses of the Socialist Secondary School. Translated by 
Francisco Olavc. Mexico: Tallcres Gr&ficosde la Naci6n, 1936. Pp, 64. 
This is n plan submitted in June, 1935, to the Institute of Socialist Orientation 
by the head of the department of secondary education of the National Secre¬ 
tarial of Public Education. 

HEAR EAST 

373. Executive Committee qe the Five Year Stauiwzation Fund or the 
Near East Colleges. An Appraisal of Awerica's Imeslmenl in Sh 
Hear East Colleges, New York: Near East College Association, 1937. 
Pp. 44 - 

A survey of what has been accompHshed by the American College of Sofia, 
Athens College, Robert College, Ujb American College for Girls; the American 
University of licinit, and the Intemattona! College, and an estimate of their 
needs for the next five years 

NETHERLANDS 

373. Gcdeiiboek—Nedcrlandsch Insltluitf van Acconnlanls, i 8 g 5 ~i 03 S Amster¬ 

dam: Nedcriandscli Institiiut van Accountants. Pp. 148. 

A publication wiitlcn on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the founcl- 
ing of the Netherlands Institute of Accountants. 

NEXHEHLAMDS INDIES 

374. Ccjisjw of rpjo ill the Netherlands Indies: Vol VIII, Summary of the 

Volumes I-VII. Batavia- Landsdrukkerij, 1936, Pp. 128. 

I'Jiis summary of the census of 1930 in the Netherlands Indies oilers excellent 
funclnnientnldata on which to base a study of education in those islands, 

NEIV ZEALAND 

375. Mules, Mary, and Butchers, A. G. BiUiography of New Zealand Edit- 

ciUion, New Zealand Council for Educational Research Series, No, 2. 
Wellington: Wliilcombe & Tombs, Ltd., 1936, Pp 84, 
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The bibliography began as r edcctctl list o{ references for the council's research 
workers but was cvcnluolty carried along until it is complete In most of Its 
sections, 

NICAltAGUA 

376. Injorme del minisiro de imiruccion publica, Doctor Lorenao Guerrero, al 

congreso nacioml, 193S- Managua: Imprentn Nacionnl, 1936. Pp, 
Tollowing a brief introduction, this annual report gives in detail the legislative 
decrees, ofTiciul actions taken, the reports of the cliiTcrcnt clepurtmciUs, and 
Btatisticnl data on cdiicnlion in Nicaragua. 

PERU 

377. Jimenez, Juan J. VaUsquez. ''Conodmientos cxigidos para d ingreso 

a Ina cscuclas de ingcnicraa y la cducad6n pdblica cn cl Perfi/' Bolelin de 
m)i<is,wdu5lriasy£onstruccioiies,S(inclllyToir\(iB,Afio, 1936. Pp. 196. 
This entire number of the fftdelin is given over to the conditions of admission 
to schools of engineering in Peru. Includes a discussion of admission to such 
schools in France, Germany, and England. 

POXAND 

378. "Organisation de la Science Polonaise," Oriauon^Rcvue Internationale, I. 

Warsaw: Instltut Mianow-ski d’Encouragcmcnl atix Travaiix Scienti- 
fiqucs, 1936. Pp. i 3 S' 389 ‘ 

Written to give to foreigners the most essentia] dnla on tlic organiKallon of 
Polish science, Ihc present status of each science, the country's sclcnliric ccn> 
ters, and the part which government and private orgnni>:allons play in aiding 
science. 

379. Turosienski, Severin K. Poland’s ImlUulhns 0/ Higher Education, 

United States OUicc of Education Bulletin No. 14,1936. Pp. 160. 

A study of Poland's institutions of higher education made by a man whose 
moLhcr-toiiguc is tlic Polbli language. It includes data valuable to collegiate 
registrars, and students of comparolive eduentiou will find its scope wide 
enough for their special needs. 

PORTUGAL 

380. GuiuarXis, Oliveira. Bolelim oficial do mimsISrio da iuslrmao pfibliea, 

Afto VI, Fasciculos I e II. Lisbon: Imprensa Nacionnl, 1936. Pp, 
310-214. 

The oflicial publication of the Ministry of Public Instruction of Portugal, Tliis 
issue contains the reports of the inspector general of private education, the 
reports of the district inspectors, and the text of various decrees, 

• SCOTLAND 

381. Department of Health for Scotland. Comtnitlee on Scottish IleaUh 

Services Report. Edinburgh: IDs Majesty’s Stationery OITice, 1936, Pp, 

404- 
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The findinHS ol n commlllee appoinlcd in 1933 "to review the existing health 
services o( Scotland in ihc light of modem conditions and knowledge and to 
make ri^oinmcndatioiis on any changes in policy and organization that may 
he considered necessary for the promotion of efficiency and economy,” 

382. Wilson, Duncan K. The History of Mallimalicol Teaching in Scotland 
to Hie End of Ik Eighlcenih Century. Publications of the Scottish Council 
for Research in Education, VoL VIII. London: University of London 
I’rcBB, Lid., 1935. I'p, viii+ioo. 

An inlercsling sketch enlivened by quoUlions such ns thcfoilowing; 

'J'o Icnrn a-right to muUipiie 
'rite TAble get in nieinoric, 

Then first act down multiplicand 
And nixl, let multiplier stand, 


SiymERLAND 

383. Feller, Richard. Die Vmversitdl Bern^ Bern and Leipzig; 

I'niil Ilnupl, 1935. Pp. 648. 

A iihslory of the University of Dern written with the co-operation of the Direc¬ 
tion of Instruction of the Cnnton of Bern and the University Senate, 


UUtON QS SOUTH ATlllCA 

384. Dot, a. K. A Century of Education in the Tranmot, iSjd-igjd Pretoria: 

Government Printer, 1936. Pp. 174. 

Written tor the Empire Exhibition held at Johannesburg in 1936 More of a 
jiicloiinl nmJ pojMjlJir Idsloiy Ilian a research account, A very interesting pub- 
lientiun and profusely illuslrnlcd. 

385. Report of the InIcrdcporJmeulal Commillee on Native Education rg^j-jpjd. 

Pretoria: CiOVcrnmenL Press, 1936. Pp. 158. 

The committee was iipiiolnlcd in 1935 to examine and report on the systems 
of native cducatiun of l{ic provinces and make recommendations on certain 
matters connected therewith. Among other things it recommends that control 
of native ednenLion he tmnaferred from the provinces to the Union government 
and placed in llic Union Education Department, which should accept the 
rinancinl rcspunsihilily. 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

386. American-Russian Chamber of Commerce. Handbook of the Soviet 

Union. New York: American-Russian Chamber of Commerce, 1936. 
Pp. 562'l-lxiii. 

Three clmiiicrs of this volume arc of special interest to educators' chapter yi, 
"Tlic Second Five-Year Plan”, chapter xv, "Labor Conditions and Socwl 
Welfare"; and clinplcp xvi, "Educational and CulLuial Development ” 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Formrd steps in leslini.-^Thc history of science teaches us llial the golden 
key wliich lias unlocked the secrets of many domains has been the ability to 
measure; for to measure means to control. Insofar as cdiicnlion can be made a 
science, measurement remains of first importance, Despite spritcly advances 
made since the coming of the testing movement, our methods of examining as 
they affect thousands of students are, of course, still iimclcquatc, Unquestion- 
abty, we misjudge, misguide, and miseduente many youths because we do not 
have sufTicient knowledge or control to do better, but, worse, we arc dilatory in 
applying the knowledge that we do have. We need to find more trustworthy 
ways of mensuring human ability, and we need, even more, a philosophy to guide 
us in intelligent appraisal and use ol the information wliicli mcasurcmcnls yield, 
To paraphrase Ben Wood, in testing, minor tflCticS arc important, Init major 
strategy is transcendent. The development of valid measuring devices is basic, 
but imagination and vision in using them delimit their final effect on educational 
practice. 

Thrice welcome, therefore, is a new book' on the constnicLioii ol examinations 
which (praise Allahl) does not limit itself to discourses on the merits of true- 
false versus essay tests. It is a long-awaited contribution to the general subject 
of the improvement of testing. 

The three basic chapters iu Part I, written by R. W. Tyler and E. F, Lind¬ 
quist, oil "Identification and Definition of the Objectives To Be Measured,” 
"The Theory of Test Constmetion/' and "The Construction of Tests,” together 
with Max McConn's chapter in Part III on "The Uses and Abuses of Examina¬ 
tions,” are in themselves suffidcnt justification lor the publication ol the book, 
and tins is said without disparagement to the five excellent chapters in Part II 
dealingwithspecificinctliodsoftcstingiiifivcinajor subject fields. While some of 
the materials of these chapters have appeared previously elsewhere, i t is eminen t- 
ly fitting that they should be included in lliia volume. Tliat Tyler's emphasis on 

' Tht Comlruclion and Use oj Ackimmenl Exam'nuilhits; A Manual foi Sctoniinry 
School Toaclicrs, Prepared under the Auspices of n Committee of llic American 
Council on Education. Edited liy llcibort E. Ilawkcs, E. 1 ’, LiiuUiiiiat, and C U 
Mann, Boston, Houghton Miftliti Co., 1936. Pp vi-}-49b $2.10 

790 
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idcnlifying and defining objectives in testing is timely and most pertinent is 
apparent when one considers how typically vague are the aims of most hlgh- 
school courses ami how uniformly examinations Und to deal solely with content 
covered, despite the general claim that we arc seeking "changes in behavior.’’ 
"Wlicn we compare the tests and examinations in common use with the objec¬ 
tives of Ihc couTsi' 3 , h ij) evident al once that these tests do not show us how well 
the sluclenls arc atlainiiig all of these objectives'’ <p. 7). Every teacher, how¬ 
ever, believes or hopes that his course will do more than teach facts. 

Each subji'cl whith is ImigliL Is offered will) Ihccxpcclalion that students who take 

this subject will undergo cerlain desired changes as a result of the course.These 

changes which we evpcct to lake place in the altidcnt arc the objectives of the subject 
, . . , A satisfiiclory lest or examination in any subject is an instrument which gives 
evidence of the degree to which sludcnts are reaching the objectives of teaching [p, 4], 

Sucli evidence requires a much more exiilicil defining of objectives and a type 
of testing less restricted than arc common in the schools. 

Lindquist’s chapter on “The Theory of Test Construction,’? followed by 
chapter iii on “The Construction of Tests/* should be required reading for every 
teacher who makes examinations. Here is a sound exposition ol the best we know 
coticcniing llie actual building of examinations. “Theconstructorofany testof 
educational aclucvcinent is confronted with two major problems The first of 
these is ... . Ji’/nil to measure..... The second , , , , is.. , . how to measure” 
(p. 17). The first of these demands an adequatelellection of the curriculum, the 
second, decisions concerning sampling, types of test techniques, arrangement 
and design of (he test, and, most important of all, uicthods for evaluation of Che 
validity of the lest itself. {leneraWeisiisspecific achievement tests are discussed 
In detail, and the advantages nud the Uinitalions of each are described In this 
chapter tliat old dead horse, Ujc “jiassing mark,” is dragged out into tlic light of 
day in a comageous fashion—a performance long overdue. The technical basis 
for the validity of a single test Item and the discriminating power of a single test 
item are here treated in adequate detail, as arc also a number of treaclierous 
results ol ([ucstions that pass with the uninitiated as satisfactory. 

CliapLcr iii is a manual of specific instructions for actually building a test, 
sLcp-by-step instructions being given and many tricks of the trade. The busy 
teacher will use this chapterwhetherornot he reads the bases given for it in the 
two preceding chapters. 

Part II, "ExaminaLions in Majoi Subject Fields,” devotes a chapter to each 
of five major fields of subject matter. “Examinations in the Social Studies,” by 
Ilowaul R, Anderson, “Examinations in the Natural Sciences,” by Fred P 
Frutchey and R. W, Tyler; “Examinations in the Foreign Languages,” by 
Algernon Coleiiiivn; “F.xammalions in Mathematics,” by John A. Long, Haiold 
'J‘. Lundholm, and I'iiigcne R. Smith; and “Examinations in English,’ by John 
A. Lester und I'i, J-'. Lindquist. It seems to this reviewer that each of those 
cliapLcrs is excellently done and is lich in suggestions and that the procedures 
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presented arc founded on solid bases. InstrucLofs in any of these fields ^vlio 
build or select examinations in accordance with the principles and tccliniciucs 
here suggested may rest assured that tlicir tcstsarc as valid as present knowledge 
can make them. Since limitations of space make it iinpossiblc to outline in 
detail the manner of treatment of each chapter, the reviewer must be content 
merely to suggest to any instructor as a most important reference the chapter 
referring to his particular subject. These chapters give sample types of ques¬ 
tions and the basis for selection of each, together with many other practical 
suggestions. 

In the final chapter Max McConn gives n mnslcrly r^sumd of the past and 
present uses and abuses of examinations that should serve as a therapeutic to us 
all, especially to administrators, who, in the last analysis, hold the control of 
examinations and who, it is always hoped, hove some reason for using examina¬ 
tions. McConn’s chapter is addressed to the need for a philosophy of testing. 
“What’s the use? What do we accomplish by all this testing and examining 
anyway? Is it worth all tlie effort end money it costs? Do we perchance do 
harm ii\sUad of good, or harm as well as good, with ouv examinations, and 
especially through the uses we make of their results?” (P. 4^3.) Of the many 
uses of examinations, this chapter points out, the chief use has probably always 
been the “maintenance of standards.” Of the crimes that have been committed 
under this banner, probably the less said the better. Fortunately we have begun 
to look this ogre in the face. The wide body of diagnostic tests that have become 
popular in recent years and the long list of previous books on testing, not to 
mention this volume, arc evidence that we are becoming iutcrcated in devices 
that wi II help a youth to succeed rather than devices which may be used to fail 
him. The phenomenon of individual differences seems to have really been dis¬ 
covered only upon the advent of the standardized test, and the current philos¬ 
ophy of education in a democracy says, above all, that we must do something 
about it. Foremost among the things that the school must do is to furnish 
guidance, in the broadest sense of the term, that will forestall misfits and 
failures. For accomplishhg (fth resiiU, m longer or stronger lever is available IliaiP 
adcqmlc imasurcmnt, inlelHgenlly used. 

The last chapter is a great cliapter, and this is a great book. Read it; study 
it; use it in building your next examination. 

John L. Stenquist 

Direcior or Bureau ojt Educahonal RESEAncti 
Baitimore Fudlic Schools 


The place of body Mechanics in the curriculum in physical education, —Tlie 
term “body mechanics” is somewhat of a newcomer to professional educational 
literature. It however lollows, and is closely related to, a large amount of 
literature under the heading of “corrective gymnastics” and “corrective pro¬ 
cedures ” Practically all the writers in the field agree with regard to certain 
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objectives and outcomes. The differences of opinion are, as usual, in method¬ 
ology. The book under review* will undoubtedly raise again this mute question 
of how. 

For the skilled teacher the most valuable i».rt of the book will be its references 
to source material on the various subjects, carefuUy compiled by title, publisher, 
date, and page, Tins gathering-together of published material is very valuable, 
particularly for the busy teacher who wants to look here for this, and therefor 
that, in connection with certain needs which ari^. 

The first question which a survey of the contents of this book brings out is: 
Should this program of body mechanics be set up as a unit by itself or should the 
work be integrated with the other teaching activities of the school, particularly 
physical education? For example, in Grades I and II it is questionable whether 
as much time as suggested should be devoted at the beginning of the school year 
to the making of records and the classification which the author recommends. 
For the first week children at this age are interested because of the novelty; but 
the novelty wears off—and soon—and the children start saying, "Let’s do 
thingsl” The wise teacher is guided by this impulse. The opinion of the 
reviewer is that, if mucli time is to be devoted to this classification, it could be 
delayed until the winter season and arranged as a rainy-day program, many of 
the opportunities for vigorous activities in the out-of-doors during the autumn 
being thus preserved. 

The reviewer, however, gravely questions the extent to which cliildren should 
be made conscious of the various phases of body mechanics. It seems likely that 
the more they are made conscious of some of these relationships, the more 
difficult it is to secure correct responses. For this reason it seems that much of 
the program suggested for use in separate units should be integrated with the 
general program in physical education. 

The presentation of the content of the book assumes skiifed leadership, It 
assumes that teachers are trained to detect and to understand the deviations 
and distortions of the human body and that they are able to recognize a mechan¬ 
ically efficient body. Yeti t must be realized that there are few persons sldlled in 
this way If teachers are so skilled, much of this book on anatomy would be 
repetition. The contents seem too vague to give to the ordinary teacher any 
ideas for maintaining the interest span on the part of the child. The questions 
of body mechanics are not of primary interest to the child; one has to ^'slip up on 
his blind eye," as it were, if such material is to be included. 

Many people in the country will question the author’s statement that the 
Kellogg strength test is the most completely designed one that is known. The 
reviewer would question whether there is ouy certain test of this type, and many 
people would have arguments for and against this test and that test, 

In a statement in the Appendix there are suggestions for a posture pky 

‘Ivalclarc Sprow Howland, The Teaching qf Body Mechanics in Eleiuenlary and 
Secoudaty Schools. New York: A S Barnes & Co., 1936 Pp. xii-|-20.1, $2.00 
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called "The Slump EA?niIy.** It is this type of material tlmt the teacher really 
needs in order that she nuy dramaliK ccrlnin of the basic principles of body 
mechanics. The inclusion of more material of this type would have made it 
possible to integrate this wiioic program with the general curricular acLivilics of 
the school, 

The reviewer Is convinced that it Is impossible and undesirable, particularly 
with smaller children, to Lake the body to pieces for analysis of activities. He 
believes that the movement should be in the other direction: establishing a 
reeling of organic wholeness. From this standpoint great emphasis should be 
placed on n normal living condition, normal procedure, and normal activities, 
which have been thought out and analyzed by Ific ieuclicr. T'his analysis, how¬ 
ever, is not presented to the child. From this standpoint. The Teaching of Body 
Mechanics should be kept in the hands of skilled leaders. We shall have to wait 
for a simpler and more dramatized publication for the aid of the average lay 
teacher. 

Jav B. Nash 

Nkw York Univusisitv 


Frojcssional Iraining of teachers of arUbineUc.—h\ a time when many of the 
couracs in professional schools for teachers rest on the basis of assumptions and 
personal opinions of those wJio leach the courses, one svclcomcs any serious 
effort to determine curriculum olTcrings. 

In the volume under review' the author presents the results of invcsligaLloiis 
which were made to discover the effectiveness of profcssiojial courses in arith- 
mcLic and to discover the extent to which professional courses in nrilhmelic now 
olTcrcd by professional schools for teachers arc responsible for deficiencies in the 
product of these schaola, The results of these invcsligilions were used, along 
with standards formulated by other investigators, as crilcrin fur evaluating 
professional courses in arithmetic. On the basis of these evaluations an attempt 
was made to formulate suggestions concerning the oiganizalion, the administra¬ 
tion, and the teaching of these professional courses. 

The method used to determine thccllcclivcncss of the professional training in 
arithmetic consisted in an analysis of the teacher's shoitcomings (i) in the 
command of fundamental principles of arilhroctic and in the applying of the 
principles and (2) in the effective use of principles of Leaching, The data used 
to discover inadequacies in training consisted of (i) the examination papers in 
aritlimctlc of approximately 19,000 candidates for the license to teach in the 
elementary schools of New York City, fa) the results of an examination in 
arithmetic given 10322 employed elementary-school teachers, and (3) the results 
of direct observation of the Icitching of clciuentary arithmetic in 28 public 
schools and of coiifcicnccs with the teachers whose teaching had been observed. 

‘ Arthur E. Rohinaon, 37 ie PrcfeisiDml Rdiicolioa of WcMicHlnrj 'i'cdc/icri in the Ticld 
of /Iriilmelic. Tcaclicra College Conlribuliona to Education, No, 672. New Y^ork' 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. vi-fioA, 
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All tKe teachers who were exammed and whose teaching was observed had had 
from two to four years of professional training in arithmetic, Two limitations of 
the data for this part of the study have been pointed out by the author: (i) The 
examinations were confined to one city. (2) The observations were confined to 
the work, of 278 teachers in 28 elementary schools, Tiie unreal character of some 
of the examination questions seems to the reviewer to constitute a third limita¬ 
tion. 

DnU dealing (i) with the character and the extent of the professional 
preparation and professional experience of the teachers of professional courses in 
arithmetic and (2] with the materials of instruction and classroom activities of 
professional courses were used to determine the extent to which training schools 
might be responsible for the inadequacies of their product. The questionnaire 
method was used for collecting these data; consequently, this phase of the study 
is subject to the limitations inherent in the questionnaire method, 

A few of the findings having the most significant implications for teacher 
training in arithmetic arc as follows: (r) Elementary-school teachers have at 
best only a mechanical knowledge of arithmetic; they arc lacking in a knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of arithmetic which underlie the mechanical 
processes. (2) The teachers are weakest m those abilities whicli call for an 
application of principles to processes or for an application of processes to 
problematic situations, especially those of the textbook variety. (3) The teach¬ 
ers lack ability to apply in their classroom work many of the most fundamental 
principles of teaching. (4) The deficiencies listed are not confined to teachers of 
any one level of expeiience; primacy teachers are no weaker than those of other 
levels of teaching. (5) The majority of the teachers of professional courses in 
arjtlimctic appear to have drifted into their present positions, only half of them 
had had actual teaching experience in the elementary grades for which they were 
preparing prospective teachers 

This investigation is of considerable value in showing the trends of current 
practice. Only by indirection, however, does it point the way to more ideal 
practice. Fundamentally, before we can have an objective evaluation of courses 
of study of any type, we shall need objective studies (i) to discover the specific 
needs of training, (2) to determine the relative merits of various learning 
activities and instructional materials, and (3) to determine the relative adequacy 
of various types of examinations for measuring the effects of training. 

W. S, Guiler 

Miami University _ 

A Irealme^U of health prohletm Jor teachers arid aduUnislrolors .—A useful book 
on school healtlF has been prepared primarily for students of education and 
teachers in seivice It is written in nontechnical language and presents a com- 

’ Laurence B. Chenowetli and Tlicodore K Selkirk, Sihool Ileallh Problems With 
a chapter on "School Health Adminbtietion'’ l>y Richard Artliiir Bolt, New York; 

F S, Cio/ts & Co, igj? Pp tii-f-388, 53.00 
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prehcnsivc statement of the more important problems in school hygiene. The 
first quarter of the book is devoted to growth—its nature and inlluencing fac¬ 
tors, There follows an extensive discussion of the physical cxaminaLion of 
school children which considers not the method of making the examination but 
rather the nature and significance of the various conditions and defects to be 
detected. 

After a short statement of the essential facts in the prevention of the more 
important communicable diseases, the authors discuss at some length the school 
problems of seeing and hearing. Other chapters deal with handicapped children, 
Luberciilosis, mental hygiene, pliysical educaLion, and accidents. A final chap¬ 
ter on school health administration, prepared by Dr. Riclinrd A, Bolt, presents 
a well-organized outline of school health activities. The discussion in the body 
of the book also provides material basic to the cslablislimcnl of administrative 
policies. 

The book does not set out to be an encyclopedic publication In the field of 
school health, covering all phases of the problem from sciioolbousc construction 
to educational methods. It selects certain fundamental problems and presents 
to the educator or school health worker the essential facts concerned, usually giv¬ 
ing attention to both phases of problems concerning which differences of opinion 
exist. It contains a fairly comprehensive glossary and a carefully prepared index, 
both of which increase its usefulness. 

This book may be cordially recommended as o sound, useful, and convenient 
reference. 

C. E. Turner 

MASSACirUSKTTS INSTITUTE OF TCCIINOI.OOV 


yl texlbook in publh fmauce for </ic upper grodes.—The depression focused the 
attention of educational leaders on the need for a more eflcctivc social-studies 
curriculum in the common schools. Faced with shortsighted budget cuts, tax¬ 
payers’ strikes, wholesale investment losses, and sharc-thc-wealth panaceas of 
the $2oo-a-montli variety, educators liave given serious consideration to the 
necessity of teaching straight thinking in economics, A contribution in this field* 
brings someof the history and principles of public finance within the comprehen¬ 
sion of upper-grade and high-school pupils. 

The problems of taxation arc introduced informally through a conversation 
between a boy and his father about the gasoline tax, Six chapters enumerate 
the ways in which we are served and benefited by the national, state, and local 
governmenta and the methods by which these governments collect the money 
to pay for the services. Six chapters- arc devoted to the history of taxation, 
starting with ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia, and China, and emphasizing the 
development of taxation in llic United Slates. One chapter is devoted to a 

* M, Slndc Kendrick and Cliarlcs TI, Scaver, Tiives: Benefit and Burden, New York: 
Newaon & Co., 1937. Pp, 190, $0,80 
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treatment of tlic theoricB of tax-shifting; another to the ways in which public ex¬ 
penditures may be reduced without curtailing governmental services. An ap¬ 
pendix furnishes pertinent tax statistics and stimulating questions and prob¬ 
lems for each chapter. There is an adequate index. 

The book is interestingly written. Amusing facts in the history of taxation 
are not neglected. The vocabulary is carefully controlled, and the ideas pre¬ 
sented are wiUiin the comprehension limits of junior high school pupils. The 
treatment of the subject ia deigned to develop wholesome attitudes toward 
taxation. 

Teachers of junior and senior high school civics will find the book a valuable 
supplementary textbook. Teachers in the intermediate grades who develop 
social-studies units treating ancient, medieval, and modern nations will find in¬ 
teresting material dealing with the public-revenue systems of those periods. 

Walter W. Cook 

EASTERU ItLINOlS SlATt TEACHEBS COLLfiOfi 
ClIABLESTON, IlUHOIB 


SpeHingiil the HgfUof ediicaHomipsyMogyr-'AytT, Oberholtzer, and Woody 
have organized their spellers'according to seven general principles which appear 
fundamentally sound in the light of prfeaent-day educational psychology: 
emphasis on the mastery of a basal group of words most commonly used m 
everyday writing; opportunity for enrichment through the learning of additional 
important words; adaptability to the needs of individual pupils; motivation of 
pupil interest; self-activity of puplla; unification of spelling with pronunciation, 
understanding, and use of words; and adjustment to local school environment. 

The method of word selection is not entirely clear. The authors state that 
their basal list is made up of 3,308 words which comprise over 95 per cent of the 
total number of tunning words used in correspondence and which are, for tlie 
most part, common to adult and child writing. Detailed descriptions of the 
authors’ studies and the source lists have, of course, no place in the brief intro¬ 
duction to the textbooks; but, in view of the failure of agreement among most 
published basic vocabularies, the omission of specific reference is to be regretted. 
The technique of grading is not disclosed. 

Flexibility and adaptability are strong features of the series. In effect, each 
pupil studies the number of words which he himself is capable of assimilating. 
Furthermore, suggestions provide for redudng the teaching time where such re¬ 
duction is desirable because of seasonal employment, shortened school term, 
and so on. 

The attractive form of the spellers, the pictures for the younger pupils, and 
the games and exercises included should increase the interest value and make for 

> Fred C Ayer, E, E, Oberholtzer, and Qifford Woody, Modern-Life Speller' 
Book I, pp, xvi-l-128, $0,48; Book II, pp. xviu-l-io6, $0,48; Book III, pp xviii-l-io6, 
$0,48 Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York; World Book Co., 1936 
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permanence of learning. Dictionary aclivilics arc introduced (or Grade IV and 
above, The common objection that confused impressions result from the syl¬ 
labication and diacritical markings found in moat dictionaries is met by the 
inclusion in each volume of a "Little Dictionary" which first presents each word 
as it occurs normally in print and follows this form with the usual dictionary 
form in parentlicscs. 

Publislicd investigations to date have indicated lilllc difference in the 
effectiveness of tlic atudy-tcsL method of prescnlntion and tiie tcst-alvidy 
method, For incidental reasons the advantage appears to lie with the teat-study 
method in tlic middle and upper grades. The Afoilcrn-Lijc Speller^ however, 
prefers the study-test method at all levels. 

In view of the inconclusive evidence now available with reference to actual 
study procedures, the authors have been faced with a certain responsibility of 
choice. The injunction to second- and third-grade pupils to whisper the word 
softly and say tlielcUccs two ot three times is open to question because articula¬ 
tion carried too far may lead to the habit of inner articulation and the subsequent 
interference with study of a mature type. 

Young pupils arc instructed to look at the letters one at a time. Obviously 
spelling requires exact attention to the form and the position of each letter, but 
photographic records of cyc-movemcnts have shown that such attention docs 
not, at all levels, necessitate visual fixations on each letter. Detailed analysis 
may be desirable in the beginning, but growth is characterized by a broadening 
of the visual grasp. Warning should be issued against Icttcr-by-lctlcr study to 
such a point that a narrow recognition span becomes a permanent pcrceplual 
habit. 

While saying a word by syllaUes mfty po^css value on occasion, the inculca¬ 
tion of a rigid procedure is to be looked on with suspicion. 

The authors are to be commended for their cautious reserve in staling that 
there is no one method which is best for teaching spelling on all occasions. The 
statement might be amended to read that there is no known method which is 
best for teaching spelling on all occasions. 

Pending further advances in the psychology of spelling, the Modern-Life 
Speller should prove popular with informed school odicials. 

Luther C, Gilbert 

University of California, 
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